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Tms Work is designed to supply a long acknowledge' 
wnnfc in our School and College Literature,—& Stodixt’s 
FL isrORY ok England in a volume of moderate size, free 
from sectarian and party prejudice, containing the results 
of the researches of the best modem historians, .■ icing 
moro particularly the development of tho Constitution, and 
bringing out prominently the characters and actions of 
the great men of our country. Ti is unnecessary to dwell 
‘h on the manifold difficulties of such an undertaking ; 
difficulties which the Editor of the present ’Work would 
naV ' deemed insuperable, if he had not been able to avail 
Mrnselt of the clear narrative and matchless stylo of Hume. 

It has lately been the fashion in sonic quarters to under- 
mte the merits and exaggerate the faults of Home; hut the 
most compel out judges have generally been am rug the first 
to render homage to his greatness as an historian. Thins 
Mr. Hallam remarks that tho domestic transactions in 
the reign of Edward I, have been "extremely well toh] 
by Hume, tho first Writer who had the merit of exposing 
ihc character of Edward 3,and a recent critic ha 
observed, "that Hiiine’e account of out Kuglhn nmuit * 
iN still, with all ii.s defer s, tile be d hbhwy of , h 0 

period over which it extend.^* Indeed, the History 
°f Hume will pi -bably long remain unrivalled. U it* 
not more learning and the poring over recordo that con- 


eyaLASft. 


* Thi Tima, April i t IS.*, 
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^ jit historian. A writer may be accurate u 
most erroneous in his deductions from 
best materirtlft ho may completely misrepresent 
history from want of tho ability to trace the connexion of 
events audio reason from them correctly: above all, lie 
may lack that power of historical narration without which 

tho facts of history will over remain mere annals_dry 

bones, devoid of form and flesh, and vital motion. In all 
t1*o great qualities of an historian, Hume was pre-emi¬ 
nently excellent His perception was the most acute ; his 
judgment, except when occasionally warped by prejudice, 
tho most sound; his historical views the hugest and most 
enlightened. But tho principal charm of his work Mes in 
inimitable style, the ease and grace of which inspired 
even so great a writer as Gibbon with ; a mixed sensation 
of delight and despair/ 1 

It is not intended, however, to ignore or extenuate Hume's 
defects. The Editer of the present Work has carefully com¬ 
pared the historian's statements with the host and most 
recent au; : triti<_:s retaining his language as far as was 
practicable* but at tho same time introducing into the text 


numerous corrections and additions. Hume's political 
principles, as is well known, led him to uphold the royal 
prerogative against the popular element in our eonstitu 
Hob: and this bias may he ol erred, rml only it, the 
colouring of Ids narrative, and the tone of his reasonings, 
but occasionally also, it must, he added, in an unfair use of 
I i j authorise a. Che effect of these principles is most con 
r j do nous iu that portion of his work which he first pul * 
lUhtid ; namely, the history of Jaiin I, and Charles l/ In 
dm lives of the two following Stuarts them is not much to 
which any lover of constitutional freedom would be rea¬ 


sonably inclined w object; but with the view apparently 
oi exculpating Charles 1*, the great hero of his work, in 
Ih maintenance of those principles which cost him hi* 



PEE PACE. 

E nnd ]"■; life', the historian baa been led to rc 
SSJgpy* 1 Pwogutiv^ under the Plantagonets and 

^^ TOtw a,ld more •****• than the facts will justify. 
These views it has been tho duty of the present Editor 
to mo b) and correct from later and more 'inprejudiced 
liters. 

Another defect in Hume’s History is tho carelessness 
with which ho has treated the earlier portion, and- espe¬ 
cially tho Anglo-Saxon period. This arose from two causes: 
bis philosophical indifference for a people whom ho con- 
sidrn d little hotter than barbarians; and the want of an- 
thentie h ior Ida narrative. This want h 

supplied in tho present century by tho impulse given tc, 
antiquarian research, and by the revival of the study of the 
Anglo-Saxon language and literature. Tho works of Turner, 
Pnlgrave, Lappeuberg, and Kemble have thrown an entirely 
new light Upon this period of our annals; and accordingly 
ilie early History down to the time of the Norman Conquest 
has been in a great measure rewritten by the Editor. 

•As much prominence ns possible is given in tho pre¬ 
sent \\ ork to the riso and progress of tho Const luitien - 
but in order to economise space, and at tho same t; > not 
in-oinipt the uanntivo, much important information upon 
■Ms Subject is inserted in a smaller type in tin? “ Note \ 
whore tho student will find an account of tho 
" government* Jaws, and institutions of ilie Anglo-Saxons/ 1 
“ Anglo-Norman constitution/* of tho 44 origin and 
pyo.TCK, efFarlimucr i.. 3 ’ nml of other matte s of a smiihn 
k iittl, ' voral cols- io t u tumal documents, suck 

Fetition of Right and the Hill of IHaro 
laxmK ITic-.o Kotos and liluataatior. 


ns 1 

printed at 
:t din- 

antirjuaiian m t l>- 
jeets, have 1 -on drawn up mainly - lui tho view > * ...; 

tho student in further inquiries; and with the 
a copious list of authorities is appended., 


which 

cushions on variom other iftkoHr il and ant™ 


same ol> 


3 out 
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continuation from the reign of James II., whi 
/necessary to compress into narrow limits, has been 
piled from tho best authorities, among which Xord 
Mahon’s History deserves to bo particularly mentioned, on 
account oftthe valuable assistance which has been derived 
from it in this portion of the work. All that could be 
attempted in so limited a space was a succinct narrative of 
tho principal events ; and it is hoped that no facts of any 
great importance have been omitted. 

Another work which has been of great service to the 
Editor is the • Historic Peerage of England,' by the late 
^ir Harris Nicolas. As a peer is usually mentioned in 
History by his title, and the same title has often beer 
home by different families, the student frequently expe¬ 
riences no small difficulty in ascertaining the family to 
wliidi a UHc belongs, and k opposes a relationship between 
peiv^ns who arc in no way connected. Sir Harris Nicolas 
has removed all difficulties of this kind; and accordingly 
the Editor of die present Work has taken pains to distin¬ 
guish m tho Notes between families bearing tho same 
tide, and to specify the times when titles of historical 
i mportanco wero created awl became extinct. It is believed 
tlu,t such information, which is given for tho first time in 
a History of this description, will guard the student against 

many mistakee. 


All the coins and medals figured in the work have been 
diavvn from originals in the Medal Room of the British 
Museum; and the Editor desires to express L! « 

■ '/• Hawkins and Mr. E. Stuart Poole for their advice 
i«d judgment m the selection of them. 


I-oxdjx, lsJ8. 


aurcjrvj 
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ISTOEY OF JKNGLAN 


BOOK I, 

THE BRITONS, ROMANS, and ANGLO-SAXONS. 

b«c» 55-ajj, 10GG, 


on AT TER I, 

!TilF niHTONB AXI* WOMANS, 

§ I* Knsli&iL notu > of Britain. $ 3, Tb* mtYicsl ii*ii tft'ifiinte of Bnt, ■*< 
Cvly, .>»n*k :• . of i>- 4 V, ,t r . $4. | ; u 

T- 7 " >*■ M ^ U'utua* ■ f the ISrit-:»a. < 6. t^Uj. 

HAiu^Tr , V ‘ l ; :r " . ! V f 1 '■ $ i: '- L " " ^ ^ iuvA.ion of 

V ; ■ § 9 - * $ 1 O r ,*4 V, ,. x . JV. ,, L x , 

$ 12 The ft* an w«IU th, SoWy ^ tl„ Ty J ij 

tb, UvJ-i nud the § 1H. Saxm P h,U M; C™ , : v ‘ 

fi:nrl Sc«is. § R-. Htial dfpsitnre the Rcicans, ^ {(; 

BnUits under the Romaic. § 17. Chratinnitj in BriUim. 

5 I* Tkb emitli-wcetern coasts of Britain W’.vn u, : ; IC L > ii<nk -_ 
cian ii.*- --cbaiite several centuries before liio Christian tia. Vi s J 

ENCIjAND* a 






EARLIEST NOTICES OF BRITAIN. 

nciajiirj lordfjits o?Tartcssn| and Gades ia Spain were attl 

of Britain by its abundant supply of tin, a ae«uw 
^fCTO ortanco in antiquity from the extensive use of bronze for 
tutrvcirtnufaciure of weapons ot war and implements of neace. It 
would se. m that tbe Plicenicians originally obtained tills medal from 
Iudi;*, since the G red an name foT tin 13 of Indian origin, and must 
have been brought into Greece by the Phcenicians, together with the 
article it&elf * Accordingly, when these traders found tin in the 
Scilly I d - hey gave them the name of the C;r siteridcs or the Tin- 
islands. an appellation by Which they were known to Herodotus? in 
tbe fifth century before the Christian era. Aristotle, however, is the 
first writer who 1 ■ • utions the Br? ti sh islands by name. He says 11 ] n 
the _m beyond the Pillars of Hercules arc two very large islands 

call-l Bre tannic, namely, Albion and lorne t the former being 
England and Scotland, the latter Ireland. The origin of the name 
y. Britain ia very uncertain,§ but that of Albion is perhaps derived 
nan a C -'.c "vord a. mi Tying white, a name probably g: ,en to tie 
ishit.J by the Gauls, who could not fail to lie struck with the chalky 
Uiiis of tho opposite costs 1 '. Ilimilco, a Carthaginian ru^ igntor, whoso 
‘ was extant in the fifth century of our era, and who ia repeatedly 
as au authority by Fc&tns Avieuuij in his geographical poem 
erdl 0«t Miirit: cm, touched near Albion at the Tin Islands, which 
ne calls Ocstrymnid: s. But tho oldest writer .ho gives any account 
? f ‘i-o inhabitants vs Pythons, a Massilian, fragments of whose 
journal have bean preserved by Strabo and other writers. Tty v. eso 
means some knowledge of the British islands l«came ^■dually dir 
fused among the natives of the Mediterranean. They had excited 
t|-> cunoMty and inquiries both of Polybius and Scipio aa early w 
tl- c-eond century before the Christian era,| 

*?, IJ !^‘ ician merchants, the Greek colonists of 
Masadia ( darsnlks) and Karbo (Narbonne) carried on a trade at a 
xu-y early period with the aouiliem parts of Britain, by making over- 
lawd journeys to the northern co; x of G aul. The irincipai British 
'--ports scorn at that tim to- have been tin, lead, skins, slaves and 
hiictmg-dr^ of which the Lost were used by the Celts in war; but 
" UL p-uod, when tho Britons became more- civilised, e n» and 
caUte, gold, nilvcr, and iron* and an inferior kind of peuj], may be 

tVc Jha the ^ la kmitet< * (mrirtpt ), which evidently cc-dhs 

t W 115, ' * rvM , 

**• Mmy mitwfl **«'*'": Critic tv, T Cith or K« bv 

.'Ml Undies with a blu? colour uxta&ctcd fVwtvvl In 
Wf find th 0 island mllrsi } /dtiir. which 55 clcurl 
be this ib a genuine Critic word, or borrow 
rjainM, | Polyb. iii* 57, 


mc iitliabi ants ' tiioed thel 
Uto early Welsh povms 
•auto an biitnln; hut i 
dm tfcH&Afu h c 


the 
i from 





EARLIEST INHABITANTS CTMRY, 


the list. An interesting account of the British 
Diodorus Sicrulus.* This writer relates that the 
promontory of Belgium (Laud’s End), after forming the 
c ihicid blocks, conveyed it hi waggons to m inland named 
e. i^t emoe at tow tides the space between that island and Britain 
became dry. At Ictis the tin was purchased by the merchants, who 
earned it across to Gaul. 


§ 2. Nothing is known of'the history of Britain till the invasion 
of the island by Julius Caesar in 33 .c. f>5. The fabulous tale of the 
Colonization of the island by Brute the Trojan, the great-grandson of 
rivieas, and of hie long lint of descendants, does not require any 
serious refutation. The only certain means by which nations can 
indulge their curiosity in researches concerning their remote origin 
i® t0 rout ^dcr the language, manners, and customs of their ancestors, 
to compare them with thoi _ of the neighbouring nations. There 
can be no doubt that the first inhabitants of Britain were a tribe of 
^ who peopled the island from the neighbouring continent. Their 
language was the same ; their manners, their government, their 
Superstition, —varied only by those small difierenoes which time or 
11 communication with the bordering nations must nece&aritv intro¬ 
duce. The Celia arc divided into two great branches, the Gael and 
the Oymry. of whom the former now inhabit Ireland and the High- 
sands of Scotland, and the latter the principality of AVales. It hag 
been vehemently debated whether the ancient Britons belonged to 
the Gaelic or Cymric stock of the Celtic race ; but wo may safely 
acquiesce in the conclusion of the mm cautious modem inquires, 
tiiut both the Britons and the Gauls of the continent wore Cvmry, 
and that the Welsh may bo regarded as the descendants of the 
ancient inhabitants. In proof of this it may'be sufEck ut to meutiou 
that the 1 kltic words which still exist ia the English 1 Auguasc are 
clearly to he referred to 11 in Cymric and not to the Gaol:? dialect. 

The Pallic origin of the ancient Britons is expressly stated by 
>C:usar k who says % that the maritime parts of the island were in- 
habited by Belgic Gauls, who Lad crossed over from the main him 
for the Au of plunder. He adds,, it is true, "that ih& inhabitants 
r * Interior wore .-aid by tualition to have sprung Mua the j 
roia which wq ran only inter that the curlier immigrations of the 
j . phu-o long lvtere the memory of man. Tacitua who 

derived hm information from his feffar-in-W Agri 


* v. 22. 

t This island baa h *n identified with the Me -f Wight on nvx^ nn t of t 
refillrianea of its name to Vectia- but ite proximiiv 1.7 th<? tin coujitiv rVi 
the dicamriaiKe of the intervening space between li ^ 

dry at the low tides, favour its identification with 5t. MicuuaTt Mount. b 
t Bril, GoJh ¥. 12. | Agrieol, c. 11. 
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hair and large limbs of the Caledonians indicate? 
in; and that the dark complexion of the Silurcs. 

*» and their position opposite to Spain, furnished grounds for 
believing that, they were descended from Iberian settlers r rom that 
country; but these were evidently mere conjectures, to which Tacitus 
himself seems not to Lave attached much importance, since he adds 
that upon a careful estimate of probabilities we must Irclieve that 
the Gauls took possession of the neighbouring coast, 

§ 3 . The connexion of the Britons with the Celts of Gaul is shown 
i-y Uixtir common religion, Caesar, indeed, was of opinion that Dit> 
iakm had its origin in Britain, and was transplanted thence into 
Gaul ; and it is corbtln that in his time Britain was the chief sea. of 
the religion find the principal school where it was taught. But this 
cireiunstanrc o;dy shows that the common faith of the Celtic tribes 
1.;; Wen p -eserved in its greatest purity by the remotest and most 
ancient of them# who had been drived by the tide of emigration to 
the western parts of the island. 


Ihe religion of the Britons was one of the most considerable parts 
of their government, and the Druids, who w-re their priests, pos¬ 
sessed great authority among them. Besides ministering at the 
altar and directing all religious duties, they presided over the educa¬ 
tion oT voutli ; they enjoyed an immunity from war and taxes; they 
; 1 ^ 1 both the civil and criminal jurisdiction; they decided all 

inong slates as well as among private persons, and 
whoever refused to submit to their decrees va? expand to the mod 
severe ^‘unities. The sentence of excommunication was pronounced 
:s/vanft him; ho waa forbidden acc .-s to the sacrifices or public 
wviiririp; he was debarred all intercourse with his follow-ritmens; 
he was rcfiucd the protection of the lav. ■ and death itself became an 
acceptable relief from the misery and in fumy to which he was ex- 
|K>scd, 1 bus the hands of government, which were naturally lo^; 
aiuODg that rude ;n d turb ient people, were happily strengthened 
by the terrors of their superstition* 

Mo specie of superstition was ever more terrible than that of the 
Timid* Ih hies the severe penalties which it was m tlur power 
if liiu y 'ste to Inflict in this world, they inculcated the eternal 
v-m ration of ji k. They practised their rites in dark grovi ■* 
er other f > ;-t recesses ; and in order to throw a pouter mystery 
nv ‘; thi n religion, they cornu uniented their doctrines only to the 
initiated, and strictly forbade the col v ii l?ling of them to writirr,' f 
le t they should at any lime 1>© exposed to the exaurinnf jo;i 
t,{ I ! r au« vulgar. In the ordinary Cono rs of life, however, 
tlmy employed writing, tjieir charadere being either the Greek or 
a sort of bieroylypiiics formed from the figures of plants. Of the 
uni i rc of fck nieji, except their veneration for thi. oak Find mialle- 




MANNERS AND 'CUSTOMS, 

know but little. If a mistletoe was discovered 
^ m\ oak, a priest severed it with a golden knife; 

-< * *° n ^ Was held under the tree, and two milk-white 

uuLlii wefe offered as a sacrifice. The Druids worshipped a plurality 
of gods, to which Cicsar, after the Homan fashion, applies the 
names of the deities of his own country. The attributes of the god 
chiefly worshipped appear to have resembled those of Mercury, 
The stupendous rums of Stonehenge, situated m Salisbury Plain, are 
probably the remains of a Druidical temple, but it is not mentioned 
by any ancient writer,* The principles which the Druids ineulcih d 
were piety towards the gods, charity towards man r and fortitude in 
Hnfi ring* They taught their disciples astronomy, or rather jjerhnps 
astrology, and magic, and trained them to acu ucl in legal dis¬ 
tinctions ? and a term of twenty years was commonly tievuted to the 
acquisition of the knowledge which they impart J. They chore their 
oisii higli-prietl, but the election was frequently decided by arms. 

Human sacrifice formed one vf the most terrible features of the 
Druidical worship. The victims wore generally criminals, ,r 
pri^-nera of war, but, m default of these, innocent Lind unoffending 
j arsons were sometimes immolated; and in the larger KicritWa 
immense figures made of plaited osier were filled with human bein^ 
and then set on fire. The spoils of war were often devoted by the 
Druids to their divinities; and they punished with the severest 
tortures whoever dared to secrete any part of the comeerated offering. 
These treasures they kept in woods and forests, secured by no other 
guard than the terrors of their religion ; and this steady conqutH 
over human avidity may be regarded as more signal th .1 theii 
prompting mon to the most extraordinary and most vkloif efforts. 
No idolatrous worship ever attained such an ascendant overman- 
kind *i» that oF the ancient Gauls a <d Britons ; a d the Bounins, 
after their conquest, finding it uffpc.'sLble to reconcile those nations 
to the laws and ii uitutiems of their masters while it maintained iU 
authority, wore at lust obliged to ahollsh it by penal sUtnti •; , a 
violence which had never in any ofher in*, lance been >metis :d ,. v 
those tolerating conquerors. 

§ h After the Druids, the chief authority wns assessed by o 
equestrian rh r. The British Lm D wcr/ek*<te r. l.nec.teV with 
Die Druids. They su , tin ■, ncal gios of their priuCea, ami po b 
^^.1 lyric l^try us well ns etec and didactic, nccomtuitvin* 
thair aougs with an mstmaeut allied the chroitn. ' 9 

<1 jo. Thcsouth-easteru parts i 1 UrUain lad already before the a of 


* in the compound wool V^nc-hen^ the latter half* /irruyo, protnbly rignijj, 
fi ' impost, which h a opundiki on two upright.^ niitl cou^pionlly th 
might be umJ in any ca ' ■ in which eoc- atone wa; sn & -hi „ t , :‘. iV c 
nthei'r, —Oucut, in tWwetfmj.- PhilJngieai Society* vol vu i>, as. 
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TRIBES, 


pin first end most requisite step towards a civil setr* 
M/the Britons, by tillage and agriculture, had thj| 
^ 51 a £ rieat multitude. The other inhabitants of the inland 
Bill! maintained themselves by pasture: they were eloihed with 
B,nns oi beasts: they dwelt in round huts constructed of wood or 
reeds, which they reared in the forests and marshes with which the 
country was covered: they shifted easily their habitation when 
aauaL d cither by the hopes of plunder or the fear of an enemy * 
the convenience of feeding their cattle was even a sufficient motive 
lor removing their scats; and as they were ignorant of aR the 
vefinemon * oi life, their want* and their possessions were eqtmllv 
scanty and limited,* u J 

The Briton* tattooed their bodies and stained them blue and 
with woad ; customs which were long retained by the Piets Thev 
v;o r cbeckered mantles like the Gauls or Scottish highlanders * the 
wu;*t was ended with a girdle, and metal chains adorned the breast. 
The hair and mnstachio wqro Buffered to grow, and a ring was worn 
on the middle finger, after the fashion of the Gauls. Their arms 
weiv small shield, javelins, and a pointless sword. They Jbnght 
h r U ciumote (weda, covini ) having scythes alUxed to the axles 
lhe wnior drove the chariot, and was attended by a servant who 
r -; n ' : . ' ; ]i: - vv ^F° ns ' The dexterity of the charioteers excited the 
admnation of tbo Romans. They would urge their homes at full 

' 1o ™ the ^pest hilk or edge of precipices, and 

check and turn them in full career. Sometimes they would run 
rdong trie pole, ^ or seat themselves on the yoke, and instantly if 
necessary, thu chariot. Frequently after breakthe 

B , r f ^ ih *Y W01lld ] ^P tem and fight on foot ; meanwhile 
tlso clianrjts withdrawn from the fray, and pcaiul in such a mun- 
u r a i to afford a secure retreat in cr.se of need ; thus enabling thorn 
to combine tbs rapid evolutions of cavalry with the steady timmesa 


t-t l-f ,l n >i n ' . , w ^ WIIIluCSS 

li " 1!ltr -''' illl? Tinuins had no fortresses, and their towns, if such 


,i nanae can ho appli \ to mere cljsftrs of huts, wro defended by 
n in the centre of almost Impenetrable for, -• and hv 
being surrounded with a deep ditch, nr,! a I.. . .... •„ t *. V r ,, 
trees. 

* «. T ! ' ' 1 hi tons were divided into -I, any Sm all nnth mu nr trtlv.„ ■ 

n,! * *?* c-hief rroi^^theirSr 

nl d Ul’'^r^tL W “ ™ pcSSlW ”’. a : ftr tl,e y ^ np'iaire-l » relish 

l.w liberty, for their princes or chieftains to establish am despotic 

T *!*, ' 7 crnments > though mo, ,repeal Kre 
", as well no those of all the Celtic nations; and the common 

Caaru *h st/jr 7 of tb"r 


- tue mb. lw * {nm 

Iidctiw, M the custom U net mentioned *y W«<Wnw8toS% i,SrthW " * ? '“ U 
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seem to have enjoyed sn^ro liberty among them than 
nations of Gaul from whom they were descended* Each state 
i- divided into factions within ifcgjlf: it was agitated with jealousy 
or animosity against the neighbouring states : and while the arts of 
peace were yet unknown, wars were ik n chief occupation, and formed 
Jthe chief object of ambition, among the people* 

The British tribes with whom the Romans became acquainted by 
Caesars invasion wore mainly the following, though their precise 
boundaries cannot of course bo kid down 

1 lie Cantii under lour princes, inhabited Kent 
The lYinobanfes were seated to the north of die Thames and 
between that over and the Stour, in the present t?G!anfcies of Mlddle- 
flo: and Essex, having London, already a pine* of conddernbla 
trade, for their capital. 

The Cemmcjni) perhaps the came ns the Iccni of Tadtus, dwelt 
in Norfolk, Suffolk, and OamTsridgesliire. 

The Scgonttaci inhabited parts of Hants and Berks. 

The Ancalite* and Bibroci inhabited parts of Berks and Wilts* 
Tho position of the Chssi is uncertain* 

§ 7, (kesar, taking advantage of a short interval in his Gallic 
wars, invaded Britain with two legions in tho year B.a 55* The 
natives, informed of his intention, were sensiblo of the unequal 
contest, and endeavoured to appease him by submissions, which 
however, retarded not tho execution of h\s design. After some 
resistance, he lauded, as is supposed, at Deal ; | and having obtained 
several advantages over tho Britons, and obliged them to promise 
hostages for their future obedience, ho was constrained by the 
necessity of his affairs, and the approach of winter, to withdraw hia 
forces into Gaul. The Briton?, relieved from tho terror of his arms, 
neglected the performance of their stipulations; and that haughty 
conqueror resolved next summer (a,c. 54) to chastise them te t: k 
breach of crcaty. Ho landed, ap; nrently at the same spot, and unop¬ 
posed, with above 20,000 men, and pitched his camp a little above 
Sandwich, n^ar Riebberough ; and though he found mom regular 
usktenco ham the Eritojn, who had united under Cosrivt kdiuus < 
ewvrdlou, one of their pe tty princes, he discomfited them in ^rv 
actum. He adviced into the country and passed the Thames in 
the face of the enemy at a ford, probably m the nci-hbourW] ( .f 
Kingston, in apitc of the pi W which Caswalhm had caused to h> 
driven into the bed of the river, considerable remains of which 
are said to lmve existed in the time of Bed a, seven ccntnnc- Infer 
The valiant defence fcf C&swallcn was frustrated by tho treacherous 
b i nimrion of the Triuobante:, mid other tribes. Osar n k ar l 

* The Cantii d isv 1 tkir scum* fov.u the Critic C:mf t or own ^unirv 

| S«iNotc* and Iliurtrafkas (A)* * 
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'orest fortress at \ enila m i um ^ moc ] cni A}\mi 
us own ally, Mandubr a ti Us _ ^ t ] 1(J sovereignty of tue 

-- * au ^ having oblige the inhabitants to make him 

new submissions, he relumed i v ith his army into Gaul, and left 
tliu authority of the Romans rr LOr& noimnal than real in this island 
. § *■ civil wars which ensued, and which prepared the way 
for the establishment of monarchy in Rome, saved the Britons from 
th,. yoke vdnch wai rea^y to he imposed upon them. Augustus 
apprehend vc lest the sai tte unlimited extent of dominion* which hart 
subverted the repuhl‘ C) might also overwhelm the empire recom- 
Oicnded it to U» BU&es^ » never to enlarge the terri: ries of the 
Ron inns ; find liUvms, jealous of the fame which might he acquired 
by his gaiiernls t Yiado this advice of Augustus a pretence for Lia 
inactivity. Almost a century elapsed before a Roman force again 
appeared m IriLain; but the natives during this period kept up 
f m f intercourse with Rome, though on a completely independent 
looting. Hence, aa well as through, their commerce with Gaul, 
v icre the Homan power had been completely established they 
t v , uir to have derived some tincture of Homan civilization ■ and the 
c j.us of Cynobcliu, the Oymbelino of Shakespeare, and a successor 

of CaewflRon, aa well as 
/ ^ nSjjli ; \ \ thos ® of Tasciovanua, pro- 

h\'‘ry\ ' 7 V- 1 ’ u ¥ hi * fa ’ hcr ? display 

the iafluenco of Roman 
art, and a knowledge o£ 
the Latin alphaliet Tho 
road sallies of Caligula, in 
which lie menaced Britain 
OTb^rtghC' vv ^ ™ invasion, served 
only to expose himself and 
the empire to ridicule; but at length a British exile named iV-ric 
insLigatfld the emperor Claudius to undertake the reduction of the 
takaid, :md Avihis Plautius was despatched thiihr^ at the head of 
■our legion”, mgether with Gallic auxiliaries, A. ». 48 . Tho firat 
:trv;U victory and the honour of a triumph was achieved by t'l 
O^dhifl Got*. Yeaprim, the future emperor, likewise distinguished 
hi;v if in this compaira, and at the head of the second legion 
; ' 4 durty battles, took twenty places, and subdual tlie Isle of 

'-I;.lit. Claudius himself, finbiv- matters sufficient iy r ; pared f ur 
i,! ? WK raacle « jw»mey h.t„ Uritain and received the »„b- 
imssioii .,i several Brithh rtttcs, He Cantii, AtrcLatas, on d 

lnnutnntas, whom, that possc-asicnu and mow .cultivated manner 
l ’ 1 1,0 rc ' jl ,,i,ci -l filin'; to purchase jieacv >t thu expense of their 
iii. -ty Claudius anterixi ihe <Uy of Cauiuioduimm (cither Mahlou 
or halcti jstur), where a colony of veterans was subsequently c-.;ta- 










CONQUEST OP MONA* 



i an d the south-eastern parts of Britain were 

filled mto a Roman province. 

r _-v T - 10 ° tte f r Bntou ^ under the command of Caractacus, or 
' ^ ^ ’ a T ^ 0n tynubclm, still maintained an obstinate resistance, 
and tlte Romans made 


little progress a-ainst 
them till Ofltoriua Sca¬ 
pula was sent over to com- 
mand the Roman armies 
C d7). Under this 
commander, Roman camps 
wtrt; established on the 
Avon and Severn ; tho 
Iceni* were reduced after 



A u of Emperor CUtulfwa. 

Obverse : ttcum au^.- it’Avo. p*si. tki\a iTu’?:’ <\ 
* VI tntwrtBa CUtuliiii Cnc^-ur Aojmsrua Pontiff* 
'Umji- iritwulcto Vottxtoto Villi, TiiiiH-w. r 

a desperate and brilliant £1to*™ ; Trtuttipliai 

, j i , s , . , arciton ■which eqaeitrlu ■ 'jra aad two irohHirs 

-Iruggle ; the league of the ^^rtJxa ns hiiitask (i*j Bnum ifi). 1 1 

Brigante# f ms surprised mid dispersed by the rapid march of 
Oslorms, and the Raman eagles pervaded the greater p . t of Britain 
Rut the Silurcs and OrdoyieesJ still held out, and it was not titj 
after many years of warfare that Cacr Caradoc, the residence of the 
British leader, seated on a hill in Shropshire near the confluence of 


a 1 / 1 1 1 jPf-i * 4 vVN Cl UtllUO, (j-t 

toe Loin and leme, was captured hy the Romans, and with it ^ 


Wile an. family. Caradrc himself sought slicker at tlio court of ■ is 
step-mother Cartismsndua, queen of the Brigantcs, whom lie ha 1 
formerly befriended, but by whom he was baselv and treacherenslv 
surrendered to the Romans (a.d. 51 ). Caradoc was cnvevrd to 
-Lome, where hie magnanimous behaviour procured him l c : Vr t- 
luent than those conquerors usually bc.-to«cd on captive prints. 
But even after the capture or their leader the Si lures trill held out 
and ottered so davr mined a resistance that Ostoriur is «.dd v, J 
died of vexation. 

f. 10, Tilt Romans seem to liavo done little towards the further 
subjugation of the i.-iaod till the apjwintment of Suetonius Paulirv- 
to the tv.tmi' md, tn the reign ,;.f Nero, A.n. 50. After two veara a 
iMjateful adnnmstraUnn, ho resolved on reducing the isbmi u . 
or - .t.gl^ey, t: e chief seat ..f the Druid* which afu . led a shelter to 
Ihe d] ‘{feei , Britons. The strait was crossed by the infantry in 
shallow vessels, wlulst the oavalr, cither waded m swnm T " 
Imrens endeavoured to obstruct their landing on this s , r i3‘;,7 
both by the force of their arms and tho | W of tlieir reli-im >1'?’ 
women and priests were intermingled with tho soldienT upon the 

* i\v-pl<? of Norfolk, Suffolk, and Cn&bi idm lure,. Probably <. , 

the Cenimagau «* ready 

f People between tho Humber and tlio Tyne. 
i The Siliires wdmbited South Wale*; the Orrtonc« Nortit Wak», 
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AGRICOLA* 

/mining about with flaming torches in their hands, 
Jp^pdlt dishevelled hair, they struck greater terror into the 
astonished Homans by their bowlings, cries, and execrations than the 
real danger from the armed forces wa3 able to inspire. But Sue* 
tonius, exhorting his troops to disregard tbs menaces of st supersti¬ 
tion which they despised. Impelled them to the attack, drove the* 
Britons ull the field, burned the Druids in the same fires which those 
priest* had prepared for their captive enemies, destroyed all the con- 
ecemted groves and altars ; and having thus triumphed over the 
religion of the Britons, he thought his future progress would be easy 
in reducing the people to subjection* But ho was disappointed in 
his exp ctations. The Britons, taking advantage of his absence 
were all in arms; and, headed by Boa&iem, queen of the Ieeni 
whose daughter had been defiled and herself scourged with rods 
by the Homan tribunes, had already attacked with success several 
settlements ol their inauitmg conquerors. Suetonius hastened to the 
protection of London, which was already a flourishing Homan colony ; 
but he found on his arrival that it would he requisite for the general 
nifty to abandon that place to the merciless fury of the enemy* 
London was reduced to ashes; such of the inhabitants os remained 
L* it were cruelly massacred; the Homans and all strainers, to the 
number of 70,000, were everywhere put, to the sword without dis¬ 
tinction; and the Britons, by rendering the w.u thus bloody, seemed 
determined to cut off all hopes of peace or composition with the 
enemy. Bui i Uls cruelty was revenged by Suetonius in a great ^nd 
[lectifSr® - attie (a,d. ti2), where 80,000 of the Britons aro said to 
have perished ; and Boadtcea herself, rather than fall into the hands 
of the enraged victor, put an end to her own life by poison, Nero 
a-*™ after recalled Suetonius from a government where, by suffering 
and mtUntmg so uinny severities, he was judged unlit for e np ing 
the angry and alarmed minds of the inhabitants. * 

§ 1L After some interval Ceredb received the cemiftrmd from 
iVqiiusmn (a.d, 71), and by his bravery propagated the terror of the 


liman : inns. Julius Fr on tinu s suooeede d Ue real is both I n auth ori ty 
a v 1 , reputation; but the general who finally established the dominion 
of the Homans in thia island was Julius Agricola, who governed it 
seven years (a.u. 78-85), in the reigns of Vespasian, Titus, and Do- 
toitlan, and ■ jstm?u5flhe& himself m that scene of action. 

This great commander formed a regular plan for subduing Britain 
and rendering the acquisition useful to the conquerors. After sul^ 
duing tile OitWicea, and again reducing Mona, which had revolted, 
hr carried his victorious arms northwards. In the third year of his 
povcmoient he marched as far as the Toy, wbcm he established 
garrisons > and in the ftdkrvv-ng year he erected a Hive of fortresses 
between the firths of Clyde and Forth. lie extended his concncsta 


PIG2-2U. 
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of ^ritainj and even meditated an especHHoi 
u U .,- tie S l X % au ^ years of Ms administration M 

sreat an l I ^ ralor, f §§^ Cnledouia^ M the latter of v/liicli he gained i 
&Tcu at tS v ^ory over the inhabitants under their leader Gal 
_ * _ L ^ ^ le Gnunpiaa hills. Quo of the last acts of iu 

f y ™ 6 , *° his fleet to sail round Britain, starling 

from and returning to, the Pot Urn Tmtulemris, or Sandwich. 

During these military enterprises ho neglected not the arts o 
rnmXt C 1 f‘ tT< ^ UC ^^ ^ awa an ^ 'ivilizafion among the Britons 
ciled tVv?t* X C rf lrC ari '* raisc aI1 the couveniencos of lifts, rccon 
letters nnH ‘ :>ma ? 1;mgua £ e ^ manners, instructed them it 

SwHc^fr/ir 1 T? 1 ^ d ^ ' O ^xlkut to render the*, 
inhabitants having ho \ ] \ eas ^ and agroekhte to them. Tin 

resist that of th C>1 ^ b °, W UJiC fl Uftl their own force waa to 

resistthatof the Romany acquiesced in the dominion of theirm^r n 

- ! moor^rated as part of that mighty empire; 

§ 1~. inis was the last durable conquest made by +hc Roman*. 
an,l Britain, onu subdued, p c no further disquietude to the victor’ 
Caledonia, alone-, deeded by its barren mountains and br £ 
contempt which the Homans entertained for it, sometimes infested 
tbe more cultivated parts of the island by the incursions of TC 
lubabmints. The better to secure the frontiers of the empire 
Hadrian, who TUttted tins island, built an earthen rampart Ik tween 

llets Wall, and or which them arc still considerable rnrMrs 
SuW-quon^y Lc:’.ms Urbious (a.n. MO), under Antoninus M-w 
erected ant the firths of Forth and Clyde, a l Pag 

s^ me line where fcnneriy Agricola had established d’g 

which was M kd the wnB of Antoninus, and is now known by" the 
Xnfil “ I,ykc ‘ Bllt ^fortifications did not nrove 

aMen^H 1 1 thu ^ c ^ onB ° f «* Manta and CaiedoniaJ who 
-n 0 th became t . fon: tab]? that tho proprator Tirius tm.u 
** f »" -ay eff their attach but ev® * 

*££& \^r 0t S ° y T e him “ lf - 8ew« nccordir. iy 

iitrtr, Sovoms proceeded through an alnnwth^aijfw 1“™ in 8 
extremity of the island, but with the toss oi mSo' ff’w* 0 ? 10 
made a treaty with the natiyes, by which they ,'h ■ . 
sidcrable portion of their territory, be r-turW* v .S ^ " e ™ 5 " 
shortly afterwards expired, a.U. 311. Severn* - Ji r 1,0 
deation constructed by Hadrian to be , >d 8 tmn£hS 

with a wall, it commonly bore his name* Immediately after ids 

9 Itotes aad Illustrations (B). 





SAXON PIRATES. 



fn Oaracalla, eager to grasp the empire, entered 
:e nortliem tribes, and hastened back to Horae. 

[except, however, on its northern fioiri ter, Britain under the 
Homan dominion enjoyed profound tranquillity, til! in the third 
century oi our era it*began to ho disturbed by new enemies. These 
were the Saxon pirates, whoso descents upon the eastern coast at 
became so troublesome, that the emperors Diocletian and Maxi* 
mmn were ot&ged to appoint a special officer for its deft nee, who at 
a inter period obtained the name of « Comes littorls Saxonicior 
Count of tV Haxon shore* His jurisdiction appears to have extended 
iroiii Br no-dunum, or Rrancastcr, on the coast of Norfolk, to the 
iVjrtus Ariurni, perhaps Pevensey in Sussex** Camisius, however, 
the tirst officer of this kind (a*i>* 286), fortifying the great power 
with wi ieh he was thus invested by an alliance with the Saxons 
themselves, asserted his own supremacy in Britain, and compelled 
A axunian to acknowledge him as his associate in the ‘Lipiro* Ta 
- jrj Carausnis was assassinated by his own officer All actus, who in 
turn usurped the imperial title and retained it till 29(1, when he was 
defeated by the army which Constantins had sent against him : after 

which period Britain rc 

A /v 

lyr~' 

0 , fj ^ 








^ of the Emperor CMntiiita. 


Obvcwij njr cahitovh pf Avc (JititMTASor Ca¬ 
ry iu Plug V> \\x Augustus) } Jui*t, I&nrc&tc, right* 

liPVetw. i-l .!-nVAJ JtOMA^o (llOHOVilUfl Rr 

trviin) i * ah «-,d twlor* la she Exer^ k . r: * 


maitird in tranquil obedi¬ 
ence till the termination 
of the Roman sway* 

§ 14. The lost empucajr 
who resiM in Britain 
was Constantins Cblorus, 
whose cor; rt Hekiw is 
said to have been the iv- 
lath of a British prince* 
He died afc York in 306, 
w here his son. Cons tan tin o 
In the early times of the 


the Great, assumed the title of Caisar 

Homan dominion in Britain, ! n northern parts of the island w n 
inhabited by the Caledonians and Mica he, but in the beginning o 
lha fmirtli century we find them supplanted by the Piets and Sadr 
v - ^ '■ ' ,1 -• 1 'be*. whoso desi metivo inroads were long a terror t. 

nil . a In lain* The origin of these celebrated names has givci 
T] - v - V- ' vehement disputes, V. ith respect to the £&•:•;’ it h 
mw ycoer lly admitted that tVy were an Irish triho, who crossa 
er to Britain from Bit? sister island. The ancient writers agree ii 
T * T •reacting . Ireland us tho pwporiwme of the Scots; and for aovi m 
l! * 3 afc inland bo e the name of Scotia, We cannot prcm.ninti 
With c-rird certainly upon the origin of the Piets; but the mas 


* Sea Koto* ivnd fUur 


onions (C).’ 





411 - 146 , 


PICTS AND SCOTS. 


^prhbakl o opinion is that they were those ancient Galcdo^^ ^t^ b6f > 
preserved their independence under the I womans, and mm u- 
mauled possession of the northern parts of the island till the invasion 
of the Irish Scots.* 

In the year 3GS s under the reign of Valentinian X, tho Scots and 
Piets penetrated as far as T endon, hut were repulsed by Theodosius, 
hiLoer of the emperor of the same name; who also recover d the dis¬ 
trict between the wall of Scverus and Antoninus, which be named 
^ alentia, in honour of Iris master. Under the emperor Theodosius. 
Maxiinu r a member of a distinguished British family, gained gr ai 
reputation in fighting against the Piets and Scots, was saluted cm* ' 
1 eror by hi* soldiers, established a Western Homan empire at Trover 
and vrjo even acknowledged by Theodosius ; but he was subsequently 
tairen prisoner at Aquilcm and put to death, A.m JriS. Under Max" 
;nn; a colony of British warriors is said to have been established ii 
Armorica, the subsequent Brittany. But this colonization helped U 
weaken Britain, which now began to ho more and more iufesiod b' 
the Scots, Piets, and Saxons. Stilieho afforded temporary succour ii 
390 i but soon afterwards, Gaul being already occupied by the Alani 
Buevi, and Vandals, Hon or ms waa compelled to with draw his legion 
from Britain, which, being thus relinquished by the Homans, wa 
seized upon by rebellious tyrants, who assumed the title of emperor 
§ 15. At the prayer of the Britons, tile island was visited one 
more (a.i>. 418) by tho Uoman legions, on the occasion of a nm 
inroad by tho Piets and Scots; but after repulsing the enemy 
repairing the British fortres s, and instructing tho natives he v I 
i'mho rL ud to use the anus necessary for their defence, they took tlu i 
final leave. Tho incursions of the northern barbarian- were no 1 
renewed. Led by the Gaulish bishop, St. Germain of Auxerrc, th 
Bn tons appear to have gained a victory over them in 429, whir 
the cry of onset ww% called the Hallelujah victory* But it \\t 
unavailing, and in 4 i‘ um unhappy Britons had again recourse t 
llomr. Aotius the patrician auslained at that time* hy hia valor 
and inagmmmit , the tot term i ruins of tho empire, and revived w 
a moment, among the rare Homans the spiiii , well IK 

plme, of thok anciators* 1 British amW ' : carried to Ito 

the letter of their country u eu,- which was inscribed the 'cireans , 

'V‘ / ll ; Tl a 'Xr f th V :VV W:>y ***«• 1 ^ superscri 

im», Tk kWwn mv v . o» the on* hand chase ns j n . 
U'-e »«i; ‘M Ka the “I hor throws ns back uj.., u fto Wbariaiv 
and wo have only the hard choice kf< us of perishing by tho mxn 
or by the waves/ 1 Bat Acting pressed by the arms of Attito, rim mo 
terrible enemy that ever assailed the empire, had no leisure t m i 


See Isctes and 111 LLsti\itionu (D). 
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N DITTO N OF BRITAIN UNDER THE ROMANS. 


ilainfa of allies whom generosity alone could induck 
At length the despairing Britons, guided, it is saithjya 
i of Yortigciu, a powerful prince in the smith of Britain 
—example of the Americans, resolved on calling in the 
aid of die piratical Saxons, and thus repelling the Piets and Scots hv 
means of tribes almost as barbarous, 

S 1C. Under the Homan dominion* Britain had assumed an aswei 
of groat prosperity. Agricultm- was carried to such a pitch that 
tbc island not only fed itself, hut also exported tarn- mf&St 
of gr ui 'i the northern provinces of the empire, 'lb builders 
and artisans were in request upon the continent. The coS 
was travemd by our excellent roads, which, however, worn 
Ir.ely not originally constructed by the Romans, but merely ft 

Komi >, J ’ l} 6 ? Were tie WatU ^ Street, leading from the 

to Ooioorvoo"; &% 
n > ‘ Street proc^dmg from Tynemouth, ihrough York 
Derby, and Birmingham, to St. David’s; Irmin or Ben ifn Street’ 
running wro St. David's to Southampton; and the Po*S3§ 
;omwa.l and Lincoln. Roman civilization in Britain was more 
ampletc than is commonly supposed^ though its traces have -now 

ft* «■*» vat “- of ISumTC 

ik. lousesi reads, and Inches existing in his time; aud many 
..on, of Roman buildings w-re visible in the twelfth and thirteenth 
• :nt- nca, which hav 0 now disappeared. York, Chichester, Ohtstcr 

;V7 h ,t“ 1101110118 of Tl0mw walla > ooi tho cm u ;; 

f DorcLc s^r, Cirencester, and Sflchcsfor are still visible f rh*> 
Cat rleon (Isca Shurum), is well as Bath Ld UThc-iS 
-mph i, and palaces Western ter Abbey was the site of o (u & 

. Ajk-i,,, whilst on that of St, Paul's stood another of Diana, Even 
V ’ U1 , L °^° n and , rjtliCr places our occupied by the Romans if 
be spade « the workman penetrates to an un-i nai depth below the 
oil, fragments of p ''.cry, tesselated pavements, and other object 
r^freqaeuwy diKovcrcd, which testify the presence of its former 
wTH-r,. Thus, when tho Saxons established thorn-elves in Britaff 

hi, tT’miWfi dW f Slt v i‘ thi '?^ OT,nn walH aud feasted tLcir eves 
Hi the magnificent works of Roman art. ™ ® 

But at the same time it must ho recollected that tbn p„„„ 
coups tion of Britain was purely TO iii“ 6 Rwnw » 

- “*r ^,mp!.:toly Romanised mB££?' 

PW«- The native, continued to ewyk [wTJ , “ d 
c number of Latin words winch found „ permanent 

H com, ..itivcly small; cad the only tJLi, 
the Roman occupation . - b laring in the English 1*L JL 


* Kotuw iuvl lUtumtiom (E). 





INTRODUCTION OF CHRISTIANITY. 


termination Chester, caster, kc. (from centra}, %lJb$L£fr 
? ai5ch ?^ Lancaster, & Cr ; to coin (colon ia\ which 39 foand 
jrncoln ; ana to the word street, from stratum or strata. Tlie 
con 1 ion of England under the Romans has br rt ti well compared by 
a m era wnter with that of Ireland as it existed under English 
nx G m 1 c ^ 1 ^ cont ^ry. 44 The towns were entirely peopled by the 
conquerors t they alone were capable of holding municipal privileges 
or power: and the country was covered with the houses of gentry 
a aTt ^holders who were all cither descended from the old con¬ 
querors or new £j tilers. The peasantry only were British—that 
3 ' svr * * n sclent times equally slaves under one race oi 
or another, and who were only spurred into insurrection by 
l^itical agitators or by foreign inva sions. Still, as in Ireland, the 
pcasantiy, j-.vnig no attachment to their lords, were easily evritxd 
o revolt; and a suocestol inroad of the Caledonian, would always 
be attended by a corresponding agitation among the Britons.” * 
g 17. Christianity was introduced into Britain at an early period 
in all probability, however, not through Home, but from the East’ 
by means of the Mediterranean commerce carried or. throe, rii Gaul’ 
It is known that the latter country had numerous Christian eomrrc- 
gations in the 2nd century. The most probable tradition ascribes 
the adoption of Christianity in Britain, as an established rdi-rion to 
Prmce Lucius, or Lever Maui (the Great Light), who flourished some 
time m tbo second hal f of the 2nd century. Under Diocletian, Britai n 
reckons the martyrdom of St. Alb An at Venrlam, and of Aaron an,! 
duiius, two cit i" : ts of Caerleon. At the fi rst council of A rles, in Sl4 
tliree British bishops appeared, namely, Eborius ofYorb, Ilesli’tutus of 
Loudon, end Adclfius, probably of Lincoln; whose tenets are said to 
navo differed from those oi the Romish church. 4 he monastery ot' 
™ 1 ^ or » near theater, was founded at an early period; its uamt 
literally hati or the great circle, was a generic one for a coner^ 
^ a V"? or m iini h r y, and thus wo find more than ono Ban or in 
,}?% -T’? Bil : !o . w “ tran «< ■•‘••d into the British tongue, and e- - 
of the BriUeh cccWti™ were famous for their learning and acute- 
thee; r.nent of St. Augustine, wd trader of ri,a 
^wtach Wre h JS norae.u „iid t° have been a Briton whe-s At 
nan>e was Morgan, whilst ids d,Celsius WM an Ir^ lr 
bt. Gen..am, bishop r-l Auvrrra, and Lupit,, bisW, 0 r -iw ' 
sent over to Britain by Pope Celertine to ,:on(uta tU Pel® And 
tho expulsion ot those L reties by Severn*, hi- 0 f Trf ,n ’ 

St. Germain, in a second vhdt in 440, was one of the last S of 
Roman power in this island* 


Edinburgh Renew, voL xav. }\ 200. 



13 . 0 . 

55. C^sar*s flrat invasion of Fritum. 
54. Cresair'B second Invasion. 

A.D. 

43. Claudios triads an expedition to 
Britain. 

51. CRravtacTU Buhducd mid conveyed 
to Homo. 

G2, Defeat and death of Eoadicea. 

78-&5, AdmifliatTation of Agrteola. 
131. Hadrian Tiilts Britain, and eon- 
struct* a rampart, 

H&* Lolliiu Urbicu* raises a rampart 


A,V* 

between the firths of Forth and 
Clyde. 

203. Sever us visits Britain ; builds a 
wall. 

233-203. Usurpation of Cur auxins, 
293^296. Usurpation of Alkclus. 

306. Death of OonstatitiiUL at York. 

368. The Scots and Picte penetrate to 
London. 

429. The Hallelujah victory. 

440, The Britons supplicate Afdtua fot 

aufsipm:** 


NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


a. cay am voyages to beitaik. 

The subject of C^m’i two voyages 
to Britain baa given riue to much con¬ 
troversy. In Lts tarot voyage car 
merely ciy* that ho Baited from the 
country of the M or bit, without up .ty¬ 
ing the oxtet apbtj but there t in be 
111 tie doubt that he started from the 
feme piano as in Ms second expedition, 
namely, the IVmu It 5ti-t, which fa uup- 
poied by D'Anrillo* who has been fol¬ 
lowed by mod tn writers, to ho 
Wiwant, about halfway hfrtwecn Bon¬ 
ked' nrtd Cfliai*. In his first expedi¬ 
tion Cu -ar mur,t have landed on the 
Mtn or 27th of August, since ho tells 
*■ that It wnir full moon on the fourth 
Jay j ter his arrival in Britain; and it 
has bren calculated by Dr. IJulley the 
avtrono^octr that tM* full moqn was on 
r he night of the 3€th .4 August (Phil-.- 
•ojii; ‘U\{ Transactions, ahrUiged to the 
c d of tho year 1766 by John Low- 
ttmipe, t#jI. Id. p. 412). Dr. Haltey 
matt] tamed vhal C>sar landed at Deal, 

• nd hla opinion has been adopted by 
ahi.cMt all irttbtefiuent Tvrb' r ‘T-i; but Jir. 
Airy, tho Aiitrtiuoiuer-Kuyal, has lately 
aimed an entirely new hypcrUiesit Be 
•upp-vses that Cteear sailed from tho 
ejtuary *: the Bauitue and landed at thr 
beach of Pi*vrnj»i‘jr, -n the wif s-iv. 
eex, n.mr tu€ ** r ac rput where AVj 

the Ctroqueior di'^nbxrleed nearly li 
rim tut tea sften, ardi, Tar reader will 
bud “ .! ■ ?rg,iiKt' ta of Mr, A1 y in the 

* Arsiu&otagtij* tai § xxx ir. p. 23 l f *r- r 


B. THE ROMAN WALL. 

The Roman fartlBcation, which crc 4 ^* 
England from tho dway Finh to the 
River Tyne, obuifste of a atones wall and 
an earthen rampart running parallel 
vlth one another, generally at the dis¬ 
tance of 3o or 70 yards, Jhe. Brace 
maintains, in his work on the 11 Roman 
Wall,” that the stone wall and the turf 
valium both belong to otto nnd thb 
same fortification, and that they wera 
erected by the emperor Hadrian at one 
and the same time, the former to check 
Die M-.ratio and Otedonintie, the hitter 
to repress any hostile at tempta of the 
Ecuthem Britons. It m impoEsiWe to 
dteemu this subject in the limit* of this 
1 note* kit td kcu no sufEgteiit reason to 
I ahandrv. the generally received opinion 
, Dial, sji i : vuRmo of Hadrian was not 
r-ufhviont to eheds the CaltdaulAm, it 
I ■-'■ob strengthened, or rather supenicdvA 
| bj the wall of Ec vcrus. Tho*amehne ,:iis 
I naturally adopted, the only difh runro 

I Icing in the method of engineering* by 

II adopting a tefty end strong wall i .ci ictl 
* over btii'hte in- iad of low r.outui^ 

running through :h-> valley*. Thli new 
| wall was rntide t ■ start from tho r taUoni 

J whteb alretuty existed, and thtu the 

Lrouhte and expense uf creelhig new ata- 
ti'’"u: W' to saved. Tbis will alw account 
fvr he <*- l:,.V '.nxe of tuncripu-ne 
btlng found in them heniiog tjJr name 
of Uudrteu. 








NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS, 


!omes littoris saxonicl 

jrtberg, Kemble, and FCveral 
writers maintain that this oIDcer, 
■JerKcd bh name, not from defending 
the coaid which wu exposed to the in¬ 
vasions of the Saxon pirate?, hut from 
bis commanding the Saxon s who were 
settled along thi toifits of Britain before 
the arrival of Hongtst ami Horsa in 450. 
liii t there seem* no objection to the or- 
dir-^ry interpretation which bus been 
adopted in the text, Ur. G-u t cor¬ 
rectly remarks that, as the Welsh marches 
in Shropshire and the Scotch marches in 
Northumberland wre so called, not bc- 
imuee they were inhabited by Welshmen 
ot ScauLmen, but bevau-i' they were 
; j tJl * incursions of these two races, 
and were provided with a regular mili¬ 
tary organization for the purpose of 
repelling their incursion*,, so, : r pre¬ 
cisely similar reasons, the *offth-4aJtcrn 
f.y±x% of Britain was called tho Saxon 
Shore, or Frontier. In the Nothin iho 
Saxon Shore Ls also called tho Saxon 
Frontier [Limes Saxemicua). 


D. T1IE SCOTS AND ITCTS1 

From the second to the eleventh cen¬ 
tury the Scots are mentioned ru? the 
inhabitants of Ireland, and that Island 
bore the name of Scotia. ThD is clearly 
proved by the authorities i'‘Hefted foy 
2 cuss, Die Deutsche n uud dm Noalibar- 
stUmme, p, bGS Thus Claadlan aays 

“JVefturmn cumul** finval gl ntl»' * 

„. f , is* i r. tVii, 17 ml jts, 

VflJmU SllihJii^totann irun SruitKl msa 

““’W" t*'Lem4,atiii t -k.U.1&i. 

The Gaelic spoken by the Scotch High¬ 
binders u ihe Kamo Utiguagc as the Lrec 
►; "ken by the Irish, and there can bo no 
doubt that it wius brought into Britain 
by tho Irish -cut*. 

'I u ii Tho l l- t* w> • Cells, nmt akin 
lu the Welsh rather tlmi to the Gael, 
appear* from Uio names pf their Vjngf] 
ufJc'-’L J4 geuuifio lt-*t, from the :.;*h 
century liwuv. n d, s bis s been presitrvtid. 
Alum*-, the only PicUriv word giv ta us 
such by an unci'.id writer w v m m?. 
Lb.- hamt given b] to the 

eautcm termination of the valium of S u 
toniaua, Fm is decidedly Welsh. Tbc 
natno of the Ochit bill* in Perthahire, 
ia the country of the riels, 15 to bo ex¬ 
plained from the Welsh e->A. \ ** high.” 
Again, the Welsh prefix nbtr in local 
names m tho Fk:isb territory wins 



changed into tho Gaelic 
occupation of the country by ftte' _ 

Scots ; thus Interim and Interns thy 
were previously ilwiB and Abrrnethy. 
—See Garnett, Transaction 3 of the Phi¬ 
lological feoeicty, vol. i. p. 119* 

E. GOVERNMENT AND DIVISIONS 

OF Bill TAIN UNDER TOE RO¬ 
MANS. 

Britain, I ike the other distant pro¬ 
vince* of the empire, was under the 
Immediate superintendence of the em¬ 
peror, nnd not of the collate, It ws- 
formed into a Roman province by iho 
emperor Chi ml [us iifur the campaign of 
A.m 4 : 5 , and w.n governed at first by n 
Ja '.mus of comaiJar rank: its financial 
nHiiira were B*Unliiiif turret by a procu^ 
tutor. It was aubacquenlly divided hy 
Septimhus Severn* into two jmrU, Erl* 
tannia Superb and Inferior, each go¬ 
verned by a Praac*. 

The inter organization of Britain 
contained in the 2ft<r:tix Itnpcrii, a ^ 
c nine nt compiled about a.». 400 . When 
Diocletian divided the emi ire into fbur 
Prefectures, Britain formed the third 
gr^at diocese in tho prefecture of thu 
Gauls, of which tho Fra:foetus Pretoria 
resided, ft ret at TrAvi and afterwards 
at Arles, EriUiif wire governed by a 
F froriiUj who resided at Ebomcmn 
(York}, uul was subdivided into fear 
[irudilWfl, Britannia FrUua, B'riL.nnla 
Seeunda, Maxima Cwsai lends, ITavLv: 
to which a fifth, Valentin, w ns .1 by 
Thcudoclus in a.p. 3 B 3 , The t iUmtiou 
of tlK-hfl province^ is to time ext: nt im- 
ccrtkln, and rests molniy upon the nu- 

thorityof Richard of Circjiev^Lcr, u monk 

of the 14th century, wht^c t '.xkuiuny 
must be received with aitspicion. 

I- BaiTAyMi* PniMA, ff- VLi-nod by a 

the country toulh of the Thames 
nad BtMul < hanneL 

ij ■ l ’’ ! i'vsM.v ix 1 ■ v ■'a, g ‘Turned bv 
1 Pra> t.t, the twuntry <u twer-n b j. 
,\‘fi ,,r 5 tUo "■-.-'V.:,., iW„n, 

shire, Monmouthshire*, and 
BbropiihirOj Gl lucestc, ahire, 
cestershlrc. 

by 1 1 ra ^ the country north of iho 
Tbumo, cast of Sever,, south Jf he 
Meier y und the Humber. 

i l Maxim - governed 

; by a CousuSeu is, north of the Nb r , * 
[ and tho Humber to the wall of Severn*. 


paria . i 
and \Y,„. 






NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Ci la! 
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^fe^^K^^oiiSTiIaTiSj tlie country bc- 
____ wall of Sevenis ana the 
rampart of Autoninos, the south part 
of Scotland, Northumberland, and part 
of Cumberland* 

Thci country north of the rampart of 
Antoninus was never long in the power 
of the Homans. Richard of Cirencester 
Efives the name of Vesica*a to tbc 
district subdued by Agricbta between 
the ram part mad a lino drawn from the 
Moray Firth to the mouth of the Clyde. 

Tiow A:t Town?, The following is the 
list of Hie hard of Cirencester,—1* Mu« 
KicirtA, two lit number. Mwacttm, 
York. Ysmiamiuta, St. Albans. 

*- Cou>#i£, colonies of Homan eiti- 
xenj h nine In number* Zojidinium, 
with the Kuraaine of Avyvtta, London* 
CflJnnLdfwnwm* Colchester or Maldon. 
JiJi'jtupi*, Ilichborough* Therm en or 
^? (aP SoIit t Bath* I&ca SHuna^ Cnsr- 
Icor.. Head, Chester. Gierum or Matt- 
dia, Glance titer* IAndum t Lincoln* 
cither Cambridge or Chcs- 
lerfard, or IckilnKhcm, in Suffolk* 
it* CtUTATEt IiATJO JtB* MSitAI,* 
i< il in number. Dumomapus or Dura- 
bria, Carter on None, or Water New¬ 
ton. diliirutHMn, Cattcrick in 
Yer •!i-ire, Cambadunum, Slack in 
Yorkshire. Ctootum, lUbchcster in 
Lancashire. LupuralUtm, Carlisle, 
JPferofora, Burgh lieati in MorGyahlre, 
Scotland. Victoria, Deal gin Rcas ;r. 
PertiLafim* Oir*nium Y Cirencester. 
Sirhwdujmm^ Old Sanim* 

4. SvirmrmAB im Civitatm, twelve in 
number. V:ta f Rstparum, "Winches- 
ter* Vaita /rer^ri,^, Calmer, near 
Norwich, Yen f a S&urum, Cacr^mt, 
OT Cocr-gwcnt, in Monmmithriure. &. 
ffontwm, Cacr-Sdont, near Crivrmtrvpr.. 


* TV» th’ai praam*! noil-!* Hi* qtn* l^tI- 
"• , Iratha (1 iuJnrttoo hc.^cnlW- 

*C !i5.,.i;i'i Uhl. if AttHfbttUi, in. 

- f * r *t* <*<*■'* frtim tU? IVlL-a *n T rJ tft.T,* « 

X»n nrp uvrntiin 

iTrltote. f1» Itun^aiw obtiikhl ibfir ajms- fc. 

CT1 ?" ra T ***** uiiMbked iho d^m. ru* 
S^MM il« utri (be «* m a timimt* maJuZ 

1 ”'. 3 * v< P": fi 1r ”■ '.rJ lht»J H tilfd u,, 

!^V" C -' EiWtAml Of 0 :H * : 

nu<amttr, Rh Out- 

fctL. . 1 * ^ Sr*U. pubT*L .! i^ibB 

JSEwGts* taJ » h « 3 3^lpEtt' hty .t 


ifuWrfHmiMj Seiton! near Colyton, 
von, Rzgw, Leicester. Cantwpolis, or 
Xj nr errmun p Canterbury, ilunnum, or 
Bitxhtm,' Lor cluster. Jsca t Exeter* 
Brcmti\ium t Hlechester, Northumber* 
land. Vfndonum t near Andover, Hants, 

UurpSririTj Rochester. 

Hohas' Mii.tT.vnv CoHnAimtias* The 
military torcea were originally under the 
command of (he Legs In s, but after the 
reparation of the ciril and military nd- 
ministration of the province! by nioclo- 
tian t they were placed under three chief 
military officer , who bore the titles of 
Carnes £ Titan niantm, Cbmu LUtoris 
Sxxonici par Britanniam t and Dux Bri- 
taimiarvm. The title of Ccmts, or Otm- 
P«nwni waa the highest, and the Cbmct 
Brkannmnini had tha chief eommejid 
of the military force % in Britain* The 
£bniej lUt&ris JBa&mid haa been already 
spoken of. The Day. ilrifunfiiflrujjt had 
charge of the wall of $trerun, and the 
command of the troops In the northrm 
part of the province. At the time of 
the Notitia the Homan army in HriUlp 
consisted of 20,000 men* 


F, AUTHORITIES. 


Some of the <U«*lcal authoritlca rc- 
t ; cning tho early LlMory of Britn[n 
: wo been alluded to in thp preceding 
pages, and all the paraagea bearing on 
the subject In the Greek and Latin 
writer i, as well as in the undent English 
authors, *01 be found collected in the 
■ Blonuffiasia Hia toricft Britannita,' to], 
i. 1848. The moii Important motlcm 
works on Komar. Britain ai o Cam* 
''•■o'f- Britannia ; irorsky’a Britannia 
fi&nrano ; Sttikely" E!*:trhtnu* i WhiU 
takur^ ffiv.ury of Uanch**frr; Lanptn- 
hcrg + H History p/ Rnyiard, transited by 
Thorpe j Algernon Herberts Britannia 
under the Romans t Bmets’s Roman WdIL 
necking’s Note? cn the Nctitln lBynii(L 
t tm, voi. ih p. 49C : Guest On tht Early 
English Settkiusntt »;* At^rA Rnimn, 
published in the Frwcodings of the 
Ai h-logical Institute hajd at Sutii** 
bury, 1849 J the ai .. 
the F"nny Cyclop*r-flirt ; aitd u nrtlric 
in the Edinburgh JJkrieir, vat. jtciv, p, 
i77 iry., on ths coaci Jim of Britain 
under tbc Homans. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THB AX0L0-8AS0S3 TILL THE HEIGH OF EOBEP.T. 

AnsWwI’. ''u'ry 1 ! J ^ ' S - * 2 - M “»«* “ d religion of tht 

the Germm InvarfVt'Jo Kont^^hV’av 8 oi 

* '■■ •-«cond evtUotn. at > H,,‘ cl' r "t t,e " s : f *• Sa *« «**«•< 

••W—t of the fC„ § 7. Third 

of lb# German iiir&dcrc—in 1 OUi lh ^ mun 

11 tllc Gilman invadurs—ij. Xu, r.-lk in 1 Scjin'' * 8 .?‘ wit lvine at 

of theGemaninvadorv-taKo^^rt^ T It ^ 

§ 12. The Heptarchy, British State r T U e : 5 ^ of «*■<*■ 
SusBei, Ceawlin of Wessex. j» ?Lh,-l W VvJi ” , w “ du ' El, » of 
Ini '-eduction of Christianity.' £ la" [ )ca ih a t r.V’. 1,1 '' d Bre twalj», 

?» ajam a™.. 

S lb, td*l», fifth Bretwaida, His conversion't<> Caaridionity.' 11 "* " 7 ' 
Hiafon- of Hoilhmnbda. Oswald, sixth Bmwa!!,,. 5 is. On,Vo/ 

Nwtlrambria, sen-nth Bretivnlda, y«Hii* of the kingdom of No,ih 




THE SAXON'S — THE ANGLES, 


'IthfiV ” f 1Vessex - “<I Egbert. §20. Histo., 

SSir 5 21 CouqucstB ° f Esbert - v ' ii!> 



L ' ... i ' to f lc now c ? 1 ' ed 111 % t1lG Britons to tbdc assistance, and 
w ho ultimately succeeded in establishing themselves iu the oountrv 
vi.:ch they were required to defend, were a Germanic race who 
under the general name of Saxons, inhabited The nwifi-western’ 
Ce-iet of Germany from the CiinEiFIe’ChcrsoucijUs, or present Den 
iuu .;, to the mouths of the Rhine. At the period of which J 
yvAiny, we iind them divided into three pMfifeU 
Saxons proper, §te Angles, and the Jutes. U 

•„ 1 .'„? 7 t S piT S ' # ~ T , h!s r r ' h are first mentioned in the second 
Cl ubdcChi SST' Wl ‘°. tbem ^ «« narrow neck of th 
VI U taS T “ ttrCe Uhad * °W >ahv thB “«>«» of the 
months of tN W T P ° Wer i e ” tcnded WCBtward « ^ as the 
I--, : *1“^'' A mo “g (lle tribes subject to them were the 

-i i;? ’(Wlftf J> f0rmC 1 ° le m;lj0rity of tlie **» wwdew of 

s= skis as»swjaicisf ' 

always U divided into tw^ wS^‘T'*’ 

writers have given the mono of 6W.’ (the peoplr/h Z 
‘“tenor or higher parts of Germany) and Low OermJZ Ai , 
in the l,nv,r parts of the country near ^oStiT^ 0 
Uh.nrcd to the Los Germanic branch Jdt 'l 8a ” n * 
eluioly dliod to that of the modem Dutch. * angnage was 
H, Tt\ Anglos or Engle, who aoCGiarami,^ ^ 

Sa^.oi, , seem to have been a more numerous and .—fS^ 83 tup ’ 
(loy pTipVd ft larger district of Britain, end at lcn-nhulveTl’ 

,!amo t0 •'"»«« ,(md 4 They ««;lcd in !£|T J^T 
i.vstera ( "unties, north of Be*.*: nr the l. ’ . 

na 1 NnvthuvLbria, or all the counties north of the Humk^S 

ffientimcd % Tacitus; among the - tribes ofS 


. - - wtf which 

With tltat ul the Such iv the 
on seamen. 


lC l }nlrXE U ^' X &Yhid V? U ■ * hwt 

Ki, 4- ' lu « ,u “ «?"•»« their name with that uf uie 

i * its wor4 " ,emt noii,u,e n,Me “ 

£n£L i ' “IW 

lt K. Vk « ' V.ht >, 

+ Sa xon . ' t ^ fct l]sk ' title fU V I HO! mean th 

■^igifuid, as dUtiflguiehpd fyoro 0^, 


but th* 
tiiipiit, 

& ^citnjiiin, c* 40, 


; lust 

1 Angles and 
£it^uia nf iKd Cou- 



MANNERS AND RELIGION OF ANGLO-5 A XO 


SSza™£ « plwd by Ptolemy ou tl 

Wf ,r , h ^ &“ta. licence Uiy 



l the wester 

ls: ; frt fVlrt / 1 j i . - Thence they migrated nort 

-Tal lcd !l .t^rT where they inhabited a 

is Ktill a *At I ■ t v T bctWueri ^ 1G Saxons and the Jutes. 

I K r f 1 ^' 1115 »“»« between il-e river Site and 
1 1 ^n 15 W* ifc must have campi tod a » udi 

I 7’ -i ' 1 ! T ^ > 1 ,e Angles, like the Saxons, were originally a 

nr 1 ^vVi ^• Ut tllelr p!Vst sr -ttk'menfs were upon the 
a Li «££* f th j Llb ® 111 thc nfci 3bbourhood of lli-h German tril'ta*, 
tl r„ SK, ' Ild toth* proximity of iL, Danes, tMi 

itohW r * P ’:;;T '° h T ?*** *0 l> m, extent by «Lir 
Endand t>( rjeuliarihes in the northern dialects of 

K ; e % " ajid languages. 

JU. Me i/uto;., JThese mvadtra were not so numerous hven M 
the Baxopa, and possess d only Kent, the Isle of W, .M, and p“l| 
Hampshire. They came from the peninsula of Jutland, which * 
now inhabited by he Danes; hut it is probable that tho possessions 
Ot the Germans, who ] euple at present the southern part of the 
Tiiusula, extended further north in ancient times, and there ar > =, 4ie 
reasons for believm- that the Jutes were Goths, who, like the Saxons 
and Angles, wore also a low Germanic race. 

§2. The German me. who invaded Britain wm Pagan, barba- 
ntms. Their religion, which was common to them with the Scan- 
mavians seems to have been a compound between the worship 
ol the cclcsUal bodies and that of deified heroes. Ttib fact w ill 
' T tl ’° ^ n V a PP Uc d to the days or rhe week, 
an) ul U& T S j 1 among Uf: . Thun ?i<fag 

W? anJ 5tond: ‘i'» ~l nftvr the two 
■hulos J Ult TLtV \ St bc ol **ry/ed that the sex of those 

andBnr rcVri f 11 A uy the Greeks 

2i tCT §* * m **& by tbo Germans as f.n, 

™*nXn*. The name of Tuesday is by some 

UoutirvT jS? £ ... ' f «* Teu^ whilst ofl*S 

ItVCs..’.,,, or w\i>,' r 1 ‘ ,l tto w ? Tc ' I 1 Odin 

)j0d of W. .. o.muuu to all the Teuton':.* md w^i»T 1 >e 

That he must haTo i w a deified i-rm i - aw * duwv * a mx ‘ s - 

circumstance lb,*.. | t „d.. w !V ' "‘ «>u 

houses unoof! the Anelu-S tt™* ■,. , tno roval 

decent from Woden. SWos.’or iTn 1 ' f,rfr 

g<xl "lAor, the thuadercr, cqv'. to i\-,» h v r> JL Ui!t f rJ vl 
Homan Jove, who ,:.H e A !:,« Li AT T\ L" 

or Friday, w w, ,-.i to tl. e4de,s FrttT"ti " J' 
sort of Woden and northern Venus. Lastly, Saturday VieSuTiL 



SHIPS OF ANGLO-SAXONS. 



irom the attributes with which ho is 
/ a fish and a bucket, appears to Lave been a water-gG 
7 ^-. htsc, the Anglo-Saxons had many other deities. They 
believed in the immortality of the soul and the* existence of a super¬ 
natural odd ; hut their worship, though, fanciful and superstitious, 
was not tainted with go much cruelty as disfigured that of the 
Druids. Their sensual ideas of a future state were calculated, like 
those of the Mahometans, to inspire them with a contempt of death. 
They Tjclieyed that if they obtained the favour of Woden by th ir 
v 1 C lVr they » le - account of the other virtues) they should 
be- admitted after their death into his hall; and, reposin- on 
couches, should satiate themselves with ale from the skulk of their 
enemies whom they had skin in battle. Incited by this idea of 
paradise, which gratified at once the passion of.revenge and that of 
iii temperance, the ruling inclinations of barbarians, they despised 
toe dangers of war, and increased their native ferocity against the 
vanquished by their religious prejudices. 

§ I he fillips, or keek (ceoks), of the Saxons appear at an 
*u emt p-dod to have been rudely constructed of a few planks sur- 
mounted with wattled osteia and covered rith skins; and in these 
U.nL vewek they fearlessly trusted themselves without a compass to 
he winds and waves of the at rmy ocean which washed their Shores 
Wo may infer, however, from the number of men which they con* 
veyet. to I hVom, that in the ;dh century- their ships must have been 
ranch enlarged m size and improved in solidity of const ruction The 
anas of the Anglo-Saxons were targets worn on the left arm V< 

^ ar ™ w - swords, baule-axes, and hcnvy clubs filled 
with spikes of wn. Sidoniu^ the bis! op of Clermont* has described 


Lb^ terror which these barbarians inspired. 44 We ha' 


e hqL u he 


>> e nave n 

ray:, a more cnu-i and dangercmi enemy thou the Bm cns Th 
overcome all who have the courage io oppoee i'r-m, ’ TW ‘mm-S 
all who arc so in-prudent as not to he prepared for their attac 
V h,n they pursue, they inevitably overtake : wh en they**nurautd 

t l “ ,r °“I* } a Cl ‘ rtain - ™*y A <*Vte danger: they are inurej to 
s. up wreck: they are eager to purchas booty with the peril of tlWr 
1 f ■ tempests, which to others are so dreadful, to tb m arc iub. 

bv thl JZ U l 6tCrm iB , their when they are pursued 

ft* an V cm « ! b4 ‘, cow for operations when they meditate 
. suit their own shores, they devoto to the 
u ,. *f 11,01 r tlle <ontl ‘ part of the principal captives: and 
11 , >* vrfJ on 1110 I*™* Oi retmaiD", tLp lit* are cutd with an 
AiiuctafKin of equity, and iho bnpkraa vow m fulfilled.” * Such were 
111 barDaturas who .were now approach mg tho British thcres, 


f tpioi*! by Ungftrd, l p. 73. 




SETTLEMENT'S 6F GERMAN INVADERS, 

SecoTtd settlement of the German invaders, a.tx 477 
?7y and therefore during the lifetime of Hengtet, Ella 
^JJ^his tierce sods, Cornell, Wlenciiig, and Cissn, landed with a 
>-Xly of Easons from three ships at the place afterwards called 
Oymeu’s ora, upon the eastern side of Chichester harbour in Sussex; 
hut the Britons were not expelled till defeated in many battles by 
their warlike invaders. After tho capture of the old Roman town 
of Andcrida, or Andredes-ceaster (Pevcnsoy)* in 490, when the whole 
British garrison was put to the award, Ella assumed the title of king 
of the South-Seze or Sut; .r, and extended his dominion over the 
modern county of Sussex and a great part of Surrey, Ella is said to 
have died between 614 and 519, and was succeeded by his son Cites a ; 
in whose line th kingdom of Sussex remained for a long period, 
iough wc know not even the name of any of his successors. The 
eajdtiil of this kingdom was Chichester, which derives its name 
from Cissa (Cissa-coaster, the chest ct or city of Ctesa). To tLcajJJ 
German invaders is due the division of Sussex into r ojks, which 
again are divided into hundreds. 

§ <, lh\rd $r!ileinefit of the (?eman in widen f aj>. 495,—The 
third body of German invaders were, like the bat, also Saxons 
hi\ .ended in 49 d under the command of Gordie and his son 
Gb ide:, at a place called CerdiVs ora, which was probably at tho 
n youth of the Itohin river along tho < astern side of the Southampton 
' atcr, None of the invaders met with inch vigor* us resipt u\r \ or 
exerted ruck valour and perseverance in p ush ing their conquests, 

( ordie did not make much progress till six years Inter, after calling 
tn from Germany the aid of ,'ort; from whom the town of 1' rts- 
ttunUh is said ft> derive if:-: nam . as being the place where Pott 
1 uded and ft bated the Brliom, In 514 Gerdic was reinforced by 
the arrival of his nephews, Sluf and Wihtear, v ho are a! > repre¬ 
sented 03 JutisU leaders, Cerdic’s power now becanye mote fonnid- 
able; many dial tic tM were conquered, and among them the Isle o I 
Wight, which Cerdie i oowed on lib nephews. It was not, how¬ 
ever, till h:s ;;reat victory over t) * Britons at Gerdio * f.rd (or Char- 
lord, In Hampshire) In 519 that (Vrdio assumed tho r -;d ihlc and 
creeled Hie kin s hun nf the VTcst-S^xa or iVr ^ . i .Vrdir's furthn 
Vrogro?H towards ' T west was ch.-ckc4 bv a are-: defeat which he 
rrn sved ; She following year at Baden • from Arthur, prince 

of Ihe Itamnami, whos* heroic vnbm now am-Mined the 
fate of hte country. This is that Arthur so much celebrated in the ! 
POQga of British bards, and whose military addevemente have been 
I ’ ruded with so many fables oe even to dve tx^ou for entomb hr* 

* Mount Bad on is manly itartlibd vv th Unthy h u t Dr. Guo adders 
Vrong realms for believing it to be Bad bury in (r/ WKtl 
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%\$ETTLAMENTS OF GERMAN INVADERS. 
sA 


Citat\ 


) Sip real existence. But poets, though they disfigure ti^^ 
□story By their fictions, mid use strange liberties with ^ 
Alley are the sole historians, as among the Briious, have 
iiy some foundation for their wildest exaggeration^” 

Cerdic died in 534, leaving his dominions to his son Cymric, who 
ruled till his death in 560, and considerably extended his kingdom* 
the capital of which was AYinton-ceasier, or Winchester, the ancient 
Venta Iklgarum, Cymric was succeeded by his son Ceawlin. 

§ 8. Fourth settlement of the German Invaders, a.I). 527* —Those 
invaders we re also Saxons* They founded the kingdom of the Fast- 
H xc or Essex, to which the Mid die-Scxc or Middlesex also belonged* 

A Tee vine or Ercemvine was the first Hog of Essex; hut his son 
S' la, who married a daughter or Ethelherfc of Kent, appears as a 
'"'•■'ret of his father-in-law ; and Essex, though styled a kingdom, 
r always to have been subject to the neighbouring kings, 
f “ zzttlenuni of the German invaders *—The lour pre- 

3 invasions had been made by the Jutes and Saxons ; but the 
t wo settlements consist of Angles* Towards the middle or 
* the Gth evnhiTy, for the exact date is unknown, some 
1 areutly divided into two tribes, the North- Folk and 
ti tiouth-FoUi } founded the kingdom of East Anglia, comprising 
the modem Counties of Norfolk and Suffolk, and parts of Cambridge 
: biro and Hunting’ inshire. Hardly anytliing is known of the hi&- 
b :j o: Ea ■ Anglia* XJtfa is said to have been the first king, and 
his descendants were styled Hfhng^s, just as the race of Kentish 
kings were called ASscmgos* 

§ 10, Sixth settlement of the German invaders^ \.n* 547 ,—* 


The country to the north of the Humber had been early separated 
into two British states, namely, Dcifyr (Deora rice), extending from 
the Humber to the Tyne, and Itemeich (Beoma rice), lying between 
the Tyne and the Forth, These names, afterwards Latinised min 
Diira and JhTTtfeia, ucre retained till a late period. The two 
countries were (separated by a vast forest occupying the district 
Ktwrcn the Tyne and the Tet or the modem bishopric of Durham, 
According to some traditions, Hengisthad penetrated as far as these 
countries, and fou nded states there for his son Oct a, and for Elman 
the son of Horsa; but it seems more probable that his expeditions 
v, ! l' not juried beyond Lincolnshire. It cannot be doubted, how¬ 
ever, th&ttho Angles were settled in parts of Northumbria at an 
early period; though it was not till the arrive! of Ida, who landed at 
s ' .ri borough Hca \ in 547, with a powerful body of Anglian warriors, 
Em*' the Angles obtained the supremacy in the north of the island. 
I*!, tx-cuno king of Th micia, and trai^iriittod his power to his «on ; 
and i separate Anglian kingdom whs founded in Deira by Ella, 
Tlicse two kingdoms remained for some years in a state of hostility 


EBiril 






-626- THE HESfTAUOHT, 

| another i but they were united in the person of 
Edylirid, grandson of Ida, who had married a daugjjt^Jgf^ 
rd who expelled her infant "brother Edwin. It was not, 
v -ho\reVer, till the accession of Edwin in Cl7 that the united king¬ 
doms seem to have assumed the name of Northumbria, which was 
long the most powerful of the Anglo-Saxon states, 

§ lit The country to the west of East Anglia and Deira was 
known by the name of the March or boundary, and was conquered 
by Anglian chieftains, who were for some time subject to the kings of 
Northumbria* It was erected into an independent state by Penda 
about 626, under the name of tho March or Mercia, which was sub¬ 
sequently extended to the Severn, and comprised the whole of the 
centre of England* It was divided by the Trent into North and 
South Mercia. 

§ 12; Thus after a century and a half was gradually established 
in Britain what has been called the Heptarchy, or "seven Saxon 
kingdoms, namely Kent, Sussex, Wessex, Essex, East Anglia, Mercia, 

U mU Northumbria* Bui this term is incorrect: there were never 
exactly &eyenJndepcndcpI kiiigdon\s coexistent; and if the smaller 
and dependent ones arc reckoned, the number must b considerably 
increased. The Britons, or ancient Celtic inhabitants, had been 
driven into the western parts of the island, and formed several 
small states. In the extreme south-west lay Dajnnon iVi, railed 
also West TFbfes, tho kingdom of Arthur, occupying at first the 
present counties of Cornwall and Devonshire, but limited at a later 
period, after the separation of Gcnrnu, or Cornwall, to Dyvraint, 
or Devonshire. In Somersetshire, Wiltshire, and Dorse --durr, which 
had been occupied by the Saxons at an early period, a large 
native ]«opirialif>n still maintained its ground, as was likewise the 
case in Devonshire long after its occnmtion by the Saxons ; whence 
the inhabitants of that di - net obtained .the name of the “ Welsh 
kind.” Cumbria, or Hates, is dh i led into several : mall kki 
or principality. The name of Welsh (misth\ it may he ol ■ 
served, is the Baxou term for foreigners, and is still applied by tho 
Germans to the 1;alums* The history of tho Celts, wjio dwelt in 
Cumhr ^ to the north of Wale;, is mvclv, ! in obscuritv* Cumbria, 
or Cumlieriand, properly so called, included, besides the present 
county, \\ i etnjordiuid ^vtd Lancashire, and extended into North 
unibria, probably m far as ih modern Leeds. Ca rlr 1 nr p*irii L 
it3 ; 1 J riJlf fy- Km\i of Cumbria, between the two Roman 
walls, and to the east ol flic kingdom of Bemicia, were situated two 
other British kingdoms: Mcgcd, in the southern jxirtion of the dig. 
triet, nearly identical perhftp:.; with Armandale, in DusniVicaihiro * 
m.l Strathclyde embracing the counties of Dmrdmrton, Renfrew* 
and Dumfries, ai 1 probably also lb■-;» of Peebles, Selkirk, an] 

c 2 




AUp of Britain, showing the Sctil«MULp «f the Anglo-Sajconji, 


Lanark. These Idngdoms were sometimes united under one chief, or 
iVndrr.:■■n s called also Tyern, or tyrannm, wlio, like other Brit 
prints, regarded Mmatif m the successor, and even ns the descendant, 
of Constimtinr or Maximum. 

Bosidcs those Britons who found shelter in these western and 
moanhiinom regions from the fury of the Saxon in voters great 
numbers of them, under the conduct of their priests and chieftain* 
abandoned altogether their native shores, and sealed in Armorica! 
on the western coast of Franc-, which from them derived its imbeo- 
l«eni name of Bretagne, or Brittany, 




























Mwrjfy. 


THE BiiHTWALDAS. 




v cjih more evidently show the completeness of V 
;tfinade by the Anglo-Saxons than the fact that their lA^*^ 
^ k> this day the staple of our own ; but with regard to their 
latmeut of the conquered land, and their relations towards tho 
natives, we are almost entirely in the dark. It is usually stated 
that the Saxons either exterminated tho original population, or drove 
it into the western parts of the island; but there are good reasons 
for believing that this was not completely the case; and we may 
conclude from the Welsh traditions, and from the number ef Celtic 
words still existing in the English language, that a considerable 
number of the Celtic inhabitants remained upon thy soil as the slaves 
or subjects of their conquerors** 

§ 13. To detail tho obscure and often doubtful history of the 
several Anglo-Saxon flutes would afford neither amusement nor 
instruction, and we Shull therefore content ourselves with selecting 
the more remarkable events that occurred down to the time when 
all the kingdom ; were united under tho authority Tt ifcW The 
dignity of Brtiwaldn, that is, supreme commander or emperor of 
Britain, which was often the subject of contention among the differ¬ 
ed Anglo-Saxon sovereigns, affords some slight bond of connexion 
to their histories, and it is to tins point that we shall first direct our 
attention *t 

Ihe institution of a Bretxalda among the Anglo-Saxons was 
probably neither derived from their native easterns, nor an iu r.mp- 
tion of tho flyman imperial power before exercised in tho inland, 
but l Lihcr a measure some time, adopted from the necessity of 
muting under a common chief against tho Britons, the Piets, and 
tho Scots. The dignity was perhaps an elective one. The first 
who held the office, according to Bcda, wasJGlla, king of the 
South Saxons; but we know not on what account, nor by what 
means, ho obtained the dignity* Ceawlin, king of the West Saxons, 
or Wessex, the grandson i Cerdic, was the second Brdwalda. The 
-Ea^uig, Ethclbcrt * a Kent, disputed tho title with bun, but v > 
ovcrUi! * in a great battle at \Yibbaudim (Wimbledon in Surrey). 

! awlm was a conqueror, and United many districts iy his kingdom; 

. : : rl . u * 0Cir ' unknown cause, the termination of his reign wne 

singularly improper*~ Ills Wn mbjisqfc, an,: even his owm n>I a , 
tioiis uuBed agmn-t hm, with th Britons tn.d Vt.j he ww 
deieated in a great battle ,i VTv^U m~, in the , 591 and did 

m exile two yeans afterwards " 1 1 

* '* “<** rn »h* Xot«-MiJ UldrtwriBB. CC' 

t flic existence of the ltotvnridiu, at hurt in th- anlkr Vr-.- ; ( i; 
by Ur.WIbm and Mr. Ifedfe But *r* , r iy 
who calls tl-irdignity or IcadenJiip, in the Sintoa Chsaj.H- w >™ 

Ujiwo jpriqcei are termed lirttwaldas, and in charters. 




the *betwaldas. 


iftev the expulsion of Ceawlia, Ethelbert of Kent oCta 
' / to which ho had for so many years asnfeaT - 

? memorable event of his reign was the introduction of 

TTiJPfi. An ^»- s a»««. f °r tho reception of which 
f J tho inmd of bthelbert had been prepared through his marriage 
with the Christian princess Bertha, daughter of Oaribert, kin" of 
1 “”?• But *e immediate cause of its introduction was a casual 
incident which occurred at Rome. It happened that Gre«orv who 
under tW title of the G rent, afterwards occupied the papal chair* 
hft<l ° bit ' l ' vc , d m th ® market-place of Rome three Sason youths «- 
P'u.ivd to sale whom tho Roman merchants, in their trading voyages 
to Bn tain, had bought of their mercenary parents.* Struck with tho 
beauty of thor fair complexions and blooming countenances Gre¬ 
gory asKed to what country' they belonged; and being told they wore 
An'jks, he replied that they ought more properly to be denominated 
?#'*’ *™*mm*» Prince of darkness should onjov so 
j ... P rey ’ arid tba * 80 beautiful a frontispiece should cover a mind 
i u e of internal grace and righteousness. Inquirin'' further 
concerning the name of their province, he was informed that it 
, d “ lnc * of Northumbria. “ Deliareplied he, 11 that 

f°l- are called to the mercy of God from his an^er (do 

n..;. But what is the name of the king of that orovincl?” V ? 
™ ^ ™ ^ or Alla. “ AMufat 1” cried he « , , J 

endeavour that the praises of God he sung in their couiu^.” C3 
by tlusi; allusions which apixr red to him so happy, he detect 
« undertake urn,elf a mission into Britain, and, having obtained tho 
op,, approbation, prepared for the journey; but hte popularity at 
boiue was so great that the Remans, unwilling to «powhim to such 
danger,, opposed lus design ; and he was obliged for the present to 
lay a.-, !e iui i ,u ther thou fots of executing that pfour p n rrf«e 
Al ‘ .ntificata, ( 

the British ''.i tons, pitched on Augitbc,' a 1^1“ ^7, 
r,ut him wiiii forty w^intes, to preach tho gospel in «* uCd 
missionary terrified with the danger which might £ 
to protemg a new doctrine to so fierce a people, of who,., to 

f,7 ; , thfe y ™» i:!norant > ^pped some time in France ;,nd“ sent 
back Augustine to lay the hazards and difficulties before thc IW 

SVSiS ef” 10 ^ undertaking But Gre-* 

\u amvll t v r 1,1 tholr P>W5 wd Augustine, 

1 . , 'f* » hem m the year f i7, found tho dan-'er mud 

fh “ U W Bthelb. rt, already 
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l]iu fi 111 “7 ■' ' lkilo,icai ^timongla of Canterbury, j 
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RTIIELBERT.— IJNTKOD0CTIQR OK CHRISTIAN! 

the Christian faith, assigned him p habitation 
.ct, and soon after admitted him to a conference, Al 
;ed by Ms favourable reception, and seeing now a 
Eoess, proceeded with redoubled zeal to preach the gospel to* the 
Kentish Salons. Numbers were converted and baptized, and the 
king himself was persuaded to submit to the same rite, Augustine 
was consecrated archbishop of Canterbury, was endowed by Gregory 
with authority over all tie British churches, and received the p;\II, 
a badge of ecclesiastical honour, from Rome, Christianity was soon 
afterwards introduced into the kingdom of Esses, whose sovereign, 
Sioberht, or Sebcrt, was Etkcibert’s nephew; and through the influ¬ 
ence of Etlnelbert, Mellitus, who had been tlie apostle of Christianity 
in Essex, was apjiomted to the bishopric of London, where a church 
dedicated to St Raul was erected, on the site of a ft ;mcr temple of 
Diana. Sebert also erected on Thomey Island, which was forme 1 by 
the branches of a small river falling into the Thame ?, a church dedi¬ 
cated to St. Peter, which is now Westminster Abbey. In Kent the see 
of Rochester was founded by Augustine, and bestowed upon Justus 



sum Fenny of Etlielbert IL King or Kent and BretwaSda- 

Ohvn KUiLuetmr . . , i ri^bu Reverse : Hex; vroll and twins, (Tlik 

wtajr genuine, Is an evident Lm!Uliuu of Uiusa of Rohm : compare ibc com ol 
Qmmiiua, p. Hi.) 

§ 15. The marriage of Ethelbert with Bertha, and, much more, his 
embracing Christianity, begat a connexion of his subjects with tha 
Drench, Italians, and other nations on the continent, and tended to 
reclaim them from that gross ignorance and barbarity in which all 
t) >c Saxon tri hes had been hitWto involved. Etl i elher t also 1 iu' eted, 
with the consent of the states of his kingdom,body of laws, the first 
written laws promulgated by mty of tl - northern conquer l ., and 
Lis reign was in every respect gbri ms to himself and beneficial to 
Jus people. He i rued H:u kingdom of Kent 50 years, and, d\ ii ^ 
m till', left the succession to Lis son Eadkdd. But lie posses-on 
laarh r the abilities nor Hie authority i i his father; and id. Sn\ i 
P'hi&m refused to acknowledge him as That di-rhy 

passed toEedwakl, king of the East An-les, who Lohri Urn £mt] 
p!*» ™ the series of tin u prince*. Tho prokriiim aSiMdcd by 
Hedwald to young Edwin, the rightful Mir of the kingdom of i Mm, 
brought him into collision with Mih: lind, king of Northumbria* It 
hm been already mentioned that ^Edulfrid had united Dura with 








EDWIN OF NORTHUMBRIA. 


CHjl 


seizing upon it at the death of Ella, whose danght 
and expelling her infant brother Edwin, Bedw*^ 
kingdom of Northumbria, and fought a battle with 
on the banks of the Idle in Nottinghamshire in which 


vCT 


that monarch was defeated and killed; his sons, Eaufrid, Oswald, 
and Oswy, yet infants, were carried into Scotland, and Edwin 
obtained possession of the crown. 


§ Id. Edwin subsequently became the fifth Bntwdlda^ and all the 
Anglo-Saxon slates, with the exception of Kent, acknowledged Ins 
supremacy. He distinguished himself by his influence over the other 
kingdoms, and by the strict execution of justice in his own domi¬ 
nions. He reclaimed his subjects from the licentious life to which 
iL j had been accustomed; and it was a common saying that during 
his reign a woman or child might openly carry everywhere a purse ol 
gt 1 d without any danger of violence or robbery. There is a remark- 
Mg instance transmitted to us of the afiectiou borne him by his 
servants. Cmchelme, king df Wessex, was his enemy ; hut, finding 
nimself unable to maintain open war against so gallant and powerful 
a prince, he determined to use treachery against liim, and ho em¬ 
ployed one Eumer for that criminal purpose. The assassin, having 
obtained admittanen by pretending to deliver a message from Cnich- 
dme, drew his dagger and rushed upon the king. Lilia, an officer of 
Iris army, seeing his master's danger, and having no other means of 
c.efenec, interposed with hi., own body between the king and Earners 
dagger, which was pushed with such violence, that, after pi r. hia 
I .Mi, it even wounded Edwin; but before the assassin could repew 
blow h was despatched by the king's attendants. 

T'M event, ns well as tho birth of a daughter about the same time 
13 - ' rl haw hastened Edwins conversion to Christianity Aiter 
th ■ death of his first con* d, a Mercian princess, Edwin had mar¬ 
ried Elhdburga, the daughter of Ethdbert, kin- of Kent Thm 
])rinc' " : 9, emulating the glory of her mother B. riba, who had Wen 
tbe instrument for converting her husband and his peopi. to Chris- 
1 3unity, carried Paulimw, a learned bishop, along with her; 

L irki stipulating u toleration for the exercise of her own religion 
which was readily granted her, she used every effort to persuade Lne 
b n;; to embrace it. Her exertions, seconded by those of Paulimw 
rr successful. Edwin was baptized on Ea*k-r-day, a.d. 627, at 
Vjrk T in a wooden church hastily erected for the* occasion, and 
uedicakd to lit Peter. Sub qiirntly York erected info an 
me.ffimhopm; P.-ulimis was appointed the first northern metro- 
poiu:i.ii, am 1 a fa. •!somo chim:li of sb-no was boili ;or his cathrdmb 
Fm v m ]ieilc ” a centre Christianity was propagated, though not 
* : houtsomevicismtAiacg, in tho neighbouring Anglo-Saxon countries, 
§ 1 1 . Evil days worn now approaching for Northumbria. Edwin' 



.705. OSWAtp^ GSWY—LSTA OF 



l in battle by Penda, the powerful kmg of Kercia. 

/was divided into two separate kingdoms, and the 
heir monarchy relapsed into Paganism, At length hi 034 
, tin son of jEddfikl, again united the kingdoms of North- 
umbra, and restored the Christian religion i:i his dominions, Oswald 
was also acknowledged as the sixth Bretwahla, and reigned, accord¬ 
ing to the expression of Bed a, over the four nations of Britain, the 
Angles, the Britons, the Piets, and the Scots. His reign, however, 
was short. He became involved in a war with Penda, a.d, 642, 
and, like Edwin, was defeated and slain. His corpse was treated 
with great, brutality by Penda; but he was canonized by the church 
as a satnt and martyr; his scattered members were collected as 
relics, and were held to Iw endowed with miraculous powers. 
Penda penetrated as far as Bamborough, the residence of the 
Northumbrian princes on the coast of Yorkshire, but after a fruitless 
siege was obliged to retire and evacuate the kingdom. 

§ 18. On the death of Oswald bis brother Gswy succeeded to Ids 
kingdom and to the dignity of Brelwalda. He defeated and slew 
the formidable Penda m a great batllo fought near Leeds in 656. 

The reign of Oswy was rendered memorable by a most destructive 
pestilence called the ydlow plague t which commencing in fib4 
ravaged the whole island twenty years with the exception of the 
Highlands of Scotland. Oswy died in 670, and with him expired 
for a time the dignity of Bretwalda* 

It is unnecessary to pursue the obscure and uninteresting reigns f 
Oswy*s successors in the kingdom of Northumbria, which, for the 
most part, present little more tiinu a series of seditions, usurpa¬ 
tions, and murders. Agriculture was neglected the land was 
desolated by Famine and pestilence, and, to fill up the measure of its 
calamities, the Northmen landed in 793 on Lindisfnnm, and in the 
following year at Egfcnhs-Mluster (probably Wcarmouih), and 
plundered and destroyed the churches and monasteries at those 
places. After the death of EfchUred (a.o. 795) univoral anarchy 
put ailed in Northumbria; and the people, having by go many 
late.] revolutions lost ah attachment to their goverum nt .Hid 
princes, were well prepared for subjection to a foreign Yoke. Th d 
was Really imposed upon them by Kjjhert, kin;; Wea«| to the 
history oi which kingdom, ns finally swallowing up all the rest wo 
must now hasten. ‘ 1 

§ 19. Urn history of tba kings or M ni s nothing remark- 

able i.U wo amv 0 at the re, ?n k, who ascend, d ,| w tlm-ne in 
6p8, and who wm remarkato. ,r Injustice, pdi.y, aml r , nli5 „ PW , 
11,1 treated the Bntonr of Somersetshire and the adHuin-* di«trhu 
(the Weaks, or Welsh kind), whom be bad suWd' with a W - 
nity hitherto unknown to the h -on conquerors. Ua alWtd fho 







EGBERT. 

of tlieii lauds, encouraged 
cumi his ancient subjects, and gave 
of being governed by the same laws. These laws he 
augmn-' A and ascertained: and though he was disturbed by some 
insurrecuous at home* liis long reign of 37 years may tie regarded m 
one of the most glorious and most prosperous reigns of the Anglo- 
Saxon princes- in the decline of his age he made a pilgrimage to 
Home, hero he shut himself up m a cloister. The year of Ids death 


is unknown. 

looker t was the Lurth in descent from In gild, Inabs brother ; and 
Icing a young man of the most promising hopes, gave great jealousy 
to Brit brie, the reigning prince, both because he seemed by his birth 
better entitled to the crown, and because he had acquired to an emi¬ 


nent degree the affections of the peopl . Egbert, sensible of his danger 
from the suspicions of Brithric, secretly withdrew into France, where 


he was well received by Charlemagne* By living in the court and 
serving in the armies of that prince, the moat able and mo*t generous 
that had appeared in Europe during several ages, he acquired those 
accompli*!iments which afterwards enabled him to make such a shining 
figure on the throne. 

It waft not long ere Egbert had opportunities of displaying his 
natural and acquired talents, Brithric was accidentally killed by 
partaking of a cup of. poison which Ills wife Eadburga, daughter 
of Ofifc king of Mercia, had mixed for a young nobleman who had 
acquired her husband’s friend .dp, and had on that account become 
the object of her jealousy, Egbert was now recalled from France by 
the nobility of and ascended the throne of hi a ancestors in 

the last year of the 8th century. The royal families had at thk 
period become extinct in all the Anglo-Saxon kingdoms except 
that of Wetisex, and Egbert was the i olo descendant of those first 
coo luerors who subdued Britain, and who enhanced their authority 
i y claiming a jjedigrec from Wod the supremo divinity of 
their ancestors. But, though his lineage might have afforded a 
pretence to m; be attempts on the neighbouring Saxons, be gave 
them for *■ome time no disturbance, and rather chose to turn his anus 
a/dust ill e Britons in Cornwall and Wales, whom ho defeated in 
sov.ral battles. lie wa,s recalled from these conquests by cm iuva- 
riern of Lis douiimis by Boomwulf, king of Mercia. But in order to 
1 -•■plain that event, a? d to close the history of the other Anglo-Bit:.,>u 
stake, wc must here take a retrospective gkmeo at that of Mercia, 

§ 20, After the death of Benda the history of Mercia j 
little of importance till we rrTjvc at tho long reign of EtbrlbaM 
(7H5-755), That sovereign appeara to have possessed as much jjower 
»s any of flio Bretwaidoa, though he did nut enjoy that title. He 


distinguished himself By many successful oonfiicW with the Britons, 




A8-796. HISTORY OF HER01A — OFF A, 

it whom he united under Ilia standard East Anglia, Keil 
ir a while also Wessex. At one period ho asserted hi 
over all England south of the Humber, and in a charter of the 
year 736 jigns himself “ King of Britain*” But ho was subse¬ 
quently defeated in two battles against the West Saxonsj m the 
latter of which he fell (a*d, 755)* Ethelbald, after a short period of 
usurpation by Beornred, was succeeded by Offa, the most celebrated 
of all the Mercian princes* After gaining several victories over the 
other Anglo-Saxon princes; this monarch turned lus arms against the 
Britons of Cambria, whom he repeatedly defeated* He settled all the 
level country to tho east of the mountains, between the Wye and the 
Severn, with Anglo-Saxons ; fur whose protection he constructed the 
mound or rampart between the mouth of the Dee and that of the 
Wye, known as Offas Dyke, traces of which may ho still discerned. 
The king of Mercia was now become so considerable, that the 
emperor Charlemagne entered into an alliance and friendship with 
him* That emperor being a great lover of learning and l amed men, 
Offa, at his desire, sent Alcuin to him, a clergyman much celebrated 
for his knowledge, who received great honours from Charlemagne, and 
even became his preceptor in the sciences* Charlemagne, on his side, 
made Offa many curtly presents, which seem to hayo chiefly consisted 
of the spoils which that emperor had taken from the lluus. But 
tho glory and successes of Offa were stained by the treacherous 
murder of Ethclbert, king of the Boat Angles, whilst sojourning at his 
court, and by Ins violent seizing of that kingdom in the year 792* 
Overcome by remorse, Offa endeavoured to atone for his crime by 
liberality to the church. Ha gave the tenth of Ids goods to the 
clergy, and engaged to pay the sovereign pontiff a yearly donation 
for the support of an English college at Homo; for which pur* 
pose he imposed the tax of a penny on each house posseted of 
thirty pence a year* QfiVo liberality, however, was perhaps only a 
confirmation of that of I narking of the West Saxons, who is ahe 
said to have founded a school at Home, and to have laid for its 
support a tax of one penny, under w the name of & 

Rome -1 cot, on every house in the kingdom. This imposition, being 
afterwards levied on all England, was commonly denominated 
rderfr-penct: and though conferred at first ; ^ a gift, was after- 
war da claimed as a tribute by the Roman pm tiff. 

Offa died in Tho reigns of his successors on the Mercian 

throne, who were all either murdered or violently deposed, deserve 
not to anest our attention* Merck, in stead,, of continuing to be 
the leading state among the Anglo-Saxon^ was, through its irlermd 
disaeustunb, falling fast into decay, and wag thus easily r h j 1 ■ 
the arms of Egbert, to whoso history we must new return* 

§ 21, EgUa-t had already poised ■ throne of Wt «.sex v,.^ a 
quarter of a century, when the invasion of hie domhiioim Ivth- 


CONQUESTS OF EGBERT. Chap 

jS tti ity Beoruwulf, king of Mercia, took place. Eg! 
t-T' itjjr vadp.raj anti subdued with facility the tributary king' 
and Susses, while the East Angles, from their hatred 
toHW Berdan governi ?nt s immediately rose in arms, and .put them¬ 
selves under the protection of Egbert, In order 1c engage the 
Mercians more easily to submission, he allowed Wiglaf, their country¬ 
man, to retain the title oF king, while he himself exercised the real 
power of sovereignty . T he anarchy which prevailed in N orthumbrin , 
a 3 alv ady related, tempted him to carry brill further his victorious 
arm& ; and the inhabitants, unable to resist his power, and desirous 
of possessing some established form of government, were forward, 
on his £ T st." appearance, to send deputies, who submitted to his 
authority, and swore allegiance to him as their sovereign, Egbert, 
however, still allowed to Northumbria, as he had done to Mercia 
and Ea 't Anglia, the power of electing a king, who paid him tribute 
and was dependent on hint These three subordinate kingdoms 
v lined under their own sovereigns, as vassals of Egbert, till they 
<wjre swallowed up by the Danish invasion, Egbert and his suc¬ 
cessor, d . vu to Alfred the Great, commonly assumed only the title 
of Kings of Wessex, and Alfred’s son, Edward the Elder, seems to 
l ive brou the; first who regularly adopted the title of a Bex Anglo- 
rum; or King of the English. 

Thus all the Aiiglo-S^or* kingdoms were nominally united into 
one date, nearly 400 years after the first arrival of the Saxons in 
Britain This event is placed in the year S27. 



CHRONOLOGY OF HEM ARK ABLE EVENTS. 

A.U. 


I.U. . . 1 

4 5tl. FUal dri-irai of the Sax*®* an Eng- 

[ruin tin riot JTongist and Hole a. | 
177. EUa tend* In S^-ox. 

Cardie In mi’ll in Hampnilre. 
it\9. i • :m. 2 funds Ihti kingdom Of 
W*MO * ■ 

527. The Saxur,* bod in Essex* 

5 47. Tlir- Anklet tt»di.r Ida nettle in 

licrnicin. 

4 J j?. A tig ur^ina preaches Christianity [ 
lu Kent. 


A. Kingdom of NorthumbrEa under 
Ed vein. 

£120, Kingdom of Marcia fouorpd by 
Fends. 

S27. ConvoriiciLOf Edwin. Church at 
York, 

SG4. Yellow plague. 

7B:\ The Northmen hud on Linrifafarne. 
600- Accession of Egbert in W L K? 2 t, 
827. Egbert unites all the Anglo-Saxon 
Kingdoms, 


NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A. VIIE FRISIANS TOOK FAST IN 
I UK SAXON INVASION OF UKI* 
TAIN* 

TU appear.! from th/- fol losing 

(tola :—Pf nopltti Miya i[Bcf 11 . Gotb. 


lv* 20) that Britain ■was. ^habited In 
time (the Sib century) by three 
races, lb a Angles, ft-usum#, and Britons. 
The omission of the taxons, and tho 
suhcUt'jtiqn of ibe Frican bo ac- 
\ counted far only on the iruppoeltlon tLai 









NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 



9G-827. 

and Stt raw wore convertible 
. The triditionj of tho Frkians 
ing* claim Hcngtatoa their an- 
and rcteii- that be was banished 
their t 'j-ujitry. 3* In old German 
poetry it is expressly stated that the 
Frisians were formerly called taxons, 
4* Many English words and some gram¬ 
matical forms are more closely allied to 
those of the old Trieste than to those 
of any other German dialect. For in¬ 
stance, tho English sign of the infinitive 
mood, to, U found in the old Trieste,, 
wild not in any other German dialect* 
On this subject see Davies * On the Kates 
of Inn cash Ire/ in the ‘ Trail-notions of 
the Philological Society 1 for 1G35* 

K. THE I^LE OF TH^NET* 

The Isle of Thanct was in Anglo- 
Saxon times, and long afterwards, sepa¬ 
rated from, tho rest of Kent by a broad 
strait, called by Bede tho WanUutnu, 
The Stour, instead of being a narrow 
stream, as at present, was then a broad 
river, opening into a wide estuary be¬ 
tween Sandwich and Deal, in the ettrec¬ 
tum Of Pcgwell Buy. Ffcips v lining 
from France and Germany s.dled up 
lh[^ eitnary, and through the river, out 
at the other ride by Efculrer, Lbb'g 
Fleet te the name given to a firm-house 
on a strip of high ground rising out of 
Min icr Marsh (Si?.nicy, Memorials of 
Canterbury, p* 13). 7 ' . . : is the 

German name of the island, The 
Welsh name was Ihtitn , which probably 
signitied a foreland, and Is still pre¬ 
served in the compound RnmtpaU. In 
East Kent the gaps in the line of cliff 
w hich icid down to the aborts are culled 
gates ; hence Rams? at* the gate or 
pass leading into Etnm (Guest, in Pro¬ 
ceedings of the A ichtoologieal Institute 
for 1840, p, 

G CELTIC WORDS IN THE ENG¬ 
LISH LANGUAGE. 

Mr* Darios, in mo s table paper 
already referred ta, remarks : *> The 
stoutest MWrlw of nimr? A«g]n-Sa*ott 
or Norman descent >h iv,rtYicled 
the language of his dally life of hi* 1 
longing to a face that part he* tergelv ! 
of Celtic blood. Tf he calls for h. > 
coijt (IV* Germ. roc*}, or tells of ' 
the JrwwLsf of fteb he bs * caught (\v. 



basyawd t Germ, kart), oi'V,, 
employs on his land (IV, 
a drag or sledge, Germ* if 
the pran } \ of ids youth or the prancing 
of his horse (W* pranl\ a trick ; prentfo. 
to frolic.}, or declares that he wu- htr^ij 
when a gownsman at Os ford (IV. I,ap t 
fortune . chance^ Germ, piilck ? W, 
or that his servant is pert (W* jert^ 
spruce, dapper, insolcat), or, descend¬ 
ing to the language of the vulgar, he 
affirms that such assertions are balder* 
da$h t and the claim a shqvi (IV, baldvr- 
ddus t idle, prating ; riom, from *l om f a 
deceit, a sham), he r consciously 
maintaining the tr- 1 vou 1 ■ tteny. 
Like tho Si. Jo + Mcltere, who 

had been talk 1 * -id bis life with¬ 
out knowing ht has been speaking 
very good Celtic without an\ c^ploion 
of the fact*” 

A long list of C iiic words in the 
English language will be found in Mr. 
Davies's essay, and alto Ln nnoij \ .d u _ 
able paper by the fete Mr, Garnett, like- 
w teapot lishcdin the ‘Transactions nf|.^ 
Philological Society 1 (vol* 1. p. 171). it 
appears that a fiousiftenblc proportion 
of the English words relating to the 
ordinary arts of life, such as agriculture, 
carpentry, and in general indoor nnd 
outdoor service, come from the Celtic, 
The following, which might he umlLl- 
plled jdinost indefinitely, may defcvo . s 
samples: —* 


J IngUih. 

hukA 

bnrt 

crctek, HTftn. terf 

drill 

PJiMrf 


t*th 


i3i- 1 |ten:k. 

pait 

ptUhct 

rUia» 

lp4rf 

tnAJfl 


IFa’A. 

ty : *:-nwiS, 

hrkn (a >Vin of wtauk 
tit* flu«n (* ■pot 1 '. 

Tllin i'H FlrtS j, 

gw LiM^U ffroifl gwT-n. WOol) 
ryot), 

litTn ,.i bofiWY 
U*lh i,i rs*i^ 
tnaic^. 

p*«C 

r*f- 

mt T :,'r» J n g \ 

rhtr, ihi^ 

OwjmUw (Id fd-tartil) 
tfir. mmjIj, 


Mr* Davies also ealte attention to the 
fact :-i.it in ihe Lancashire dmket ksr t 
the same holds good of other diale r 
many low. burk ^uc T or obscene wor 
car be traced to a Celtic source, ami 
tills droomswuce, together with the 
fact that no words eonneeted with i aV 
or government, or the Invurteu life 
t long to thte elaaa, it. divtinct evident tl 
tliat the Odtic race woa hdd in a •* < 1 ' 

of riepen temc qjf inferiority* 
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EGBERT. 

Sind power, § 15, Reign of Edwy, His quarrel 
Reign of Edgar. His good fortune. § 17. Reign of 
venation, § 18. Reign of Ethelrod II. Invasion of the Danes. 
Danegel* § IS. Manure of the Danes. § 20. Conquest of England by 
Swcyn. 'Flight of Ethel red. § 2L. Death of isweyn and return of 
Ethelrd. Invasion of Canute. Death of Ethel red. § 22, Division of 
England between Canute and Edmond Ironside. Murder of the latter. 


1. Egbert, a.i>. 827-836;—Although England was not firmly 
cemented into om slate under Egbert, m is usually represented, yet 
the power of this monarch and the union of so many provinces 
opened the prospect of future tranquillity; and it appeared more 
probable that the Anglo-Saxons would thenceforth become formidable 
to their neighbours, than be exposed to their inroads and devastations. 
Indeed in the following year Egbert led hia victorious army into 
North Wales, laid waste tho c ountry os far as Snowdon, penetrated 
into Denbighshire, and reduced the isle of Angle: y to subjection. 01 
all the territory that had been comprised in Roman Britain, Strath¬ 
clyde sad Cumbria alone were free from vassalage to the crown of 
Egbert, But these Haltering views were soon overcast by the 
appearance of the Northmen, who during some centuries kept the 
Ajigli>Saxous in perpetual disquietude, committed the most barbarous 
ravages upon them, and at last reduced them to grievous servitude. 

§ 2, These pirates and freebooters inhabited the Scandinavian 
hiugdopifi of Denniu-k, Norway, and Sweden ; and the hordes which 
phwr'tered England were drawn from all parte of the Scandinavian 
peninsula. It was, however, chiefly the Danes who directed then 
attacks against tho coasts of England; the Norwegians made then 
descents for the most part upon Scotland, the Hebrides, and Ireland 
while tho Swedes turned their arms against the eastern shore , of the 
Baltic. These Scandinavians were In race and language cloudy con¬ 
nected with the Anglo-Saxons* The languages of all tho Scandi¬ 
navian nations differ only slightly horn -he dialects of the Germanic 
tribes; and both races originally worshipped the same gods, and were 
distinguished by the same love of ente rprise and freedom. But. 
while the Anglo-Saxons had long since abjured their ancient faith 
and had acquiied the virtues and vices of civilization, their Scandi 
navhin kinsmen still remained in their savage Independence, Btili 
worshipped Ddin as their national god, and still ryyurded the plundei 
of foreign lands as their chief occupation and delight. In the mail 
century they inspired the same terror which the A oglo-Saxona hoc 
done in the fifth. Led by tho younger sous of royal houses, i’u 
Vikings* swanned in all the harbou and rivers of the &umumdm 
ouimtries. Their course was marked by fire and bbocUoal. Build- 

* Vikmij is In DauLii, a imvtd warrior, a pirate. 
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profane were burnt to the ground; and great nunJ 
murdered or dragged away into slavery. The to ? 
ihts fled at their approach, and beheld in them tW 
God foretold in the prophets. Their national flag was 
the figure of a black raven, woven on a blood-red ground, from 
whoso movements the Northmen augured victory or defeat* When 
• t fluttered its wings, they believed that Odin gave them a sign of 
victory; but if the wmgs hung down, they imagined that the god 
would not prosper their arms* Their swords were longer and heavier 
than those of tho Anglo-Saxons, and their battle-axes are mentioned 
as formidable weapons. 

These terrible Northmen appeared at the same time upon the 
conus of Eogladd, France, and Russia. They wrested from the 
French monarch one of his fairest provinces, which was culled Nor- 
3nandy after them; and they founded in Russia a dynasty which 
reigned over tho country' above 700 years. Their first appearance 
upon the English coasts is placed in the Saxon Chronicle under the 
year 787 ; hut it was not till the latter part of Egbert's reign that 
they commenced their Tegular and systematic ravages of the country* 
At iiw.t they me a Gy made brief and rapid descents upon the coasts, 
returning to their northern homes with the plunder they had gained ; 
but they soon began to take up their abode in England for the 
whit:r, and viewed thdr devastations in the spring* Y. hile Eng- 
hvrul was trembling at this new evil, Egbert, who alone was able i o 
provide effectually against it, unfortunately died (a.d* 836), and left 
the government to his sou Ethel wolf* 

§ o. I/nri.i v oli<, 8V--S 58, This prince had neither the abilities 
n ;r vigour of his father, and was bettor qualified for governin'' a 
invent than a kingdom* Lc l^an his reign with making a mr- 
Jhion of iih dominions, and delivering over to his eldest son* Athel- 
dme, the newly conquered provinces of Esso:;, Kent, and Sussex* 
Ent no inconvenience seems to have arisen from this partition, as 
-lie continual terror of the Danish invasions prevented all domestic 
division* These incursion., now became almost annual, and, from 
(heir sudden and imexpocted nature, kept the English m continual 
iluiiY* The unsettled state of England hindered not Ethdwolf from 
making a pilgrimage to Rome, whither he carried his fourth and 
favourite son, Alfred, then only six years of ago. Ho passed there 

taG.Lt.rnif in exercises of devotion, and in'acts of liberality i 0 
the chinch. Borides giving presents to the more distinguished 
ucck^iastica, ho made a perpetual grant of ^OO m/mausi^* a yeaf to 
t 1 . tt see ; one-third to support the lamps of St. Peter’s, another 
of St, PaulT, a third to the Pope himself. But that Ethel well 



i kc fji'ttiiajx was i rilvor cwn of sl^mt the weight of .: Wf-crown. 
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^bliahed tithes in England, as is maintained by 
__ ___ ^ jlo bo founded on a misinterpretation of some ancient 

were most probably earlier instituted in this country ■ but 
EthclwolF appears to have established the 
first poor-law, by imposing on every ten 
hides of land the obligation of maintaining 
one indigent person* 

§ 4* On his return from Rome Ethel wolf 
married Judith, daughter of the French 
lung Charles tho Bald, though she wa^ 
then only twelve years of age ; but on Ins 
lauding in England he met with an oppo¬ 
sition which he little looked for. His eldest 
sou, Afchelstane, being dead, Ethelbald, In's 
second son, who had assumed the govern 


ment, formed, in concert with many of the Golden Rinifc-of Ed »;m ir iniis* 
noble the project of excluding his father 

from a throne which his weakness and s r ; : ^ J 

superstition seem to have rendered him so 

ill qualified to fill. The \ t opic were divided between the two 
princes, and a 1 loody civil war, joined to all the other calamities 
under which the F: dish laboured, appeared inevitable; when Ethel* 
wolf had the facility to yield to the greater pert of Li- -reds pre¬ 
tensions, He made with him a partition of the kingdom; and 
tat:ing to hims<-If the eastern p:irt, wlt id, wiis rdways ;.I that timo 
esteemed the Lun^l considerable, as well as the most exposed to 
invasion, he delivered over to Ethelbald the sovereignty of the 
western half. 

| 5* Ethelbalo, Kthblbe&t^ and Ethklued, ai. £- 8^71.— 
Ethelwolf died about 858* He was succeeded by Ins sons Idhelbuld 
and Ethdberi, whose short reigns present nothing of importance. 
On the death of the latter, Et belted, another son of Ethelwolf, 
ascended the throne in the year 806, Under these monarch r the 
Danes contiim■■■d their ravages with renewed vigour, and penetrated 
into lho very art of the country. In the course of their devasta¬ 
tions they defeated and took prisoner Edmund, the king of East 
Anglia (S'l)* to whom they proposed that he shoidd renourte t* the 
Christian di and rule under tin ir supremacy. But Edmund 
having rejected this proposal wnh scorn and horror, the Danes bound 
him naked to a tree, scourged and shot at him with arrows, aid 
finally beheaded him. The constancy with wliioh Edmund met bis 
death caused him to I amoafyjd ns a saint and martyr : the place 
where hja \xk\y was buried tvk iho name of Jlury St, Edmund's, 
and a splendid moi aatery was creon-d them in hfa honour* 

§6* Aufued, 871-DO 1. —Ethelrod died of a wound it e hvod in 
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t ^ ie ^ anc3 and was succeeded by bis b\ra 

0 r \J r y li3 mownht was bom at Wantage in d4D, 

a ^ Cj gavo . w y earl y marks of those great virtues 
j ^twuiTJg talents by whicii bo saved his country from utter ruin 
and subversion. His genius waa first roused by tbu recital of Sason 
poems : be coon learned to read those compositions, and proceeded 
thence to acquire the knowledge of tho Latin tongue. In Ms 
twentieth year he first took the field along with his brother against 
the pagan invaders of his country, and it was owing to Ids intre¬ 
pidity auii courage that the Saxons gained a signal victory ever the 
Danes at Ashdmie (perhaps Aston in Berkshire). On the death of 
Ei k-’^u soon afterwards, he was called to the throne in preference to 
ll " :r,,CT ’ s clnklreu, as well by tho will of his father as by the 
v of ;he ' vhoI “ nation and the urgency of public affairs. 

. br , st s ® voa y®* 13 of his reign were spent in incessant straMes 
Liganibt i-tJtj Dglucs, over whom he gained some victories; but fresh 
of L orthmen continually poniad into the kingdom, and 
Aiij-cu, ovtiq^wered by superior numbers, was at length obliged (STS'i 
to vanquish the ensigns of bis dignity, tod. miss his servants, and 
to shelter m ibe meanest disguises from 'he pursuit and fury of 
hw enemies, He concealed himself under a peasant's habit, and 
lived some time in ‘he house of a neat-herd, who had been intrusted 
) >1 '“ '-- 0 of of his cows. The wife of the neat-herd was 
f 1 !° of ) • ™yat truest; and observing him one 

day busy by the fireside m trimming his bow and arrows, she desired 
Inm to take care of some cafe* which were toasting, while she was 
employed elsewhere m other domestic affairs, lint A!i„,d, whoso 
thoughts were otherwise engaged neglected tins injunction. Led the 
good woman on her return, finding hr- cal, < lU burnt, ^ thu 
lt:ng very severely, and upbraided him that, be Mwnvs swir -,1 vcrv 
wei! pleased to eat her war.., cakes, though he was thus negiK-nt \i 
toasting them. s gTOt m 

§ 7. liy degrees, Alfred, as he found tho search of tho enemy 
Ijocolic more remiss, collected some of his retainers and retired into 
.no centra of a ho; founed by the stagnating waters of the Thoue 
, , ant1 ' 10 ’-cincrsetehire, ^ He here found two acres of firm 
ground, and, buildm : a habitation on them, rendered himself secure 

by * ts , , tl , , l j°* la >. flTld sau “w™ by the unknown and inaccessible 
■ . wind I It : to it, are by vie foists and morasses with which ii 

7? **% <invl ™ UBd ' T1 ’ ■ 1 ad A thelingay, or the 

1 0 01 cblva; and it now hears tho name of A;Heir:-y. 1 * Ho 

* A broutlful gel.; rramwtl&i jcv.-:L found at this spat, and row iu the W.. 
..... 1 Auamu, nt 0*f'rd, W the inse.iplisn « AlliVv i Bw WSk „ 1la « 
^ ' w Tu "! W A< ^ in S to the ^tiraoay of h Ho- 

gritphvr, A*^r, AlUi d ea«m*sg$U 0 
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ALFRED IN THE DANISH CAMP* 




made frequent and unexpected sallies upon the Danes^ 
felt the vigour of Ms arm, but knew not from what qua^ 
blow came. Ho subsisted himself and his followers by the 
plunder which ho acquired; ho procured them consolation by 
revenge ; and from small successes he opened their minds to hope, 
that, notwitJistatiding his present low condition, more important vic¬ 
tories might at length attend his valour. But before ho would 
assemble them in arms, or urge them to any attempt which, if 
unfortunate, might in their present despondency prove fatal, he 
resolved to inspect himself the situation of the enemy, and to judge 
of the probability of success. For this purpose be entered their 
camp under the disguise of a harper, or glcc-man t and passed unsus¬ 
pected through every quarter. Ho so entertained them with his 
music and facetious humours, that ho met with a welcome n ception, 
and was even introduced to the tent of Guthrum, their prince, where 
he remained some days. Ho remarked the supine security of the 
Danes, their contempt of the English, their negligence in foraging 
and plundering, and their dissolute wasting of what they gained by 
rapine and violence. Encouraged by these favourable appearances, 
he secretly sent emissaries to the most considerable of his subjects, 
and summoned them to a rendezvous, attended by their warlike 
followers, at Brixton, on the borders of Sclwood forest. The 
English, who had hoped to put an end to their cal unities by s-rvilu 
submission, now found the insolence and rapine of the conqueror 
more intolerable than all past fatigues and dangers 5 and at the 
appointed day they joyfully resorted to their prince. He instantly 
conducted them to Ethandlln (perhaps Eddington, near Wtndr-ury), 
wheri? the Danes were encamped; and taking advantage of hU pre¬ 
vious knowledge of the place, lie directed his attack against ike 
most unguarded quarter of the enemy. The Danes, surprised to see 
an army of English, whom they considered, as totally subdued, and 
vtiH iQor« astonished to hoar that Alfred was at their head, medo 
l j ut a hunt resist, nice, r. ^withstanding their superiority of number, 
and ware soon put to flight with great slaughter. The remainder of 
- ni, 7 with their prince, was besieged by Alfred in a fur- 

1 ' ; J ; t] , y fled; but being reduced to extremity hr 

want and hunger, they had m,>un*r to the d- mney m the victor 
, . : tb submit on any conditi^na. Tim no g g*vo 

lives, and even formed a scheme for converting them from q 
enemies into fmtldul subjects and confr:T rr.tes. Ho kmw that tho 
kingdom of East Anglia was totally dosoluh I by the frequent inroads 
of the Danes, and he now proposed to rq- i v L it by there 

Guthrum and his followers, who might serve him as a rampart against 
any future incursion* of their couiittymcm But be tore he ratified 
mild conditions with the Dunes, he required \lm 1 hey shoul I 
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pledge of their submission, and of their inclination! 
tk the English, by delating their conversion to CbrS> 
and thirty of his officers had no aversion to thfe 
iVand without much instruction, or argument, or deference, 
they were all admitted to baptism (a,b, 878), The king answered 
for tin thrum at the font, gave him the name of Athelstaue, and 
received him as his adopted son. The success of this expedient 
tec med to correspond to Alfred’s hopes, and the greater part of the 
Banes settled peaceably m their new quarters. The Danes had for 
some years occupied the towns of Derby, Leicester, Stamford, Lin- 
coin, and Nottingham, and were thence called the Fif or Flue 
B'Wfhefs. Alfred now coded a considerable part of the kingdom of 
?d-'Tcia, retaining however the western portion, or country of the 
} \ iwicctid. It would, however, be an error to suppose that the Danes 
became really the subjects of Alfred, On the contrary they con¬ 
tinued to form an independent state down to the latest times of the 
Anglo-Saxon monaichy, The general boundary between the Danes 
and Saxons was the old Roman road called Wailing Street, which 
ran from London across England to Chet: t and the Irish Channel, 
the province of the Danes lying to the north and east of that road, 
which was hence call ! Dandayh, the Danes" community. The 
Danes continually received fresh accessions of numbers from their 
own country, and were able to bid defiance to all the efforts of the 
AnglonSa'mn monarch® to reduce them to subjection, 

§ 8, After the treaty with Guthrum, Alfred enjoyed tranquillity 
for some years. Ho employed tins interval in restoring order to 
the state, which had been shaken by so many violent convulsions; 
ir establishing civil and military limitations; in composing the 
mitids of mm to industry and justice; and in providing against 
(ho return of like calamities. After rebuilding the ruined cities, 
particularly Lmduri, which had been destroyed by the Danes 
in the reign of Ethel wolf, lie established a regular militia fur the 
dele tie e ■ f the kingdom. He increased his fleet both in number 
and strength, and trained his subjects in the practice as well of 
tailing as f naval actum. He improved the construction of his 
w?seU t which were higher, swifter, and steadier than those of the 
Danes, and nearly doubk the length, some of them having more 
thnn ' " rowers, A fliM of 120 ships of war was stationed upon the 
c i ‘ ; and bein' pmvided with warlike engines, as well i*. with 
nnen, both Frisians and English—for Alfred supplied the 
deft L’is of his own subjects by engaging able forcigiv. n in his service 
“'maintained a superiority over thoau smaller bauds with which 
England had so of u been infested, But in the year 803 the 
northern provinces of Franc • into which Hasting, the famous 
I Wb ^hi-d, l ,id pv:x;tv,ded, being afflicted with a grievmi famine, 
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'attcs set sail from Boulogne with u powerful fleet ul 
and of Hasting, landed tipon the const of Kent, and hi 

__uiit tin most destructive rav ages, It would bo tedious to narrate 

the events of this new Banish war, which occupied the attention of 
Alfred for the next few years* It is sufficient to relate that, afhr 
repeated defeats in different parts of the island, the small remains o 
the Danes either dispersed themselves among their countrymen m 
Northumberland and East Anglia, or had recourse again to the sea, 
where they exercised piracy under the command of Sicgfrid, a North¬ 
umbrian ; and that Alfred finally succeeded in restoring 11 ' " 
qniihty in England* He died (a.d* 901) In the vigour of his ago and 
the full strength of lus faculties, after a glorious reign of 29 yem* 
and a half, in which he deservedly attained the :ipp i Hal ion of Alfred 
the Great, and the title of Founder of the English Monarchy. 

§ 9, The merit of this prince, both in private and public Ilk 1 , may 
with advantage be set in opposition to that of any monarch or 
citizen which the annals of any age or any nation can p r sent us* 
His civil and his military virtues are almost; equally the objects of 
our admiration; excepting only that the former, Bring more rare 
among princes, as well as more useful, seem chiefly to challenge 
our applause* Nature also, as if desirous that so bright a pro¬ 
duction’ of her skill should lx* set in the fairest light, had bestowed 
on him eveVy bodily accomplishment, vigour of limbs, dignity of 
shape and air, with a pi using, engaging, and open countenance* 
When Alfred came to the throne ho found the nation sunk into 
the grossest ignorance and barbarism, proceeding from Hie continued 
disorders in the government, and from the ravage of the Dm as, 
The monasteries were destroyed, the monks butchered or dispeis. ii. 
thair libraries burnt; au.l thus the only scats of erudition in tln-au 
ages were totally ifob verted, Alfred himself complains that on 

hia accession ho knew not one person south of the Thames who 
could so much as interpret the Latin service; and very few in the 
northern parte who had reached even that pitch of tradkion. But 
this prince invited over the most celebrated scholars from all part? of 
Europe; he established schools everywhere for the instruct u of his 
people ; and ho enjoined by law all frt holdci • posse ving Uw hydej 
of land, or more, to send their children to school for their instruc¬ 
tion. The foundation, or, t0 least, the lestoratfoa, of the T‘diversity 
of Oxford, has sometimes beta ascribed to him, but f r this pre 
tension there seems to be no satisfy or? evidence. But the meal 
effectual expedient employed by Alfred £ r Lao encouragement <_• 
learning was Ids own imple, and the asridnily with which, not- 
withstanding the multiplicity and urgency of Ins affairs, ho emj 1 yet 
himself m the pursuits of knowledge. He usually divided his turn 
into three equal portions r om was employed in ^ vp and tin 
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is body by diet and exercise; another in the despatch 
(third in study and devotion; and that he might more 
n^-surc the hours, he made use of burning tapers of equal 
which he fixed in lantern s, ap expedient suited to that 
ago, when the geometry of dialling and the mechanism of 
clocks and watches were totally unknown. And by such a regular 
distribution of his time, though he often laboured under great bodily 
infirmities, this martial hero, who fought in person 56 battles by sea 
and Land, was able, during a life of no extraordinary length, to 
acquire more knowledge, and even to compose more books, than most 
studious men, though blessed with the greatest leisure and applica¬ 
tion, have, in more fortunate ages, made the object of their uninter¬ 
rupted^ ind u 3 try. He trail slate d into Saxon the hi stories of Orosi us 
and of Bede; to the former pf which he prefixed a description of 
Germany and the north of Europe, from the narratives of the tra- 
velicrH Wuif&tan and Ghthere* He also executed a version of 
Boethius * Consolation of Philosophy , 1 besides several other transla- 
lioL^ vdiich lie either made or caused to be made from the Con* 
fessiotifl of St- Augustine, bt, Gregory’s Pastoral Instructions, 
Dialogues, Ac, Nor was ho neglig. in encouraging the more 
vulgar and mechanical arts* He invited from all quarters indus¬ 
trious foreigners io repeople Ms country, which had bean desolated 
by he ravages of the Danes, Ho introduced and encouraged manu¬ 
factures ; arid no inventor nr Improver of any ingenious art did ha 
suffer to go unrewarded. Ho prompted men of activity to betake 
thuiimlvea to i uvigatiun, to push commerce into the most remote 
c untries, and to acquire riches oy propagating industry among their 
ll ' Eli w*cif:yrrT. He set apart a seventh portion of Ms own revenue 
■r matniarm r a number of workmen, whom he constantly employed 
irL rebuilding the ruined cities, castles, palaces, and monaatvrios. 
Hone f both living and dead, Alfred was regarded by foreigner,^ no 
1 - thnji \.y hi. own subject v as the greatest prince after Charles 
l iiecnc that had appeared in Europe during several ages, and as 
out; of the wisest and best that had ever adorned the annals of any 
nation, J 


( SI. 


§ i'X Jhe great reputation of Alfred, however, has caused many 
Of tho institutions prevalent apw-ag the Anglo-Saxon-., the orHn 
of winch is lost In remote antiquity, to be ascribed to his wiadom : 
■- e i ns tho division of England into counties, hundreds, and Uth* 
u ;^ 1qw of frankpledge ; trial by jury, Ac, j some of which 
v 'e probably anterior, and others subsequent, to tho time of 
Aihed. Even the code of laws which he undoubtedly promulgated 
v;> ’ little nunc than a new collection of the laws" of Etheibcrt, 
and Tna; into which, with tho assistance 0 f Ms wiian, or 
council, he inserted only n Jew enactments of Ids own* Tho great 
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ji#.of Alfred as a ruler lies not so much in his LrislaV 
Jivfuy strict and vigorous administration of the laws winch afc 
fed, 

"§11, Alfred had by his wife, Ealhawith, daughter of a Mercian 
carl, three sous and three daughters. The eldest son, Edmund, 
died without issue in his father's lifetime. The third, Ethelward, 
inherited his father’s passion for letters, and lived a private life. 
The second, Edward, succeeded to his power, being the first of that 
name who sat on the English throne. 

E dw ahd, 901*9 25.—Im rn go i a tel j on h i s access! on, Echvard, n sual 1 y 
eaHed Edward the Elder, had to contend with Ethel wold, son of king 
Ethel red, the elder brother of Alfred, who, insisting on iris preferable 
title to the throne, aimed his partisans and took possession of Win- 
bume. On the approach of Edward, however, Ethehvold fled first 
into iSonnandy and thence into Xortl lumber land, where the people 
declared for him ; and having thus connected his interests with the 
Danish tribes, he went beyond sea, and, collecting a body of these 
freebooters, excited the hopes of all those who had been accustomed 
to subsist by rapine and violence. He was also joined by the East 
Anglian Danes and the Five Burghers ; but Edward overthrew tl m 
in several actions, recovered the booty which they had made, and 
compelled them to retire into their own country. All the rest of 
Edward's reign was a scene of continued and succv sfnl action 
them, in which he was assisted by the activity and prudence of his 
sister Ethdfkda, widow of Etholbert, carl of Me rent. Edward died 
in the year 925, and was succeeded by Athclstane, his natural con— 
his legitimate children being of too lender years to rule a nation so 
much exposed both to foreign invasion an 1 to domestic convulsions. 

§ 12 , Athelstaste, 925-940.—This monarch likowbj gained 
numerous victories over the Danes, and is justly regarded as one of 
the ablest and most active of the Anglo-Saxon princes. He passed 
niimy good Law-s, which for the most part were really new enact- 
menla, p ,d not, like many of ihosc of preceding kin;^. mere re¬ 
petitions from older customs or codes. Among tin m w s the 
remarkable o -e, that n mereEnu who had made tfcrce Eng \v \;igis 
on m own account should bo admitted to the rank of a thane 
or gentleman. This shows that commerce \ ■ a now more honoured 
and encouraged than it had formerly ■ u, .aid Implies at the same 
time that some of the EndEh cities had reached a considerable 
p di of prosperity and importance. At Hi© same rime a mom ex- 
fonrivo intercourse existed with thfl continent, fta displayed by tit© 
manifold relations of AtMstune with foreign courts. Several 
foreign prince3 were intrusted to Ids guardianship and educated at 
hia court, among whom was bis own nephew Louis, eon uf Uis 
aistor Edgiva and Charles the Simple, king ot Franco, ‘Log 
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! on o r^idoficG in England, obtained the name of Lo„ 
h\ Besides Ids sister married to the king of FrainLr 
had also bestowed the Land of three others on foreign 
irces. Eadhihl, or Ethilda, was married to Lingo tl. Great, count 
of Baris, the founder of the Capetian dynasty ; another, Edgitha, 
became the consort of Otho, emperor of Germany*; and a third 
Elgwa, eaponsod Louis, duke of Aquitaine. 

§ 13. EiniUKD L, called the Elder, 940-046.—Athdatane died in 
the year 040, and was succeeded by his second brother, Edmund 
According to so me accounts, Athelstana had caused the death of 
1 l-.vm, tho eldest of Lis legitimate brothers, whom he suspected of 
aspmng to the crown, by sending him out to sea in an old crazy 
boat without oars, and accompanied only by his armour-bearer 
V. h^tever may he the truth of this story, it :s at all even Is certain 
tori! Euwio perished at sen. 

I lio short reign of Edmund T. is distinguished by two important 
oveut8 ‘ * n or 'l‘-' r t0 insure tranquillity, ho used the precaution of 
removing tin, l’:vc Burghers from the towns of Mercia, because it was 
aiv.ays found that they took advantage of every commotion, and 

Ll ' odu S d rcl * llim,s or f o«ign Danes into the heart -if the kins- 
liom He also conquered Cumberland from the Britons, and con- 
on,-: Unit terri tory on K.dodm. king of Scotland, on condilion that 
ho should do lorn homage for it, and protect the north fr.-m Ml 
futurr ma.rsmns of the Panes Edmund was assassinated in the 
ear 940, by I.eofu a notions robber, whom he had sentenced to 

WmS^li w • tl,e “ dn “ 3 !y entar ‘ho hall where he 
If dined, and to sit at table with his ate da its. On Ids 
refusit-: to I • u.a room when ordered, the kin, :.., |s a on him 
rad Mixed but by the ban ; but the ruffian, pusln-.l i 0 extremity’ 
drew his dagger, and gave Edmund a wound of which he 
mutely expired. 

§ 14. Edited, 940-965.—Edmund left male issue, but so youn-r 
they were iuospaU* of governing .the kingdom; and ids brother 
Edred was elected to the throne by the voitan. The tdm of Lids 
l>nnte. as those of his predecessors, wus disturbed by the rebellions 

• - rr “dT*"' 8 °* t " Dal .‘ v '~ Afttr them, Edred, in. 

./"* hy to. treater precautions against their future 

II j ® D 8 Uah garrisons in their most considerable - 

thoir^r | U * WJI AK « OTeroor > w, '° might watch all 

v V i T ’ mWTt * auy it: drat appearance. 

J,'£S not BnvmrliJw nor unfit for active life, had 

full) delivered < rev his conscience to tho guidancu of Dunstnn 

V’v'-• tf , fi ‘ , . D “!“ rt< ' n ’ kM »* of Glastonbury, whom he ad- 

TSSSJtt&fjte «*?*• %• appearance 
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ot sanctity, the most violent ambition. Dm** \#mVt nqbli 
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in fclio West of England ; aud, being educated under ll 
m> then archbishop of Canterbury, had betaken himscF 
optical life, and had acquired some character in the 
nund. lie was, however, represented to that prince as a man of 
licentious manners; and, finding his fortune blasted by these suspi¬ 
cions, his ardent ambition prompted liim to repair his indiscretions 
by running into an opposite extreme. Ho secluded himself entirely 
Iwm the world ; he framed a cell so small that he could neither stand 
erect in it nor stretch out his limbs during his repose; and ho here 
employed himself perpetually either in devotion or in manual labour. 
By these solitary occupations hie head was filled with chimeras which 
might almost pass for insanity. But we may l receive, from many 
examples, the intimate connexion that exists between fanaticism and 
cunning; and Dunstan's future life shows that there was at least 
considerable method in. hi 3 madness. Supported by the character 
obtained in Ills retreat, Dnnsian appeared again in the world, rad 
gained such an ascendant over Edrcd, as made him not only the 
director of that prince's conscience, but his counsellor in the most 
momentous affairs of government. Finding that his advancement 
had been owing to the opinion of his austerity, he profi led himself 
a partisan of the rigid monastic rules, A mistaken pidy had pro¬ 
duced in Italy a new species of monks, called Benedictines, who 
excluded themselves entirely from tho world, renounced all claim 
to liberty', and made a merit of tho most inviolable chastity. Their 
practices and principles, which superstition at first engendered, were 
greedily embraced and promoted by the policy of the court of Borne, 
which perceived that the celibacy of the clergy could utaur bn. k off 
entirety thoir connexion with the civil power, and, depriving them 
of every other object of ambition, engage them to promote, with un¬ 
ceasing industry, the grandeur of their own order. Durjtan, after 
introducing that reformation in the convents of Glastonbury and 
Abingdon, endeavoured to render it universal in the kingdom* 

1 he progress of the monks was somewhat retarded by the death of 
Kdred, their partisan, \ , o < ;ired in 955 , after a reign of nine years. 
His children being Inlunt!*, bis nephew Edwy,-aon of Edmund, was 
elected to the throne, 

15, Emvr, Kdwy, a J tl time of his accession, was 

not above sixteen or seven h en years erf age, waa possessed of the most 
amiable figure, and was even endowed, according to authentic ac¬ 
counts, with the most promising virtues, iln would have- been the 
favourite of hm people had ho not unhappily at tho oommeu cement 
of hk reign been engaged in a controversy with the monks, who have 
pursued his memory with the same unrelenting vengeance which they 
exercised against his person and dignity during hi« short and unlbr- 
t miftle reigi 1 . Them wa s a b m 11 ful princes® of the n y a 1 blnod, ca 11 t d 
KNoniKn* 
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|fifipjAo m[lt ^ e impression on the tender heart of Edwy , 

^ contrary to the advice of his gravest counsellor 

her, though slie was within the degrees of affinity pro 
Ehited by the canon law* On the day of Ins coronation, his nobility 
Wt.ro tsscmbled in a great hall, and were indulging themselves in 
that riot and disorder which, from the example of their German 
ancestors, had become habitual to the English, when Edwy, attracted 
by his fondness for his wife, retired into the queen's apartment, 
Dunstan conjectured the reason of the king's retreat; and carrying 
along with 1dm Odo, archbishop of Canterbury, over whom he had 
gained an absolute ascendant, he burst into the apartment, up- 
braided Edwy with his absence, probably bestowed on the queen iho 
moat opprobrious epithet that can be applied to her sex, and, tearing 
him from her arms, pushed him back in a disgraceful manner into 
the banquet of the nobles** Edwy, though young, and opposed by 
the prejudice* of the people, found an opportunity of taking re¬ 
venge :a this public insult* Ho questioned Duns tan concern in g 
the r. lministration of the treasury, at the head of which he bad 
htvu placed by Ms predecessor ; a reckoning which Dunstan 
deemed it advisable te evade by flying to Ghent* 

In thesa transactions it is impossible not to see more than the 
history of a mere personal quarrel between the young king and 
tie abbot of Glastonbury. A revolution was evidently in pro¬ 
gress— a struggle be tv. jel the high church or Homan party, who 
UJ tilc WJPwanc power in the state, and introduce a 
iu w system of ecclesiastical discipline, and those who were for 
obi Huy by the old order of things* Dunsten and his party who 
were the innovators, flight wtpport in the Danish parte of the 
kingdom, which wen the most ignorant and uncivilised, and 
always discontented with the government; and having excited a 
r ' llten in Mercia and East Anglia, and shortly afterwards jrj 
Nortlrun,berhmi 1, they proclaimed Edgar, the younger brother of 
Edwy, as king* Dunstan now returned into England, and took 
HI Gtt himself the government of Edgar and Ms party, With tho 
consent of a witeua-gemot assembled at Bradford, Dunstan re- 
c i v- d from the hands of Edgar the secs of London and Worcester, 
md had the effrontery, or rather the profanity, to justify this viola- 
lini rt the canons by the examples of St. John m l St* Paul. 
L^en in the southern province's, tho ecclesiastical party now r 
the ascendancy, ArclibbLop Odo sent into the palace a party of 
soil who seized the queen, and, having burned her face with a 
j'A-hot iron, in order to destroy th&Dfotal beauty which had educed 
Edwy, they carried her by for nto Ireland, there to runain in 
part -hiiit exile, Milwy, finding it in vain to rt siat, wsu* obliged to 
00ij '“ nL his divorce, which was pronounced by Odo ; and 4 catea- 
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.till more dismal awaited tlie unhappy Elgivn, That an 
i, being cured of her wounds, and having even obliterated^ 
lth which Odo had hoped to deface her beauty, returned info"" 
;hmd, and was flying to the embraces of the king, whom she still 
regarded as her husband, when she fell into the hands of a party 
whom the priinato had sent to intercept her. Nothing but her 
death could now give security to Odo and the monks, and the most 
cruel death was requisite to satiate their vengeance* She was ham¬ 
strung, and expired a few days after at Gloucester, in the most 
acute torments, The unhappy Edwy himself, who had been ex¬ 
communicated, died shortly afterwards at the same place (a.d. 

whether naturally or through the machinations of his enemies 
is uncertain ; aid thus the triumph of the clergy and Bern die tines 
was complete. He was succeeded by his brother Edger* 

§ 16. Edgar, 658-975.—One of the first acts of Edgar after his 
accession was to promote Duns tan to the a rch bishopric of Canter¬ 
bury. In fact, Edgar, who was only about sixteen years of age at 
the time of his accession, was completely governed by Dunstim and 
the monks, who had placed him on the throne, and who, by their 
pretensions to super iot sanctity and purity of manners, bad acquired 
an ascendant over the people. Of the first five years of his reign we 
nave no memorials, except of hia passive eo-operation in the ecclesi¬ 
astical revolution then in progress. To please the monks ho depre¬ 
ciated md degraded the secular clergy; ho favoured their scheme lor 
dispose ring the secular i m na of all the monaster; and he be¬ 
stowed preferment on none but their partisans. Above forty Bene¬ 
dictine convents .are said to have been founded by Edgar* These 
merits have procur'd him the highest {mnegyrks from the monkish 
historians, and lie is transmitted to ns not only under the character 
of a consummate statesman and an active prince, but also under that 
of n great saint and a man of virtue. 

If wo consider Edgaris fortunate reign, be may perhaps be in some 
degree entitled to the former portion of this eulogy. His reign was 
nn disturbed by any domes tie tumult or f. reign invasion of the 
Danes; a result which was probably in pari owing; to the lar>e 
as moment, both military and naval, which*bo constantly kept on 
foot, and also to the fact that tL Danes bad now obtained establish* 
n nts in the north of France, which it required all their super- 
fluous "papulation to people and mnintahi, Being H i Fmd from 
disturbance on this side, Edgar was enabled to employ his vast 
armaments against the neighbouring sovereigns; and the kin*? of 
Scotland, the princes of Wales, of the FI. of Man, of the Orkneys 
and even the Northmen in Ireland, were reduced Jbo pay cid mission 
to so formidable a mooarch. But Edgar was arrf nmt m.d min- 
glorious, and abused his pros 'rity by dxgrading arri maul t inn Ivn 
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foes. Oil the annual occasion of lm voyage 
' -jc once appointed eiglit vassal kings to attend him 
^,/aad to row his barge upon the Dee to the abbey oi St, John 
aj tist, he himself acting .as ihu steersman; whence, after offer¬ 
ing tip their prayers, they returned in the same order. 

. Tto ! '-y F^t of Edgar’s character lie appears to have owed to 
t:i.‘ unscrupulous gratitude of the moults towards their bene factor ■ 
for his conduct was licentious in the highest degree, and violated 
every aw, human and divine. Among oilier feats of the same kind 
he broke into a convent, and carried off Editha, a nun, by force. ’ 
, J tested that the extirpation of wolves in England was eflfectei 1 
lathis i-eign by convert!ug the money payment imposed upon the 
■ :ccs into an annual tribute of 300 wolves’ heads; but 
these animals were found in the island at a much later period ’ 

§17. l.-lgar died in the year 075, in the thirty-third year ills a«*e 
eaying two ions : Edward, aged thirteen, whom he had had by his 
1 ?' Vl ’’ h ,J d Ethel red, his offspring by Elfrida, then 

only seven. There can be no doubt that the former had the best 
claim to (tie succession ; and though Elfrida attempted to raise her 
son to the throne, Edward was crowned at Kingston by the vi-or- 
oua pokey of Dmiatan, J & 

Edwaud 1I„ cidltd tho Martyr, 975-979.-The kingdom was 
noVf a f m dlvidwl ,llt0 **» P*Wt«i and the short reign of Edward 
"“"H*memorebto except the struggles bchrecn Dunstan 
and the Lenedictiucs on tl ie one hand, ana the secular clergy on 
I"' wh ° F"* of Mercia succeeded i„ ™llm~ 

cV M k n I" 8 6 1 tlu3 | coidroversy several synrA> wer ‘ a )ld f 

m which Dnnstan is said to have worked sundry miracles ’ 

1 . of y^fS was memorable and ira-ical tr e 

Wfls l ; Urdlll - T lla 7 in Dorsetshire, and being led by tbe c l la J 
near Corfe-castle, where his step-mother, Elfrida, resided, 1.,, took 
Ul ; opportunity of paying her a visit, unattended by any of hi* 
rvUnue, and thereby presented her with the opportunity wliich she 
'f. T bl - After he had mcm.ted his home he 

f, "- 1 B f D ®. ,l 'l MOT ;* 1» brought him: while he was holding 
f t ,°, h { s «*»: a «"“»» of Elfrida approached and ^ 
•■d. J he prince, finding himself wounded, put spurs 
V lmt *“* by loss of blood, be Ml from the 

;f ‘; ,b i 01 - »u the atirrop, and he u- M dragged ahum bv 

his unruly horse till he expired. living tracked byfe bS”hte 

5? a m ™Vt jnv ately interred at Wareham by his 
, ’ . 'I . nad ’uuoccnco of this prince, with his tragical 

drath, obtained him the appellation of T , n though his 

A. ’ vligious principle or opinkm, 

* ia ‘ I5 ’» WS-lOR-Ethelnd IT., the son of Elfrida, 
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historians the Unready," now ascended the throne, J ^ 

l c often. Bimatfti put the crown on the young monail 
Kingston; but pronounced, it is said, a curse instead oT u 
basing. The haughty prelate lived ten years longer, still retaining 
the dignity of primate, hut without so much influence as lie had 
formerly enjoyed. A period, however, was approaching, in which 
the heat of ecclesiastical disputes gave place to a more important 
question respecting the very existence of the nation. Two or 
three years after Ethel reds accession, the Danes and Northmen, 
who could no longer dkburtlien themselves on Normandy, began 
to renew their incursions in England; and Etlielrcd> long reign 
presents little else than a series of struggles with those ptratica* 
invaders. He adopted the foolish and shameful expedient of buying 
off their attacks, and thus only excited the hopes of the Danes 
of subduing a people who defended themselves by their money, 
which invited assailants, instead of by their arms, winch repelled 
them. In the year ODd the northern invaders, having by tWh 
previous incursions become well acquainted with the defenceless 
condition of England, made a powerful descent under the com¬ 
mand of Sweyn, king of Denmark, and Olave, lung of Norway ; 
and sailing up the Humber, spread on all sides their destructive 
ravages. In the following year they ventured to attack the centre 
of the kingdom* and, entering the Thames in 94 vessels, kid siege 
to London, and threatened it with total destruction. But the 
citizens, alarmed at the danger, and firmly united among than¬ 
sel ves, made a bolder defence than the nobility and gentry ; and 
the besiegers, after suffering the greatest hardships, were finally 
frustrated in their attempt. They then carried their devastations 
into other quartern, till they were bought off with Id,000 pounds of 
silver. But in a few years they again returned, and In OS7, and the 
following year, committed dreadful deva i attorn in various parts, till 
bought off again with the payment of 24,000 \ rounds. This* tribute 
gave rise to an odious and oppressive impost, which, under the name 
of Danegilt r or Bane-money, continued to be levied on the holy 
long after the occasion for its imposition had ceased. Observe tha 
close connexions maintained among all the Danes, however divided 
in government or situation, Ethels - d, K ing now n widower, made hie 
addresses to Emium ulster to Hick aid If., duke of Normandy, in the 
hops that such an alliance might serve to check the incursions of 
the Northman. He succeed'd in i-'.: suit: the princess tuiic ov_r 
to England and was married to E the bed in 1001. 

§19. Shortly after tins marriage, Ethcln d, from a policy inci¬ 
dent to weak prince?, formed the cruel resolution of murdering 
Uio Danes tliroughout bis dominions. But though almost all li - 
ancient historians speak of tjiis massacre as if it had been universal* 
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MASSACRE OF TEE DAMS — SWEYN. 


qtation of the matter is absolutely impossible, as the DA 
. the sole inhabitants in the kingdoms of Northnmu^ 

2as£ Anglia, and were very numerous in Meioia, T 
ty between the inhabitants of English and D-nisb race had, 
from repeated injuries, risen to a great height; and especially 
through the conduct of those Danish troops which the English 
monarchs, from the supaSority of their military qualities, had long 
Um accustomed to keep in pay. These mercenaries, who were 
quartered about the country, and committed many violences, had 
attained to such a height of luxury, according to the old English 
writers, that they combed their hair once a day, lathed themselves 
once a week, and changed their clothes frequently* Secret orders 
were given to commence the massacre on the festival of St. Brice 
(November 13th, 1002), Tne rage of the populace, excited b_y so 
many injuries, sanctioned *hy authority, and stimulated by example, 
spared neither sox nor age, and was not satiated without the tortures 
as well cs death of the unhappy victims. Even Grmilda, sister to 
the king of Denmark, who had married earl Paling, and had embraced 
Christianity, w..s seized and condemned to death by Ethelred, after 
seeing her husband and children butchered before her face. This 
unhappy princess foretold in the agonies of despair that her murder 
would Soon be avenged by the total ruin of the English nation. 

§ 20, Never was prophecy better fulfilled, and never did barbarous 
] hi icy prove more fatal to its authors. Sweyn and his Danes ap¬ 
pear r d the next year off the western coast, and took full revenge for 
the slaughter of their countrymen; and Ethelred was twice reduced 
to the infamy of purchasing a precarious peace. At length, towards 
the close of 1013, Sweyn being virtually sovereign of England, and 
the English nobility everywhere swearing allegiance lo Mm, Jkhelred, 
equally afraid of the violence of the enemy and of the treachery of 1 is 
own subjects, fled into Normandy, whither he had v-nt before; him 
queen Emma and her two sons Alfred and Edward, 

§21. The king had not been above sis weeks in Normandy when 
he heard of tie death of Sweyn, who expired at Gainsborough before 
he hau time to establish himself in bis newly acquired dominions. 
The English prelates and nobility, taking advantage of this event, 
Etiit over a deputation to Normandy inviting Ethelred to return, 
with which he complied, and was joyfully received by the people, in 
the spring of 1014, On his deathlxsd at Gainsborough, Sweyn, with 
the approbation of the assembled Danes, named bis son Canute,* 
who had accompanied him in the exj edition* as his successor. But 
on the approach of Ethelred, wlu. displayed on this occasion an 
mvvcmtatl celerity, Canute embarked with his forces for Denmark* 

v An.at ji the jo- v-'- <e" ihe Hurdle is a ffjmtpUun, 

ftjwt should be pronounced with the si^nt ■ e the last syllabi#. 
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of hope seemed now to dawn on England, but it vfi 
{mpSicnt* Ethelrcd Boon relapsed into Ms usual incapacity 
indolence; and tho government became a scene of internal feud* 
treachery, aim assassination* In 1015 Canute relumed with a largo 
fleet and landed in the west of England. Edmond, the king’s eldest 
son, made some fruitless attempts to oppose his progress ; but not 
being supported by bis father and tbe nation, was obliged to disband 
the greater part of his army, and to retire with the remainder to 
London, where Ethel red had shut himself up. Hither also Canute 
directed his course, in the hope of seising Ethelred** person; but 
the king expired before his arrival, after an unhappy and inglorious 
reign of 35 years. 

§ 22. Edmojjd Ironside, 1016.—By the small party who had re¬ 
mained faithful to tiie royal cause, Edmond was now elected king, 
who? ,: hardy valour , :cur£Ki*ldm tho name of Ironside. Meanwhile 
Canute had arrived at London, where, as the bridge impeded his 
operations, he caused a canal to he dug on the south bank of tho 
river, through which ho conveyed his ships; and also surrounded tho 
city on the land-side with a deep trench, thus hoping to cut off all 
the supplies* But these measures, as well as a general assault, having 
failed, Canute proceeded into the western districts, where Edmond 
was engaging tho Danes with considerable success. At length the 
Danish and English nobility, equally harassed with these convulsions, 
obliged their kings to come to a compromise, and to divide the king¬ 
dom between them by treaty. Canute obtained Mercia, East Anglia, 
and Northumberland, which ho had entirely subdued; tho southern 
parts were left to Edmond. This prince was murder d about a 
month afterwards on the 30th of November, through the machina¬ 
tions of Edric, the duke of Mercia, who thereby made way foi the 
succession of Canute the Dane to the crown of all England* 
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Scaled Edward the Confessor, (British Museum.) 
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CHAPTER IV. 

DANES AND ANGLO-B AXONS FROM THE REIGN OF CANUTE TO TH5 
NORM AN CON QUEST, 

£ 1. Accession of Canute. Fimfc acts of bis mgn. Marries Eflunft of Km- 
mrmdv, § 2. Ris-e of enrl Godwin, § 3* Canute’* devotion. His repitd 
ofhi$ courtiers. § 4. lie rediu- s the kkig of ScutLvi L His death. § 5* 
Division pf the kingdom. Evign of Harold Hurdbot, § G Reign c-f Ikr- 
dicanute, § 7. Accc^-iou d*' L. iw\, l the Cod ft; or. § 8. Eu0ttd.ce of ill* 
Normans. Revolt nnd baniihiUent of carl Godwin. § 9, William Juki' 
of Normandy visits Eu-Itnl. Return of t ill Godwin: Ida death, l ine 
of Harold, § 10, Si ward restores Malcolm, king of Scotland, § 11, 
Edward invites kb nephew fi’om Hungary. $ 12+ Harold':; viatt to \nr* 
mainly. § 11. Harold reduces Wales; condemns his h,e tiier TnstL 
Aspires to the succession. Death of Edward. § 14. HU character. 
§15, Accession of Harr ! I, William assembles a fleet and unjjy. Invasion 
of fasti and of Harold HardradLi Bat tic of Stanford Bridge, § 1G. 
Kormau invasion. Battle of Hastings, Death of Harold. 

| L Canute. 1016-1035,—■Edmisid Irrtiaide left a brother, Hdwy, 

who died in 1017, and two haH-brothers, AIT-1 mol 

the 80B3 of EthdroJ by his second wife, Emma of Normandy; ^ 
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!vo infant sons of his own, Edmond and Edward, 
cly after his death, Canute convened a general assembly w 
London, and, Laving suborned some nobles to declare 
that Edmond hud never designed bis kingdom to pass io his brothers, 
and had appointed himself to be tutor to his children, the states 
put him in ]»ossc:-3ion of the government. Canute sent Edmond's 
children to his half-brother Olare, king of Sweden, it is &iid with 
a secret request to put them to death ; but Olave, too onerous to 
comply, transmitted them to Stephen, king of Hungary, to bo edu¬ 
cated at his court. 

In order to secure his elevation, Canute had been obliged to gratify 
the chief of the nobility by bestowing on them the most extensive 
govpromentg and jurisdictions. He also found himself compelled' 
to load the people with heavy taxes in order to reward his Danish 
followers : he exacted from them at one time the sum of 72,000 
pounds, besides 11,000 which he levied on London alone. But, like 
a wise prince, being determined that tire English should be rccoif- 
eihd to the Danish yoke by the justice and impartiality of his 
administration, he sent back to Denmark an many of his followers 
L could safely spam r he restored the Saxon customs in a general 
assembly of the -states: he made no distinction between Danes and 
English in the distribution of justice: and he took care, by a strict 
execution of law, to protect the lives and properties of all his people 
‘V , and Edward, who were protected and supported by their 
uncle Richard, duke of Normandy, afill gave Canute some anxiety 
In order to require tire friendship of the duke, he- paid his addresses 
to qTteeo Emu: i, lister of that prince, and promised that he would 
leave the children whom he should l ave by that marriage in rm- 
session 4/ the crown of England. Richard complied with his demand 
r’nd sent over Ernma to England, where she was soon alter n n ri d 
t) Canute, notwithstanding that he had bten the mortal enemy of 
her former husband. J 

§ When Cantite had settled his power in England beyond.alt 
i' T.yr of a resolution, he apt<can in 1019 to have made a voyage to 
Tirnamrli ;flnd the necessity or his affairs caused him frequently to 
roiieat it, m order to make ms 1 against the Wends,* as well as 
against thekings' of Sweden arid Norway. Oa one if these occa- 
m.ins, carl f.edvnn, observing a favourable op, rrtunitv, attacked the 
™ tl *« m S ht > druv< ' them from their trend,to, and obtained 
victory over them. Next morning, ft.nut,-. «>e5na the 
English camp entirely nknidoned, imagined that those disaffected 
troops had deserted, and was agreeably surprised to find that they 
were i;ji<»a.vn m purenit of the discomfikd enemy. Ho wag n 
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1035. HIS REPROOF OF HIS COUHTIBRS. 

J ft}tli this success, and with the manner of obtaining ' 
j/ed his daughter in marriage upon Godwin, and treated 
Mr with entire confidence and regard. 

This semi-barbarous monarch, who had committed number* 
In murders and waded through slaughter to a throne, but who had 
nevertheless many of tho qualities of a great sovereign, sought to 
regain the favour of Heaven by employing himself in those exercises 
of piety which the monks represented as most meritorious. Ho 
built churches, endowed monasteries, and even undertook a pilgrim¬ 
age to Rome. It appears, from a letter which ho addressed to the 
English clergy, that ho must have been in that city in tho year 
1027, when Conrad, emperor of Germany, was also there for thr 
purpose of his coronation. He appears from the same letter to have 
obtained some privileges for English pilgrims to Rome, and an 
abatement of the large sums exacted from tho archbishops for their 
palls y but on the other hand he enforced a strict payment of St. 
Peters pence and other ecclesi :, tical dues* 

Cnmitc’a celebrated reproof of his courtiers exhibits more moral 
elevation. Some of his flatterers, breaking out one day in admiration 
of his grandeur, exclaimed that every tiling was possible for himj 
upon which the monarch, it is said, ordered his chair to be set on 
the sea-shore while the tide was rising, and as the waters approach ed 
lie conn sanded them to retire, and 
to obey the voice of him who was 
lord of the ocean* He feigned to 
sit some time in expectation of 
their submission; but when the 
sea still advanced towards him, 
and began to wash him with its 
billows, he turned to lus courtiers, 
and remarked to them that every 
creature in the universe was feeble 
and lmpoNnt, and that power re* 

Sided with one Being alone, in whose hands were all the eli-menta 
of nature, who could say to tin* ocean, Thus for fit alt thou go and 
no farther} and who could level with Ids nod the most towering 
piles of human pride and ambition. 

§4. TL: only memorable action which Canute performed after 
his return from Romo was an expedition against Malcolm, king of 
Scotland, and his nephew, Duncan, king of Cumberland, whom ha 
reduced to subjection (1030). Canute died at SW; bur} in 1033, 
leaving by his first marri am two bobs, Sweyn and Harold, and bv 
Emma another son, named, from his bodily strength, HardbCanute* 
To the last ho had given Denmark. on Sweyn'ho had besfccwod 
Norway; and Harold was in England at Urn time of Ida death. 



Stiver Penny of Canute. 
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HAROLD I.' — HARDICANUTE. 

aoiaj I. Harefoot, 1035-1010.- —According to C3 
intrant with Emma, Hard icanu to should have taiccfc 
Lie English throne; but tin, absence of tit at prince in Den- 
as well as hia unpapukdty among the Danish part of the 
population, caused him to lose one-half of the kingdom. Lcofric, 
earl of Mercia, asserted the pm tensions of Harold, whoso presence 
in England was of great service to Ids cause, whilst tlio pwerful 
earl Godwin embraced that of Hardicanute. A civil war was, how- 
eve . averted by a compromise: it was agreed that fibroid should 
enjoy, together with London, all the provinces north of the Thames, 
while the possession of the south should remain to Kavd icanute; 
and till that prince should appear and take possession of his domi- 
11 ions, Emma fixed her residence at Winchester, and established her 
authority over her son's share of the partition. 

Alfred and Edward, Emma's sons by Ethel red, still cherished thh 
hope of ascending the throne. Edward sailer! with 40 ships from 
BariJour, and made a descent at Southampton, but meeting with no 
sympathy from the people was obliged to return. Alfred subse¬ 
quently landed in Kent at the head of about COD followers 3, but 
being deceived by earl Godwin, who pretended to espouse his cause, 
was by him decoyed to Guildford, where nearly all his followers 
were murdered in the most cruel manner, he himself was taken 
prisoner, Ids eyes were put out, and he was conducted to the monas- 
t ry of Ely, where he die l soon after. This is the only memorable 
action performed in the reign of Harold, who, from ?iis agility, appa¬ 
rently hU only accomplish in cm, obtained the name of Barefoot, He 
died on the 17 ih March, 1040, 


§ 6. HABiWOANiUTE, 1040-1042.—On the intelligence of his 
brother’ll dftitli, Hardlcanute immediately proceeded to London, 
where he was acknowledged king of all England without opposition 
He >v, a or intemperate sot, without any generous and 1 - A, or 
even manly, qualities. His first act was to disinter the tx ly of 
his brother Harold, with whom ho was enraged for depriving him 
of bis share of the kingdom! the corpse, after decapitation, was 
thrown into the Thames; but being found by a fi she mi an, wag 
bur: 1 ly the Danes of I/ondon in their cemetery at fit. dements. 
Id ■ memorable occurred in the short reign ol Hardicanute* He 
renewed the imposition, of panegeU, and obliged the nation to pay a 
P‘- : ’-un of money to the fleet which brought him from Denmark. 

*1 h« due nitents in consequence ran high in ma ny places, and espe- 
«> :!y at Worcester, which was set on fire and plundered by the 
soMiers. Hardicanuto died suddenly about two years after ) : , acct-a- 
mu:i > w bi^t in the net of racing the cup to Ids lips at a manias 
festival at LamU.'.i- ( a . :. 1042)* 

5 " *R*> thk Confix or, 1042-10CO.—The death of Herdi- 




5-1042. EDWARD THE CONtflSSOR, 

•aied to present to the English a favourable op^l 
ermg their liberty, and for shaking off the Dan 
Edward was in England on his half-brother's demise7 and 
aigh the children of Edmond Ironside were the true heirs of the 
Saxon family, yet their absence in so remote a country as Hungary 
appeared a sufficient reason for their exclusion, to a people like the 
English, so little accustomed to observe a regular order in the suc¬ 
cession of their monarch s. The claims of Edward were supported 
by carl Godwin, who only stipulated that Edward should marry 
his daughter Editba, which he afterwards perform' d. Edward was 
ciowned king with every demonstration of duty and affection; and, 
by the mildness of hia character, be soon reconciled the Danes to his 
admlnistratlom 

Ono of the first acts of Edward was to strip his mother Emma, 
the queen dowager, of the immense treasures which she had amassed. 
He confined her, during the remainder of her life, in a monastery at 
Winchester, hut carried his rigour against her no further. He had 
hitherto lived on indifferent terms with that princess, whom he 
accused of neglecting himself and his brother during their adverse 
fortune ; and as she was unpopular in England, the king's severity, 
though exposed to some censure, met not with very general dis- 
approbation. 


§8. But, though freed from the incursions of the Danes, the 
nation was not yet delivered from the dominion of foreigners. The 
king had been educated in Normandy, and had contracted many 
intimacies with the natives of that country, as well a* on affection 
l >r their manners. Tho court of England was soon filled with 
Normans, who, being distinguish 'd both by the favour of Edward, 
tU’d by a degree of cultivation mp rior to that which was aCLamcd 
by the English hi fhcoo ages, soon rendered their language, customs, 
and laws fashionable in the kingdom. Above all, the chinch lilt 
the influence of those stranger*; several were appointed to prelacies 
and other high dignities, and Rob. rt. a Norman also, was promoted 
to the gee of Can • rbury. Thus tho subsequent Norman conquer 
war; in a great degree facilitated. These proceedings excited the 
jealousy of the English, and particularly of carl Godwin. This 
powerful nobleman, b rides the southern parts of We esq had the 
counties of Kent and Sussex annexed to his government. HL ekV. * 
Swcyu, pToSessed the same authority in the. northern part of 
V"ot.-;cx # or the con nth- of Oxford, Berks, Gloucester, Somerset, 
atl ^ Hereford; and Harold, his second son, was duke of East 
Anglia, and at the samo tunc governor oi Kss- x* The great 'r 1 , - 
nty of this family wes supported by immense possessions t d 
I^owerlul alliances ; and The abilitl s -es well as ambition, of God'em 
himself, contributed to render it still more danger*'Via* 




REVOLT OF EARL GODWlH. Cua 

; long before his animosity against the Norman Java 
/action. Eustace, count of Boulogne, Laving pan a 

_ ^ passed By Dover in his return; one of his train, being 

refused entrance to a lodging ’which, had been assigned him, at¬ 
tempted to make his way by force, and in the con test wounded l lie 
master of the house. The inhabitants flew to assist the wounded 
man ; a tumult ensued, in which nearly 20 persons wore killed on 
each side ; and Eustace, being overpowered by numbers, was obliged 
to save his life by flight from the fury of the populace. On the 
complaint of Eustace, the king gave orders to Godwin, iu whose 
government Dover lay, to punish the inhabitants ; but Godwin, who 
desired rather to encourage than to repress the popular discontents 
against foreigners, refused obedience, and endeavoured to throw the 
whole blame of the riot on tho count of Boulogne and his retinue, 
Edward, touched in so sensible a point, saw the necessity of exerting 
tho royal authority, and threatened Godwin, if he persisted in hie 
disobedience, to make him feel the utmost effects of his resentment 
Whatever may have been the faults or crimes of Godwin, he had 
the good fortune, or rather perhaps the good policy, to appear in the 
present conjuncture as the patriotic defender of the English cause 
against the foreign predilections of the sovereign. He had now gone 
too far to retreat, and therefore he and his son 7 Sweyn and Harold, 
assembled their forces for the purpose of overawing the king, and 
enforcing redress of the grievances of the nation. But, besides the 
Godwin fi#Ly, England was divided by two other mighty earls, 
ordvjk Eeofric, whose government embraced the ancient king¬ 
dom of Mercia; and S&waid, whose sway extended over the kingdom 
of K rthuraberland. These powerful noblemen, from jealousy of 
Godwin, embraced the king’s cause, and assembled a numerous 
army ; and when tlio sduthem earl and his sons approached Loudon 
with their forces to attend the v-itena-rjemot appoint* 1 to bo held 
there, they found themselves outnumbered. Eweyn whs declared an 
■ l.i-.v by the wit an; Godwin and Harold were summoned to take 
their trial, but, refusing to appear uni ss hostages were given fi r their 
safety, they were ordered to leave the country within five days, 
I-aldwin, earl of Flanders, { ivc protection to Godwin and liis three 
uj r Rweyn, Garth, and Tosti, the last of whom had married the 
flmighti r of that prince: Harold and Loofwin, hid two other tens, 
1 -jok shelter in Imliod. The estates t-f the father d semswfere con¬ 
fiscated ; their governments were driven to other's ; Queen Editha 
was confined in a monastery at Warewd; .eid the greatness of this 
fondly, once o formidable, seemed now to ho totally supplanted and 
overthrow^ (1051), 

§ ft* The Norman m! Lienee was now again in the ascendant; and 
* At Van period the h.v.,n title altera with the Danish jarJ (carl) 



■12—1055. Hit! DEATH — HAROLD—MACBETH. 



, 10 end of tlio year, William^ duke of Normandy, p;V 
■ard with a largo retinue. But Godwin had fixed Mg 
^ flrrQ * l»sisi and ho wag too utroagly supported hv alliances 
)th foreign 'and domestic, not to occasion further disturbances, and 
make new efforts for his re-cstahlishment. Having fitted out a* fleet 
m the Flemish harbours, aud being joined at the Isle of Wight by 
tiis son Harold with a squadron collected in Ireland, he entered 
the ilianics, and, appearing before London, whore the people seemed 
favourably disposed towards him, threw everything into confusion 
(1052). The king alone seemed resolute to defend himself to the 
last extremity ; but the mteqwsition of the English nobility* many 
of whom favoured Godwin’s pretensions, made Edward hearken to 
tenrn of accommodation* and it was agreed that hostages should bo 
given on both Bides* At this news the Frcnclunen (led in - ariou* 
directions i the archbishop of Canterbury, and bishop cf Loudon 
mid Dorchester, succeeded in escaping into Normandy* At a ^ it 
wUona-gemot hold outside the walls of London, Godwin and hk sons 
were declared innocent of the charges laid against them* and wore 
restored to their honours and possessions j and thus the anti ority of 
the crown was almost, entirely annihilated. Godwin's death, which 
happened soon after while be was sitting at table with the king* 
prevented him from further establishing the authority which he had 
acquired, and from reducing Edward to still greater subjection* His 
son Sweyn had died on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem ; mid Godwin 
was therefore succeeded in his governments and offices by his son 
Harold, who was actuated by an ambition equal to that of his 
Lab r* and was superior to him in address* in iuMmmtiou, and in 
i irtue. By a modest and gentle demeanour ho acquired the g MjdwiU 
of Edward, and* gaining every day new partisans by his bounty and 
affability, he proceeded in a more silent, and therefore a more -dun- 
gerous* manner to the increase of his authority* 

§ 10* The death of Siward* duke of Northumberland, m 1055, 
made the way still more open to his ambition. Si ward, besides Lin 
other merits* had acquired honour to Fngland by Ids succt:. f\il 
conduct in the only foreign enterprise underteton during dir- reign of 
Edward. Duncan, king of Scotland* the successor of Malcolm* wan 
a prince of a gentle disposition, but pos. sed not the genius requisite 
for governing a country bo turbulent* and *io much inf a ted by ih,i 
intrigues and animosities of tlie great* M-.cbeth* tlio chief thanr* 
r| ud nearly allied to the crown, not cov.-nt with curbing the king’# 
authority, earned stilt further his pestilent ambition* he put hjj 
ign to death j chased Malcolm KemnofO, his son ami heir, into 
England j and usurped the crown. Si ward, whose daughte r was 
luarriod to Duncan, embraced, by Edward's ordc*^ tin protection of 
hii« distressed family! he inarched an army into SocLUted ; and 
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ant ^ killed Mae be tli La battle, together with sc: 
had taken refuge with him, he restored Malcolm 
*^55^®kts ancestor*. Soon after this achievement Si ward 
dfeihi and as his soa, Waltheof, appeared too young to be intrusted 
with the government of Northumberland, Harold’s influence obtained 
that dukedom for his own brother Tosti. 

§ 11. Meanwhile Edward, feeling himself far advanced in the 
decline of life, began to think of appointing a successor, and sent a 
deputation to Hungary to invite over his nephew Edward, called 
tho 11 Outlaw,” son of his elder brother, Edmond Ironside, the only 
remaining heir of the Saxon hue. That prince, whoso Bucceasion to 
the crown would have been easy and undisputed, came to England 
with his children, the atheling Edgar, Margaret, and Christina; hut 
his ji, which happened a few days after his arrival (10;>7), 
throw tuf king into new difficulties. He saw that the great power 
and ambition of Harold bad tempted him to aspire to the throne, 
and that Edgar, on account of his youth and inexperience, was very 
unfit io oppose the pretension:- of so popuhuf ftnd enterprising a rival, 
h. v.ik uncertainty he secretly cai-t his eye towards his kinsman, 
If duke of Normandy, as the only person whose power, and 

reputation, and capacity, coul l support any destination which he 
might make in hi ; favour, to the exclusion of Harold and liis family. 

§ 12. According to some accounts, Edward chose Harold himself 
as his ambassador to communicate to William the designs which he 
enk-rtam dm his favour, and to deliver a sword and a ring as 
11 s oi his intention ; but though we mav gather in general that 
J tan .hi paid a visit to the court of the duke of Normandy, the 
cirwmsiarces fending it, and even the date, arc involved in the 
greatest obscurity. 


V> illiam employed this opportunity to extort from Harold a 
that he would support his pretensions to the English 
throne, sud made him swear that he would deliver up the castle of 
I Jovrr, and o 11 the other strongholds in his earldom then garrisoned by 
Norman soldiers ; and in order to render the oath more obligatory h,- 
or, it loyi'd an artifice well suited to the supers!ition of the age ite 
conveyed under the alter, on which Hamid agreed to swear 
liie rebpiei of some of the must rover- 1 mart its ; ,.nd when Harold 
i -id (alien the oath, he showed him ti e relioues, and admonish'd 
1 '■> observe r-digiously an .. (agemeat whir.:, lx--a ratified by 

!° '-“dons “ The English r-oWtonan m auanUbad'; 

but - dissembling his concern, he renewed rhe same professions, and , 
was iltarrsie -1 wrh all the I, -arks of Our.Iidmoe by the duke of 
ISorummly, who - romis 1 to man 'am him in all his possessions 
flnf ; *“ao l! -' givo bn:. IlU daughter A cl lim in msirbi^c. 

g 13. In what mann.T Haroldptet-rv^d this oatbf which Imd been 




toss. HAROLD ASPIRES TO THE SUCCESSION* 

iSVom him by fear, and which, if fulfilled, might be nG 
Subjection dfhis native country to a foreign power, 1 
see. Meanwhile, ho continued to practise every art of 
riarity; and fortune threw two incidents in his way by which 
he was enabled to acquire general favour and to increase the character, 
which ho had already attained, of virtue and abilities The first of 
these was the reduction of Wales* The second related to his brother 
Tosti, who had been created duke of Northumberland, but had 
acted with such cruelly and injustice that the inhabitants, ted by 
Morcar and Edwin, grandsons of the great duke Lcofric, rose and 
expelled him (10G5). To Harold, who had been commissioned by 
the king to reduce and chastise the Northumbrians, Morcar made 
so vigorous a remonstrance against Tosti’s tyranny, accompanied 
with such a detail of well-supported facts, that Harold found it 
prudent to abandon his brother's cause ; and, returni i ig to Edward, 
he persuaded him to pardon the Northumbrians and to confirm 
Morcar in the government to which they had elected him, lie 
oven married the sister of that nobleman j and by his interest 
procured Edwin, the younger brother, to be elected into the 
government of Mercia, Tosti in rage dqmrtcd die kingdom, 
and took shelter in Handera with earl Baldwin, his father-in- 
law. 


By this marriage almost all England was engaged in the interests 
of Harold; and as he himself possessed the government of Wessex, 
Morcar that of Nor tl lumber land, and Edwin that of Mercia, be now 
openly aspired to the succession* Edward, broken with ago and 
infirmities, saw the difficulties too great for him to encounter; and 
though his inveterate prepossessions kept him from seconding the 
pretensions of Han At, he took hut feeble and iiresolute steps for 
securing the sucee bn to the duke of Normandy* While he con¬ 
tinued in this uncertainty ho was surprised by sickness, which 
brought!nm to his grave on the 5th pf January, lOdG, in the G5th 
year of hi age an 1 25lb of his reign. By some authorities he is 
kftid, on his deathbed, to have appointed Harold ids successor. 

§ 14* This prince, who about a century after his death was 
-agonized with the surname of ;i the Confessor," by a hull oi pope 
Alexander ill*, was the h^t of the Saxon line that u;bd in Eng- 
hiud. Though his reign was peccable and fovtunab\ be owed 
his prosperity less to his own abilities than to the conjuncture* of 
tlie times* The Danes, mpioyed in other eutorpri^s attroa.pto.i 
those incursions which had boon so tro ubl esome to all Kit 
predecessors, and so fatal to some of the in . 1*he facility of Li s 
^position made him acquit 1 under the government of Godwin 
an d his con Harold; and the (tbilitiea, as wcB as the power, of these 
topblemen enabled them, whil. they were intrusted with authority, 
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domestic peace and tranquillity, Hie most comm 
stance of Edward’s government was Lis attention ~to 
lLo^Sai%ttfni^ii of justice, and his conipilii}", for that purpose, a 
ledy of laws, which he collected from the laws of Etiielberf, Ina, 
and Alfred, This compilation, though now lost—for the laws that 
pass under Edward's name were composed afterwards—was long 
the object of affection to the English nation. Edward was buried 
in Westminster Abbey, which was consecrated only a few days 
before his death. This church was erected by Edward and dedi¬ 
cated to St. Peter, in pur stance of the directions of pope Leo IX. 
as the condition of his release from a pilgrimage to Pome. Its site 
was, as we have said, previously occupied by a church erected by 
SeUri t, king of Essex, which bad long gone to min. King Edward 
was the first sovereign who touched for the evil. 

§ 15. Habold 31 ., 10^0. —Harold’s accession to the tlirona wc<i 
attended with as little opposition and disturbance as if he had 
succeeded by the most undoubted hereditary title. On the day 
ad-r Edward’s death he was crowned and anointed king by A hired, 
archbishop of York; and the whole nation seemed joyfully to 
acquiesce in his elevation. But in Norm Lin dy the intelligence of 
Harold’s intrigue find accession had moved William to the highest 
pitch of indignation. Ho sent an embassy to England, upbraiding 
Mat prince with his breach of faith, and summoning him to resign 
immediately possession of tlio kingdom. Harold not r oly refused 
to comply with this demand, but also expelled all the Normans 
settled in England, whom king Edward had established in fiefs and 


castles. This answer wa> no other than William expected, and he had 
previously fixed his resolution on making an attempt upon England, 
lie assembled a fleet of nearly 1000 vet Is, great and small, and 
:: army of G0,000 men. Several of the Eui-pan prhuvi declared 
in favour of his claim; hid his most important ally was the pope, 
Alexander II., who hoped that the French and Norman barons, if 
successful In their enterprise, might import into England a mom 
devoted reverence to the holy sci, and bring the English churches to 
a merer conformity with those of the continent. He pronounced 
Harold a peijuml usurper; denounced excommunication against him 
and L adherents j a l the more to encourage the duke of Nor- 
, i ► ly in Ida enterprise, ho sent him a consecret d banner, and a 
nag with or of St. Peter’s hah : in it. Thus were all the ambition 
and violence of that invasion covered over safely with the bread 
mantle of religion. 

’Hie first blow was, however* struck by Harold's brother ToatL 
That nobleman filkd the court of his father-in-law Baldwin with 
t; u vplaints nf the injustice which he had suffered, and engage 1 the 
hdureat of tL.-.t famd; his brother. Ip the spring of the year 


; 



dialed with a considerable fleet from the Flemish 


umk.Jcd gome ravages on the southern and eastern coast 
m/va% being repulsed by earla Morcar and Edwin, took refuse 
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with the Scottish king Malcolm Kemnore. Here he entered into 
negotiations with Harold liar dr ad a, king of Norway, promising him 
half of England as the price of Ins assistance; but how far he was 
acting for himself alone, or in William’s interests also, it appears 
uncertain. In the summer a Norwegian fleet of 300 sail appeared on 
the Yorkshire coast; Scarborough was taken and burned, and the 
earls Edwin and Morcar defeated in a bloody battle at Euiford on 
the Ouse, near Eishopathorpe, Harold now hastened with a large 
army into the north; and as soon as he reached the enemy at Stan¬ 
ford Bridge, called afterwards Battle Bridge, he found himself in a 
condition to engage them. A bloody but decisive action was fought 
on the 25 th of September, which ended in the total iout of the 
Norwegians, together with the death of Tosti and Harold Hardruda* 
But Harold had scarcely time to rejoice for this victory when he 
received intelligence that the duke of Normandy had landed with a 
great army iu the south of Ej gland. 

§ 16. The Norman fleet sailed from St YnUry on the Somme on 
the 27 th of September, and arrived safely at Bevcnsey, in Sussex, on 
the eve of the feast o, St. Michael. The army quietly disembarked. 
The duke himself, as ho leaped on shore, happened to stumble and 
fall; but had the presence of mind, it is said, to turn the omen to 
Ids advantage, by calling aloud that ho had taken possession of the 
country, 

Harold hastened by quick marches to reach this new invaderj 
hut though ho was reinforced at London and other places with kvsh 
troops, ho found himself also weakened by the desertion of his old 
soldiers, who, from fatigue and discontent at Harold’s refu-b.gto 
divide the Norwegian spoil among them, secretly withdrew from 
L ..j colours. His brother Gurih, n man of bravery and conduct, 
began to entertain apprehensions of the event, and remonstrated wiih 
the king that it would be better policy to prolong the war; n ring 
that, if tbn enemy were ham ed with small .skirmishes, straitened 
in provisions, and fatigued with the bad weather and dwp roads 
during the winter secern, which was apj roach mg, they must fall m 
easy end a bloodless prey, Alxwr all ho exhorted his brother not to 
tx|K^e his own person; but Harold was deaf to all those romon- 

vanccs; dated with his post prosperity, m well as stimulab-.i by 
his native courage, ho resolved to give battle in person, and for that 
purpose he drew near to the Normans, who liad removed their camp 
and fleet to Hastings, where they fixed their "quarters. 

After some fruitless messages on both siden, the English and 
Normans prep red themselves for the combat. According to the 
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JiistGvkns* the aspect of things on the night beiL 

J vcry different iu the two camps; the English spL™, 
riot and jollity and disorder; the Normans in silence 
('or, and in Hie other functions of their religion. In tint 
morning the duke called together the most considerable of his com¬ 
manders, and made them a speech suitable tu the occasion, lie 
D?st liia an «y into three lines: tlie first consisted of archers 

am: light-armed infantry; the second was composed of his braves' 
battalions, heavy armed and ranged in close order; his cavalry at 
wliose head he placed himself, formed the third line, and were so 
disposed that they stretched beyond the infantry, and flanked each 
wing of the army. lie ordered the signal of battle to be given 
and the whole army, moving at once, and singing the hymn or son" 
o. haland, the mmous peer of Charlemagne, advanced in order and 
wall alacrity towards tl^c enemy. 

Harold had seiaod the advantage of a rising grunnd, and bavin" 
likewise drawn some trenches to secure his flanks, he resolved to 
stand on the defensive. r fho Kentislimen were placed in the van 
a pest which they bad always claimed as their due; the Londoners 
guarded tho standard; and the king himself^accomianied by Ida 
two valituit brothers, Curth and Lcofwra-dismounting, placed 
icmself at the head of his infantry, and expressed his resolution to 
omrpier or to perish in the action. Tie battle raged for s-mc time 
wiin doubtful success, till William commanded his troops to make 
a liasty retreat and to allure the enemy from their ground bv the 
■Pixmnoo of flight. The English, heated by the acli.m, and «n- 
giune in thaw hopes, precipitately followed the Normans into tire 
^ }\! lh3m “ denn ** B icTantiy to face about upon their 

E"** " ,!U T& * ,Ilakc an assault 1 , l‘ ou their wings, the 
Lngh.o, v re .vpulsed wuh great .laughter; but Wing rallkd by 
the bravery of Harold, they were able . till to maintain their post 
ilw dime tried the same stratagem a second time with the same 
suco.:;.;; but even after this second advantage he still found a »m*t 
b.-ly of the English who seemed determined to dispute tiro victory 
.it extremity. He ordered bis heavy-armed in fail try to 
make an assault upon them, while his archers,placed behind, should 
;:al t.w enemy, who were .exposed by the sit nation of the ground 
l ie who were W.um on deten-lh.* tb. selves aeuinst the swords 
and spears of the assailants. By this disposition he at last pro- 
vailed. Harold was slain by an arrow, while he was combo tin- 
Win it bravery at the hea l of his men ; Ids two brothers shared 
the -s ue fate; and the Engli.lt, discouraged bv the fall of thoso 
princes, gave ground on all sides, and tv, -re pursued with great 
• vugi.ier by Hie victorious Norman,., ’l l'is was gained by WQ- 
-iuju, duke of Normandy, the crest and decisive victory of If^i, 
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bug period the cousts of France, like those of Engla 
jfv the incursions of the Northmen,; and for the great 
fury the monks made the Neustriau churches rc-e 

client of the litany, “ A furore Normannonim libera nos, 
Do mine/ 1 Thus the way was prepared for the final subjugation of 
the country by Rolf, or Hollo, son of the Norwegian jarl Rognwohh 
Hollo is said to have been so largo of limb that no horse could be 
found to carry him, whence his name of M Rolf the Ganger,” or 
walker; though another, and perhaps more probable, derivation of 
his surname is from the restlessness of his expeditions* It was in 
November, 876 , that Rollo first landed in Neustria; but ho made no 
settlement there on that occasion, and he had to light and struggle 
long before he could obtain possession of his future dominions. In 
012 the French long, Charles the Simple, conciliate 1 him by the 
cession of a considerable part of Neustria. On this occasion Hollo, 
abjuring Ills pagan gods, became a Christian ; the archbishop of 
Rouen baptised him; and Robert, duke of France, liis spouse? at the 
font, gave him his daughter Giselc in marriage. After tho compl > 
tion of the treaty Hollo was required to do ^orange to Charles for hk 
newly-acquired domains. Feebleness has a natural i tinkering after 
the semblance of power. In their declining days he Greek em¬ 
perors retained and exaggerated tho ceremony of adoration, intro¬ 
duced by Diocletian from ti c forms of eastern servitude: tho last 
(coble monarch s of tho Carlovingian race adopted the example of the 
court of Byzantium, and their vassals were expected to fall and kiss 
their feet, a humiliating ceremony retained by tho pride of the 
Homan pontiff after it lias been banished from the courts of temporal 
princes. When the bold Northman heard the condition of his 
tenure he started hack with indignation, exclaiming Xe si by Qott l 
But tho ceremony being insisted on, Hollo deputed one of Ids 
soldiers to perform it; who, raising Charles's foot instead of lowering 
his own mouth, threw the monarch on his back i 

Homage performed in such a fashion did not promise a very 
obedient vassal; and in the course of a fe v years Hollo s rising and 
rebellions extorted now cessions cvf territory. But towards the close 
of hts life he four 1 it expedient to connect himself more closely with 
the court of France, and allowed his son William to receive inv< .at- 
tmv from king Charles at Eu. Hollo died in @ 31 , In @33 we 
his son and suoc sptsqr, < 3 uillaume Longuo-^e, or William Loug- 
swor 3 , doing homage to king Raoul, and receiving Comou;,. ^, sub- 
sequent ly known as the Co ten tin, from that monarch, whereby tho 
wesiem boundary of Normandy was extends : ! the sea, ' t ie name 
of “Hermandy/’ however, floes not appear tilt the 11th century; 
and in the earlier times tho county a: d the eouirt, for it was not at 
di d a dukedom j appear to havo been called after tho capital, Rom a 
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Jie turn of William, though only the second sovereign,„ 
lecamo entirely French in language and manners; t-kou 0 _ 

__rwegian population still occupied the parts near the coast* 

HencaWiRjajh, who wished that his sou and heir, Richar d, should ho 
.ible to speak to liis Norse subjects in their own tongue, scut him to 
Bayous to ho educated* W illiam was murdered by some Flemings 
in 942. lie had, however, previously engaged his subjects to 
acknowledge Ms youthful son, Richard, afterwards known by the 
surname of “ Sans Pcur. 1 * This prince married Emma, daughter of 
Hugh le Grand, and was one of the chief partisans who established 
hta ion Hugh Capet on the throne of France* Richard was engaged 
war with England, the causes of which remain unexplained 


It was terminated through the mediation of pope John XV., by a 
ti-aty of peace signed at Rouen on the 1st March, 991; the first 
treaty ever made between prance and England* 

§ 2, By the sinter of Hugh Capet Richard Sans Peur had no 
children ■ but by Gunner, his second wife, he left five sons and tinea 
daughters, among whom, besides his successor, Richard II., or le 
B 0I1 » Emma, wife of Ethel red II. of England, and subsequently 
oi Canute. Richard II,, liha his father, was a minor at his accession 
in 999, of which circumstance the oppressed peasantry took advan¬ 
tage and rose in rebellion; but the insurrection was soon put down 
Richard’s reign m peculiarly interesting to us in consequence oi 
3 is intimate connections with England, which, continuing under 
ids slice■ iSor Robert, contributed much to introduce Nonnan civi- 
bsatio-i and influence into this country, and to effect its moral 
: ubjujiit: :o lie fore the actual conquest. Richard le Bon died in 1026. 
His ,h , st mu and swoa^r. Richard HI., penned after a short 
r:v.u by his brother Ruber:, summed the Devil, an appellation 
conferred out of no playful allusion, but from th; flings which 
ho really inspired. Robert assumed the reins of government in 
192“., not without a struggle* His short reign was marked by K 
frtsh acquisition of territory; but a few years after his accession 
struck probably with remarSc for the muni' t of his brother he 
rm jived to make a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and died on his return 
— Lt ** by prison—at Nice in Bithynia, in the summer of 

l'::hh Before hi 9 departure to the Holy Land he had Educed the 
R'vman barer,- to acknowledge as bu successor bis naRiral - a 
William, to whom ho was much attached, and whom a ooncubi a 
111 borne to him in 1027. But upon the death of KoU t 

n.any of ihe barns refused to acknowl 1 ■ the bastard; and during 
hu minorhy iho country was tom fcunder by the feuds of the 
r, unity. As soon, however, as he arrived at manhood, William 
assorted, hit right 1 . Mroe of arms; hu tmimphid over all hi® 
adversaries, and his success and energy caused Rijn to be feared und 
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the other princes of Europe, Baldwin of 
him his daughter Matilda in marriage. 

unscrupulous temper shrunk from t 
his interests; but he expiated his offences by his 
munificence towards the Romish church : and, therefore, 
the pope blessed and hallowed Ids expedition against England in 


1066,* 


§ 3, The Normans, when they invaded England, had lost all 
trace of their nor them origin in language and manners ; and though 
no good will existed between them and their French neighbours, yet 
they were become in these respects completely French, It has been 
already remarked that, under the second Norman prince, the Danish 
language had become obsolete in the Norman capital. It was in 
Normandy, indeed, as Sir F* Pal grave observes, “ that the tangne 
tfoil acquired its greatest polish and regularity. The earliest spLci- 
mens of the I reach language, in the proper sense of the term, are 
now surrendered by tho French philologists to tho Normans.” t 
They were thus completely estranged from their Norwegian brethren, 
who would willingly have rescued England from their grasp: vet 
the more ^essential attributes of body and mind are not ta Illy 

shaken off as language and conventional manners; and the Normans 
were still distinguished from tho other natives of France by their 
largf limbs and fair complexions as well as by their moral qualities. 
'William the Conqueror himself is made to represent them as pioud, 
hard to govern, and litigious, Tho imputation of craft and vin¬ 
dictiveness made against them by Mal&terra is confirmed by several 
French proverbs.^ 

Wo now resume the thread of tho narrative. 

^4. Nothing could exceed tho consternation which seized the 
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L^Jaoa they received intelligence of the unfortunate 

^he death of their king, the daughter of their pm^JEil 
hd of their bravest Warriors, and the rout and dispersion cd 
£aindcr. That they might not, however, ho altogether want- 
mg to themselves in this extreme necessity, they took some steps 
towards uniting themselves against the common enemy. The two 
potent carls, Edwin and Morcur, who had fled to London with the 
remains of the broken army, took the lead on this occasion : in 
concert with Sligand, archbishop of Canterbury, they proclaimed 
Edgar Atheling, and endeavoured to put the people in a posture of 
defence. William, that his enemies might have no leisure to re¬ 
cover from their consternation, or unite their counsels, immediately 
put himself in motion after his victory, and advanced against Dover, 
whiclx 1 11 mediately capitulated. The Komi an army, K ing much dm' 
tressed with a dysentery, was obliged to remain here eight days, but 
the duke* oil their recovery, advanced with quick marches towards 
London. A repul se which a body of L ond oners rece ived fro m 3Q Q 
Korman lioree, renewed in the cite 1 

ITaatmga.; oven the cad.: Edwin and JJoriarTm''deKtiair'of makimt 
ell actual resistance, r Hired witS their [troop Lheir own province? 

As soon as William J assed the Barnes at Vvallingford, and reached 
®erk . toate, made Hubmissioog to him- and 

before he came within sight of the city, all the chief nubility and 
Edgar Atheling himself, the newly elected king, came intj his camp 
and declared their intention of yielding to his attthori ty, Orders \ J- P * 
immediately issued to prepare everything for the ceremony of his corcn 
nation , and William, pretending that the primate hod obtained his 
pall in an irregular manner from pope Benedict IX., who was him 
self a usurper, refuted to bv consecrated by him, and conferred this 
1 ionour on Aldfed, archbishop of York. Westminster Abb v wag p lF 
place appointed for that magnificent ceremony (DccI 26j. TL ~mo-t 
coL udonihle of the nobility, both English and Norman, attended th 
d iko on this occasion : Aldred, in a slier, q- cedi, asked the EtHish 
whether they agreed to accept of William as their king ; tho bh'^n 
of Gontance put the same question to the Normans; and both hem - 
answered with acclamations, Aldrcd administered to the duk \\* 
QKUal core nation . ;-th, by .vlucli be bound himself to protect tile 
church, *o acti.i-iiister justice, and to repress violences ho then 
anomtod him, at.l put tbs crown upon Ms i ;ud. There appear,:,! 
nothin- but joy in the comi tonal-. spectators; but in that 

very moment there Lurid tbr'di the \ympt ea of the 

yah may and ainmc hy which prevailed between the natiansj and 
which e^rdifinally increased during the reign of this prince. * The 
iNormnn suhb,.rs, who were placed without in order to guard the 
C! u,c ^i hearing die shouts within, pretended to fancy that the 
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wore offering violence to their dukn ; and they imSgjLj 
the populace, and set fire to the neighbouring houses. f ) 
Wrrv. was conveyed to the nobility who surrounded the print 
both English and Normans, full of apprehensions, rushed out 
secure themselves from the present danger; and it was with di 
culty that William himself was able to appease the tumult. 

§ 5-j king, thus possessed of the throne by a pretended de£ 
nation of king Edward, and by an irregular election of the peo 
but will more by force of arms, retired from London to Barking 
E^xx, and there received the submissions of all the nobility \ 
ha ^.1 not attended In coronation. Even Edwin and iMcrcar, with 
other principal noblemen of England, came and swore fealty to h 
were Weaved into favour, and were con finned in tlw possesion 
l ‘ r es ' -* dignities* William sent Harold’s standard to tl 
pope, accompanied with many valuable presents: ell the consideral. 
monasteries and churches in France, where prayers had been put u 
foi his success, now tasted of bis bounty; the English monks fount 
unwell disposed to favour their order: and lie built a i con 
vent near Hastings, which lio called Battle Abbey, and which, or 
pretence of supporting n iks to pray for Lis own soul, and for tba 
of Harold, served as a lasting memorial of his victory, 

William introduced into Englan d that strict cxcwuou of justice 
for which his administration had been much celebrated in Nor¬ 
mandy; and all h : new subjects who approached hk person w* re 
received with affability and regard* No signs rf suspicion appeared, 
not even towards Edgar Athdiag, the heir of the undent : yai 
^inily, whom William confirmed in the honours of carl of Oxford* 



conferred on him by Harold, and whom be affecf -Tto treat with the 
jugnest liindiiCf+9, as nephew to the Confessor, his great friend and 
wine Luc lor. Though lit conth^iU*! fhn , Jd nc r,e t 
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kly revisit Ms native country, and enjoy the con" 

! ancient subjects. He left tbe. administration i] 

_stis uterine brother, O&o, bishop of Baieux, and of \\ ’lliam 

..z-'Osberiio, the latter of whom had rendered Mm the most irri¬ 
tant services in the conquest of England. That their authority 
: ht be exposed to less danger, ho carried over with him all the 
at considerable nobility of England, who, while they served tc 
je his court by their presence and magnificent retinues, were in 
ity hostages for the fidelity of the nation. Among these were 
:ar A th cling, Brigand the primate, the carls Edwin, Morcar, and 
dtheof, with other® eminent for the greatness of their fortunes 
! "amities, or For their ecclesiastical and civil dignities* Ho was 
iled at the abbey of Fecamp, where ho resided during some time, 
y Eodulph, undo to the king of France, and by many powerful 
rinses nA nobles, who, having contributed to his enterprise, were 
esitems oF participating in the joy and advantages of its success. 
Lis English courtiers, willing to ingratiate themselves with their 
s \ overeign, outvied each other in equipages and Liitcrtamments, 

> I made a di splay of riches m h struck the foreigners with asto- 
ushmer.t. William of Poitiers, a 1 orman historian, who was 
present, spoalis with admiration of the beauty of their persons, the 
size and workmanship of their silver plate, the c-stUnesa of their 
embroideries-—an ait in which the English then e e celled ; and he 
expre^ s himself in such terms as tend much to exalt our idea of 
the opulence and cultivation of the people. 

But the departure of William was the immediate cause; of all the 
calamities which the English endured during this and the subsequent 
rei-.ms. and gave rise to those mutual jealousies and animosities 
1, t . - u them and the Norma us, which were never appeased till a 
long tract of time had gradually united the. two natioriSj and made 
them on - pct-plo. During bis. absence discontents and conijjhints 
multiplied ever, d vfe; secret conspiracies were -Altered into 
a mi nut the government, and hostilities were already begun in many 
pl’ac*. a. The king, informed of these dangerous disc on tents, hatched 
aver to England; and by his presence, and the vigorou measure* 
which he pursued, dUoonrcried all the schemes of the conspirators. 
Bathe now h min to regard all hie English subjects as inveterate 
and irrL*clfvimable enemies; and thenceforth resolved to reduce ihem 
t r ibc most abject slavery, Afkr qnrihng seme disturbances in the 
west of England, excited by Githa, king Hamid's mother, and 
building a fortress to overawe the city of Exeter, William returned 
to Winchester, a / diepcrk-d hla army into their quarter?. 

5 ?. ri ' mrhcRtor William \vi joined by Li si wife llarildo, 
who bad r-ot before visited England, and whom he ■ ordered 
to be crowned by archbishop A hired (106b), The Anglo-Haxon 
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-1009, HE VOLTS OF THE ENGLISH* 

an time farmed a league for expelling the Nonna 
fay. The two earls Edwin and Morear, the for 
illiam had disgusted by refusing Him the hand of i 
daughter which he had promised, were the chief instigators,^!’ i 
rebellion, Cospatric, earl of Northumberland, agreed to take up ym 
and the conspirators received promises of assistance from the sgsh 
H arold, who had fled to Ireland after the battle of Hastings ; 
Biithwalhm, king of North Wales; from Malcolm, king of beotlaj' 
and from Bweyn; Hng of Denmark, William knew the important 
celerity in quelling such a formidable insurrection. He immediat 
marched northwards, Tho carls Edwin and Movcnr had taken ut 
position near Warwick ; hut they did not venture upon risking 
battle with the conqueror. The sons of Harold landed upon th 
western coast of Engl and, hut wore defeated and compelled to retir 
to Ireland, In the north, whither William had marched after tin 
submission of the earls at Warwick, the Normans \v* v re equally suio 
cessful, York^ the only fortress hi the country, was taken, and 
Ooepatric, accompanied by Edgar Atheling and his sifters, fled to 
the court of Malcolm in Scotland, Thereupon the latter concluded 
a peace with William, and did homage to him for Cumberland and 
other lands which he held in England, By this act the conquest ol 
England may bo regarded as completed, 

§ 8, In 1069 the iusumctiou again broke out m tho north. T o 
Danes, after having made two or three vain attempts on the south¬ 
eastern coast, landed in the Humber under the command of he -ns 
of king Sweyn; and Edgar At ; . ting, with other leaders, appeared 
from Scotland, York was token by assault, and the Norman gat- 
rison, to the number of 3000 men, was put to the sword. This 
s proved a signal to many other parts of Enytaud; nJ tho 
inhabitant^, repenting their former easy submission, seemed deter- 
mirnd to make by concert one great effort for the recovery of their 
liberties, and for the ispulstou of their oppressors* 

\Y»i: i:u first marched a -nir.rt the nil lu in tho north, ondengn^ 
the Dants by hup! prL.-u it'.s, -;d by offering them the libcilv of 
piunaering fi s 34-^ coast, to rci , without committin g further bez- 

, H y m S ‘p? riJ *"» *>S meat fcro.!d:.i>l -.pont-nts 

\yibai I | lai no < .ibemty m crcsbing iho ust of h,a cnemi * 
,;f .Uic..nv,»t important of the AmIo-s-V.*,™.! .V 

' TuS wmhS T“ tod of 

' }yi' , m,!ua s ' llecf '> ^ tt, u eurUaas of H t; , 

a). I ^Northampton, to which that of Northua.lv! laud s Jb^ 
queatty added. Malcolm, king of Bootle, comin t too la J totl 
port .is confederates, was comitmued to retire; tlie Eaclkh i M ;.„ 
submitted, and ml the rebels dtet.ened (k-iruMv-«i, and bft tho Non 
mans undisputed masters of the kingdom. Edgar Alluding wbh 
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r sought Again a retreat in Scotland from the pursui 
f where bis sister Margaret was shortly afterwards mc| 

% ^SKSieolm. William, who pasted the winter in the north, 
"uicdordcrs for laying entirely waste the fertile country which for 
o extent of sixty miles ]lm between the Humber and the Tees, 
:e 11 v\ 5 s of 1 JO,QCK> persons arc computed to have "been sacrificed 
this stroke of barbarous jiolicy, and tho country was rendered 
desolate, that for several years afterwards there was hardly an 
habitant left: This act, which has been attributed to William's 
ugeance upon the inhabitants, was rather, perhaps, a cruel and ill- 
vised measure of precaution against tho incursions of the Scots 
Danes. It is not likely that so avaricious and sagacious a 
►rlncc should have resorted to a measure that crippled Ms own power 
uA revenue merely out of a spirit* of revenge. The same bin barons 
areasu ■ e .;as resorted to in Franco in much more civilised times, 
when the constable Montmorency completely desolated lOVenco 
i rt or 1 v to cli x.i the advance of the emperor Charles V, 

The insurrections and conspiracies in so many parts of the king¬ 
dom had involved the bulk of the landed proprietors, mere or less, 
in the guilt of treason; and the king took advantage of executing 
nsminst them, with tho utmost rigour, the laws of forfeiture and 


attainder* Their lives were indeed commonly spared; but their 
. states were confiscated, and cither annexed to the royal demesnes, 
or conferred with the most profuse bounty on tho Normans and 
other foreigners. Several of the Anglo-Saxon nobles, despairing of 
Ehe fortunes of their country, fled abroad. Some took refuge r t the 
court of Goiir ’antlnopk';, where they entered the service of the Greek 


emperor, and, being incorporated with Dan. s and others, formed, 
under the name of Varangians, the imperial body-guard. 

§ 9. William now preceded to depriv the Anglo-Saxons of all 
ofBci - in the state, ecclesh^tical as well an civil. Tho Ah^UhSoxuii 
church ' ad, to a certain extent, maintained its independoncc of tho 
Roman t«c<i; and accordingly the pope Alexander willingly assisted 
William in depriving the Anglo-Saxon prelates of their benefits* 
A papal legale was despatched into England, who summoned a 
council of prelates and abbots at Winchester in 1070. In this 
con cil the log \tc, upon some frivol v.s charges, degraded the pri¬ 
mate Stigaud from ins dimity ; tho Mug confiscated Ms estate, and 
confined him in IViiol«>:ter castle during the remainder of Ms life. 
Like rigour was cxcrctBCd against the other I> " i 1 03; and 

WuhH-in of Vi tfflsestor was tire only one that eHCaped this general 
^/ ‘script) .’’. E' en tho A vylo-Saxoa monasteries wore pUindorcd, 


aud their plate carried off i die v yal treasury. 

Lauf anc, a Milanese monk, celebrated for his leaming and piety, 
■a . a promoted to the vacant *eo of Canterbury. Tins prdalc wns 






. LAST STRUGGLE OF THE ENGLISH, 

defending the prerogatives of his station; and 
before tho j^po, ho obliged Thomas t a Norman 

to the seo of York* to acknowledge the primacy 
Canterbury. But William retained tho church 
as well as his lay subjects; and would allow 


none, of whatever character, to dispute his sovereign will and 
pleasure. 

§ 10. The situation of the two groat carls, Morcar and Edwin, 
became now very disagreeable, Sensible that they had entirely lost 
their dignity, and could not even hope to remain long in safety, they 


determined, though too late, to share the saint? fate with their 
countrymen. While Edwin retired to his estate in the north, with 
a view of commencing an insurrection, Mo rear look shelter with 
tho brave lie reward in the bio of Ely ; and tho exploits of He;c- 
ward against the Normans lived long in tho memory of tho English. 
He was in Flanders at tha time of tho conquest; but hearing that 
his mother had been deprived of her estate by a foreigner, ho 
returned to England, dreo u out tbo intruder, and erected the banner 
of independence. He was quickly joined by other bold spirits, and, 
protected by tho fens and inoratr lv of the Isle of Ely, was able to 
bid defiance to William’s power. But when the powerful Morcar 
had joined him, the kin;: fuimd it nectary to employ all his endea¬ 
vours to subdue their stronghold, and having surrounded it with 
fkt-bottomed boats, and rnado a causeway through the morasses 
to the extent of two miles, he obliged the rebels to surrender at 
discretion (LOTI), Here ward alone forced his way, sword in hand, 
through the enemy; and still continued Ids hostilities by sea again.st 
the Normans, till at last William, charmed with hla bravery, 
received him into favour, and restored him to bis jeate, Earl 
Morea was thrown into prison, and long after died in confine- 
monk Edwin, attempting to make hh escape into Scotland, was 
betrayed by some of his followers, and was killed by a party 01 
Normans, to the great affliction of tho English. To comph to the 
king's prosperity, Edgar Athddng himself, deriving' of suce ^ , 
and weary of a fugitive life, submitted to his enemy; and receiving 
a decent pension for his subsistence, was permitted to live at Rouen 
unmolested. 


5 lli The conquest of Engl i d was com) Me; but tho ting had 
now to encounter the jealousy and hostility of his companions in 
arms. His imperious character bad excited general <1-content 
among the haughty Norman nobles ; and oven Roger, carl of IP retard, 
r-,n and heir of I'Uz-0 rerne, tbo king’s chief fa vouiltir,-was strongly 
in footed i t . TLk nom^man, in tending to marry 

iiripii do Cauaour, earl of Korf .ik, Lad thought it Ins doty to inform 
Uio king of his purpose, and to desire the royal consent; but 
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a refusal, he proceeded nevertlielcss to cample 
assembled all liis friends, and those of Gundc: 
solemnity. The two earls here prepared ■measures for a 
revolt, and duripgytlio gaiety of the festival, while the company was 
heated with wine, they opened the project to their guests. The 
whole company, inflamed with the same sentiments, entered, by a 
solemn engagement, into the design of shaking off the royal autho¬ 
rity. Even Earl Walthep| 'who had married the Conqueror's niece 
incqnm^ratefy expressed his approbation of the conspiracy, and 
promised 1m concurrence towards its success. But after Ids cool 
judgment returned,’ho foresaw that the conspiracy of those discon¬ 
tented barons was not likely to prove successful against the esta¬ 
blished power of William; and he opened his mind to his wife 
Judith, of whose fidelity he cptertained no suspicion, but who, 
having secretly fixed her afiecLons on another, took this opportunity 
of ruining her easy and credulous husband. She conveyed intel¬ 
ligence oi the conspiracy to the king, and aggravated every circum- 
e:; i.c - which she believed would tend to incense him against 
Wftlthcof, and render him absolutely implacable. Meanwhile the 
LDri, at the suggestion of Lanfmnc, to whom he had discovered the 
secret, went over to Normandy, whither William had gone some 
rime pmvTou W to quell an inaction in his province of Main,: ; 
but though he wo* well received by the king, and thanked for i b 
fid.Tty, the account previously tmns,nht$ by Judith had sunk deep 
“ to Williams mind, and had destroyed all the merit of her bus- 
band’s repentance. 

UU conspirators, hearm 3 of WaUheofs departure, immediately 

tb -‘ lr de «t' n t0 ^ ami liew to urrns before their 

wliem?s were ripe for execution. 1 hey were defeated at every mint 
by the king’s officers; and William, v.l* hastened over to Ei land 
in order, to sitpj r.su iho insurrection, found that nothing reiw^A 
but tK * unishment of the criminals, which he executed with* .-ti‘ at 
aovcrlty (a.d. 1075). Agreeably to hz< usual maxims, he showed 
Unity to their leader, thr. *a-i of Hereford, who wa. only 
uiit^i to a forfeiture of his estate, and to imprisonment during 
pleasure. But Waltlioof, being an Englishman, was not treated 
With so much humanity. ^ The king, instigaT 1 Ly Judith, as well 
^ ,“ y ^P^cioiw courtion* who longed for so rich a forfeiture 
o/dvmi, him to U tried, coud u ; :d, nd executed. The Ei-rii-d/ 
who femrobrul this nobleman as the Inst resource of th ;r nabon’ 
grievously lamented his fate, and fancied that miracle* xm, ,■ . !’r " 
ny Hu raliques, as a testimony of los innocence and sarctii v Th« 
HWJU »ter wad'T the Jung’s dUplunmw, v., w 
abandoned by a)' .bn v rid, ud paus'd thv rant of 1 m* life i.. con- 
tempi, remorse, and mi*ory 
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the king afterwards passed some years in Normandy, 
stained by the revolt of bis eldest son Hebert, who, on 
account of kottq real or imaginary grievances, bad openly levied war 
against his father. William called over an army of English under his 
ancient captains, who soon expelled Robert and his adherents from 
their rcticats, and restored the authority of the sovereign in ail his 
dominions. The young prince was obliged to lake shelter in the 
castle of Gerberoy in the Beauvoisis, which the king of France, who 
secretly fomented all these dissensions, had provided for Mm. 
There passed under the walls of this place many rencounters which 
resembled more the single combats of phivairy than the military 
actions of armies ; but one of them was remarkable for its circum¬ 
stances and its event. Hubert happened to engage the king, who 
was concealed by his helmet - and both of them himg valiant, a 
fierce combat ensued, till at last the young prince wounded his 
father in the arm, and unhorsed him. On his calling out for assist¬ 
ance, his voice discovered liim to his son, who, struck with remorse 
for his past guilt, and astonished with the apprehensions of cue 
much greater, which he had so nearly incurred, instantly threw him- 
sGfathis father*:’ feet, craved pardon for his offence, uad offered to 
purchase forgiveness by any atonement. The interposition of tlv; 
queen, and other common friends, at length brought about a recon¬ 
cilement, which was probably not a little forwarded by tho gene* 
rosity of the son a behaviour in this action, and by the re turning 
sense of his past misconduct The king seemed so fully v.\ t .aped, 
that ho even took Robert with him into England ; where lie 
intrusted him with the command of an army, in order to repel an 
inroad of Malcolm, long of Scotland, and to retaliate *; a like 
inroad into that country. The Welsh, unable to lvok-t William’s 
power, were about the same time necessitated to pay a compensation 
for their inqurriorEs; and everything wns reduced to full tranquillity 
in this island. (1070.) 

§ 13. The remaining transactions of this reign are not of much 
importance. In the year 1 OS5, Canute, who had suocet \ l Swtyn 
in the kingdom of Denmark, collected a large fleet with tlir design of 
invading England; which, though from various causes not carried 
into _‘ v mu Eon, nevertheless occ'isioned some calamity to the nation. 
The odious tee of Hanegelfc was roiropc .^d: a large army * t 
foreigners was bi-ought over from the centiuent ; and the lands 
adjoining the sea-const were bd-i wi .n- in order to deprive the 
expected enemy uf supjTort. In the following year William received 
at Salisbury the oath of fealty fro; : all Ike freehold-, vs uf Ur khv'- 
donot; a conse jinnee of that peculiar fora: of feudalism which ho 
had introduced f.'.i.i ins Nonnanf dominions, and which will be 
d :scrih d at the cor: lufliou o.' ’; 1 ■ k. '! pro; .'.ration of D^UU’4- 
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'$* completed iu I08G, was perhaps connected vri? 

>4^87 William was detained on tiro continent,by a wimu&c*. 
standing which broke out between him and the king of France and 
winch was occasioned by inroads made into Normandy bv L. 
French, borons on tho frontiers* His displcaenrc was increased bv 
the account he received of some railleries which that monarch had 
thrown out against him. William, who was become corpulent, had 
b on detained in bed some time by sickness ; upon which Philip 
expressed his surprise that his brother of England should he so lonl 
m lying in. The king sent him word that, as soon as lie was xm 
k ; would present so many lights at Notre-dame as would parimns 
give In.io pleasure to the king of France—alluding to the usual 
j.raetic at that time of women after childbirth. Immediately on 
ns recovery he led. an army into l’Islo de Fiance, and kid every- 
t.,i ; , s waste with fire and sword. But the pro-rata of these bos- 
*?* -f by aa accident winch coon after put an end to 
\Vl ham s hie. His soldiers having burnt the (own of Mantes 
William red. to view the BOmej and as Whorse troadin* upon 

Bcaam-l rrfrtT' thu king was thrown violently on tho 

pommel of the a*ddIo: and be;. : ■ bad habit of body. mtwH’m 
sumcwlrat advanced-m yeara, h* !, 3au ta approlr-nd the oo™! 
qucnces and oruercl hunsoif to bo carried in a litter to the monas- 
te,, ,.f bt. bervas. Finding hw iliac*, increase, and being sensible 

f ' j 3 PP ro f h h \ ^covered at last the vanity of all 

liuman grandeur, and was struck wit.. t ,\ ... 

cruelties and acts of violence which be had fitted drain"’he 
course of bis reign over England. He endeavored t , make to . 
meut by presents to enurohee and monasteries; and he issued otttera 
that MA'eral prisoners should l>o pet at Y bert- ti„ t n > . 

« >W» <• l‘“ .«•« .»» mm ■■ u 'm£*ZX2ZS&. 

him to crown William king of England t to If. ,ry ho bc!,« V ■' 
G000 pounds of silver. His second eon, Richard, had kc:. kilbi 
whilst bunting iu the Hew Forest. 

§ H, 7,'ii tiara expired in the 61st year of bis age, in tbe 21st 

'£■ ^flras 

Win*«ter Cathedral whl'. L 1 ,™ 5*’ T 0MM r " ‘ I" 
h -oral .».„*, zs&Vr r a, ‘ 

; t st,* 2S i S3 
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» over England, and in the G4ih of that 
He was hurled in the church of St, Stephen at Caen* 
princes have been more fortunate than this great monarch] 
or were better entitled to grandeur and prosperity from the abilities 
and the vigour of mind which he displayed in all his conduct. Hie 
spirit was bold and enterprising, yet guided by prudence; his 
ambition, which wag exorbitant, and lay little under the restraints 
of justice, still less under those of humanity, ever submitted to the 
dictates of sound policy. Born in an age when the mind 9 of men 
wore intractable and unacquainted with submission, he was yet able 
to direct them to big purposes j and, portly from the ascendant of 
his vehement character, partly from art and dissimulation, to es¬ 
tablish-an unlimited authority* Though not insensible to generosity, 
he was hardened against compassion ; and in the difficult enterprise 
of subduing a brave and warlike people he succeeded so completely 
that ho transmitted Lis power to his descendants* Except the 
former conquest of England by the Saxons themselves, it would be 
difficult to find in all history a revolution more destructive or 
attended with a more complete subjection of the ancient inhabitants* 
Contumely seems even to have bom wantonly added to op press!on j 
and tho natives were universally reduced to such a state of mean- 
nroa and poverty, that the English name became a term of 'reproach, 
and several generations elapsed before one family of Saxon pedigree 
wan raised to any considerable honours, or could so much as attain 
the rank of baron of the realm. 

Tho arbitrary administration of William was particularly dis¬ 
played In the forest laws. William, like all the Norman^ was 
extremely fond of hunting; and, according to the quaint expression 
of tho Saxon chromclcr; 1E lSvod the tall game as if he had been their 
father.” Tho forests appear to Lav* been protected befee tho con¬ 
'll r;S t» but William established the oust severe penalties for the 
preservation of tho game, fho hilling of <l deer or boar, or even a 
hare, was punirij.l with tho loss of chelleEuqmmtVcyr*; and t!.at 
at a time when tho killing of-a man could be atoned for by paring a 
moderate Sm u* osapo^tum* forming the New Forest m The 
neigHbourhobd of his palace at Winchester, tho country around waj 
u affixes ted,” by which term we are to understand, not that it was 
planted with tn. , but ^hat it was rendered subject to the fn-rust 
laws, Tt is said that many churches and villages in this tract were 
d itroyod for the purpose of making the ferest; but their nm -J - 
lias been probably e x:i g^crated. 

The numerous castles erected in all parts of Eiinland during the 
rtiipn of the Conqvcror were afcocco tho lu mna and the visible signs 
of Anglo-Saxon subjection. Of these strongholds of tho mi t,r V , 
Without which fendalb-un could not have been |>crfcctly ■ 'ablh’nd] 
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/Iwfa 48 are recorded in Domesday Book as erected since 
^urd the Confessor* 

r ] s io ^ ave introduced the practice of the curfew 

(i.e. cwvreftu) bell, upon the ringing of which all 'fires had to be 
covered up at sunwt in summer, and about eight at night in tlm 
winter* This waa regarded as a l.adgo of servitude hy the English 
but it was the custom in Normandy, and indeed in'manv'"other 
countries, m the middle ages, and was observed ns a precaution 
against fire* 1 

The whole number of persons registered in Domesday Book is 
about 283 000. With the cities and omitted counUes we Lv 
reck.":* 300,000 heads of families in England in the rei-m of il-o 

Conqueror j and the whole population cannot, therefore, be estimated 
at much more than a million. , uo tsumatcu 


C-. HO NO LOGY OF IiEMATtKABLE EVENTri, 
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1060 * Curt :; 41 on of William the Con¬ 
queror. 

1071. Etirl Ilcrowttrd tobdued in LIh*. 
eolnn iiire and all En*Und flimsy 
reduced, 

107 5* Inaarraeticm of tho Norman W 
roHff in EngiamL 


Revolt of prince Robert in Nor¬ 
mandy* 

i : , William receives the oath of 

- fed Sy from all the En gliah free- 

holders* 

m 1 ■ ^aih of the Conqueror. " 
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Ilf liry of Bid?. P!th p Of Winchester and hroJxr of JCtir iiopben, From r,: 
enamelled ptato In the British Museum.* 


CHATTER VL 

WILLIAM TL, UEKRY L, STXPHBJS, AJD* 1087-1154, 

§ I. Accession of William Rofvs. Coasplrary agarost the king* § 2, 
Invadrm of Normandy > and other wars* § 3. Acquisition of Normandy, 
§ 4* Quarrel with Ansel®, the primate. § 5* Transactions in France, 
Death and character of Rufus. § 6, Accession of i\ryftY I. lh< charter, 
^ 7. Ifaniacc of the kin^ | S. Duke Robert inva b’S Engird Aocqtti- 
moilatkm with him* § fl* Hairy invades and conquers Kormati ly. § > 0 
Ecclesiastical affairs, Disputes respecting ir litures. § tl. Wars 
abmft 1. Death of prince William* § 12, Homy's second marriage. 
Marriage of his ilaughtvv. ITL death and diamctE.'. § 13* Accession of 

9 For an nrjdan&tirm of the ''ascription acc Lidiarte, * A la of the* Middle 
Atfee/ p* JtitV* 
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fiSt *TT' , ^ or £e<;i ™£ the government. § 14. Slept! 

m Normandy. Disturbances in England. § 15. Mntiid 
7^§^ 3 :Lvtld “* ollt? - ins ^ cr0WI ’- Her flight. § 10. Pruoe Hairy" 
^i^r^frind. Acknowledged as Stephen^ successor. Death and character 
of Stephen. 

’I' r'' J T ‘ L . IA " ! ^'> A - D - 10M100.—William, surnamed Rttfm, or 
■ ■ •' > |r ° m • bo colour of his hair, had no sooner -procured his 

father s rwnm.m' iv.latciy letter to Lanfranc, the primate, than ho 
hastened to Kir;land, and un-Wed before intelligence of his father’s 
death had reached that kingdom. Pretending orders from the kin"- 
he secured the fortresses of Dover, Pcveiwey, and Hastings ; and got 
possession of the royal treasure at Winchester, amounting tn the 
sum of 60,000 pounds. The primate, having asscwb&l 'some 
,t L ° ra aild som “ ° r tli '- Priwtel nobility, instantly proceed-,1 to 
the ceremony of, crowning the new king (Sept. 2G); and by this 
despatch endeavoured to ] 11 faction and resistance, The 

onnau ur«is., ltowovcv, -would, for many reasons, have preferred 
the sneo iSion of the Conqueror’ll eldest son Robert In the throne oi 
England j uud Odo, hi,.hop of IUiena, and Robert, carl of Mortai-ne 
maternal brothers of tho Conqueror, envying the great credit of 
Lanfranc, which was increased by his late services, availed them- 
i Ives of tins feeling, a7 vl - l- raged their partisans in a formal 
conspiracy to dethrone tho king, But William, having gained the 
affcct.ons of the native English by general promises of goal treat¬ 
ment^ and of an amelioration of the forest laws, was'soon in - 
situation to take the field; and by the rapidity of his mm™ 
speedily crushed the rehelUom Freed, howevc *the danger 3 
t' -eso insurrections, he took little can of fulfilling hi- nsml- .V.i 
Er „WM , r , w Ahgy»J 

wiuoh they bad undergone during the r.-ign of the Conqueror and 
waodi were rather augmented by the violent and impetuous temper 
c. the present monarch. The death of Lanfranc (10891 wt 
l-eh. 1 great influence over him, gave soon after a full earner to 
t’<( tyranny; and all orders of men found reason to complain of 
;oi arbitrary and illegal adminuiration. Kven the privileges of the 
,J iartu * 7 icr ' t! m tI,0BC dt-.-i were a .Ho rampart against Ha 
5 f '* torn of William's authority, confirmed by the 

rsrr™i lUc retained every one in sub- 

o IT 1 . prG8 T T ' 3d f-' ,!l,oral t!u: - inilUty in England 
... ®t , ,™f ,!m : 1 ■' 'h.-,,. : hie power in England, William 

_ ded ih« dominion* of hU brother Bobcrt in Normandy (10901 
Ino war.nwcver woalirought to an ,1 by the mediation of thq 
, ? A ^' J^ongly connected by iaterost and alliances- 

thu ,m ,,rotJ "* f » «*•» ihpulatod that, on the demise of oituor 
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*1 issue, the survivor* should inherit all his dominions, 
/disgusted that little care had been taken of his interdet^ 
onftnbd|moiij retired to St. Michael's Mount, a strong fortress 
coast of Normandy, and infested the neighbourhood with his 
incursions. Robert and William, with their joint forces, besieged 
him in this place, and had nearly reduced him by the scarcity of 
water ; when the elder, hearing of his distress, granted him per* 
mission to supply himself, and also sent him some pipes of win© for 
his own table. Being reproved by William for this ill-timed gene* 
rarity, he replied, M What, shall 1 suffer my brother to die of thirst ? 
Where shall we find another when he is gone?” The king, also, 
during thi.^ siege, performed an act of generosity which was less 
suitable ro his character. Hiding out one day alone, to toko a 
survey of the fortress, ho was attacked by two soldiers and dis¬ 
mounted. One of them drew his sword in order to despatch him, 
when the king exclaimed, “ Hold, knave! I am the king of England. 1 * 
The soldier suspended Ills blow; and raising the king from the 
ground with expressions of respect,, received a handsome reward, 
and wa:4 taken into his service. Prince Henry was p’ n after 
obliged to capitulate; and being despoiled of alibis patrii ny, wan* 
dered about for some time with very few attendants, and often in 
great poverty. Robert returned with William to Er land ; and the 
king soon after, accompanied by bis brother, ted an anuy into Scotland, 
and obliged Malcolm to accept terms of peace (1091), which was 
mediated by Robert on the part of William, and by Edgar Atheling 
r -*i that of Malcolm. Advantageous conditions were stipulated for 
Ed <r, who returned to England ; Malcolm consented to do homage 
to William ; and Cumberland, formerly held by the Scottish kings 
as a lief under the English crown, was now reduced to an English 
county, and secured by the fortification of t Virlislc, 

§ 3. All Europe, but especially France and Germany, was at this 
time carried away with the frenzy of the crusade preached by Peter 
the Hermit for the recovery of tko holy sepulchre at Jerusalem.* 
Robert, duke of Normandy, impelled by tho bravery of his spirit, 
had early enlisted himself among the crusaders ; but being always 


unprovided with money, ho resolved to mortgage Ids dominions 
for a term of five years ; and he often d thorn to his brother William 
for tho very unequal sum of 10,000 marks. The bargain was soon 
concluded; the king raised the money by violent extortions on his 
subjects of all muks, even on the convents, which were obliged to 
tnelt their plate in outer t > furnish she quota demanded pf tte.-ui - 
ho was put in pos-sessidft of Normandy and ?d ; and Robert, pr i- 
vidhjg himself with & may: id ” .it tr t net out for the Holy La id. 


The hmtery of the CtusoeIiw hi narrated m tho SLo hat’s filhbem, p 545, «*□. 
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111 ! am was destitute alike ot religious feeling and 
yandj dun tig the latter part of his reign, was engaged ** 
vdh the church. After the death of Lan franc, the king, 
tears, retained in his own hands the re r enucs ofCan- 
terhury, as he did those of many other vacant bishoprics ; hut 
falling into a dangerous sickno, , he was prized with remorse, and 
resolved, therefore, to supply instantly the vacancy of Canterbury 
(10: 3). For that purpose he sent for Anselm, a Piedmontese by 
birth. Abbot of Pec in Kormandy, who was much celebrated for hia 
leamiug and piety, and whom he persuaded with difficulty to accent 
£ho high dignity* William soon after recovered ; and his passions 
regaining thw wonted vigour, he returned to his former violence 
and raping _ Ho Still preyed upon the ecclesiastical benefice? ; the 
sale of spiritual dignities continued as Ipen as ever; and ho kept 
^,s,on ot a considerable pu t of the revenues belonging to the 
“ °J *T^ * V \ 110 f0Uiid Anselm the most perseverin'* 
uD > 'A- 1 * ww tho more dangerous on account of the chn- 

5^1 ° ^ •"*** ifl E “S lflftd b y «■ ST^t zeal 

andCkir^ wJwfev iu the clmrcV, between Urban 

a -tbboTof bZ nd f tv i he W i Anselm, who, 

v itW hi ° "TV Urban, was .1- -mined 

*"<*** authority into England’ 

oth»M».»'stvo-if. **■**•*> 

received the pall from that j.-mirff ^ i ? u" 1 

accommodated between the king and hie mm'itAhi tee “ wl 1 ' 
broKe out afresh from a now cause. Williaro had lili 'i ^' alre 
expedition against Wales, and required the archbwfon to fhmUh v* 
q up a of soldiers pr that service ; hut Anselm' » t *£^TS£" 

\^ g T cvtremcly displeased, mu! th e - 
cued him with ft prosscutian. A nselm, on the other 1 ■nd, demand*,! 
positively that all the revenues of his sco should be restored to h : m ■ 
10 ?° me ®8 ainst the king's injustice; and affairs can,' to 
11 c‘Wr 7 b* 5? thoprinwte, finding it dangerous to remain j n 
kii'gdoui, dfsired and obtain d the kind’s wmaission to 

All his temporalities wcreSdbufhtS 
^7 rrcat «*■* ly Urban who considered Cm 
~ton-; ““L!* oven menace! «* *L oil 

n.. , •- I’iwu.ings attain t .... primate and tho church with 

the sontsnea of cxoommimtcRfclon. > a 

I in 1099 the crusaders became n-y r? nf Jerusalem Th t y 

^asaist.'bte^'sKairas 
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U his dominions to William, in order to raise money' 
of proceeding to tho Holy Laid with an immense ^ 
tere, Tho king accepted the oiler, and had prepared a tieet 
an army in order to escort tho money and take possession of 
the rich provinces of Guienno and Poitou* when an accident put 
an end to his life and to all his ambitious projects. He was 
engaged in hunting in tho New Forest, attended by Walter Tyxrel, 
a French gentleman, remarkable for ids address in archery ; and ns 
William had dismounted after a chase, Tyrrel, impatient to show 
Ins dexterity, let fly an arrow at a stag which suddenly started before 
him. The arrow, glancing from a tree, struck the king in the 
breast, and instantly slew him while Tyrrel, without informing 
any one of the accident, put spui s to his horse, hastened to the sea¬ 
shore, embarked for Franco, and joined the crusade. The body of 
William was found in the forest by the country people, and was 
buried at Winchester, Tradition long pointed out the tree struck 
by Tyrrell arrow, and a stone still commemorates tho spot where 
itliood. 


William seems to havo been a violent and tyrarmuical prince ; « 
perfidious, encroaching, and dangerous neighbour; an unkind and 
ungenerous relation. Ho was equally prodigal and rapacious in the 
management of his treasury ; and if he possessed abilities, he lay so 
much under the government of impetuous passions, that he made 
little use of them in his administration* He built il i v bridge 
ocroaa the Thames at London, surrounded the Tower with u wall, 
tmd erected Westminster Hall, winch still retaina portiona vf tho 
original lower walls, It was remarked in that ago that Richard, 
an elder brother of William's, perished by an accident in the 
New Forest; Richard, his nephew, natural son of duke Robert, 
lost his life in the same place, alter the same manner* And all 
rncti, upon the king’s fate, exclaimed that, as tho Conqueror l i 
be a guilty of extreme violence in expelling all the inhabitant of 
that large district to make room for his game, the just vengeance 
of Heaven was signalised in the same place by the slaughter of his 
posterity* William v, a killed on August 2nd, 1100, in the 13lb 
j ear of his reign, and about the 40th of hi* age, As he was iwwr 
married, ho left no legitimate issue. * 

§ 0. Hn>:av 1., surntuned Beaucleiig, a. Ik ilbf^n35. —Henry 
was hunting with Rufus in the New Forest, when intelligence of 
that monarch’s death was brought Mm; ait * being sensible of the 
advantage attending tho conjuncture, he hurried to Winch* : . r in 
order to secure the royal treasure. From thence, without tosm-- 
momeni, h. hastened to London; and having n vcmhled sumo riulL- 


* Sw-h is If:, iwwivtfi iiuoimt; but there are gi-nuuk ter ibr.t 

Ru r * was assnenimied by an attendant. 
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tektoa, whom Ins address, or abilities, or presents gai 
i&JkG. was suddenly elected, or rather saluted Mug, 

proceeded to the exercise of royal authority. In less 
fee days after his brother^ death the ceremony of his coro¬ 
nalion was performed by Maurice, hi-hop of London (Au& C). A a 
Henry had usurped tho throne in violation of the undoubted right 
of Robert, who had not yet returned from Palestine, he resolved, by 
fair professions at least, to gain the affections of all his subjects* 
He granted a charter, in -which he promised—to the church, that 
he would not seize the revenues of any see or abbey during a vacancy 
—to the barons and other tenants of the crown, that he would not 
oppress them with feudal exactions — and to the reople, that he 
would observe the laws of king Edward the Confessor. This charter 
purports to have been passed with the advice and consent of the 
barons oi England, who are here mentioned for tho first time 
instead of the mitan. Henry at the same time granted a charter 
to London, which seems to haves been tho first step towards rendering 
tli at city a c irporatioti, 

§ 7, btnsibl© of the great authority which Anselm had acquired, 
Henry invited him to return. On his arrival the king had recourse 
to hiS- authority testmeeting his marriage with Matilda, daughter of 
Malcolm III, king of Scotland, and niece to Edgar Ailieling, wlw 
had been educated under her aunt Christina in the nunnery of 
Rmusey i since, as she had worn the veil, though never taken tho 
vow-, doubts might arise concerning 11 lawfulness of the act. Tho 
nff.tic was examined hy Anselm, in a council of the prelates and 
:obl :■ which was summon {A at Lambeth ; and Matilda then? proved 
that she had nut <m the veil, not with a view of entering into a 
religious life, hut merely in consequence of a custom then'familiar 
to the Englhhb bcs, who protected their chastity from the brutal 
vioh.-LCci of tt r, Normans, hy taking.: belter under that habit, which, 
amidst the horrible licentiousness of the times, was yet generally 
revered* The council pronoun* d that. Matilda was still free to 
narry; and her espousals with Henry were celebrated hy Anselm 
with ipvrt i n p and solemnity, No act of the king's resign Tpudemd 
b»m equally \popular with his English subjects, and tended more to 
establish him on the throne. 


§8. Mt iinvhile Robert had taken pc^csaicu of Normandy with- 
« opposition, mi 1 immediately made preparations for recovering 
b. 1 md, of winch, during Lis ab-^nco, ho hud be*n so uojusllv 
dtfiuuded. The great fame which he had acquired in Uso Ih f t for* 
warded his pretensions, and many of tho Norman l warns, discon- 
iexited at the r>. oration f tho d chy and kingdom, mvi 1 him 
to make n attempt upon England, and promised to join him with 
Hi the3r for: i, Scbcrt landed with his fo1V--wr;* at Portsmouth 



100-liCifL HE CONQUERS NORilAXiv/. 

1101)| and Ilemy, who had collected .an army 
P^WugR, the influence of tho primate, advanced to meet himt 
^w^armies lay in sight of each other for some days without coming" 
.-^action, and both princes, being apprehensive of the event, which 
would probably be decisive, hearkened the more willingly to the 
counsels of Anselm and the other great men, who mediated .an 
accommodation between them. It was agreed that Robert should 
resign his pretensions to England, and receive in lien of them an 
annual pension of 3000 marks ■ that, if either of the princes died 
without issue, the other should succeed to hb dominions ; that the 
adherents of 1 each should bo pardoned and restored to all their pos¬ 
sessions cither in Normandy or England ; and chat neither Robert 
nor Henry should thenceforth encourage, receive, or protect the 
enemies of the other. 

§ 9. The indiscretion of Robert soon made him a victim to Henry's 
ambitious schemes. Normandy, during the reign of this benign but 
dissolute prince, was bpoomc a scene of violence and depredation ; 
and Henry having found that the mobility were more disposed to 
pay submission to him than to their legal sovereign, he collected, by 
arbitrary extortions in England, a great army and treasure, and 
landed in Normandy in 1105. In the second campaign he gained a 
decisive victory before the castle of Tenchubray, in which nearly 
10,000 prisoners were taken, among whom wni duke Roll rt himself, 
and all the most considerable barons who adhered to Ills interests. 
This victory was h i lowed by the final reduction of Normandy (1100). 
Henry, having received, the homage of all the vassals of the duchy, 
returned into England, and carried along with, him tho duke c* 
prisoner. That unfortunate prince was detained in custody during 
the remainder of his life, which was no less than 28 years, and he 
died in the castle of Cardiff, in Glamorganshire. Prince William, 
hid only son, who had also been captured, was committed to flu 
taro of 11 die do St. Sacn, who had married Ih Vrh natural d aught* \ 
and who, being a man of probity and honour, executed the trust 
with great aft action and fidelity, Edgar Athaling, who had fol¬ 
lowed Robert m the expedition to Jerusalem, and who had lived 
with him ever since hi Normandy, wag another illustrious prisoner 
take^ in the battle of Tenc-Khvay, Henry gave him his liberty, 
and sottL-1 a *rnaH pension on him, with which he retired; and he 
lived to a good old age in England, h" rally neglec ■■land forgotten 
- his priuoc was distinguish'.'d by personal bravery ; but n aming can 
lio a stronger proof of his mean talents in every other n act, than 
that he was allowed to live onuiolc&tr d and go to ids grave in peace. 

§10. A little after Henry had corns kd ik cunqu< of Nor- 
oi u.\dy, and evil led the government of that pr* •• ■ ,-ipp le fit**,.hod i 
controversy which had been long depending b tween him and 






HENRY I. 


Chav. 


£wiflt£.regard to the investitures in ecclc*;a$tiM beaeficL 
a took possession of their dignities they had r onnori J . 
AySmcd to pass through two ceremonies: they received from 
tWhtcims of the sovereign a ring and crazier, ns symbols of their office, 
and this was called their investiture i they also made those submissions 
to the prince which were required of vassals by the rites of the feudal 
la r, and wh i eh recei ved the name of 'Homage, And as the king mi: 1 1 1 
refuse both to grant the investiture and to receive the homage 
though the chapter had, by some canons of the middle a^c, been 
endowed with the right of election, the sovereign had in reality the 
sole power of appointing prelates. But Urban II. had equally 
deprived laymen of the rights of granting investiture and of receiving 
noma?; and the church openly aspired to a total independence of 
the sin to* An hn had refused |to do homage to the king: irnd 
l .^scnl II., who lied the papal throne in Henryk reign, supported 
Anselm in I s refu el, and threatened to excommunicate the king 
f r persisting in his demands. But Henry bad established his power 
& r > finally in England and Normandy, that the pope consented to a 
compromise Henry resigned the right of granting investitures, by 
which the spiritual dignity was n . to be conferred ; and 
Pascal allowed ti e bishops to do bor a. . for their temporal pro¬ 
perties and privileges. The pontiff was wdl pleased to have made 
acquisition, winch he hoped would in time involve the whole * 
and the king, anxious to procure an escape from a very dangerous 
situation, was content to retain some, though a more proc 
authority, in the election of prelates* 

§1). The acquisition of Normandy had been a great point of 
tlour/s ambition; but the injustice of his usurpation was the 
source of great inquietude, involved him b frequent wars and 
obliged hint to impose on his English subjects those many heavy 
and arbitrary taxes of which nil the historians of that a-o m n-u- 
'voisiy complain, William, the son of his brother Hubert“had been 
■ . hdrawn from his power by Helie do St Saen, to whose care 
Henry had intrusted him, The cause of the young princo w.m 
(.•spumed by L uh lie Fat, king of ITance, and by other conti- 
J ,1 princes, The wars which cr-riujd required Henry's frequent 
;v ;o Normandy; and though he was generally successful, he 
Was L.ot r h .-d from anxiety on this account till the year 
wh, Li Ins Tie pi u. v was killed in a skirmish shortly after he had 1 h. n 
t at I count of flaudc-rB by tl French monarch. But eight years 
\ ixvnmsly Henry received a terrible blow in the loss of bis i/hly sort 
William. 1 1 . 1120 llie king, having concluded In Non larnty a 
u ;dy of peace with the French king, set Fail from Barflcur on his 
r . and nas soon carried by a fn wind out of Bight of fan |. 
U, w n William was detained by some accident; and his Bailor*, tj 
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DEATH OP ITJNCE WILLIAM. 



their captain, Thomas Fite-Stephens, having spent tl 
drinking, were so flustered, that, being in a hurry t3 
joking, they heedlessly carried the ship on a rock, whei' 
Mediately foundered. William was put into the long boat, and 
had got clear of tho ship, when, hearing the cries of his natural 
sister, the countess of Perche, he ordered tho seamen to row back in 
hopes of saving her: but the numbers who then crowded in soon 
sunk the boat, and the prince, with all hia retinur, perished. Above 
140 young noblemen, of the principal families of England and Nor¬ 
mandy, were lost on this occasion* A butcher of lionet, was the 
only person on board who escaped* Ho clung to the mast, and was 
taken up next morning by fishermen. Fitz-Stephen j also took hold 
of the mast, but, being informed by tho butcher that prince William 
had perished, to said that he would not survive tho disaster ; and 
he threw hinm-'l headlong into tho sun* Ilenry entertained hopes 
for three days that his son had put into some distant port of 
England ; but when certain intelligence of the calamity was brought 
him he fainted away; and it was remarked that ho never after was 
seen to smile, nor ever recovered Im wonted isheerMncCT, The 
death of William may be r ; anted, in uue respect, as a miri'-lmc to 
the English, because it was the iTnmediate source of those civil wars 
which, after the demise of the king, caused such confusion in tho 
kingdom; but it is remarkable that the young prince had enter¬ 
tained a violent aversion to the natives, and had been heard to 
threaten that when he should be king ho would make them draw 
the plough and would turn them into beasts of burden* 

§ 12* Prince William left no children, and the king had not now 
any legitimate issue, except one daughter, Matilda, whom, in 1110 r 
he Lad betrothed, though only eight years of age, to tbi emperor 
Henry V*, and whom ho had then sent over to bo educated in Ger¬ 
many, Tire king had lost Ids consort, queen Maud, in 111S, and 
after the death of his son he was induced to marry again in hopes of 
having mala heirs* Accordingly in 1X21 he married Aduais, 
daughter of Godfrey, duke of Lon min. and niece, of pope Cal bo s. a 
young prim' f ?a of an amiable pm- >a; but them was no issue 1 >y tho 
marriage. The emperor of Germany died without issue, mid in 
1127 Henry bestowed his daughter on Geoffrey, tho son of Fulb, 
carl of Anjou, and endeavoured to insure her suoec.rion by having 
her recof j used heir to all his dominions, and obliging the baron*, 
bv>th of Normandy and England, to swear fealty to,., her* Thin mar- 
iinga also threatened to prove fruitless, but in 1133 Matilda boro a 
son, who was named Henry after his grand'd her. Thereupon tho 
king mode all the barons renew the oath of iGihy which, i].«*y had 
already sworn to her* During the latter years of his rc:gn Hourv 
resided generally in Normandy, whero ho died December X, 1133 



HENRY I. —STEPHEN. 

l lja Wtmg (00 plentifully of lampreys, a food which always 
«79tcr .yitn his palate than his constitution. He died in the » 

,, a f' :> !l nd the 35th of his reign, leaving by -will ms 
^f ter ^ of all his dominions, without nLing g 

mention of her husband Geoffrey, who had given him several causes 
o) displeasure. His body was earned to England, and interred at 
Heading, iu the abbey of St. Mary, which he had found d there. 

lie my, like his father, was a monarch of great ability, and pos¬ 
ses,, d all the great qualities both of body and mind, natural and 
acquired, which could fit him for the high station to which ho 
attained. His person was manly, his countenance engaging his 

mul f!' SCrtn V“ d ^ etratiE S' % ‘‘is great progress" in’* Hte- 
ra ,' c <Huired the name of Beaucltre, or the Scliolar ■ but iiia 

Sg",»..w .S.r'ig'LS 

wtj and -.1 •„ moo of his government. His temper was suscemible 
of tho sent,u !6 , lt8 os well of friendship as of rLntment; S 

much dis^ diJ 113 !r tUet ,■?* ne P h . ew ahowed that ha was too 
and equity. * ° SaCnfico to am bition all the maxims of justico 

'J rtt m f tt n36-1164.-Adela, daughter of William 
tie Corwueror Lad been married to Stephen, count of Hois and 
bad nrougat him several sous, among wU ’ Stepllu Ind Hauy 
tl ■: two youngest, had beta invited over to England by the !ve 
i vary was created Bishop of Winchester?and Stephen ?J 
Unendowed With great estates. The king had married “m to 
Matilda, who was daughter end heir of Eustace count of I? „ r i, 
and who brought him, besides that feudal sovweimtv in ’ 

immense property in England. Steuben, In S , 'T “ 
att.ach.ueut to his uncle, and appeared tcalous for the’ session ofhis 
dau-:,ter Matilda. Bn* no sooner had Henry brealKd K ’ 

ry "?:° a! v : ■■ «-*■ ^ W'SkiSiKS 

0 England, aud stopped not till he arrived at London, where some 
hv- V by Ids emissaries, as well as mj..^ 

, ? 1W ' id ? rlt y- “““diatdy saluted him king. l t \, ‘ 

!' ttended that the let- king on his deathbed had expressed dk 
Z «• •■■’■dhtor Matilda, and had wpS^tl 

arelVkhi ^C-i'torW 01 ! «' " * Wliiam, 

’T 1 ,' , il w P«wed to the exorcise of sovereign auif,,',i 

m M ! ^ Lt 1U!t ^ F tottering throng 

> r .. a Xli v,Lidi ba matlu liberal promts to all orders of 
- invited over from the coutaumt, particularly from Brittany and 





PlarirLers;* great numbers of those hravoes or 
^yilliAvliom every country in Europe, by reason 
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r pdJh:o and turbulent government, extremely abounded ; and that 
lie might also overawe all malcontents by new and additional 
terrors of religion, ho procured a bull from Rome, which ratified 
his title, 

§ 14. Matilda, and her husband Geoffrey, were as unfortunate in 
Normandy as they had been in England. The Norman nobility, 
hearing that Stephen had obtained the English crown, put him in 
possession of their government. Even Robert, earl of Gloucester, 
natural son of the late king, who was much attached to the in¬ 
terests of his sister Matilda, and zealous for tho lineal succession, 
consented nevertheless to Jo Stephen homage, and to take the oath 
of fealty ; but with an express condition, that the king should 
never invade any of Robert's Tights or dignities. The clergy and 
barons, in return for Uioir submission, exacted terms cl ^tractive 
of public peace, as well as of royal authority : many required the 
right of fortifying their optics, and of putting themsciws in a pos- 
tuns of defence : and the king found himself totally unable to refuse 
ins consent to this exorbitant demand. All England was imme¬ 
diately filled with those fortresses, which the nobleman garrisoned 
either with their vassals, or with licentious soldiers, who flocked to 
them from all quarters. 

The earl of Gloucester, laving now settled with Ms friends tho 
plan of an insurrection, retired beyond sea, sent the king a dc fiance, 
solemnly renounced his allegiance, and upbraided him with ike 
breach of those conditions winch lad been annexed to tho oafh of 
fealty sworn by that nobleman (1136). David, king of Scotland, 
appeared at the head of an army in defence of Ins niece's title, and, 
penetrating into Yorkshire, committed the most barbarous devasta¬ 
tions on that county. The fury of bis massacres and ravages 
enraged tho northern nobility, who assembled an army, hath which 
they encamped at Northallerton, and awaited the arrival of tho 
enemy. A great battle wns hem fought, called the battle of the 
Sttni'hudt from a high crucifix, o ected by the English on a waggi a, 
and carried along with the army as a military oi^igu. The king of 
Scots was defeated, and he himself, as well as his son Henry, 
narrowly caciqttd foiling into the han'.j of the English 0133), 

§ 15, This success overawed the maicontent? in England, and 
might have : iven some stability to Stephen's throng had hn net 
i n bo elated with prosperity as to engage in a controveray with tl 
clergy, who wore at that time an over match for any monarch. The 
bishops of Salisbury and Lincoln having, k.i imitation of the nobility, 
erected several strong fortresses, Stephen, who wm now sonsiblu 
from k ■ periciicc of tho mischief attending these multij Ikd «; L o, 
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STEPHEN, 


jww. ' nith d f tn ^ thosa of th » dewy. AccordLfl 

« 5 fftSE f 

r rel ates was espoused by bis own brother ^H^r’ *v , Caltii0 ° f fho 

'&**. who, bavin;; been " P ° f Vin ' 

moC ,i Westminster, a^ 1 thc“ c^mpfid 0 T«’ " 

Stephen’s measures, who had employed vfolenco against Sk** 7 -* 01 
nes of the church, ’Hie empress MatiH. , odl ^' ,ta - 

tup ; ‘y, and secretly encouraged by the lemf-jTr ^;^} 13 0 H' ,t>r - 
KngLtad, with Robert earUf GlL«Lft ^ *** 
hnights (1133), She fixed j ier Sj V“ aU ] etmue of 

whose gates were opened to her by AdoI-dlV'*' Anindc , 1 “die, 
Many barons declared for her and ,mrr ™ v \ le q - uw * 1 ' dowa g <; r- 
two parties. A frightful stated n ,£ / bloI “ oat between the 
tbt ucibility wcro become recent-lr! {■' ?. ^ en * uc ^* ^10 castles of 

;»* r»o. 5.y '-'I.". »u y . 

the villages, and -win on tile cities- w th th ®. opel1 country, on 
onL-r to make them reveal their fJL 111 * the oaptivea to torture, iu 
and set to tTSir hot^™»*« 
Of everything valuable. The land was 'left urjfll J’-'b J^T* th °‘ n 
of husbandry were destroyed or abandoned ■ and d ,’ ,:! ' t ™ menta 
tki: natural result of those dhord*™ * - a grievous faming 
and r..ib iced the ^ ** 

meat «t m . W want and indigence. UV - ne * k « l**!*, to the 
Tbt?re happened at last an event » 

end of Uie ublfo calamities, StephoJ promiro 

c-arl lloliert, near Lincoln, was conducted 1 ri ^ ca P t,,rcd ,jy 
at tot treated with humanity, ** though 

6nd ^ irons m 4 n *2? suspicion, 
Aluj ,<v ;fl the throne were *ol*nuiii r^r,; V ' - claim of 

r. id at W,. Chester by Stephen’s 

■ unmonoa to this council Ji ( ' " k ^ tr - 
ww * <* length -bliged to submit ; who 

^minct of, earl Roh-r*. aremed to bo esAblUbl?’^‘“t lJruJcl »t 
Kingdom. Bm a)rtfcg tcli; , ilJfld j ^_? wr the whole 

ksidcs the disadvantages of her sev Jbicb^ ? tM ^- MatihJ*, 
°. w * twbtil-.it and martin’ , " -'i, ** ^kened her iuflncnw 
nous spirt and knew not j ) n ^ ' as , of & W e . 

**«« '< ^r«i. (ttrti ! f" u % t! -tS 

uu -iLtv and by the citizen* of London - ? 1,1 "’- y of the 

‘orhnnlMUd, n:,d I! -,i “'V for HV?ny of 

snd mini into a - , S ,0 ", ’ dl0nM *«£■ 
Rustacc, |d 8 m ., , lnig t ( ^- that rrtfl04 

mooiai estates of hj* , , * u f fb « * patri- 

’ London,-m also applied for ti, 0 
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Iment of king Edward's laws. All these petitions 
in the most haughty and peremptory manner. The 1 
-wrauGu himself of the ill-humour xcited by Matilda's imperiou s con¬ 
duct, and secretly* instigated the Londoners to a revolt. Having 
assembled all his retainers, ho openly joined his force to that of 
the Londoners, and besieged Matilda in Winchester. The empress, 
being hard pressed by famine, made her escape; hilt in the flight, 
earl Robert, her brother, fell into tlio hands of the enemy. This 
nobleman, though a subject, was as much the life and soul of his 
own party, as Stephen was of the other ; and Matilda, sensible of 
his merit and importance, consented to exchange tlio prisoners or 
equal terms (1141). The civil war was again kindled with greater 
fury than , ver, and continued several years. The empress at last 
retired into Normandy (1141>), and about the same time her brother 


Robert died. 

§ 16, In 1143 Matilda's son, prince Henry, proceeded into Scot¬ 
land, where he remained some time; made incursions into England ; 
and \v his dexb rity and vigour in all manly exercises, by his 
valour in war, and his prudent conduct in every occurrence, he 
rousted the hopes of his party, aud gave symptoms of those great 
qualities which he afterwards displayed when he mounted the 
throne of England, Soon after his return to Normandy he was, 
by Matilda's consent, invested with that ducky (1156), and upon 
the death of his lather, Geoffrey, which happened in the subse¬ 
quent year, he took po^ - ion both of Anjou and Maine, He s *ih 
further augmented his dominions by concluding a discreditable 
marriage with Eleanor, daughter aud heir of William, duke c 
Guienno aud earl of Poitou, whom Louis YII. of France had 
divorced on account of tko levity of her conduct. This marriage 
gave him possession of Gmennc, Poitou, and other provinces in 
the south of France (1152). The lustre which he received from 
this acquisition, and the prospect of his rising fortune, had sack 
m effect in England, i hat Hnuiy was i-ncmimp’d to mail- im inva^on 
(1153). Having gained 80 mo advn no over Stephen at M Aim re¬ 
bury, a decisive action wm even day raqvciod; when the great 
men of both aides, terrified at the of further bloodshed 

and euniiiaiuii, interjiosod with their good others, and act on fbot a 
rjAtion between the rival princes. It waa agreed that Stephen 
should ijossess the crown during hh lifetime, and that upon his 
dm Iso Henry should £tt6o$ed to the kingdom. After all the barons 
had sworn to the observance of tins treaty, n , 1 n* lion w- 1 t 

Henry, as to tbo heir of the crown, that prince evacuated Uio king¬ 
dom; and the death of Stephen, which Imppenod the r^xt year afitor 
a short ilbat?> (October 25, 1154), prevent* l all tin o ui \irate 
juaL times which were likely to have ensued in <o dc Jicftto a situato n 
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STEPHEN, 


suffered great miseries during the reign of this L 
Bonal character appears not liable to any great cxceonoir - 
^possessed of fcdurtry, activity, end corn^e, to agS^ 

, r ■ '/• hw *^.“ 0t cnaewcdwlth a «"«»* judgin' >it, ho was net 
‘i 01 '"'®, “ he . J,i " 11110 of gaining men’ll affci fiom: ; 

and notmthatan nog his precanou* situation ha nwc; indexed 
himself m the mkxmot any cruelty or revenge. Ho is commonly 
hrantlcd as a usurper ; but as the right of direct lineal succession 

« fa ‘ ! " <****«• W 0» «» « IW x, hi. It m“ of £ 

“™'/’ SW« “ ‘“f. ™ »™ HU act of UEUmilm |J|S 

Oi hn two predecessors. It was, howtvrr ■> , U afc 

h^l sworn fealty to Matilda, the daughter of his “ *“ 
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1087 , Acootekm Of wmiam Bufus, 
1001, Cumberland reduced to an 
lick county, 

Bufuii Etnt in the Now Forest. 

Acjcsjgdq of Henry T. 

Henry conquers Normally and 
hia brother Itobm t pri¬ 
soner to England. 
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113j. Death of Henry I. Stephen 
., ^ neizee the Yaenut throne. 

1Battle of the Standard, 

HU. Stephen defeated and captured, 
imp ?f* tCda **csmAB the thr^ „.. 
\\tf tetlna to hormandj. 

L D **J hof ’ ^pheu and (usc-tiior, 
of Hetiiy JT, 



r kaTT Jr Y ° f ^ 0DI 7 H, From her aumuimat at i ciiicvr, •„ i 
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Htruy II. From bis monument At Fan icvracd. 



CHAPTER VII, 

HOUSE OF FUANTAOESET.—1IENBY II. AND JtICHABD I. 

a.d. 1154-1199. 

5 t. Acaaoion of Hbnry U. l .rst acts of his government. § 3. His wars 
attd “rtinWfiww in France. § 3. Ecdfciastteil disputes. Thomas h 
K t wi : ® -i- Con dilutions of Clarendon. § 5. Opposed hy lt,«k. t. 

<i. C. iopromise with Becket end return of tit.it prelate. § 7. Socket 
assassinated. § 8. Grief and submission of the kin,-. § 3. Conquest of 
Ireland. § 10 . Revolt of [ Inca Henry and hi - brothers. § Ji. II'-ut's 
peeianoo at tint tomb of Backet. ptewe with his sons, g 12 IVnth'of 
print*' Henry. § i Pitjuratians for a crusade. Fa \ insfomm . 
mid death of the tiug, Ilis character. § 14. Acceesima ,.f ih nnsn o J. 
Preparations Or a crusade. § 15. Adventures csx t\a voyage. § Hi, 
Transactions in Palestine, § 17. The king’s ntuin ,wd captivity iu (Or- 
re.ray. IBs brother John and Philip . i Franca invade hr dUniniwi. 
§ l3 ‘ of I':.hard imd return to England. § 19. V.’r.r with 

France* Death md ch^i a^tei - of the kin7. 

§ 1. Henhy II., 1151-1189.—Htuiry IE, who now ascended the 
tbrou'h was l.te first n> >nurch.,«f %, \nm- t .» *U Planing* nets, 
whose namo w.u derived Iroiii the p’unta gmuUt, the Spanish tmora 
plunt, a Bprig of which ms worn only worn by Geofityy. Hturv'u 
father, ia his hat,* flhe Plantagonete reigned, over England i r -c 

* T1 ‘? PWted* of Geoifioy HauWeaet on the Mowing p,. #, ofwkUi tho 

orij. 1 * iaow iu tho museum t*i X* aerped fortocrly to tirutiiiiuix th* 

tuu. .■ u/ U^ilp-y iu t he catiioind of JLc Mtuu, 
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^eo centimes, find to ibis family all the English m<3 _ 
from Henry II. to Richard III. (a.d. 1154-1485) ; bb 
of Richard II. they were divided into the houses of Lan- 
and York, to the former of which belonged Henry IV, f 
Henry Y* ? and Henry YL (1399-1471), and to the latter Edward IY 1( 
Edward Y., and Richard III. (1471-1485). The first twef Phn- 
tngenet monarch^ were still Anglo-Norman princes; and it is not 
before the reign of John that a new epoch commences in English 
history. 

No opposition was offered to the accession of Henry. He was 
in Normandy at the time of Stephen’s death, and upon his arrival 
in England ho w;is received with the acclamations of all orders of 
men, who swore with pleasure the oath of fealty and allegiance to 
him. He was crowned on the 19th of December, The first act of 
his government corresponded to the high idea entertained of Ins 
abilities, and prognosticated the re-establishment of justice m 1 tran¬ 
quillity, of which the kingdom had so long been bereaved. He 
immediately dismissed all those mercenary soldiers who had com¬ 
mitted great disorders in the nation ; ho revoked all the grants ma le 
by his predecessor, even those which necessity had extorted from the 


empress Matilda; he repaired the coin, which had been e xtremely 
debased during the reign of his predecessor, and he took proper 
measures against the return, of a like abuse. Ho was rigor .is in 
the execution of justice, and in the suppression of robbery and 
violence ; and, that he might restore authority to the laws, be 
caused all the newly-erected e: ties to be demolished, which bad 
proved so many sanctuaries to freebooters and rebels, 

§2. Tko continental pos - . *sions of Henry were far more ex b u¬ 
rn vo than those of any of his predecessors. He was must t, in the 
right of his father, of Anjou and Touraiae ; in that ol his mother, 
of Normandy and Mat *; in that of his wile, of Guiennc, Poitou, 
Xaiiitogne, Auvergne, Perigord, Angoumota, the Limousin. These 
Y)rovinct 3 composed abov ’ a third of the w^ple Frenc h jat onareby^ 
and were much superior, in exfrht and opuleuce, to those terri\>n * 
which were subjected to the immediate jurisdiction and government 
of the king. On the death ofhU brother Geoffrey in 1158, Henry 
prepared to take possession of the county of Nantes, whkh bud been 
put into Geoffhy’s rands by the inhabitants, after they had exj wiled 
their former prince, count Hoi^ ; but which Via 1 been seized by 
Conau, duko Or count of Brittany, on the pretence that it had I n 
separated by rebellion from \m principality. Lest Lk-uis, the French 
king, should interpose in the controversy, Henry paid him a visit, 
and so allured him by cam,- j:; and civilities, that an di me was 
contracted between them ; and they agre* i that young Ileuiy, heir 
to the English monarchy, should be a ill .need to Margaret of France, 
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i| Tonne r was only five yeans of age and the latter was ^ 
aijjle* Henry, now secure of meeting with no interrupt*^ 
Sr,? 1 advanced with his army into Brittany; and Conan, in 
Of being able to make resistance, not only delivered up the 

i"iT Vfc 4 .. .1— ! 1 l ^ I . i <1 1 ri — 
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omaty of Nantes to him, but also betrothed his daughter and only 
c.uld, yet an infant, to OteoErey, the 'ung's third son, who was of 
the same tender years. The duke of Brittany died about seven 
jears :uic-r j and Henry, being tnesne lord, and also natural guardian 
to his son and daughter-in-law, put himself in possession of that 
principality, and annexed it to his other groat dominions. 

§ 3. Iu 1102 Henry commenced his long and memorable stru—le 
noth the papal power. On the death of Theobald, archhishoTof 
an “t -’nrj, 1 10 king resolved to take rigorous measures against tho 
mu. .n ; ; , d encroachments of the clergy ; and that he might be secure 
n ijt any opposition, he advanced to that dignity Becket, his 
thpend^ 01 ' * Wh0M 00m P lianc ' J to thought he could entirely 

Ihoaia, a Bcckut, the first man of English descent who, finoe tho 
wman conquest had, during the course of a whole century, risen 
£3 «»*;'^abb. station, ana hem of reputable r arenU in the 
01 ... of London; and being endowed both with industry and caua- 
mtj, he es! y insinuated himself into tho favour of archbishop 
Ti.coba.d, and obtained from that prelate some preferments and 
odic^ By dieir means he was enabled to travel for improvement 
to Italy, u.u-ro he studied the civil and canon law at Bologna ■ nnl 
i h “ ha havo made such proficiencv in W 

V li V 1 tba{ hc was promoted by has patron to the archdeaconry of 
( auterbury, an office of considerable tnist and profit. hTwis 
afterwards employed with success by Theobald i„ tnw»rtim.'l f 
u-., at Rom, ; and onHvuryV, .vision was pro^S» S* 
the archhi.hop to the dignity of ohan«Uor. £!£e.t misin- 
tm, high ofhee, Becket was ; ut in possession of largo baronies tbail 
d to tLo crown ; and to complete his smmdkmr U Wrto 

mtrusted with tho education of princu Henry, the king - . 

;“ u ' wur 1 h>«* u-noareJiy. Tixo ya-rip of his retinue, thr surra,’ 
W .. n i oi his furniture, tho luxury of his table, the mnnifie-i'l- 
of ms Recants, corrisj^ndod to these great preferments, or, rfc 

, •' 7 l ,u f tliat England had ever before seen in any stiM* t’ 

L.j. hi^ornm and ^rcUrv, Yhz^t^b^ Tt - T ,*i * 

particulars, that Us apartments were evwy day iTwSteff vl^l 

cwtir'.s,’** r* 

**?sr weas: ss 

d'Ui were retained in hi, service; the greatest Wons "ere proud 
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THOMAS A BECKET. 


./received at his table ; liis house v;aa a place of cdue 
pus of the chief nobility; and the Mug himself frequeiH 
ifisafed tojpartake of hk entertainments. 

Becket, who by his complaisance and good humour had rendered 
himself agreeable, and by his industry and abilities useful, to his 
master, appeared to him the fittest person for supplying the vacancy 
made by the death of Theobald, As ho was well acquainted with 
tho long’s intentions of retrenching, or rather confining within the 
ancient bounds, all ecclesiastical privileges, Henry, who never ex¬ 
pected any resistance from that quarter, immediately issued orders 
for electing him archbishop of Canterbury {May 24, 11U2), But 
no sooner was Becket installed in this high dignity than he totally 
altered his demeanour and conduct. Without consulting iho king, 
ho immediately returned into his hands tho commission of chan¬ 
cellor, pretending that ho must thenceforth detach himself from 
secular affairs, and be solely employed in the exercise of his spiritual 
functions; but In reality that ho might break off all connexions 
with Honry, and apprise him v at Becket, as primate of England, 
was now become entirely a new personage, He maintained, In Ills 
retinue and attendants alone, his ancient pomp and lustre, which 
were useful to strike tV. vulgar: m his own person he affected the 


greatest austerity and most rigid mortification, which, ho was sen¬ 
sible, would have an equal or a greater tendency to the same end, 
He wore sackcloth next his skin ; he changed it so. m&am that It 
was illLed with dirt and vermin ; his usual diet was bread, his drink 
water, which he even rendered unpalatable by the mixture iff tin v- 
voury 1 1 orbs : he tore his 1 a ck with the frequent d i s c i pli i w 1i:c i 
he inflicted on it: ho daily n his knees washed, in imitation 
of Christ, the feet of thirteen beggars, vbom he afterwards dismissed 
with presents : and his asp et wore the appearance of wr nsnes, 
and r ,cret devotion, Becket waited no till Henry should c m- 
nu nr those projects against the ecclesiastical power which he knew 
bad been formed by that prince; he was himself the aggressor in 
several matters; and endeavoured to overawe the king by the intre¬ 
pid i ty and 1 joldness o f his on t rprises , 

The question between riicm was at length hr light to an issue by 
tho following ca :—A eh:k In Worct, irsbire, having debauched a 
gentleman s daughter, had proceed- d to murder the father ; and the 
general indignation against this crime moved tie king to require 
that tho clerk should be delivered up, and receive condign punisu- 
ii cut f iii the magistrate. Becket insisted on the privil ges of the 
church ' confined the criminal in the bishop’s prison, lest be should 
h? sou .1 by the king’s officers; maintalned that iiq ex wm r punish¬ 
ment could be inflicted on him than degradation; and when ih * 
king d< u ruled that, ftpajuedfetcly after he was degraded, lu; aJ -I' 1 
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- tko civil power, the primate asserted that it 
* try a man twice upon the same accusation and for 
ucc, 

Henry, laying hold of &o plausible a pretence, resolved to 
determine at once those controversies wlitc! "daily multiplied be*- 
tween the civil and the ecclesiastical jurisdictions. Ho summoned 
an assembly of all the prelate: of England; and he put to tlicm this 
conch, j and decisive quest:<i], Whether or not they were willing to 
submit to tho ancient laws and customs of the kingdom? The 
bishops unanimously replied, that they were willing, saving thar 
own order: a device by which they thought to elude the present 
urgency of the king’s demand, yet reserve to themselves, on a 
favourable opportunity, the power of resuming all their pretensions, 
Henry was not content with a declaration in these general terms : 
he resolved, ere it was tyo late, to define expressly those customs 
wk:i which he required compliance, Eor this purpose ho summoned 
a general council of the nobility and prelates at Clan mdon (Jan, 25, 
11G1), in which the laws, commonly called the Constitutions of 
Clarendon, were voted without opposition. The articles, 1G m 
niimbur, established the following principal points:— Clerical 
offenders were again brought under secular jurisdiction, from which 
they had been removed at some period since the conquest. This 
£tq) was imperatively demanded by the enormous increase of crime 
ar.Kug the clergy, no fewer Hi an 100 murders having been com¬ 
mitted by men of that profession since tho king’s accession; and 
** the spiritual courts could inflict only spiritual penalties ’these 
enms m t with no ml equate punishment Other articles regarded 
the- wrrmsmm by civil courts of clerical contracts and rights of 
adv^son. The king asserted the power of approving tho decth u 
’ ; and of receiving their homage as barons; he forbade that 

my 0 : Ida tenants in chief should be excommunicated without his 
or that any of tho clergy should leave the kingdom with¬ 
out his permission. At the same time was passed the ^Assize of 
Ckirmidim* a series of regulations respecting civil Affairs, which 
however, was not confirmed till the year 1176, 

§ -5, Bed t at first obstinately withheld Ids assent to the Con- 
tt Utahns; but findiuc him sol f averted even by his own brethren, 
ho at laat ^liged to comply; and he promised, frwMy, with 
ffofci/itfA, and without /v ' or rr-erve, to observe the Consti¬ 
tution a ; mid he took a, t oath to that purpose. When the ix>pc 
however, not - d to ratify, Lot absolutely annulled the 

tutkm* Bechet espn^cd tb deq. d sorrow for his com- 


* TH Constitutions will bo f 
A fP* to bwik ill, lip, 2; fins 
roJ h, j chriii, 
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' and endeavoured to engage all the other bishops in 
■ to support their ecclesiastical privileges. On the other hand 
fy, being determined to prosecute the archbishop to the utmost’ 
summoned, at Northampton, a great council, which he purposed to 
make the instrument of his vengeance against the inflexible prelate 
(Oct. 12, 1164). Becket was condemned as guilty of a contempt 
of the king’s court for not having personally appeared in a suit 
instituted against him respecting some lands, and as wanting m 
the fealty which ho had sworn to his sovereign; and all his goods 
and chattels were confiscated* The king, not content with this 
sentence, however violent and oppressive, further demanded back 
from him, on various pretexts, several large sums of money; and 
finally required him to give in the accounts of his administration 
while chancellor, a)id to pay the balance duo from the revenues of 
all the prelacies, abbeys, and baronies, which had, during that time, 
been subjected to his management. Bechet, by the advice of the 
bishop of Winchester, offered 2000 marks as a general satisfaction 
for all demands; but this offer was rejected by the king. After 
a few days spent in deliberation, Beckct, having gone to church and 
said mass, proceeded thence to court, arrayed in his sacred vest¬ 
ments, As soon as he arrived within the "palace gate he took the 
cross into his own hands, bore it aloft as his protection, and marched 
in that posture into the royal apartments. The king, who was in 
an inner room, was astonished at this parade, by which the primate 
seemed to menace him and his court with the sentence of ck com¬ 
munication ; and ha sent some of the prelates to remonstrate > with 
him on account of such and tcieus behaviour. The king would pro¬ 
bably have pushed the a-ddr to the utmost extremity gainst him; 
but Becket asked Henry's immediate permission to leave North¬ 
ampton: and upon meeting with a refusal, he withdrew soemtb 
wandered about for some time d : mUd as a monk, under the name 
of brother Christian, and at last took shipping and arrived safety at 
Gravelines, 


§ 6, Louis, king of Franco, jealous of the rising greatpesa of Henry 
and th'i pope, whose interests were more immediately con& mod m 
supporting Becked received him with the greatest marks of dis¬ 
tinction* A war ensued between Louis and H^ury: and tlm |x>po 
menaced Henry with excommunication* But after three v ki y * ?I 
ponco whb concluded between the two monarchy; and the pope and 
Homy 1 : an :-x last to pvrolvo ; at, in the present situ ‘ n 0 f 
a airs, neither of them could expect a final and decisive v >irv 
over the other, and that they had more to fear than to hope from 
the duration of the controversy* After much Sflgpciatiori all 
difficulties were finally adjusted between the parties (Xllo): and 
the king allowed Bechet to return, a her lie bad been six year# iu 
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it, on conditions winch may bo esteemed both honoq 
ntageous to that prelate. But the king attained not" 
hporary tranquillity which be bad hoped to reap from tfiiTso 
During the beat of bis quarrel with Bcckct, while be 
was every day expecting an interdict to "be laid on bis kingdom, 
and a sentence of excommunication to be fulminated against hi** 
person, he had thought it prudent to Lave his son, prince Henry, 
associated with bim in the royalty, and to make him be crowned 
king by the hands of Roger, archbishop of York (Juno 15, 117U). 
But Bechet, claiming thu solo right, as archbishop of Canterbury, of 
ofliciuJng in the coronation, had inhibited all the prelates of Eng¬ 
land from assisting at this ceremony, and had procured from the 
pope a mandate to the same purpose, Henry had promised that 
the ceremony should bo renewed; but the violent spirit of Becket, 
elated by the power of the'church, and by the victory which be had 
at wady obtained ever kb sovereign, was not content with this 
voluntary compensation. On his arrival in England at tho begin¬ 
ning of December ho met the archbishop of York mid tho bishops 
of London and Salisbury, who were on their journey to the king 
in h'ormnndy. Ho notified to the archbishop tho sentence of sus¬ 
pension, and to tho two bishops that of qjc ommunicaiLon, which 
at his solicitation, the pope bad pronounced against them. Ho then 
proceeded, in the most ostentatious manner, to take possession of 
Ida diocese. In Rochester, and all tho towns through which he 
pulsed, ho rc received with the shouts and acclamations of tho 
populace. As ho approached Southwark, the dergy, the laity, mm 
or all rank.? and ages, caino forth to meet him, and celetwi . d with 
b urns of joy his triumphant entrance. 


§ 7 « When the suspended and excommunicated prelates arrived 
al Rayoux, where the king then resided, and complained to him 
.1 dm violent proceeding of Rccket, ho instantly perceived tho 
ng vehemently agitated, burst forth into an 
uxclmnaticn against his servants, whose wu_tu of y.-A he said, had 
so bag left him exposed to tho enterprb^ of that ungrateful and 
imperious prelate, Four gentlemen of his househ-dcl, Reginald 
Williamde Tracy, Hugh de Morcvillc, a- Brito, 

<r the Breton, taking these passionate expressions to be a hint fnr 
Jacket V death, immediately communicated their thoughts to each 
oi her f and swearing to avenge their prince’s quarrel, secret!y with¬ 
drew i ronf ce. vj rt. Borne menacing expressions v. h tch they had J ropped 
guvu a Buspicidi of their design} aud thu king despatched a mes-' 
scuger after them, rbargmg them to attempt nothing against the 
V i son of the primate; but these orders arrived too late to pro vent t 
fU h filial purpose, Tins four assassins t though they took different 
rim h to Eugbrnd. arrived nearly about the smue time at ftikwcod, 






ASSASSINATION OF BECKET. 

Itcrbury ; and being there joined hy some assistants, 

;d In great has to to the archiepiscopal palae-. They fo 
irimatoj who trusted entirely to the sacrcdness of his character, 
very slenderly attended; and threw out many menaces and re¬ 
proaches against him i requiring him, among other tilings, to quit 
the country, unless he consented to absolve the excommunicated 
prelates. Alarmed by the threats of the krughte, the monks hurried 
tlie archbishop into the church, where vespers baa already com¬ 
menced, The assassins, who had retired to arm themselves, soon 
reappeared at the church doer, which the monks would have iast- 
cned, but Bucket forbade them to convert the house of God into a 
fortrtSH, In the dim twilight th . trembling monks conceded then - 
selves under the altars and behind tho pillars of the church* Bee In- 1 
met liis murderers as ho descended from tho chapel of St, Benedict 
into the transept. TiU-Ursc, wielding in his hand a glittering axe, 
was tho first to approach him, exclaiming, “ Where is tho traitor ? 
where is tho archbishop T* At the second call Bucket replied, 
“ Reginald, here I am, no traitor, but the archbishop and priest of 
God: what do you wish?" and passing by him, took up hh 
station between the central pillar and tho massive wall which still 
forms the south-west comer of what was then the chapel of St. 
benedict. Ho was thou again required to revoke the exoommuni- 
cation; and on Iris giving another firm refusal, the assassins attempted 
to drag him out of tho church in order to despatch him beyond tho 
&wred i jcincts. But Bucket resisted with all hla might, and, 
exerting his great strength, flung Tracy down upon tho pavement. 
Binding' it hopeless to remove him, Fitz-Urac approached him with 
his draw il a word, mud, waving it over his head, merely dashed oil 
hla cap, Thereupon Tracy sprang forward and struck a more 
decisive blow. Grim, a monk of Cambridge, who up to this 
tnumcut )vx<\ bis arm round Bucket, threw it up to intercept tho 
btado. Tbo blow lighted upon the unn of tho monk, winch fell 
founded or broken, and ll. l spent force of tho stroke descended on 
Bs head, grazed the crown, and tinaHy rested on the left 
shoulder, cutting through the clothe and skin. The next blow, 
whether srru.h by Tracy or 1‘ita-Unx , was only with Urn flat of tho 


sword, run! again 'p.-n t ho hU.-.I::bead, which Bcokct drew back 
if & !tuiiud, and tbisrx mkH,:iL hi* clasped hands above it. The 
blijod from tho first bk>w v. as trickling ,1 .« hid faeo in a thhi 
r.toak; he wiped it with his am, and when he saw tho scam ho 
sa ! 14 Into thy hands, 0 Lord, I commend my'spirits At the 
tlurd blow, which was also from Tracy, faemnk on his k-.iu<\% and 
murmured in a low voic<?, u For the name of Jesus and the defence 
church I am willing to die/' Without moving ba: 
fQyt > b’ fell fiat on hU face as lie spoke, and, while In Llika posture. 
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from Richard the Breton a tremendous blow upom 
A sulxfoacon named Hugh, an associate of the assassin^ 
his foot on the neck of the corpse, caused the blood r id 
brain^ to ;;p:rt out upon the pavement. This foul deed was per¬ 
petrated on Tuesday the 20th D-combe l (a.t>, 1170), n d long 
memorable in England as the martyrdom of St. Thomas.* 

Thomas a Bechet was a prolate of the most lo%, intrepid and 
inflexible spirit, who was able to cover to the world, and probably 
to himself, the enterprises of pride and ambition, under tho disguise 
of sanctity and of zeal for the interests of religion. An extraordinary 
personage, surely, had he been allowed to remain m his first station, 
and had directed the vehemence of his character to the support of 
lav/ and Justice, instead of bcihg engaged by the prejudices of the 
tin- s to sacrifice ail private duties and public connexion a to tics 
v, ich he imagined, or represented, as superior to every civil and 
political conKi i: iition. But no man who enters into the genius of 
that ago cun reLiaonably doubt of Bccket’s sincerity. 

§ 8, The intelligence of hm murder threw the king into great cen- 
ster. ration, Dto point of chief importance to Henry was to con- 
vmce the popo of his innocence ; or, rather, to persuade him that he 
would reap greater advantages from the submirefon of England 
than from preceding to extremities against that kingdom. By the 


skill of his ambassadors ho found m to 


-- appear the pontiff, 

whose anathemas w. re only levelled in general against all tho actors, 
accoriiphc , and abettors of Beckot's murder; but the cardinals 
All. .r and Thoodm wore appointed legates to examine the cause, 
and were ordered to proceed io Normandy for that purpose The 
clergy, meanwhile, though their rage was happily diverted from 
l ' K ; king, were not idle in magnifying tho sanctity of 
Ltcket, Endless wero the panegyrics on his virtues; and mmiorm.* 
rnnid re all i^\ to 1 r, wrought by his relics. Between two 
and three years after Ids death he v .m canonized by pope A i. 

W? 1 removed to a magnificent ehrine, enriched with pjv- 

ucrits from all parts of Christendom; pilgrimages were performed 
to obUlu his iirtemesjdfcn ivith Heaven j and it was comput' d that 
!n f 1 * ill --ove 100,000 pilgrim* arrived in Canterbury, and paid 
their devotions at Mb tomb, 

*' J. As soon uz Henry found that he was in no immediate 
**”- r ft'Wi the tl.uiiilm of the Ya'ican, he tm,h. jk a long pro- 
JrrrUttl trq.ylition against Ireland. 

A * britrA; was Sr*t peopled from Haul, :«o was Ireland probably 
rrrnt Bn tern, fho Irish were converted to Christianity foy 
it rich, rd ‘it the middle of tho 5 th century: and as Ireland 


r pi 


Hinp njcoiiiit of backet 1 *riwih is rkv>dy taken frotn Mr. otanWf 
> p]jk uarriipT* ill 1U* r ll ust^riud SJ^^iMirialfi tit“ CanU-ibury / 
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EXPEDITION AGAINST IRELAND, 

ho incursions of the burittirians who overran the 

ecclesiastics of that conn try had preserved a considcxiuJTv 
leamirg when other nations were buried in ignorance;. 
The Irish schools were resorted to by foreigners, and Irish mb sal¬ 
aries spread their religion and their learning over the continent of 
Europe. The invasion of the Dance and Northmen in the 8th 
century repluuged Ireland into barbarism, from which, however, 
the towns which those invaders inhabited on the east coast were 
beginning to emorgev Besides many small tribes* there were, in 
the ago of Henry II., five principal sovereignties in the island — ■ 
Murmur, Leinster, Meath, Ulster, and Connaught ; and as it had 
been usual for the one or the other of these to take tho lead in their 
wars, there was commonly wmo prince who seemed, for the time, 
to act aa monarch of Ireland, Boderic O’Connor, king of Con¬ 
naught, was then advanced to this dignity : hut his government, ill 
obeyed even within his own territory, could not unite the people 
in any measures, either for the establishment of order or for defence 
against foreigners* The ambition of Henry had, very early in ms 
teign, been moved to attempt the subjecting of Ireland; and a 
pretence was only wanting to invade a people who, being ala.svs 
conthied to their own island, had never given any reason of 
complaint to any of their neighbours. Fur this puijwsc he had 
recourse to Borne, which assumed a Tight to dispose of kingdoms 
an d empires, and especially of islands, according to an alleged 
donation of Constantine. Adrian IV. (Brcakspe&r), the only 1 iglbh 
rca-i who Las ever sat upon the papal throne, gladly availed himselt 
t\» opportunity of bringing the Irish church under the dominion 
^ Home, and therefore, in tho year 115G, issued a bull in favour of 
Henry, giving him entire right and authority over the island. Henry , 
though armed with this authority, was prevented by various enn^ca 
from putting bis design into execution, and waite d for a favourable 


opportunity of invading 1. land. 

Dermot Maomonogh, king of Leinster, had carri d off I) overgilds, 
Wifo of O^Bnatc, prince of Kr . nny, and then by provoked the resent* 
TTr lit f the huabimd j who, having collected forces, and being 
strength cued by ilio alliance of Ite-Lric, king of Connaught, iuvu ».vj 
the dominions of Dermot, tend cv] Hod him hk kingdom, Thn 
exited prince craved ihe Uftristemeo of Henry in restoring hint to bis 
B-vcirdgnty, and offered, on that event, to hold Lk kingdom in vas- 
BrJnge under tho crown of England, Henry, befog at that time 
emlxirrasscd by the rebellions of his French subjects, m well as bv 
his disputes with the see of Borne, gave Den not no further a: st¬ 
ance tbrm letters patent, by which he empmv Tcd all his snl j- cte 
to aid the Irish prince in the recovery of Lis dominions. Denn< t, 
^Hl-ortodby this authority, formed ft treat} with BkUard dc Clare 
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igijll ^Chepstow), surnamcd Strongbow. This nobleman 

the earl of Pembroke, but bad impaired bis fortune 
five pleasures; and being ready for any desperate under¬ 
lie promised assistance to Dcmiot on condition that ho 
should espouse Eva* daughter of that prince, and be declared it sir 
to all bis dominions. While Richard was assembling his succours, 
Derniot also engaged the assistance of two other knights in South 
Wales, Robert Fitz-Stepbens and Maurice Fitz-Gerald* In 1160 
FiU-SbepheflQ» crossed over to Ireland with a small force and took 
the town of Waterford; and was shortly afterwards joined by Fit#* 
Gerald. In the following year Richard do Clare, having obtained 
an ambiguous permission from Henry to embark in the enterprise. 


landed in Ireland, took Dublin, and, marrying Eva, became soon 
after, by the death of Derrnot, master of the kingdom of Leinster, 
and prepared to extend his authority over all Ireland. Rodcric, and 
the other Irish princes, were alarmed at bo danger ; and combining 
together, b sieged Dublin with an army of 30,000 men : but earl 
Richard, making a sudden sally at the head of 90 knighls, with their 
Followers, put this numerous army to rout, chased them off the field, 
and pursued them with great ala lighter. None in Ireland now dared 
to oppose themselves to the English. 

Henry, jealous of the progress made by bis own subjects sent 
crdcra to recall nil the English, and determined to attack Ireland 
in. person; but Richard and the other adventurer* found means 
to a pease him by making him the most humble enbmlesions. 
The monarch landed in Ireland at tire head of BOO knights, besides 
other soldiers; found the Irish so dispirited by their lata mis- 
EorUmea, that, in a progress which he made through the Idimd, he 
bad no oilier occupation than to receive the homage of hU new 
subjects. Ho left mrisit of il Irish chiv flams or princes in pos- 


j ancient territories ■ bestowed some lands on tbc 


English adventurers; gave earl Richard the commission of seneschal 
of Ireland j and after a stay of a few month.-; returned in triumph 
to England. By these trivial exploits scarcely worth relating, 
except for tho importauco of the consequences, was 1 reland subdued 
mid iflnv, red to the English crown (1171-1172), On his return 
to Normandy in the spring of 1172, Henry met the papal lerutes, 
end having sworn-pa the relics of tho saints that he had not com¬ 
manded nor desired the death of the archbishop, ru d having also 
made various conorarioufl to tl o church, he Ht'oli vd riNy lotion from 
the b.gates, and was confirmed in the grant of Ireland road* by pope 
Adrian. 


§ 10. Tho king's precaution in establishing the ee end bunches 
of hi a family M»iocd well calculated to prevent all jooloiuy among 
bis children, and to perpetuate the greatne-m of hia family. He had 
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l IIcniy 3 hi a eldest son, to La his successor in the M 
jLmd, the duchy of Normandy, and the counties of A*. r 
, and Tbupane; IU chard, his second son, was invested In the 
luchy of Guienno, and county of Poitou; Geoffrey, his third ; - s 
inherited, in right of his wife, the duchy of Brittany ; and the new 
conquest of Ireland was destined for the appanage of John, his 
fourth son* But Lis hopes were frustrated by the unnatural conduct 
of these very children. In 1173 his three eldest soua fled to the 
court of France and demanded of their father immediate possession 
of a portion, at any rate, of the territories promised to them. They 
had been encouraged in their filial disobedience by their mother, 
Id can or j who had liecn offended with her husband on account of 
Ida numerous amours, and attempted herself to fly to France* but 
was seized and thrown into confinement. Young Henry had also 
been instigated by his father-in-law, king Louis, who persuaded him 
that the fact of his having been crowned as king conferred upon 
him the right of participating in tin threm Many of the Norman 
nobility deserted to prince Henry; and the Breton and Gascon barons 
seemed equally disposed to embrace the quarrel of Geoffrey and 
Richard. Disaffection had crept in among the English ; and the 
carls of Leicester and Chester in particular had openly declared 
against the king. On the continent, however, Henry obtained at all 
points, and without much difficulty, iho adjutage over hi.-; cnomka ; 
and the chief hopes of the nuileqntouta seemed now to depend on the 
ahaUr of affairs in England. William, king of Scotland, lnv.1 also 
entered into this great confederacy; and a plan was concerted for 
? F' Ucral invasion on different parts of the king’s extensive and 
actions dominions. The king of Beets had crossed the bonder, the 
’ Icininy* made a descent upon Suffolk, and several of the counties 
vem in 0 ^ revolt, The belief again gained ground that the king 
- t:m privy to tho murder of the archbishop, and that these dia- 
a f y a ft judgment upon him, 

;> U, tinder theso circumrtasju’P Henry resolve! to make a pfl* 
grrinage to tho tomb of tlic martyr* and humble him?elf T. fr r the 
ashes of the saint. Ho cr.«jwd ovc man Normandy in 1 1 74, tmd 
on July 12 entered Canterbury. As m on a - ho came withy, ni^ht 
of the cathedral hod rar^umLyd, walked bavofuofc towards it, prostrated 
himself 1 for fU shrine of tho saint, remained in lastm- nrd T 
during a whole day, and watched all night the holv foliqmJ Jin 
V; r n ^ a r^nce still more singular ami WiliaMne 

a chapte r of the monks, disrobed himself before them' 
put a scourge of discipline into the hands of each, and pi 
xiro shoulders to the lashes which the ^ ecck&uistics successively 
inflicted upon him. Next day he received absolution; and do 
parting for Loudon, got soon aft t the agreeable iutelligencv of u 
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^'^ich. his generals had obtained over the 
£g^vjfck/anil of Ute capture of their king William* As Ibis Tiq^j^i 
on the very day ot his absolution, it r .vas regarded as 
Ui^M&mest of his iinal reconciliation with Heaven and with saint 
Thomas* This great and important victory proved at last decisive 
in favour of Henry, and entirely broke the spirit of the English 
rebels, who hastened to make their submissions* Louis was glad to 
conclude a peace with Henry ; his sons returned to their obedience ■ 
rod William, king of Scotland, was compelled with all his barons 
rod prelates to do homage to Henty in the cathedral of York, and to 
acknowledge him and his successors for their superior lord (1175). 
Berwick and Hoxburgh were ceded to the English monarch, and the 
castlo ol Edinburgh, was placed in his hands for a limited time. 
'I his was the first great ascendant which England obtained over 
Scotland j and, indeed, the find important transaction which had 
passed between the kingdoms* 

§ 12. Henry, li&ving thus, contrary to expectation, extricated 
Im-sdf with honour from a situation in which his throne was 
exposed to great, danger, was employed for several years in the 
muriutl administration of his kingdom* One of the most important 
of Ins cm a imc k was the ap] ointment. of iittemnt justices, of which 
Institution an account in given at the close of this book * Another 
the substitution in certain cases of a trial by sixteen sworn 
rwoguitare in place of the trial by battle* These‘recoin Store wen* 
utken from the county in which the case was to be tried, and bear a 
close analogy to a modem jury 4 

'l l.o success which had attended Henry in his warn did not 
much encourage hb neighbours to form any attempt against him ; 
and his tranfictions with them, during several years, contain little 
memorable. Ho sent over his fourth son, John, into Ireland with a 
view of making a more Complete conquest of the island: but rise 
1 • ■hilaneo and incapacity of this prince, by which hr enraged the 
Jnsh chieftains, obliged the king soon after to recall him. The 
latter years of Henry’s reign were embittered by the renewed re- 
i IH 011 of his sons, and by their quarrels with one another* In llga 
pry ice Henry wag seiacd with a fatal illness in the midst of his 
criminal designs, and died expressing deep sorrow fur Ida filial 
ingratitude* Richard and Geoffrey made war upon each other; and 
when Ibid quarrel \m accommodated, Geoffrey, the most vicious 
perhaps of ail Hctir) $ unhappy family, levied forces against his 
m wr. Henry was freed from thk danger by hie souk death, who 
wa3 hilled in a tournament at Laris (II 
§ 13* In the year f 187 the city of Jerusalem fell into the hands of 
i m Paladin* A n- ■ crusade was determined upon. The French 
* See p* 131* t Xbid. 
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jgtel Kfillish momrdis and U.■ emperor Frederick Barburossa 
In the inidst of these preparations prince Richard, v 
ij^Slippotted by Philip of Franco, again took up anna against Ins 
lather (1188), A ftcr much frui ticss negociat: on tlic king of E ngls i ■ d 
was obliged to defend bis dominions by arms, and to engage in a war 
with France, and with his son, in which his reverses so subdued 
his spirit that Be submitted to all the vigorous terms which were 
imposed njjon him. But the mollification which Henry received 
from these terms was the least that he met with on this occasion. 
When he demanded a list of those barons to whom he was bound to 
grant a pardon for their connexions with Richard, he was astonished 
to find at the head of them the name of his favourite son John* 
The unhappy father, already overloaded with cares and sorrows, 
finding this last disappointment In. his domestic tenderness, broke 
out into expressions of the utmost despair, cursed the day in 
which he received Ins miserable being, and bestowed on his ungrate¬ 
ful and undutiful children a malediction which he never could be 
prevailed on to retract* Tins finishing blow, by dopri\ mg him of 
every comfort in life, quite broke bis spirit and threw him mlo a 
lingering fever, of which he expired at the castle of Cliiuon near 
Snuinur (duly C, 11B9). His natural son, Geoffrey, who alouo had 
behaved dutifully towards him, attended hb corpse to Footer mud, 
where it lay in state in v abbey church. Next day Richard, who 
came to visit the dead body of his father, was struck with honor 
and remorse at the sight; and he expressed a deep sense, though too 
1 lie, qf that undutiful behaviour which had brought, hia pan-id to an 


untimely grave. Thus died, in the 58th year of his age, and 34th 
r ■ .'his reign, the greatest prince of his time for wisdom, virtue, and 
abilities. Ho was of a middle stature, strong, and well proportioned ; 
his countenance waa lively and engaging; his conversation niftibk 
ft nd entertaining; bis elocution easy, persuasive, and ever at com¬ 
mand. Ho loved peace, but pe^ : . •; d both braver and conduct 
in war ; was provident without timidity, severa in the execution of 
JiiMMce without vigour, and temperate without austerity. Ho pre¬ 
served health, and kept himself from corpulency, to which bo was 
somewhat inclined t by an fthatCmioua diet, and l>v frequent exercise 
Particularly hunting. Henry had fivo sons by Eleanor, of whom 
only two, kictmrd and John, survived him. Of his natural children 
the most dteBmmished vom his two by the " fair” Roeamond 
dau J i i of Walter Clifford, a baron of Herefordshire The cele- 
■ ,a«d *t^ry of the labyrinth at Woodstock and or the ttwrie fate of 
Rosamond is an invention of later times, 11 alder Ron WilliamJ 
ivho received the surname of Long -word, married the daughter of 
the earl of Salisbury. Tier younger sou Geoffrey, already mentioned, 
became bishop of Lincoln and archbishop of York. 
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behaviour towards his father was durable, and iuth> 
enccrl him m the choice of his ministers The iMtkfhl servants 
or H-nry* who bad vigorously opposed all the enterprises of his robs, 
woru received with open arms, ami were continued in fhose offices 
which they had Ik nourably discharged to their former master. One 
of Elcharda first acts was to s nd orders for releasing his mother 
Eleanor from the confinement in which site bad long been detained 
by Henry. 


T3lC h;.=tory of Richard 1 * reign consists of little morn than Ins 
ImpeUtd by the lqvo of military dory 
thm by ^upeistilioo, he acted as it the aolo porpoae of his eovem- 
n rn had been the relief of the Holy Land, and the recovery of 
Juimdcm from the Saracens, Tills a_hcst infidels, hmy<* 
communicated to Ins subjects, broke out in London on the day of 
id; coronation (Hep, 8). Tho king bad issued an edict 

v - rr, ' m R l !^ n ? at his -mnation; but some of them, bringin- 
urn larg--, pfesents from llu ir imtim* prefumed, in confidence of that 
u. approach the hall in which M dined: being disc v r, \ 
Uley WC^ exposed to the limits of iho bystanders; they toot to 
r l io people pursued thorn: the rumour was spread that the 
k:T> " v ; 1 ' 1 :u ^ d Wfl ^ ^ nrawra all thrJ-iTOt a command f*> 
eicoutud in -m instant on such as Ml rat- the bauds 
? r . lhu ^ who, moved by rapacity anti sseal, broke into their 

•ouscsj winch they plundered, after havin ' murdered the owner*. 
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irritants of the c ther cities of England imitated the exaiSjSfc 
3^0^600 Jews, who Lad retired into the castle foi safety, feS* 
^oh^t themael vcf unable to defend the place, murdered their own 
wives and children, and then, Betting fire to the houses, perished in 
the flames* 

Thu king, negligent of every consideration but his present object, 
endeavoured to raise money by all ex pedients, how pernicious soever 
to the public, or dangerous to royal authority. Hu put to sale the 
revenues and manors of the crown, and the offices of greatest trust 
and power; and even sold, for so small a sum as 10,000 marks, the 
vassalage of Scotland, together with the foi tresses of Roxburgh and 
Berwick, the greatest acquisition that had been made by his father 
during the course of his victorious reign. Leaving the adminis¬ 
tration in the hands of the bishops of Durham and Ely, whom ho 
appointed justiciaries and guardians of the realm, Richard proceeded 
to the plains of Vflfcelay; on the borders of Burgundy, the place of 
rendezvous agreed on with the French king* Philip and Richard, 
on their arrival there (29th June, 1190), found their combined army 
amount to 100,000 men. 

§ 15* The French prince and the English here rciturif 1 thch 
premiers of cordial friendship, and pledged their faith not to invade 
each other's dominions during the crusado. They thin separated; 
Philip took the road to Genoa, Richard that to Marseilles, with a 
view of meeting their fleets, which were severally appointed to 
rendezvous in these harbours. They put to sea; and, nearly ai’ rut 
the same time, wore obliged, by stress uf weather, to take shelter in 
Messina, where they were detained during the whole winter. Here 
hi chard was joined by Berengaria, daughter of tho king of Navane, 
wuh whom he had become eiw. rloured in Gtiienne* In the spring 
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J^llowing year (1191) the English fleets on leaving the . 
'j/m&j met with a fur ion 3 tempest, and the squadron in wl vu 
. garia and her suite weie embarked wag driven on, the coast of 
Cyprus. In consequence of their inhospitable treatment by Is^ric, 
the ruler of Cyprus, Richard landed oti the island, dethroned Isaac, 
and established governors over tho island. Richard then espoused 
Berengaria (May 12), and immediately afterwards sailed for Pa¬ 
lestine, 

% 10. The arrival of Philip and Richard inspired new lifo into 
the Christians, Tim emulation Iretween those rival kin^s and rival 
nations produced extraordinary acts of valour: Richard in particular 
drew to himself tho general attention, and acquired a great and 
splcndhl reputation* Acre, which had been attacked for above two 
years by the nutted force pf all the Christians in Palestine, now- 
surrendered ; but Philip, instead of pursuing the hopes of further 
conquest, being disgusted with the ascendant assumed and ac¬ 
quired by hichard, declared his resolution of returning to Franco. 
r Ibo Christian adventurers under Richard's command dete rmin ed, 
on owning the campaign, to attempt the siege of Ascalon, in order 
l ? prepare the way for that of Jerusalem ; and they marched alon<? 
UlC ^-coast with that intention. The march of ICO miles froi* 
Acre to Ascalon was a groat and perpetual battle of 11 days 
Aacalon foil into the hands of the Christians: other sieges were 
carried on with equal success; Richard was even able to advance 
within sight of Jerusalem, the object of his enteapriso ; when he 
had the mortification to find that, from tho irresistible desire of 
ait his allies to return home, there appeared an absolute necessity 
of abandoning for the present all hopes of furtl or conquest, and of 
securing the acquisitions of tho Christians by an accommodation 
Avtth Salaam, Richard, therefore, concluded a truce with that 
monarch (1X92); and stipulated that Acre, Joppa, and other seaport 
tew j of Palestine, should remain in tb«, hand,, of the Christians, 
ai. ! that every one of tbnfc religion should have liberty to perforin 
Ids pil p-image to Jerusalem unmolested, 

§ 17, There remained, after the truce, no business of importance 
to detain Pickard in Palestine; and the intelligence which he 
revived, concerning the intrteucs of bia brother John, and those of 
kie king of i rnnc'% made him sensible that lus presence was nccos - 
tor >‘ m K»ur,pc. As ho domd ryot to pass through France, he Bailed 
lo tie Adriatic; and. tiring shipwrecked near Aquilda, he put on 
yh'j disguise of & pilgrim, with the purple of mking big jm. 

y trough Germany. At Jienrm bis . .A UH-rahtteis 

betrayed tho monarch in the habit of the pi IgA ; and he waa 
- r ;' - ' ly orders of Loop-old, do In f A x ix (Dec, 20 IVlH* 
Vduj had served unde I in Palestine us id had been disgusted 
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1 insult or that haughty men arch. The emperor* Hen I 
1 the royal captive to be delivered to him, and delaine?) 
klo in the Tyrol* The English learnt the captivity of tncTF" 
; trom a letter which the emperor sent to Philip king of France,* 
Hie news excited the greatest indignation in England; and it seemed 
incredible that the champion of the cross should ho treated with such 
indignity* Philip hastened to profit by the circumstance, and formed 
a treaty with John, of which the object was the perpetual min of 
Richard, Philip, in consequence, invaded Normandy, hut was 
driven out of the province with loss; and John was equally unsuc¬ 
cessful in his enterprise. in England, The justiciaries, supported 
by the general affection of the people, provided so well for the 
defence of the kingdom, that J ohn was obliged, after some fruitless 
efforts, to conclude a truce with them, 

§18. Meanwhile the high spirit of Richard suffered in G-. n my 
every kind of insult and indignity, lie was even produced before 
tlm diet of the empire at Worms, and accused by Henry of many 
crimes and misdemeanours (May 20, 1193); but Richard, wht 3 
spirit was not broken by his misfortunes, alter premising that his 
dignity exempted him from answering before any jurisdiction, except 
that of Heaven, yet condescended, for the sake of his rcpumtmi., to 
justify his conduct before that great assembly; and his spirit and 
eloquence made such impression on the German princ e, that they 
exclaimed loudly against the conduct of the emperor. T1 pp* 
also threatened him with excommunication; and Henry at lost 
agreed to restore Richard to his freedom for the sum of 150,000 
marks, about 300,000 pounds of our present money, of which 
100,000 marks were to be paid before he received his liberty, and 
07 homages delivered for the remainder. Ills escape was very 
critical; for Henry, having determined to violate the treaty for the 
stdee of further advantages, gave orders that Richard should be 


pursued and arrested. Rut the king, making all imaginable haste, 
bad already embarked at the month of the Scheldt, and was out 
' sight of land when the messengers of the emperor reached 
Antwerp* As scon as Philip heard of the king's deliverance from 
captivity, he wrote to his conibdcrate John in these terms: Take 
fan of yourself; the devil broken h>09e* The joy of the English 
was extreme on the appearance of rin.-ir monarch (119 t) # who had 
*0fibred so many calamities, who had acquired so much glory, and 
w ho had spread the reputation of their name into the furthest East, 
whither their fame had never before been able 1 > extend. r 11 
1 In a r t 00 •: i. ■ Confiscated, on account of hia treason, nil 


* 'He well-known :tmy of the disco vs- . 8 KkhnrTa i<\ •• ■ "• ewninemont 
hy hU p|-Q pin [pug a under wmti>?iv jv-iLg on ni> lustjjriiaii nu thtuifcy 
s;ri ^ iti (Usui to a French lOnu-'.t of th? 1 u Lit ccntuij* 
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yWa possessions in England ; and they assisted the 1 
tig the for tr eases which still remained in the hands ofl 
\ adherents. 

§ 19. Richard, having settled everything in England, parsed ever 
with an army into Normandy, being impatient to make war on 
Phi lip j and to revenge himself for the many injuries which h© had 
received from that monarch. Yet the incidents which attended those 
hostilities were mean and frivolous ; and the war, frequently inter¬ 
rupted by truces, was continued till within a short period of Richard’s 
death. Richard was wounded in tho shoulder with an arrow whilst 
besieging the castle of Chains, belonging to his vassal Yidomar, 
viscount of Limoges, who had refused to surrender a treasure which 
he had disco -red. The castle was taken, and alt tho garrison 
hanged, except the archer, Bertrand de Gourdon, who had wounded 
Richard, and whom tho king reserved for a more deliberate and 
more cruel execution. The wound was not m itself dangerous, but 
the unskilfillness of tho surgeon made it mortal : ho so rankled 
Richard’s shoulder in pulling out the arrow, that a gangrene ensued; 
and that prince was now sensible that hid life was drawing towards a 
close, He sent for Gourdon, and Hiked him, “ Wretch, what have I 
ever done to you to oblige you to seek my life ?" What have you 
done to me V* replied coolly tho prisoner: “ you killed with your own 
liands my father and my two brothers, and you intended to have 
hanged myself. I am how in your power, and you may take revenue 
by indicting on me the most severe torments; but I shall endure 
thom all with pleasure, provided X can think that I have been so 
happy an to rid the world of such a nuisance.* Richard, struck with 
the reasonableness of this reply, and humbled by the near approach 
of death, ordered Gourdon to be set at liberty and a sum of money 
to bo given him; but, unknown to tho monarch, the unhappy man 
w ie fhyed alive, and then hanged. Richard died on the Hth of Ai ri!, 
1199, in tho 10th year of his reign, and the 42ir! of hiu age* lie 
left no issue behind him. 


1 he most shining parts of this prince's character are Ids nulltary 
talents. No man, even in that romantic age, carried personal 
oourage and intrepidity to a greater height; and ibis quality gained 
him the appellation of the lion-hearted, c mr d* l'on. He fuassioii- 
ab iy loved glory, chiefly mi]itniy glory ; and as Ids Cvuduct in the 
fiebl was not inferior to his valour, ho seems to Iiave pos^ ;■ , ! 
every t.dent nco r^ary for acquiring it. Of an impetuous and 
vehement spirit, ho waa dfeimgimL d by all the good as well ns 
tho bad (jualitios incident Lo that character: ho uia open, frank, 
ga:.(srous, gfucewj, and brave; he was fmngpfal, domineering am¬ 
bitious, haughty, and cruel; and was thus hotter calculated to 
da^slfi men by the splendour of hia enterprise#), than either U 
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te their happiness or his own grandeur by a souB 
Wegulr.ted policy. King Richard was a passionate lo 
ry>—there oven remain some poetical works of Im composition ; 
and he bears a rank among the Provencal poets, or Troulu lou:^ who 
were the first of the modem Europeans that distingubhed themselves 
by attempts of that nature* 


CHRONOLOGY OF REMARKABLE EVENTS. 


IJiSl, Acemion of HfiTliy II. 

LIGt. The Can&Uhithnt of Clarendon 
parsed. The council of North¬ 
ampton condemns archbishop 
Beckcu, who files abroad. 

1170 . Return of llockbt. Ilia iis<&s- 
fdnation. 

nri. Conquest of Ireland. 

ins. He volt of prince Henry and bia 
brothers* 

1174 , Penance of the king at the tomb 

of Becked. William, king of 


i.D. 

Scots, defeated and captured 

at Alnwick. 

1119. Death of Henry II. and accession 
of Richard T. 

„ FerKeciitlan and muv*acrtj of the 
Jews. 

1191. Richard c onque-ra Cypnur. Ari irc s 

in the Holy Land. 

1192. Richard treked and confined In 

Germany. 

1104. Returns to England. 

1109. Death of Richard. 


NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS* 


A * THE ASGLO.SORMAN CONSTI¬ 
TUTION. 

J. Thtt Feudal bijstem ,—-Whilst the 
barbarous tribes which overran Europe 
after the full of the Roman empire 
^cre wandering from dime to dime 
hv beartjh of irubrinteiv,, every indi¬ 
vidual claimed an equal ithara of 
liberty: and thus, when Churls tho 
Simple Inquired o( the Northmen what 
title Ihtli fi advr tore I they npB*d f 
■' None, wo aro nil equally frre.” Riii 
when Liu*y were eotikxl Li the pMtee- 

pIv 5 i« wuti with their irK-urthq they 
found i.!.» cai^rt uevolva up..n them, 
nii-l the necessity uf a new fryatem of 
ptfU’y- Rating abandoned th&ir Ufa of 
wondering amt brigandage, it bec-amo 
neo«M.u y not only to cultivate the laud 
for a aunsisUncts, but to bo prepared to 
defend it both against the attempts of 
the ancient ih: wesson* to regain, and of 
fresh awaznta of wanderers to Liza it. 
Still retaining their military character, 
and ignorant alike of tystema of flnxmco 


and tho expedient of a standing army, 
each man held hini&df in rsodincsB m 
obey the coll to service in the field. 
The superior officers, who hold large 
territories directly from the prince, 
were bound to appear with a proftor- 
tionate number of follower*; and these 
foflowera held their Lauda from their 
immediate lord on tho s^uia condition. 
Thus, as Dr. observes, « a 

feudal kingddte^TO^MJwfly tho m- 
campment of n fereat army* military 
ideas predominated, military anhordlnu- 
tion was «tabllihcd, and the pmie** 
b ^ r (ti the pay which the 

uoliltcrrt received far lb. L ■ ce^ml Bcr- 
vice/ 1 The possession* fcohl bv thesa 
Wurca were eaikd >/j, or l 
Tho vtuaid who hcKTTaem was rud only 
hound to mount bis horse und follow bU 
lord, or suzerain, to the win, but Also 
to oaeifet him vith hi* Aotuue), u* 
attend ns an n *k la bin cuurt i of 
Jhstice, More speri’4 and Acdmtc u**r- 
riGca were—to guard the castle uf bis 
lord a certain number of days Is Uk 


s 
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/a ter lain sum of money j 
Wain's eldest mn whs | 
litj and his eldest d augh ter 
Mid to contribute to hii 
ransom In caso he was taken prisoner 
in war* In return for these services 
the lord was bound to afford his vassal 
protection in ease of hia fief being at- 
^/tacked ; whilst the defence of each 
other’s person wan reciprocal* The natu¬ 
ral consequence of this was the system 
called '* sub-ijih- -udation,” by which the 
Immediate hrddccd out portions 
of his fie ([IQ ethers on thn aame con¬ 
ditions V tenure by which he held it 
himself. These sub-tenants owed to him 
the same duties which he owed to his 
!ord; und he held his own court of 
Justice, In -rhich he exercised juris¬ 
diction over bis vassals. The few lands 
that remained free, that is, which were 
fi-jt bound to rentier service to a su¬ 
perior lord, or suzerain, though liable 
to burthen 5 for the public defence* were 
called alodial In contradistinelion to 
feudal. ~ 

The ceremony by which thn vassal 
acknowledged his feudal dependence 
and obligations was called h amag n T 
from homo, a man, because thn vassal 
became the man of his lord. Homage 
w f-3 accompanied with an oat hjf fealty 
on the part of the vassal* and investi¬ 
ture on the part of the lord, which was 
the conveying of possession of the fief 
by means or some pledge or token. 
Homage wits of two kinds, liege and 
simple. Liege homage (from Law 
lujtir-. Ft. hrr t to bind} not only obliged 
the hegn man to do p ersonal Etn i y in 
the iirntr, but aliit disabled him from 
Tcnojgfjfig hit. v iLUy by rorrmide v* 
ing his f(ef. The lit gy man took the 
cutl] of fealty .,■ hlfl knees without 
su ' i d and spurs, and with lila ha ml* 
place i between those of his lord. The 
vaa-ol who rendered simple honingd 
had the power of Hading a substitute 
for military bu rice, nr could altogether 
ib<:E tie Idrr^ifby thn surzcndcT of hi* 
fit f* tu fftmpJo nor:: ;;g0 the vasaal took 
the oath :>landing* girt with his sword 
and with hi* hands nt liberty, 

Th < fa ri >■ tutu ail cm n nt are of feudal i-m 
wlH readily he Inferred from thn pn- 
rrdiiig iptltm. The ,. ■■.ut cbK ’f, 

vo-hling in hia emtniyx-jutfi* v, . b he 

wa* commonly ai!7urd to forth) , V 

in a ifn- L'. ensure Ida oonucxion or 
acquaintance 1 with the prince, and 


Chw. VlJ — 

orcc to his I 

of _h i i Iwjnop yijf JL_ J 


added every clay new force 
thority ovor tbs vagscJk of h 
They received, from him education in 
all military enterpri ea; his hospttuUty 
invited them to live and enjoy society 
in his hall; their leisure, which wna 
great, made them perpetual retainers 
on his perron, raid partakers of his 
country sports and unus* meats ; they 
had no means of gratifying their ambi¬ 
tion bul by making e figure In hla 
train; his favour and countenance was 
their greatest honour; his displeasure 
exposed them to contempt and igno¬ 
miny ; and they felt every moment the 
necessity of hia protection* both in the 
controversies which occurred with other ^ 
vasiuls* and, whatvru more material, In 
the daily Inroudis and injuries which 
were commuted by the neighbouring 
borons, Jfrom these cau&ca not only 
was the royal authority extremely 
eclipsed In most of the European states, 
but even the military V&swvL, un well as 
6 bo lower dependants and ter fa, w ere 
held In a t tutu of subjection, from which 
nothing could free them but the pro¬ 
gress of commerce and the rise of cities, 
the truq at rougholds of freedom. 

2, i u iiddtlttto hi /.''inland .—The in¬ 
troduction of feudalism wa» one of the 
principal changes effected In England V 
by the conquest. The king became the 
supreme lord of all tho land; whence 
„€&k£ sayr, * l A\\ the land* nM tene¬ 
ments m England in the hands of sub¬ 
jects nro h Olden mediately or Immedi¬ 
ately of tie king; for in the law of 
England we have not properly allo¬ 
dium" {Coke upon Littleton, 1 . 1), 
Even tho 84x011 landholders who wera 
not deprived of their l^mLvwtrr brought 
under thojjj&nia.Jbf fouda.1 tan ni-*, anf i 
were subjected to rervksca and imposts 
; to which they were not before liable ; 
but most of tho manors were bestowed 
Upon the JfOrraAhA, who Cufl held im¬ 
mediately of Ih© king, and were hence 
tnllfd Tenants m C:tpk* or Tw/inU in 
thi /. But though tho AngTo'^vvon 

TfTuite was thus reduced to the con¬ 
dition of a simple freeholder, or franklin, 
atni though (ha Norman lord perhaps 
retained a certain portion of his estate 
an tteinewifli land, yet the latter bad no 
poM^uiory" right in tun whole, and the 
estate was not thdbfore to profitable to 
hmi tit- might at first c-j jLi upprar* 
The tenHfttrln-Qhiaf was bound to At i tyftl _ 
ifr p'l er* or tho obligation to maintain, 
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i’to trio field, a certain number 
era completely equipped, raised 

i undbr-tensnts. Even religious 
Xtions and monasteries were liable 
service, the only exception being 
the tenure of frankalmoignt or free alms. 
Every estate of 20 noun /li vaarlv value 
eonsldcrciTas stlmtgbt’a fee, and 
was bound to furnis h^ tid ier. Tho 
ton an tg-l n-chief tippeaFfrom Uomesduy- 
Hoak to have amounted In the reign of 
, iM / / vV‘illlum the Conqueror to about HOG, 
including the numeroun ecclesiastical 
foundations. The number of mesne 
tarda, or tho^c holding fiefs not directly 
from the king, was about 0QQQ. 

There were peculiarities In the feudal 
tem of Konpaudy itself whkh were 
introduced by William into England. 
According to the generally received 
principle of feuda, the oath of the vi sal 
was due only to the InriTof \vhorti‘\e 
immediately bold, Bui \viiliajtT, a--, 
already Toluied, exacted the oath of 
fealty from all tho landowners of Eng¬ 
land, as well those who held in capita 
fl 5 tULilQT-toiiM ta-. In doing this 
l:e seems to have been guided by the 
custom of jtfffirauundy, where the duke 
had immediate jurisdiction over all Li" 
■‘UbjectsA Hence William's power was 
ninth g< cater than that of tho feudal 
v/ sovereigns of the continent, and the con¬ 
stitution approached more to an at&ur 
iito-duEpotbrn. The great fiefs oTEng- 
land did not, like there of France, date 
their origin In a period when tho powrr 
the va&pd who received them was 
ohnost equal to that of the sovereign 
who bestowed them; hut being dri- 
Iributed oh tho same occasion, and 
filmnst at the same time, 'William took 
care rm? to make them bo large aa vo he 
Q^igeroin to himsel f, for which reason 
a ^ 30 tlio manors hsMcued to hte fol¬ 
lowers were ilispcre-din.dijifeirnt conn- 
^-Henua ‘^o^obloslir^ngbuicl 
lu ver aUatned that pitch of_ power 

Frqjioe, and Bptsin ; nor do we find 
tV m defying the fsoverej^jV?!.juriedie- 
thjn, as ■’w'l'.'i'' vi-Vy"ooouni n in these 
^uptrlea, by the right of carrying on 
tu r- i, r w ir« among themind vi k. 

***-% The Great Gutmrtt or Pariia- 
-Tho supreme legtsktlVo power 
England was lodged in tho King and 

* f - Ucjwpnt, Jar. tr>n rU* tVan«n^ i. P* IM, | 

; Ln|<wqbrr(i'i. <^v r S"rt,iii 1 

t" L:tnr,j;- r Sl ».‘JtHU imI, 1, |5. I ■ill. . 



tho Great Connell of the reali 
Commune Concilium 1 lepni, l _ 

Curia ami at a later tima 

mlfiT.' Tho Groat Council wus attended 
by tho ar chbishops, bishopj a amj 
oipal nbbote* nnd aMo Iff i bQ_1 f i t f1tWfc r 
M orons* ^TOf^fPiai tSStgof tho 
crown were of two descriptions—thotc 
who held by IviughL^rt^Jn Capito, 
and those who hold :Ueo in Cnpitc bv 
Grand Sorjcantry; so called, says Little¬ 
ton, from being a greater and mold 
worthy service than Knight Service— j 
attending the king not only in war but* 
in his court. , , . To both dercriptiohs 
of tenants the word BA&oM^ in ita more 
extended sense of lord a( anianor, was 
applicable ; but the latter only, these 
who hold of the king by Grand iScr- 
jeantry, held their lands pt~ Ifaronl. tj, 
and were the King’s Barons, and as 
such possessed both a civil and criminal 
jurisdiction, each in hi* Curia Baronj f, 
or Court Baron, w hilst the Lesser Batons 
had only a civil jurisdiction over thelr 
varatU* To both ranks alike pertained 
the service of attending tho povcrcign 
in war with a certain number of knights, v ' 
according to the number of Knights’ 
Fees holdcn of the crown ; and to those 
who held per baron bun was annexed 
the duty a Luo of attending him Ln hi* 
Great Councils, af ter ward s dc r Am a ted 
Furliamcnt s; for it wna tlio pi.. 
oT the feudal system that every icnaiit 
rkould attend tho court of his imme¬ 
diate superior, and hence It wim that he 
who held per Tj uranium, having no su¬ 
perior but tho crown, was bound to / 
attend hie sovereign In his Great Ootm-^ 
oil or i’arlioment, which va» in fact 
the Great Court Baron of the Realm n 
1 Nicolas, MiMtoric Peerage of Englu* icf, 
ed, by CourUiopc, p- xviii,). This 
sage is quoted : « a clear exposition of a 
dlflltfitlt quoeUun; but thorn is vcaion 
to bdioro that the leader Won* were 
sometnocs summoned, and partleulvriy 
when taxes were to bo Impeded; for ,u t- 
the crown bad only tbo npht to exuet 
from ils immediate tenauUs the cu-!- 
t^omry feudal aids, It h<iDiae necewtaty 
when the crown nn dot any cxiraordi- 
nary aid, to eummqp jd-. the chief 
tenURtfln onh-r to obtain their\onieut 
tti _ TtnrTiiipbal LI ■)' . TV w as ouce “dTs- 
ptfEEtTVlfh great wcriraoay whetber the 
Conmncina or represen Olives ef cotmtles 
find bo l fV 1 'igh^ I • •' .i*l a part yf tho 
Great Coui td j hu: it is now univnMtll} 
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*1 that they were not afl- 
Ato -h till th,o»l^a of lTenryJj.L, 
' : yte too onto alone of tho crown 
f that supreme and legislative 
assembly under the Anglo-Norman 
kings. 

Mr. Halhm bat summed up the cou¬ 
rt itutlc-i of this national assembly down 
to lbe reign of John na follows 1 < 
The Norman ktoga explicitly renounced 
all prerogative of levying money on the 
immediate military tenants of the crown 
without their consent given ia u great 
*<^cienincil of the realm; thb immunity 
extending also to their sub-tenants mid 
dependents. 2 . AH these tenants in 
Chief had a WUstfrq tlflna 1 J % h *i .«*- 

• i t I. amTo*- -1st U Ua ns mml; ’ i '. 

whether they eouftT ‘attend‘ without u 
summons is mot manifest. 3 . Tlio supis- 
moiu was usually directed to the hitfh.tr 
Won*, and to such of a eocondTclass 
ae the king pleased, many being omitted 
for different reasons, though nil had a 
right to it* !. On occasions when 
money was not to In? demanded, but 
alterations made in the lew, some of 
the e second barons, or tenant* In chief, 
were at least occasionally summoned, 
hut whether by strict right or usage 
docs nut fully appear. 5 . TLe irregu¬ 
larity of passing over many of thorn 
when Conor Lis were held for the pur¬ 
pose of levying money, led to the pro¬ 
vision in the Groat Chut ter of John by 
which the king promises that they shall 
"be summoned through the sheriff or. 
FUrh occasions; but the promise doea 
not extend to any other subject of par- 
Ihijoentary deliberation . 11 [Middle Agn f 
UL p. 2 IS.) 

Under the Conqueror and hia sod* it 
jraa customary to assemble such council*: 
at the three great fi sUvaln of Christmas, 
Easier, and lVultauiitidc, and on ottur 
occasions when needed. It does not, 
howeverj, appear probable that such a 
council should have assembled bo fre¬ 
quently in any large numbers; and 
though 1U existence indicates some 
limitotton of the royel prerogative in 
the matter of legislation, yet it cm not 
b -k ter mined how far its assent was 
t/iyvr- -:try to the making of law?* 

4 * I^pisiadan. —■ There wa« indeed 
litllc nr no logislnttao undet the early 
Nurma.1 kingn ^ fur the charters and 
other acts whlod they jpaneft were 
rattier ccnflrmatktf! of *ncU k ;^j ilylr 
kgfcfl than ua\v HftKfHSiSfii* Even in 


cuAr. jttdi 

ima to dMjlt I 
cnee, noTTOnji I * 
p to the 


Normandy itself there seems to 
trace Of Norso jurisprudence, nofj 
Gtote nor courts, previous to tho 
quest of England ; -he law seems to 
have loin, in the breast of tho eovo- 
reign** {Pal grave, Normandy and 
England, ii. 258 .) Thsra Is at all 
even to no monument of jurisprudence 
previous to that epoch; and though a 
similarity may bo subsequently traced 
■ 

yet England indisputably gave more 
than she borrowed* Learned men have 
even maintained that the famous Nor¬ 
man code called the Grand &>uimn(er t 
or great customary, was of Anglo-Saxon 
origin; nay,the later Normans claimed 
Magna Char la a? tho foundation of 
thefr franchises.* In England the 
carlk.vt legislation of the Norman sove¬ 
reign* must bq referred to the time of 
Henry IE, and most of tho changes 
ascribed to the Conqueror were nof 
effected before that reign. | 

5* Courts of fustic'. —Besidea the 
Grad Council of the realm, the lung had 
un ordinary or select ran ec^I, for ndml- 
i - ■>il.u purr wuu-n 
was ah"i colled Curio, Q i_JjiltLJljeai! fthe 
King's Court), It attended the person 
of t he sovereign, and was com posed of tlic 
great officers of state; as the chief jus¬ 
ticiary,!; chancellor, constable, murshil, 
chamberlain, trt i surer, steward, and 
others nominated by tho king* These 
were his councillor s In po litical matterr . 
and also the supreme court of justice of 
the kingdom, in which the king sotne- 
tiuiosut in pterion* A particular branch, 
called the Court of r, was 

ostabliahnl tn ~V r vff early times for the 
administration of ail matter* connected 
with tho rctcnne. Its existence cun at 
all event* bo traced to the rolgn of 
Henry I. By degrr-w, when suite began 
to multiply in the kingfri court, and 
pleadings became more technical and 
intricate, another branch Was detached 
for The decision of private suite, which 
was called the C^ia L nf. q>a; rami 
It SLcme to have had its bcgmiting in 
tho reign of Btohard I.; but it was 
completely cotsibSi'hcd IjMup* Charter 

* ^ .Itj »n I i.n^t'ir.4. I V J 

T*| *tul Bote*.T.- 710. Ctap, IIjlUxih, MiAdif Apt * 

y. i i',i*tu 3 UikiTr Li»s I. Ikj*■*»«•. 

RKTiWf Ikp - to 1MT: topi'rnteirs:. 

tij Thenx'. p. **• 

• iVttfijTBTS, il J, p, IIa; ii*Slain, &i4. p. 4IS 

t Tl r jlnl ,iux liTB 'icd im Oc linj* 
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tho I -ifEi clause enacted, “ Com* 
Teas rhatl not follow our court, 
held In aomo cert Ain place.” 

- of King's f*n £fc was formed 

o ut of tSa Zancient f &tfa foo ts; HT *t 

last monopolued tins title, before com- 
won to it with the groat and, ordinary 
council*. The rolls of tho King’s Bench 
begin in the sixth year of Bichard I* 
i'rojjerly the King's Bench was destined 
for Bui la relating to the king and the 
tcahtij but private (mttfl were allowed 
to he carried to it from the courts 
below. 

/ Tho County-courts and Hundred- 
^ courts still continued oj In Huxon times, 
.Ml the freeholders of the, county,, even 
tho greatest Imran*, were Obliged to 
attend the sheriffs in these court*, and 
to nssist them in the administration of 
justice, Such courts ■were unknown 
upon the continent, and served as a 
powerful check upon tho courts of the 
barons. Appeals wdro allowed from 
the county and baronial courts to the 
court of the king; and lest tho expense 
and trouble of i journey to court should 
dlflcnurags suitors, Itinerant judges wtto 
•atshllshcd in the feiga^of^inry Tl. 
(a.&, 1176), who mode their circuits 
through the kingdom, snd tried all 
fetu*c H - Hint were brought before them* 
Vor this purpose England was divided 
Itito six district^, nearly fomifipondlng 
to tho J udge* 1 nireidts of the present 

ih Judicial proceedings the ancient 
practice cf compurgation by the oath? 
of ft, tonds and of trial by ordeal (p. 7$) 
R tHl vnbtilsUid under the Anglo-Norman 
*togs; hut the trial by ordeal was to 
eaimi extent superseded by that ofj&ttk- 
|S|p which, if not introduced by the 
JtormnT •., was very wldcmt practised 
•^fore the conquest. Tho privilege of 
twmpnrgatton, an evident source of per- 
j'try, was abolished by Henry 31., though 
* j y somo exemption it couth lied to lie 
Preserved long afterwards in London 

| ar td boroughs. Trial by ordeal was 
^bollahod by the fourth Lstcran Council 
ftt the begiiudug of tho ndgn of Henry 
A regulation of Henry II, intro- 
^ved an imporutut nhAtfgc in suits far 
tht^ recoTury of land, by allow : r,g & 
touant who was unwilling to risk a 
i Judicial combat to put himself on the 
^JAfcdtoi that Is, to refer the ease *o four 
lights ohusra by the sheriff, who in 
t! eii luxtl twelve more. These 



sixteen decided the case by the?! 
diet ; hut tills proceeding Mi IP 
to Ihe king’s court and that of the 
itinerant justices, and never took place 
in tho county-court or that of the hun¬ 
dred. This practice will again claim 
our attention when we come to trace 
the history of trial by jury. 

6. Revenue of tl ; Crown. <— Tho 
power of the Anglo-Norman kinge wn* 
much rnippertod by a greet revenue, 
und by a revenue that Iras Cscd, pe r¬ 
petual, and independent of the subjtrt. 
Tho first hranch of tho king’s stated 
revenue was tho royal demesnes or 
c rown, lauds. The king never con¬ 
tent v. 1th the staled rents, but kvted, at 
his pleasure, heavy taxes, called taltoc** * 
on the inhabitant** both of town and 
country who lived within his demesne. 
They were Assessed by the itinera^ 
jngjlco on- their circuits* The ten unis 
in capita were bound, as wo have 
already seen, to fumjah in war a soldier 
for every knight's fee ; and if they 
neglected to do &t>, they were obliged to 
pay tho king a composition la, money 
called tamafft or souta^t, Another tax, 
levied upon all the laud* at the king's 
discretion, was Fnnr^ Ut, which *4S 
candnued aft- r tfiT apprehcniflon of the 
Danes had passed away; but the lust 
instance recorded of l"? payment is in 
tho 20lh year of Henry 11* The king 
nW derived a considerable- reven.ua 
from certain burtheue to which hi* 
military ten ants were liable. The most 
Important of the. j feudal Incidents, as 
^they were coiled, were BcBtflyllijig* 
/upon alienation, Escheata," fv.rfeiturvj» r 
AidB. cmd~liton. ; i/.gi'". I, A 

JftstficAT wffleh, was tins icuue a* tho 
fiaxou hi r of, vc,is a fine paid by cl .o 
heir to his lord on succeeding to i fu f* 
The ffno wns at flxit arbitrary, but by 
Magna Charts It was fixed at about a 
fourth of the Annual value of I Via flef, 
The king was entitled to it fort at 
relief called lYimfr J&titin, on the death 
of any of hie tenants in cupite, provided 
the heir had attained hi* majority. The 
primer t,;•: Jn caiuiisted of r<ne ycai's 
profile of the land. 2. A ' ^ upvn 
(ttimaUcm was a rum paid to thi Lord 
when the tenant trtniskrtod his flef U 
another. 3. An E*ch*nt w&& wht,n s 
def reverted to the m.; lor lord tr 
consuqncuee of the uiuint having died 
without heki, 4. A l^rffUnrt ar^-i 
from the vassal fa 1 *'. fig to perform hSa 
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trtlii either hie lord or ffcg 
rapacious king«, inch 
4»n.n Him in Ea gland, u new 
^ is introduced, the corruteflon 

...foa, by which the heir wan effectu¬ 
ally excluded from deducing his title, 
:t l any distant time, through an at¬ 
tainted ancestor*" (Hal km.) 5 . Aids 

< i c contributions which the lord was 
emit lad to demand from j t;' .1 . 
nmh ce rtain efrcupiatoncca. They were 
rawed according To TBSET cuBtoms, and 
were felt to be n great grievance* Three 
only were retained by the Magna Charta 
—to make the lord's eldest son'a'Enlght, 
to marry M a-Cidest-^^?^ ftT1>r M 
la ngim t ]\h person from captivity. G, 
right 9 Jf Jhe T*d to 
Iho cato of his tenant's person during 
lno minority, and to receive the profits 
of Ids estate, 7. Jf irrlag*. The lcr& 
might tender a bn hand to his frmalo 
v; ird in her jaJgiggyj and if she re- 
tho proposal a£e forfeited the 
pern which the guardian could have 
obtained for such an alliance. This 
was afterwards ex tended to t£a male 
wardjn In b*>lh cases it became the 
Boliroo of great abuse and extortion. 

7. Th - Chwehm —■'The policy of Wil¬ 
liam the Conqueror was favourable to 
the church of Rome, which had sup¬ 
ported his claims to the English throne. 
One of hie most important innovations 
was the separation of the civil and 
+ ceclcatestfcftl jurbdk UQrta. whicE had 
been united lit Tbe^Anglo-Raxon times* 
lio prohibited the bishops from sitting 
in the county courts; be allowed ccelc- 
ma-stisMi c;tusen to be tried in eplrftmil 
rm,rt * only; and he m much exalted 
tlie power cjf the clergy that he &a- 
9 hf |lf d t(a thf* church mure than one- 
hh I of the knights' fees into which he 
divided England. 

8. ViUmage,~A great part of the 
population under the Anglo-Norman 
kingi was in t atoto of slawn T to 
wk.ch the name of f^iJTeiutgs WnU r p* 
pUr ■ U i iflSe AHgtod33B mm I laFgu 
p.irt thr j^pulstlmj constated of c*orU t 

or fret men, forming a class between 
she themes and the serffe. But under 
fie Normans most of the cootit were 
y^brxjMx -town into slavery, and the 
Angin-H«fiM& ocoi'tn au-l mh/m t* ..iniu 
uio Norman Hiteins. it would set in. 
however, that tb. c^rrls who hud ac¬ 
quired buui were ailnwM in many corn** 
to retain thdr land und their freedom. 


Thwhi nro thfl fotfnhml or 

tXrnCfldny-Huuk, the ttwinu the eiifelt 
freeholders nr yeomanry of later Itnrn^ 
The condition of the vs Heins appears to 
have Increased in rigour under the sne- 
ccasivo Anglo-Norman kings down to 
tho time of Henry It, tit which period 
the villein WTLB Absolutely dependent 
upon tho will of bis lord, and was iu- 
CLipablo of holding any properly of his 
own. Yet ho Appears to have possessed 
™ e rights ; for though sub¬ 

ject to be sold by bk master, an action 
would He against the latter for murder, 
rape, or mutilation* Vitkins were di¬ 
vided into two classes, called crtf fata 
regardant and villeins in gross. The 
former wcrii adscript* or at¬ 

tached to certain lands; and when these 
Eanda changed owners the villeins re¬ 
gardant became tho property of tho 
new poaBts^rs, The wOieins in grots, 
on the contrary, might ba sold in open 
market, and transferred from hand to 
h iurl without regard to any land or 
settlement. They worn called m gross 
btvr,use this term, in our legal ffatacco- 
logy. indicates property hold absolutely,, 
nml without refersaco to fmv other* 
But there appears to have ^ m 
csMUtfal difference in the wttdjiiom of 
three villfina, Tho way in which the 
nltoms emerged from this degraded 
position into the peasantry of Inland 
will be nmratod at the en-i of the next 
book. 

3 k AUTHORITIES FOR tfOKUAN 

HISTORY. 

The priucipnl sources of Norman 

I kiory ttrei^Doao of st* Quentin, 
whose work contains tho lives of the 
firstthr« duke* (fia itoche.tiel; WiUlam 
of .Tumiegos tOcmetkas), who rplto* 
mixed the preceding work, and con¬ 
tinued It down to the battle of Heatings 
[f&id,] ; William of PoitiiT-., Oeita 
QuHttmi duets Jfbrmamiorum ct regia 

Anglorujj, /W.j . Orderlous Muiln, 
mstvriz Jk-rl. Wau\ orOii^o, 

^ r the Jlgpedeigma X<xt*~ 
trier. [Parker, CamdenJ* 

The host mo tier works on the rr, r ly 
history of NnrmHiuly me The Apt* 
tv me pro fixe J to Lappenherx V Hist, of 
England under t 'AeJF^nwni AT- u nn»- 
tatei! and HuppU*mcnted by Bcmjtimln 
Thorjrt 1 ; Talgrave, JUst. of Xarmandg 
mtd Xvo. (only 3 vol*. pub- 
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AUTHORITIES FOR ANGLO- 
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Many of these authorities have Leon 
already enumerated in noth C, appended 
ly Book i, (p. 77}. Thus, of those men¬ 
tioned there, the i&trtfra Chronicle eon- 
tinner down to tho year 1154; Florence 
of Worcester's work to IS08 ; Wiiaeon 
of Durham 1 *, with the continuation, to 
1156 ; Henry of Huntingdon's to 1154; 

BromptoiFa to 1199 ; Eadmer’s to 1122; 
lloveden'a to 1201; IngulTs to 1082, 
with continuations by Fetor of Blais 
and by anonymous -writers to 148C ; 

Malmsbury'B Gesta licgm » to 1142; 

Fetor I.augtoffa work to 1307 i Hugo 
Cftididus 1 to 1175 ; Matthew of West* 
minstrVa (Ffartt JJistoriarum) to 1307 ; 

Roger of Andover's to 1235. 

Of the nuthritte* for Norman history 
mentioned in tho 7 irceding note, tka 
work of Ordericns YRi&fcts also service- 
able for Anglo-Norman history, Wk A 
eomoii down to the year 1141. 

Robert do Thcriguy, a monk of the 
abbey of Bee, continued the history of 
William of Jumi^ges down to the year 
1137 ; and it tonna the 8th hook of that 
work as published In Camden’s Anffika., 
dformamca, &c. William of Newbury 
treat,ii of the period from 1066 to 1127. 

The Chronicle of Radulphu* de Dive to, 
a dean of St. Paul'e, with a continuation, 
oomfs down to the year 1206. It is 
published in Twyadea's Collection* The 
Chronicle of Gervaaa of Canterbury 
toatrUea to nbuut the same period as the 
preceding (fftid.J. Benedict of Peter- 
trough’s Chronicle embraces tho period 
from 1176 to 1191 (Id Beamed Wal¬ 
ter nf Coventry continued Hove den, be- ; 
sides writing other chronicles ; but his 
work* exist only in manuscript- Ralph 
of Coggcjtball, who died about 1227, 

Wrote a (AraftieeM Anglicanmn from 
the Conquubt to the year 1260, It In ■ 
never V n printed irt England, but will , ceding noi 
I- fu'itul irt Mart^nv and DurnU'i'ii cul- end of St 
lection* Tfc* chronMem of St* Alban's, tied 
formerly cited under tho name of Mat¬ 
thew Faria, are in reality tbri*» per- 

tail*—-Roger of Wcmh^rr, MuttM'W 
fifb, end Will Jam Ubliongcf, Pojto; 


hf tVtudoVor, who ha* been 
immttoned, i® a contemporary author 

from 1201. Ilis work has lx-cr» t 
Rshcd by the Hngtiah Historical SaHoty, 
The principal work of Matthew Paris is 
the Hhtcria MaJor (a.i>* 1006 to 1259, 
with a continuation to 1273) ; but only 
the portion from 1235 to 1259 belongs 
to M, Paris, the remainder being a 
plagiarism from Wcndovor with inter¬ 
polations* William Rlahitngtr Is the 
continuator of Farts from 1260 to 127?, 
and his work therefore belongs to tho 
period embraced in the next boot* 

Other works that may be mentioned 
relating to the present period are—a 
chronicle from 1066 to 1289, by Tbomaj 
Wikes, a monk of tho abbey of Oseaoy 
near Oxford [Gale); and Henry Knight¬ 
on's Chronicle from 950 to 1395 (Twrs- 
den)* Stony chronicle of this period 
bear no author’* mune, and are called 
afte r the abbey or monastery in which 
they were composed or preserved* 
Among tho principal of them may be 
named—the Annates Burton** u*, a.p. 
1044-1262 (in Fulman’s Collection); 
Annates War erte tenter, 10 66-1291 (Gale); 
Chroniaon da }faUroi (bfolro«?), 753- 
1270 (Fnlman f Va.»Mn»uhtfn.e Club), at* 

Among the works relating to par- 
tlcular periods may bo named the live* 
of Thomas a Pocket by John of Saltobvry, 
Be at: diet of Peter bo rough, Edward Grim, 
Herbert of Bonham, and otter a, pub¬ 
lished by Dr. Gilts, in tho J^ofrcf 
Erclisito Angliamas* 

Richard of Daviacs wrotr a chronicle 
of the iLrst three yeans of Richard I*, 
which is published by the English His¬ 
torical Society* The ltm*rarium fiapit 
Angianrm liicardi el aUortim in terra m 
Hterosatymorumt published in Gale, con¬ 
tains an account of King RichardY cru¬ 
sade. It ia commonly attributed, hut 
without any grounds, to Gooffriy 
Vfonsauf. 

Among modem works relating to 
this period may bo meiktlDucd that of 
Thurry, nllndiHl to In the preceding 
bbto ; Lapipcnberg's MtsL qf J&nfhtnd 
«nd*r ttur A'crnman KintjSt tran-l;itf d by 
Thorps- (also mentioned in the pre- 
■tc), whteh ceiuc*( tluSs << tho 
Stephan's reign ; tho eontinua- 
of this work by l auli, Guchtthu 
eon Jzngiand; nod Lord LyUelLon's 
Iah aj IJenrff {C vol#* 8vii,), a 
utrmdarO work i o KugUih literahit>s tunl 
remarkable fut the purity of its style. 
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JOHN, 


{ 1. 'L ull reign of John marks an important epoch in the history of 
the English nation. Under the early Anglo-Norman kings there had 
Urn two different races dwelling upon the English soil, -i-caking 
different- languages, and pc;.-,-;e&ai.ng no common interests; but during 
the reigns of Henry IL and Richard 1. the Salons and Normans 
became fused into the English people, and they now united to oppose 
the jymonyof Jphn a and to uphold Jbeil common interests.* During 
the reign of John and that of Ids successor the Saxon and Norman 
languages were supplanted by the English tongue; and not only were 
the foundations lmdj hut much of the superstructure was reared, of 
those liber ties which arc still the glory and the safety of the English 
nation. 

§2. JoiiN, 1 1 99-1 2Iff.—-John was the fifth and youngest son of 
Henry ID, audios he received from lus father no Bcfs, like his 
othtn brothers, lie obtained the surname of Sam terre t or Lackland , 
by which he is comm uly known. Although Geoffrey, the third Siut 
of HenryHL, liad kit two children, Arthur and Eh nor, and John 
had attempted to deprive Richard of Ids crown, yet the latter was 
induced, by the influence of their mother, to name John as his suc¬ 
cessor. Tbit. Arthur, who had b ecome duke o f Bntta rty in.r ight of 
iiis mother was not left without supiiortenC TFo onJcvna of Anjou, 
Maine, and Tourainc, immediately declared in his favour, and applied 
for assifltance to the t rench monarch as their superior lord. Philip, 
who desired only an occasion to embarrass John, and dismembcrhil 
dominions, embraced Arthur's cause, and scot bia to Paris lo ho 
educated, along with his own son Louis. John, after being crowned 
-tminstcr on the 27ih ' _t to France,. ii order to 

C'induct tfi'- ww against Blimp* mid to recover the revolted \ r ovin ces 
frmp_his nephew, Artf^ir. His mother, Constantia, seized with a 
violent jealousy that Philip intended to nsuq) his dominions, found 
means to curry off her son secretly from Paris : she put him into the 
hands of his uncle, and restored the provinces which had adh< red to 
the young prince. From fluspucident Philip Raw llpd lie cou ld _ npfc 
b• to make .luay^progrcss Jolm; and the two jn oparc hs 

entered in to a treaty (120Q) by. ffihirh t hey adr opf od the 11 mi to of 
i'.,. i : 1 ‘■ i’ icrriP.!•>•■«. John, now secure, lie imagined, on the side of 
Enu.Ce, indulged his par-swan for ImbcDa, the (laughter and heir of 
A yimr Tmllcffcr, cour t of Angonlftmo, a lady with whom ho had 

* Xcitea ciu.l lliiiscmtumi. r \'\ on th: nnialgamntten of the Saxon and 

facta. 







WAR WITH FRANCE. 

th enamoured. His queen,' the heiress of tke\i 
'was still alive: Isabella was married to the coujL uu ui 
^— fold v a , already consigned to the care of that nob! man, 

though, by reason o flier tender years, the marriage had not been con- 
Ruminated. The passion of Jolm made him overlook all these ob¬ 
stacles : lie persuaded the count of Augoul&ne to carry off Lis 
daughter from her husband ; and having, on sonic pretence or other, 
procured a divorce from his own wile, ho espoused Isabella, regardless 
lx>th of the menaces of tho pope and of the resentment of the injured 
count. 


§ 3. Jillt John s government, equally feeble and violent, gave great 
offence to his barons, who appealed to the king of France, and du- 
imuided redrew from him a. their sup nor lord. Philip m o h ed 
3ns advantage, opened Ins mind to great projects, interposed in behalf 
of the French barons, and began to tall; in n high and menacing ssvlc 
t ' the king of England. The young duke of Brittany, who was now 
kning to man’s estate, sensible of the dangerous character of Lis 
uncle, determined to seek both..his.aeeiiriLy and elevation bv a 
union with Philip and the malcontent Larons (1203). Jin joined the 
F roach army, which had 1 gun hostilities against the king of Fug- 
laiici : h^ was received with great -marka of disUncUon by PlsUip, 
Xvari knighted by him, espoused his daughter Mary, and was invite J 
^jot only in the duchy of Brittany, but in the counties of Auj n and 
Maine, which he had formerly resigned to his uncle. Every aH< nit 
succeeded with tho alike till an event happened which seemed fn turn 
ne scales in favour of John, and to give liim a decisive superiority 
^Jp r ^ enemies. Ho fe ll on Arthurs camp, who wn besieging 
‘Mf^boati, before that prince was aware of the dan vr, dispose d Ins 
a Bv, took him prisoner, together with the piost considerable:! of ike 
' •‘voltcd barouflj and returned in triumph to Normandy. The greater 
IW of tiie prisoners were sent over to England, blit Arthur was abut 
?Jt in the castle of Falabo* The fate of ArlTiiir is involved in 
1 ’ iruy ; but them is no reason to doubt ihe common report that 
°hn, after removing his nephew tn Rouen, slabbed him with h^ 
hands, and, fastening a stone to the dead body, threw it into tho 
freiiux 


ddic states of Brittany now carried their complaints bofor Philip 
their Liege lord, and domai'kd justice Jm* the violence committed 
J > John on tliy person of Arthur. Philip received their application 
"rith pleasure, summoned John to stolid a Hial be tore him, and, on 
Jl '* uon-appearanoo, passed sentence, with the concm renco of the 
^ JOri k upon that prince, declared him guilty of felony and parricide, 
adjudged him to forfeit to his superior lord all hk scigrturies and 
£ ,r « m Franco. Thilip now embraced the project of expelling the 
^ghrth, or rather thu English king, from France, and ofnfincxiug U 







JOHN. 

many considerable fieffe, which during sever' 
inhered from it. Whilst he was making consllof^ui^ t)JU - 
his design, John remained in total inactivity at Koucn, 
i n *p aM hia time, with his young wife, ill pastimes and amuse- 
nients, as if hia Elate had been in the most profound tranquillitv, or 
kia aflkirs in the most prosperous condition. Pliilip pursued hhi" vic¬ 
torious career without opposition from the English monarch. Town 
after town fell into liis kmds j and at length, by the surrender of 
Konen, the whole of Normandy wag reunited te the crown of Franco 
about three centuries after the cession of it by Charles the Simple io 
Jlollo, tho first duke (1204). Philip carried his victorious army into 
tho western provinces; soon reduced Anjou, Maine, Tonmme, and 
Poitou ; and in this manner the French crown, during the 
reign of one able and active prince, received such au accession of 
power and mrandcur, as in the ordinary corn^o of thing* it would have 
required several ages to attain. 

§ 4. The papal chair wag then filled by Innocent HI, who, being 
endowed with a lofty and enterprising genius, ptivc full scope to his 
ambit lou, and attempted, perhaps more opeuly than any of his prede- 
cc j onj, to convert that superiority which was yielded him by all tho 
European princes into a real dominion over them. A favourable inci¬ 
dent soon happened which enabled so aspiring a pontiff to < rteml his 
usurpations on so contemptible a prince as John. Hubert, the 
primate, died la 120b ; and as the monks or emons af Christchurch* 
Canterbury, possessed a right of voting in the election of their arch- 
bishop, some of tliu juniors of the order met clandestinely the very 
night of Hubert's death, chose Reginald, their sub-prior, for the sue- 
cci-sor, and, having enjoined him tho strictest secresy, stot him im¬ 
mediately to Korns, in order to solicit the confirmation of hie election. 
Ihf) vamty of Reginald prevailed over his prudence, and he no soou^ 
arrived in Fkadn than he re vvaled to every one the purpose of his 
journey, which was immediately known iu England. The king v, .is 
enraged at the novelty and temerity of the attempt, in filling so im- 
^pertant an office without bin knowledge or consent ; tho suffragan 
bishops of Omiterbuiy, who were accustomed to concur iu the choice of 
their primate, were no less displeased at the eichision given th.m in 
Ihis^-tecsion ; whilst the ^.nicr monks of Christchurch were injured 
by the Irregular proceedings of their juniors* The canons of Christ- 
churdi, with the approbation of the king, now choso the bishop of 
Norwich for tb'dr primate, and tho suffragans subsequently acquicco d 
in the choice. The king end the convent of Christchurch despatched 
hvek i monks of that order to supper L , before the tribunal of Jimo- 
Ike electi .i of the bishop of K t *ricb. But Innocent, refushm 
to Ticogobfo their nleofion, com pc lied tho twelve monks, undf-r the 
penalty of excQinmumcatioo 3 to choose for tbnir primate cardinal 




2U, QUARREL WITH ROME. 

rm i Englishman by birl.li, but educated in Franco, 
tJ/Whig interest and attachments, with the see of liom£ 
jgx^Avas in-Samed with the utmost rage, when he. heard of this 
apt of the court of Home; and ho immediately vented his potion 
on tlio monks of Christchurch, by expelling them from the convent 
and taking jo-^esrion of their revenues, Innocent, finding that John 
was not sufficiently tamed to submission, fulminated at hst a sen* 
tenco of interdict (March, 1208) which ho had for some time hold 
suspended over him* 

5 5, The interdict was followed up in the next year (1209) by the 
sentence of excommunication ; and m the king still refused to yield, 

^ thej>epa.threeyBam^fterwoiis (1212) absolved Joints subject : from 
their qgjths of allegiance, and called upon Philip to carry the sentence 

deposi ti on into effee L The French monarch colit c-tcd a large IV rco 
Mr ib.0 purpose of invading England; and John, finding that ho 
Could not rely upon Ms own subjects, agreed to submit to all tho 
^requirements of the pope* Ho not only acknowledged Lnngton as 
primate, but lie passed a charter, in which he resigned England ;ind 
Ireland to God, to St, Peter and t't. Paul, and to Pope Innocent and 
his succt^sora in the apostolic chair, and agreed to hold ihes.s do- 
zntn:ona iv: feudatory of the church of l^roe, by the annual pavi..- r.t 
of to00 marts. In consequence of this agreement, he did homage 
to Paudolf, the pope's envoy, with all the submissive rites which 
the feudal law required of vassals before their Hc-ge lord and superior 
(1213). 

§ <3* When Pundolf, after receiving tho homage of John, returned 
to Prance, ho congratulated Philip on the success of hb pious rnter- 
priae; and informed him that Jolrn, having thus made Us kingdom 
:1 part of St. Peterie patrimony, had rendered it impossible ■■ r any 
Christian prince, without tbo most manifest and most flagrant 3m- 
piety, to attack him* Philip was enraged on receiving this inielli- 
b^ncij, and resolved to continue hb enterprise, hut tho English fleet 
^semblcd under tho earl of Salisbury, the king's natural brother, 
Stocked tho French in their harbours, and destroyed and captured a - 
prat number of their ships. Phhvp, finding it impossible to prey* nt 
the rest from falling into the hands of tho enemy, set i o to them 
himself, and thereby rendered It impossible for him to proceed any 
further in lib enterprise* 

§ 7. The interdict being at length moved, tho king, if he had 
Nothing further to attend to hut trini:qh£_azid yice,ri% went over 
to Poitou (12X1), which soil acknowledged his authority; and 
ho carried war into Philipp dominions* About tho earn'* Ito th.e 
Breat and deebivo victory gained by the king of Franco at Bovbun, 
over tho emperor Otho, established for ever the glory of Philip, and 
gave full security tv all his dominions. John cou ld thereioro tliuik 




JOHN, 



■ GOl^ 


h j ft noth ing ftnthcr t)»an of in 1 ing peaceably h is o\$ _ 

j^jj/cMclud^ a peace at Chiiion (Sept, 18) ; but be v.,^ __ 

V«^x r d through a scries of more humiliating circumstances than 

mSpwrafyet fallen to the lot of any other monarch. Equally odious 
and contemptible both in public and private life, he had affronted the 
barons by his insolence, dishonoured their families by his gallantries, 
enra-r i them by bis tyranny, and given discontent to all ranks of men 
by his endless exactions and impositions. The effect of these lawless 
practice* had already appeared in the general demand made by the 
barons of a restoration of their privileges; and after lie had reconciled 
himself to the pope, by abandoning the independence of the kingdom, 
he appeared to alt his subjects in so mean a light that they universally 
thought they might with safety and honour insist upon their pro- 
tensions, No thing forwarded this confederacy so much as the con* 
curranco of I*augton, archbfshop of Canterbury,-—a man whose 
memory, though he was obtruded on tire nation by a palpable en¬ 
croachment of the see of Lome, ought always to he respected by the 
English. The patriotic efforts of tills prelate were warmly seconded 
by William, earl of Pembroke ; and to these two distinguished men 
the English nation arc under tire deepest obligations for the founda¬ 
tion of their liberties. Lang ton showed some of the principal borons 
a copy of Henry I/s cl tarter, which ha said he had happily found in 
a monastery; and he exhorted Them to insist on the renewal and 
observance of it, John, in order to break or subdue the league of 
his barons, endeavoured to avail himself of the ecclesiastical power, of 
wi".a- influence he had, from his own vecotii misfortunes, had such 
fatal experience. He granted to the clergy a charter, relinquishing 
for ever that Important prerogative for which big father and all big 
m.e store had zealously contended, yielding to them the free election 
on ail vacancies, reserving only the power to issue a oong^ dMlire, 
end to subjoin a confirmation of the election ; and declaring that* if 
either of ilu^n were withheld, the choice should nevertheless he 
deemed just and valid; and he sent an agent l. ■ Home in order to 
appeal l<\ the pope against the violence of Iris barons, and procure him' 
a ravenmble umtence from that powerful tribunal. The barons, who 
bad also endeavoured to engage the pope in their interests, easily 
raw, from To tenor m his letters, that they must reckon on having 
him as w li as the king for their adversary; but they had already 
ad me- 1 . ,.c far to recede from their pretensions, and their passions 
were deeply engaged, that it exceeded even the power of supersti¬ 
tion itwdf any longer to control them. They oho*? Hobtrl FitZ- 
Walter their general, whom they railed tho Zlur&M of the army 
of <Sod and of Holy Church ; and itsey proceeded without further 
ceremony to h vy war upon the king* They were received without 
opi-oailinu into tiro capital ; and finding now the ■ - vt superiority of 
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. m they issued proclamations requiring the other V 
0 :cni> Tho king was left at Odiham in Hampshire, wi§ 
only seven knights ; and after trying ec-veral exp 
Ldi&lo the blow, he found himself at last obliged to submit at 
discretion. 

§ 8. A conference between the king and the barons was appointed 
at Runnymcde, between Windsor and Staines, a place which has 
ever since been celebrated on account of ’this great event. The two 
parties encamped apart, like open enemies, tho barons on the field of 
Runnymedej the king on a little shady bland on the Buckineliam- 
sliire side of the river; and after a debate of a few days, the kirg, 
with a faci lity somewh at BU epic ioT j s . gigi 1 rmd sealed the char er 
which was required of him (19th June, 12lob This fnmrus ri-\d, 
commonly billed the Mao^a Cm a, or Great Cua rt:R, either 
granted or secured vc ry important liberties and privileges to every 
order ot men in tho kingdom—to the clergy, to tho barons, and to 
the people- The privileges granted to the clergy in the pix ceding 
February are confirmed by the Great Charter, and have b u already 
enumerated. The barons were relieved from the chief grievances to 
which they had been subjectJby>th&crowm The “ reliefs of heirs 
°f the tenants m chief, auccc ling to aninheritance, wbro limit ;1 to.a 
certain sum, according to fc rent of tho tcDisut; tho guardians in 
chivalry were restrained from wasting the lands of their wards; heirs 
>vero to be married without disparagement, and widow* secim d from 
compulsory marriages. The nest clause was still move important, 
It enacted that no “ scuta g o - 1 or “aid” should^^imposciLiithout 
the consent of the gp»atjc' ouSlI of tho kingdom,. except hr the .ilvree 
feudal cases of the king's ransom, the knighting of his eldest son, and 
the marriage of his eldest daughter \ and it provided that the pro]\ 
earls, and greater baron?, should bo summoned to this great council, 
*■ u h by a particular writ, and all other tenants iu chief by a gtneml 
summons of the sheriff* All the privileges and immunities gvmW 
to the tenants in chief were extended to the inferior.. va^sale. T ho 
franchises of the city of London, and of all other dries and U rou hts 
were cb.-y lured, inxio! able ; and a his in, like ir; inner were not to he re¬ 
quired oi them, except by tho consent of tho great council* Cm 
v right and ones measure ware extended throughout tho kingdom, 
Tho freedom of commerce wire granted to alien n+erc’ xj' ii^* The 
court rif Coiimlyivb'kas AY ax to byplfilfunary, ui«b .id of foRmvl^ t 1 . 

king's -rsoti* Rut 4 the e -v.-ulial dan a ! " Mdgna LI a" to, as Mr. 
llaldam Tffia w ^ ed, am thojo 11 which protect the personal 

liberty and property uf ill freemen, by giving neurity from arbitrary 
^priiixinneftt and s&rbitraiy spoliation.” ho vaEi-MA biiAir, x 

OH IMPRISONED, OH ' E DISSEISED OF m FREEHOLD, OU 
^UlELlTiLS, OR FREE CTtSTOaiS, ORBS OUTLAWED, Ol, EXILED, OH ANY 
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1 usstboyed; uon will we pass uton him, b3h 

/but ey lawful judgment of ins trees, on ey tZ_ 

Iatjd. We will si:lu to no man, we welt* kot deny on 
AY TO ANY man, justice ob bight.* « Itis obvious,” adds Mr, 
Hullam, “ that these words, interpreted by any honest court of law, 
convey an ample security for the two main rights of civil society, 
From the ora therefore of king JoWs charter it most bays been a 
plear principle of our constitution that no man can bo detained hi 
/prison without trial. Whether courts of justice framed the writ of 
Habeas Corpus in conformity to the spirit of this clause, or found it 
already in their register, it became from that era the right, of every 
subject to demand it. That writ, rendered more actively remedial by 
the statute of Charles II,, but founded upon the broad Wis of Magna 
Chaiia, ia the principal bulwark of English liberty; and if ever tem¬ 
porary circumstances, or the doubtful plea of political necessity, shall 
lead men to look on its denial with apathy, the most distinguishing 
characteristic of our constitution will he effacedf 

Other clauses of the charter protected freemen and even villein a 
» from excessive fines* The latter wore not to he deprived of their 
J carts, ploughs, and implements of husbandry, $ 

The barons obliged the lung to agree that London should remain 
m Hear hands, and the Tow* r ho consigned to the custody of the 
primate, till the 15 th of August ensuing. or till the execution of the 
severe! articles of the Great Cliarter, The better to insure the same 
end, he allowed them to chooso fiye-and-t wenty members from their 
own VIy, ns conservators of the~pubiiO h&^ulcs; and no bounds 
were to the authority of these men either In extent or duration. 
All men throughout the kingdom were bound, under the penalty of 
confiscation, to swear obedience to them ; and the freeholders uf each 
county were to choose twelve knights, who were to make report of 
uV evil customs ca required redress, conformably to the tenor of the 
Great Charter. 


John seemed to submit passively to all these regulations, however 
J injurious to majesty: but he only dissembled till ho should dud ti 
fivvmimbhi opportunity for annulling all his concessions, and lie wsut 
determined, at &R hazards, to throw off bo ignominious a shiverv. 
rio f>.--cretly abroad his emissaries to cu liafr foreig n soldien, and 
r patch e d a messenger to Borne, in order to lay V -orb the'pope 
■lie On at: i. barter, which ha lad been cejnjx.iL d to sign, and to com* 

* 1 J.-»r. +li.? ward* f’C the 4th fihiiptff «f TTcftry IH.'j ctamcr, which is 
f’-bt.Ti p W, They difler only tbghiJy ftom those in JobaVcharter. 
t Middle Ages, toI. ii, p, 324. 

„ * tehnV charter it printed in. iho hit volume of Falters, and ctJu-v 

pln#s. i\o*pt- iju^ the BuWqaeiii •ctaiimiAlirjiiB of the charter, m Nvli* and 
Uln^ratlooi (B), 







civil Wails. 

t that tribunal, of the violence which hail bcon^_ 
Innocent, couBidering himself as feudal lord of thi 
licensed at tlic temerity of the barons, and issued a bull, 
t he annulled and abrogated tho whole charter, as unjust In 
itself, as obtained by compulsion, and as derogatory to the dignity of 
the apostolic ecu. 

§ ft, The king, as Iris foreign forces arrived along with this bull, 
now ventured to take off the mask ; and, under sanction of tlu? 
Boptfa decree, recalled all the liberties which he bad granted to his 
subjects, and which he had solemnly sworn to observe. The barons, 
after obtaining the Great Charter, seem to have been lulled Into a 
fatal security: the king w.is, from the first, master of the field ; and 
immediately laid siege to the castle of Rochester, which WAS obsti¬ 
nately defended by \\ ill inn do Albmey, ttX the head of 1*10 knights 
with their retainers, but was at last reduced by famine, The 
captivity of W illiam de Alblney, tho best officer among the con¬ 
federated barons, Was an irreparable loss to th lr cause, and no regular 
opposition waa thenceforth made to tho progress of the royal aims, 
l he ravenous and barbarous )mercenaries, incited by a cruel and 
enraged prince, were let loose against the ostites, tenants, 
houses, parks of the barons, and spread devastation over the face of 
the kingdom. The king, marching through the whole extent of 
kugland, from Dover to Berwick, laid the provinces waste on each 
side of him, and considered every state, which was not his immediate 
property, as entfrely hostile*,and the object of military CxoobJiQn. 

The barons, reduced to thiiq desperate extremity, and menaced 
with the total loss of their liberties, their properties, and their lives, 
empoyod a remedy no less desperate; and making applications to 
the court of France, they offered to acknowledge Louis, t ho oldest 
R °n of Philip, foi their sovereign, on condition that ho would als-rd 
them protection fr om th e viol chop of their xamt;^'L .prince. Philip 
was strongly tempted to lay bold on Clio rich prise which was offered 
to him ; and having exacted from the barons 2u hostages of the moat 
Uoble birth In the kingdom, he sent over an army with Louis hiin- 
p< -lf at its head (1215). The king was ; s.mblirsg a e- -r^ldi rahfr 
army, with a view of fighting one great bottle for hia crown; hut 
p issing from Lyrm to Lincolnshire his md lay along the ara^horc, 
widdi was overflowed at high water, and, not choosing tho proper 
frinv for Ids journey, be lost in the Inundation all liis carriages, 
treasure, and regalia, The affliction for this d'.- aPT, and 

vexation from the dis fractal statu oflria affair®, iucrenHcil tL edek* 
ness under which he thu laboured; and though ho tracked the 
^tlc of Newark, be was obliged to halt 'hire, \ijil his dialer +jcr 
^>ou after put an cud to Ids life, 17th October, 1216, in the ifMfc 
year of hu Ep, and iSfh of his reign, and freed the nation fr-m >h$ 
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which it was equally exposed by his success 



/meter of this prince is nothing but a compile 
Qneau and odious, ruinous to himself, end de structive to hifl , 
I ople, Cowardice, inactivity, folly,' Inv 1 1 y, Jiicetitigyaftg gg, mgra **" 
tilde, trench cry, tyranny, arid enu:! ty; iiTT tli sc qo ah ties appear 
evidently in the several incidents of MiT life to give us room to 
aspect that the disagree able picture has been anywise' overcharged 
l>y the prejudices of the ancient historians, It is hard to say whether 
hi:i conduct to his fid her, his brother, his nephew, or his subjects, 
wmost culpable; or whether his crimes, m these respects, wore 
not even exceeded by the baseness which appeared in hia transactions 
with the king of France, the pope, and the barons. His European 
dominions, when they devolved to ldm by the death of his brother, 
were more extensive than have ever, since Ids time, been ruled by 
an English monarch - bit he first lost, by Ms misconduct, H" flou¬ 
rishing provinces in France, the ancient patrimony of Ids family ; 
ho subjected his kingdom to a shameful vassalage under the see of 
liome i lie saw the prerogatives of his crown diminished by law, and 
st ill more reduced by faction : and he died at last when m danger of 
being totally expelled by a foreign power, and of eitbi (aiding his 
life miserably ux prison, or seeking shelter, as a fugitive, from the 
pursuit of his enemies. 

It was this king who, in tho year 1215, first gave by charier, 
to the city of London, the right of electing, annually, a mayor out 
of its own body, an office which was till now h<Kl for life. He gave 
the city also powe r to elect and remove its sheriffs at pleasure, and 
its common comicilmon annually, London-bridge was finished in 
this reign* The former bridge was of wood. Queen Maud was the 
.first that built a stone bridge in England, 

■v § 3'X Hr.::::v III., 1216-1272. The carl of IVmbtoke, who, at the 
time of John's death, was Marshal of England, was, by his office, 
at the head of tho armies, and consequently, during a state of civil 
wan- and convulsions, at the head of the government; and it hap¬ 
pened for Innately tor the young monarch and for tlio nation that 
■ he power could not have been intrusted into more able and more 
faithful hands. Ho immediately carried young prince Henry, now 
D yea - d igo, to Gloucester, where the ceremony of coronation was 
performed (UcL 28, 12 JG). As the concurrence of the papal unthn- 
rify was requisite to support the tot to ring throne, H enty v, n obliged 
to swear fealty to the pope, and renew that homage to which his 
father had already snbhetrd the kingdom; and in order to enW^e 
tins aiub.jj'ity of Pembtoue, and to giv l din a more n-siiku and leg »( 
firitj to it, a g mm) council of the bnroTis was soon after summoned 
it Bristol, where that nobleman was chosen protector of the realm. 







GENERAL PACIFICATION, 


pmljrifa, h y renews-- and confirming the Great v ™, 

22) gave lunch satisfaction and security to »«jw| 

He also TVrote letters, in the lung’s name, to all the 
Larons, most of whom began secretly to negotiate with 
him, and many o i them openly returned to their duty, Louis soon 
found that the death of John had, contrary to his expectations gtveft 
nn mcUTablo Wound to his cause, and that every English nobleman 
I™* etching for an opportunity of returning to his alledance. 

IV l'-nch army w.is fo!:,Uy defonted at Lincoln, and driven 1mm 
_/ CJ 'J' , , 0l, fl A bringing over a strong reinforcement 
ere attacked by the Engl fall, and were routed with considerable 
“ S ' CLa ^ " as ww totally desperate, concluded a 

l ; . cc nith icmLmke, and promised to evacuate the kingdom. Thus 
yar which secmeil to be founded on the 

will tl ' t i! , " 1 '* J e u lousy, and had threatened the kln^doiTi 

Hitlj the most fatal Consequences. 



JEctiry III. Ft^;n IiU Tomb in WeMiu.ii^r r A Wry. 


§ U. The earl of Pembroke aid not long survive the pacification, 
'bich had l.nicn chiefly owi n g to Ills wisdom and valour, and he 
buccRcthid in thu government by Peter dcs Bodies, bid'-op of 
mchester, and Hubert do Burgh, the justiciary (1218). The 
^unsolu of the latter were chiefly followed; and hid In* 

authority in the kingdom with Pembroke, be scorned to be 
^'Ty way worthy of filling the plncu of that virtuous nobleman, 

fcftoLaisix H 
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Qrflil bavons, who had. once broken the reins of sun 
pcs, and obtained an enlargement of then- libertkt 
could ill I>e restrained by laws under a minority, 
etained by force the royal castles, whicli they had seized 
during the past convulsions, or which bad been committed to their 
custody by the protector ; and they usurped the king's demesnes. 

Not withstanding these intestine commotions in England, and the 
precarious authority of th crown, Henry was obliged to carry on 
war in France. Louis Till,, who had succeeded* to his father 
Philip, instead of complying with Henry’s claim, who demanded the 
restitution Oi Normandy and the other provinces wrested from 
England, made an irruption into Poitou (1224), took Rochelle after 
a long siege, and seemed determined to expel the English from tho 
few provinces which still remained to them* Henry sent over bis 
uncle, the earl of Sahshmy^who stopped the progress of Louis’s arms ; 
but no military action of any moment was performed on either side. 

f 12* Tho character of the king, as he grew to man’s estate, 
became every day better known ; and he was found in every resjwct 
unqualified for maintaining a proper sway among those turbulent 
barons whom tho feudal constitution subjected to Lis authority* 
Gentle, humane, and merciful even to a fault, he seems to have been 
steady in no ther circumstance of his character ; but to have re¬ 
ceived every impression from those who surrounded him, and whom 
he loved, for the time, with the most impnih-nt anrl most unru¬ 
lier ved affection* H uburt de Burgh, white he enjuyed his authority, 
had an entire ascendant over Henry, and was loaded with honours 
and favours beyond any other subject. Brides acquiring tho prn- 
’ ■vi ty of many critics and manors, he married the eldest sister of the 


king of fc&ots, was created carl of Kent, and, by an unusual con¬ 
cession, wrts made chief justiciary of England for life; yet Henry, 
in a sudden Caprice, threw off this faithful minister (1231), and 
exposed him to the violent persecutions of bis enemies. The man 
who succeeded him in the government of tho king and kingdom 
w.ui Peter, bishop of Winchester, a Poitevin by birth, who had been 
raised by the late king, and who was no less distingdahed by Ids 
arbitrary principles and violent conduct than by his courage and 
abilities. This prelate had been left by king John justiciary and 
regent of the-kingdom during an expedition which that prince made 
Hilo France; and his illegal administration was one chief cause of 
tliut great combination among the Iwuns, which finally extorted 
from tho crown tho charier nf liberties, and laid the foundations of 
the English coitBtUuLion* Henry, though Incapable from his cha- 
rsc* r of pursuing the same violent maxima which had governed hia 
rather, had imbibed the eamo arbitrary principles ; and in prosecution 
of Peter’s advice, ho invited over a great number of Fuileving and 



im 
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Kgncrsj who, he believed, could more safely be 
hdr, and who seemed useful to counterbalance thca, 
dent power of the uohili.y. Every office and command wan 
- - - -d on these strangers ; they exhausted the revenues of the 
crown, already too much impoverished ; they invaded the rights of 
the .people; and their insolence drew on them the hatred and envy 
of all orders of men in the kingdom* 

The king, having married Eleanor, daughter of the count cf Fro- 
rence (I4th January, 1236), was surrounded by a great number of 
strangers from that country also, whom he caressed with the fondest 
affection, and enriched by an imprudent generosity* The resentment 
of the English barons rose high at the preference given to foreigner, 
but no remonstrance or complaint could ever prevail on the king to 
abandon them, or even to moderate his attachment towards them, 
kings conduct would have appeared mom trie ruble to the 
English had anything been done mean while for the honour of thy 
nation, or had Henryk enterprises in foreign countries been attended 
with any success or glory to himself or to the public. But though 
ho declared war Against Louis IX* in 1242, and made an expedition 
into Guierme, upon the invitation of his step-father the count do 
la Marche, who promised to join him with all his forces, ho was 


unsuccessful in his attempts against that great monarch, was worsted 
nt Tailiebonrg, was deserted by his allies, lost what ret] is it tod to him 
°| B'ffion, and was obliged to return, with loss of honour, into 
England. He was more successful In 1253 in repellb ; an invasion 
by the king of Castile upon Gnienne; but he thereby hb oh 1 
lorn self and his nobility in an enormous debt, which both increased 
their discontents, and exposed him to greater danger from their 
enterprises* 

§ 13* Hie chief grievances suffered by the English during this 
were, however, the usurpations and exactions of the court of 
home. All the chi of boned ecu of the kingdom wero conferred on 
ItaHaaia j great numbers of thut .ation. were sent over at one li.ia to 
-e provided for, and non-residcnce and pluralities were carried to an 
enormous height* The bono jo s of the Italian clergy m Eriyhnd 
^uiotmted to 60,000 marks a year, a sum winch exceeded the annual 
hiVeiuie of the crown itself* The pope exacted the revenues of all 
v t be no Sees, ti i e 1, wen ti e th c ’ f a 11 cedes i m \ i col rove u ucs w 1 1 \ ion t 

fyoption, the third of such ns exceeded 100 marks aycar, and the 
half of such ivA wero possessed by non-reaidt uU. Ho claimed the 
^ u<J ds of ail mt; -Lito clergymen , hr i ictended a title to inherit nil 
money gotten by usury; he levied hcrmvclences upuh rim people; 
"md when the king, contrary to his usual practice, prohibited 

Action^ lie threatened him with excornrirwfcatiou. 

Hut the luost oppressive cxjicdient employed T.y the pq-c was Lv 



HENRY HI, 

iM Henry in a project for the conquest of Naples, 

the Fare (1255), He pretended to dispose of the Sicilian 
--- -—T - Jth as superior lord of that particular kingdom, and as vicar 
or < ; rist, to whom all kingdoms of the earth w ere subjected; and he 
made a tender of it to Ilenry for his second son Edmund. Henry 
accepted the insidious proposal, gave the pope unlimited credit to 
expend whatever sums he thought necessary for completing the con- 
quest, and was surprised to find himself on a sudden involved in an 
immense debt of ioo,541 marks, beside interest* He applied to the 
parliament for supplies, but the barons, sensible of the ridiculous 
cheat imposed by the pope, determined not to lavish their money on 
such chimerical projects. In tins extremity the clergy were his only 
resource. The pope published a crusade for the conquest of Sicily 
In-in khig -Mainlroy, a more terrible enemy, ns he pretended, to the 
Cliristian faith than any Saracen. He levied a tenth on all eccle¬ 
siastical benefices in Imj gland for three years, and gave orders to ex¬ 
communicate all bishops who made not punctual payment. He 
granted to 1110 king the goods of intestate clergymen, the revenues of 
v;v ant benefices, and the revenues of all non-roshlcuts, 

§ 14. About the tame time Richard, carl of Cornwall, the brother 
Of the king, was engaged in on enterprise no less expensive and 
v. -atious than that of Henry, and not attended with much greater 
probability of success. The immense opulent of Richard having 
mad:; the German princes cost their eye vu him as a candidate for 
the empire, he was tempted to expend vast sums of money on his 
election ; and he succeeded so far as to be chosen king of the Romans, 
wh;.:U pccincd to roude: his succession infallible to the imperial 
throne (1250) ; but he found at last that he had lavished away 
the frugality of a whole life in order to procure a splendid title. 

The king waa engaged In TOnstant^pu ^jrithhis b arons, who 
frequently addressed him with the severest retnoiLsfffliiO^s He ’was 
triiijlulled aevend times to confirm the Great fThrirtef 5 and on one of 
these occasions it was done in the most solemn and even awful 
manner. All the prelates and ablets were rambled ; they held 
burning tapers in their hands; the Great Charier was rrad before 
th^m; they denounced the sentence of excommunication against 
ey.rry one who should tLcneefurfn violate thaf. fTindgjp pntnP Law • 

! iir - v/ their lapers on the groundand exclaimed, Jl ‘sy the sail 
r/every one who incurs this sentence so slink and corrupt in hell / 
Htr king 1-or.i a part iu this ceremony, and subjoined, “ So help me 
foul I will keep all these articles inviolate, as I am n man, as I am a 
Christian, as I am a knight, and as I am a king crowned and 
Yet was the tremendous ceremony no sooner finished 
than Ids favourites, abusing his weakness, made him return to the 
dame arbitrary nod irregular adminEatrafcion, end the reasonable 









5131 ON DE MONTFORT, 



of hi a people wero_ tints perpetually eluded ' 
zSffmvSJ All ihese imprudent and illegal measures a(I?? 

Simon da Montfort* earl of Leicester, a younger.^, 
non do MonEEfr't who Ed conducted the crusade against the 
Albigsnses, to attempt an innovation in the government, and to 
wrest the sceptre from the feeble and irresolute hand which held it. 
He liad married the king’s sister, Eleanor, widow of the earl of Pem¬ 
broke ^nd had governed Gascony for many yearn with vigour and 
success. Tie secretly called a meeting of the most considerable 
Larons, who embraced the resolution of redressing the public grievances 
by taking into their own hands the administration of government, 
Henry having summoned a parliament (May 2, 1258) in expcctalh n 
of receiving supplies for his Sicilia n uroiecL tliabaro ns appear ed in 
the ball clad in compi Ae’armou r, and with their iwords by tWtr 
side, A violent altercation ensued \ find the king at length promised 
to summon another parliament at Oxford on June 11, in order tc 
arrange a now plan of government, _ 

§ 15, This parliament, which Lho royalists, and even the nation, 
from ex]jcriencc of the confusions that attended its measures, after- 
, w wards denominated the ry.j. d parliament^ met on the day appointed ; 
and as all the barons brought along with them their military vassals, 
and appeared with an armed force, the king, who had taken no pre¬ 
cautions up dost them , was in reality n prisoner in their hands, and 
w,aa obligetTlo submit to all the terms which they were t bused Jo 
ampose. upon him, A council of state, consisting of 24 bail am, was 
selected to make the necessary reforms, l"he king himself took an 
°aih that he would maintain whatever ordinances they should think 
proper to enact for that purpose. Simon do Mont fort was at the 1 t j ad 
of this supreme council, to which the legislative power was thus in 
reality transferred; and all their measures wore taken by hL s crel 
influence and direction. Their chief enactments, called the Pro-. 
visions of Uxfurrh were, that 4 knights should be chosen by tinch 
county, fij point, out the grieve!•=: \* of their nrighbourhood; that 
tlireo sessions of parliament should be regularly held every year, in 
the mouths of February, Jtmo, and October; that a new sheriT 
eh ikl be annually elected by the votes of the frveholdaia in each 
county; that no heir; whould hi committed in the wardship f 
fomguere, and no castka in >rusted to their cindodv; and that no 
1W warrens or forests should bo created, nor the wvenne-a of ui v 
count m or hundreds be let to farm* 


The carl of Leicester and his associates reused anew the porniku 
clamour which bad long prevailed against ibrugm-m, and they f.f, 
with Hie utmost violence on the king’s half-brothers, who wer/.m^ 
|KXse<l to be the authors of all national grievances, find whom the king 
was obliged to banish. The baron? formed an ns. . , in ar_,-n£ 








HENRY UL Ciy&MVin, 

yvv f/J 

j t^iselWl ac 1 swore that they would siaufi by each other wfiyflu 
\ an^l T^rtriucs j they displaced all the chief officers of tHrakwii, , 
the chancellor, the treasurer, and advanced dthcH5 ufti- 
x x!^l.vys>rtheir own creatures in their place. The whole power of the 
state hems thus transferred to them, they ventured to impose an oath, 
by which all the subjects were obliged to swear, tinder the penalty gt 
being declared public e nemies, that they would obey and execute all 
the relations, both known and unknown, of the barons* Jfot 
content with the usurpation of die royal power, they introduced an 
innovation in the constitution of parliament, which was of the utmost 
importance. They ordained that this assembly should choose a com¬ 
mit tee of 12 persons, who should, in the intervals of the session, 
posses the authority of the whole parliament, and should attend, on 
h summons, the person of the king in all his motions. Thus the 
monarchy was totally subverted without its bang possible for the 
hhig to strike a single stroke<in defence of the constitutiou against 
the newly-erected oligarchy* 

§ 1G* But the barons, in proportion to their continuance in power, 
h gan gradually to lose that popularity which had assisted them in 
obtaining it; and the fears of the nation were aroused by some new 
edicts, which were plainly calculated to procure to themselves an 4 
impunity in all their violence*. They appointed that the circuits of 
the itinerant justices, the sole check on their arbitrary conduct, 
should 1 ' held only once in seven years; and men e asily saw that a 
remedy which returned after such long intervals, against an oppres¬ 
sive power which was perpetual, would prove totally insignificant 
and useles u The cry became loud in the nation that the barons 
.should finish their intended regulations. The current of popularity 
v s now much turned to the side of the crown, and the rivalship 
betw^n the mrls of Leicester and Gloucester, the chief leaders 
among the barons* began to disjoint the whole confederacy, 

Louis IX, who then governed France, used all his authority with 
the earl of Lcic^er, his native subject, to bend him to compli¬ 
ance with, He my. He made a treaty with England (20 th May, 
1259) at a time when the distractions of that kingdom were at 
the greatest height, and when the king's authority was totally 
annihilat’d i and the tonus which he granted might, even in a 
tiu rv prosperous state of their affairs, be deemed reasonable 
and advantageous to the English, He yielded up some territories 
which had boon conquered from Poitou and Guirnno; he insured 
the peaceable passion of the Utter province to Ik my; he agreed 
to pay that prince a largo sum of ruuray ; and ho only required that 
the king shotUd in return make a final cession of iTormandy and 
the other provinces, which ho could never entertain any hopes at 
revering by force of mn&s, This c ition was ratified by Henry, by 
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and two daughters, and by the king of Ur 
Le icester alone, either moved by a yaL 
ingratiate himself with the English popular, 
the deed, and insisted on the right, however 
iingai accrue to his consort. 

§ 17, The situation of Henry soon after wore a more favourable 


aspect, and the secret desertion of the earl of Gloucester to the 
crown seemed to promise him certain success in any attempt to 
resume his authority- The pope absolved him from his oath; the 
king soon afterwards resumed the government; and Leicester was 
obliged to fly to Franco, The death of the carl of Gloucester, and 
the accession of his son to Leicester's side, soon changed the scene 
again* The civil war was renewed and carried on with various sue- 


ct ' 3f h till at length the king and the barons agreed to submit their 
differences to the arbitration of the king of Franco, At a congress 
at Amiens £1204) Louis annulled the provisions uf .Oxford, cud de¬ 
termined that Henry might retain whatever foreigners lie phased 
in his service. But ibis decision, instead of quenchin.; the flnmti, 
only caused them to break forth with redoubled vchemcnc'. Leicester, 
living summoned his partisans from all quarters, gained a decisive 
victory over the royal Forces at Lewes (May 13), taking Henry,' and 
his brother the king of the Ifomans, prisoners. Prince Edward, 
the eldest son of HeOry, who commanded the royal army, was 
obliged to assent to a treaty with the conqueror, called the Niw of 
Lewes, from an obsolete French term of that meaning. In order tc 
obtain th>i liberation of the English monarch, Prince Edward, and 
1 itmry, son of the king of the Homans, w ere obliged to surrender 
themselves aa prisoners. 

§ 18, Leicester had no sooner obtained thin great advantage, and 
gotten the whole royal family in bis power, than ho openly violated 
cvl^ article of the treaty, and acted as sole master of the kingdom. 
In order to strengthen his p-vrer ho snjjfitumu d a new pariiamtut in 
ijondon {Tan, 20, 1205), which for u. a mon’iorablo ep'th in con¬ 
stitutional history, Bealh a the haw , of his own | nrty, ami .• . veml 
ecclesiastic^ who wore nv.t immediate- tenants of the crown, heard” red 
returns to be made of two kni^hta from t. h shire, and, what is mere 
remarkable, of two rep ns* motives of each borough, an order of men 
which hi Jbnr.er ages hud always been regarded as ton mean tei eniov 
a plnco in the national cuunctls* This is rightly regard, d as the f rat 
meeting of the Honsu of CoMIlom But Leicester ivolicv only 

d by some years an institution for which the geuorel st^te of 
things had already prepared ihe nation* I^i^ter, having tiuw 
Rinbled a parliament of his own model, and trusting to the 
mint of the populace of London, seised the opportunity os’ crushing 
hb rivals among the powerful barons. 


tttnrry^ 
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t he soon found himself embarrassed by the oppolij 

he escape, of prince Ed vard. Hie royalists, secret)^ t _ 

ibig latter event, immediately flew U> arms ; and the joy cf 
ut prince’s deliverance, the oppressions under which the nation 
laboured, the expectation of a new scene of aiTairs, and the accession 
of the carl of Gloucester, procured Edward an army which Leicester 
was unable to withstand. The contest was brought to a conclusion 
by the hat tic of Evesham (Aug. 4, 1265). Leicester him sell was 
slain, with hLs eldest son Henry, and about 160 bnights, and mcnv 
other gentlemen of his party. The old king had been purposely 
placed by the rebels in the front of the battle; and being dad in 
armour, and thereby not known by Ids friends, he received a wound, 
and was in danger of Ins life; but crying out, / am Henry cf Win- 
eftester, your king , he was saved, and put in a place of safety by Ins 
son. who daw to his rescue. The lifeless body of Leicester wns 
mangled by the victe a.;. The people long regarded him as a martyr 
to their cause and the chajnpk n of their liberties. The victory of 
Evesham proved decisive, and the king’s authority was established in 
nil parts of the kingdom. 

§ 20 , I rincc Edward, finding the state of the kingdom tolerably 
compost I, was seduced (1270) by his avidity for glory, and by tlie 
prejudices of the age, ns well as by the earnest solicitations of the 
king of France, to undertake an expedition against the infidels in the 
Holy Land, Ho sailed from England with an army, and arrived in 
Louis’s camp before Tunis in Africa, where ho found that monarch 
already dead, from the intemperance of the climate and the fatigues 
of his enterprise. Prince Edward, not discouraged by this event, 
continued lug voyage to the Holy Land, where ho signalised himself 
(1271) 17 acts of valour, revived the glory of the English name 
in tWso parts, and struck such terror into the Saracens that they 
employed an assassin to murder him, who wounded him in the arm, 
but j.ensiled in the attempt. During his absence the old king, over* 
- ,r - ' by the can a of government and the infirmities of age, expired 

at Bury St. Edmonds (Novembe r 16, 1272), in the 66 th year of bis 
a^e, and 67th of hia , igm His brother, the king of the Romans 
(for he never attained the title of emperofj, died about seven months 
before him. 


She moat obvious feature of Henry's t: La radar is his incapacity 
f>r government^ which rendered him as much a prisoner in tlie 
hands of his own ministers and favourites, and m little at his own 
da-posa!, as when dera'uud a captive in the bonds of his enemies, 
From this source, rather than from in til near dy or treachery, arose his 
negligence in ubsarvin , his promises; and he was too easily Induced, 
for the sake of present convenience, to sacrifice the hint in. advantage? 
arising from the trust and confidence of bis people. 


MWtfryfj, 
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CHAPTEE 15. 

VUK UEIOK0 OF EDWARD I. AMD EDWARD II, A.D. 1272-T3^T* 

§ L Aer^iors of EdwARD I. tfvtl ndmmiatmtion. §2, Ccmi^iwit ot'Wakw 
§ 3. Rgntocution of the Jews. §4. Di'pqtid succession tq the ScottMl 
erown. Award of KdUvjurd. § 5, War with Franca* § tj. Conquest ol 
.Scotlrtu J. § 7* V7jir with Vnuioa. Li=: jirioris of tin* harms *o ► non- 
li-imaliiin of the tim/to,--. § 8. Ritfice with Fran do* Revolt of fewiland, 
£ tt- iiauh- of Falkirk, iWLh «f TftiMncu. § 10. tanuri ..-(•« .n of IJoWit 
Jh-u. e. § 11. bdward's Wt ■■-.j ■ -kum aguitntfc FctelUiwL His d«<5h sai4 
§ V>. A. -<svim of Kdward II. Weakness nf the king :,ud di*- 
•untwit of the Uvrons, § 13. Rmidimctit ™d murder ofUartstoru k 
W ar wsth Scot land, § 15. Hugh )u lu^mserj Civil commotion;*. 

Lancaster Gwn'ed. § 10. Truce with Scotland, C\*uj,pracy against the 
king. ITc is dethroned and murdered. 

& 1 * Edward L, 1272-1307 .“-Peirce Eibvabb had Welted Sicily in 
)ii^ rehum from the Holy Land, when he received ink!licence of the 







EDWARD I. 

^father ; but as lie span learned the quiet aefctlemS 
n<ler Walter Giffard, archbishop of York, the earl o£ 
of Richard king of the Romany and the earl of Gloucester, 
ns of the realm, lie Wfls in. no hurry to hike possession of ihe 
throne, hue pent more than a year in Italy and France before he made 
his appearance in England. After arranging the affairs of the province 
of Guienne, and settling a dispute between the countess of Flanders 
and his subjects, ho landed at Dover in August, 1274, and „was 
Crowed at Westminster (August 19) by Robert, archbishop of Can¬ 
terbury. in a parliament which be summoned at Westminster in 
the following February he took care to inspect the conduct of all his 
magistrates and judges, to displace such as were either negligent or 
corrupt, to provide them with suflk? i.t force fc f the execution of 
justice, to extirpate all lands and confederacies of robbers, and to 
repress Hone more silent robberies which were committed either by 
the power of the nobles or under the countenance of public authority. 

Unde r the Statute of Gloucester, 3u 1278 [fj Edw. I. c. 1], enacted 
for the id rich.'’ ad in ini Stratton of justice, Edward issued commissions 
tu inquire inf o all encroachments on the royal demesne; into the 
value of escheats, forfeitures, and wardships^ and into the means of 
repairing or improving every branch of the revenue. The commis¬ 
sioners, jn the esoctltion of their office, began to carry matters too far 
against the nobility, and to question titles to estates which had been 
transmitted from father to son for several generations. Earl War¬ 
ren ne, who had done eminent service in the late reign, being re¬ 
vert to sliow his titles, drew his sword, and subjoined that Wil¬ 
liam \b.Q Bastard bad not conquered the kingdom for himself alone, 
his anecFtor wus a joint adventurer in the enterprise?, and he himself 
was determineJ to maintain what had from that period remained un¬ 
questioned in bis family. The king, sensible of the danger, desisted 
from making further inquiries of this nature; but ho caused a strict 
investigation to be instituted into his father's grants to the church, 
and in 1279 was pasted the Statute of Mortmain (in inertu<t manit)* 
by winch it was forbidden to make over lands and tenements to 
ecclesiastical corporktlona without the king’s licence. 

§ -■ In the year 1233 was completed the conquest of Wales, one 
i l the jji< important events of Hm reign. Llewellyn, prince of 
Walt.;, ]Lvd bi:cn deeply engaged with the Montfort faction; and in 
riv general uccom modal ion made with the vanquished, had also ob¬ 
tained his pa-don ; but as be bad reason to dread the fniuu i flfeota of 
resentment and jealousy iu the English monarch, ho maintained n 
P'-'eret coroRTOndence with his former associates, and even made his 

* As lip mr-mhem of ocrlfsiastlrnl Indies (Whig p -j.' r T) were reckon id 
f!c,J p i >Jht in JjtWr Itu. * Lheretom hoMr-tt ny them migM with £raafr prop itrj 
be tsaid 1 a be held in mnrttifi Kerr'ii BJacksUHsc, p, &0\i. 
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CONQUEST OP WALES. ' 

>la daughter of the carl or Leicester, who was senV 
A sea, but, being intercepted in her passage near iti 
(t*as detained in the court of England. This incident in- 
The mutual jealousy between Edward and Llewellyn. Edward 
sent him repeated summons to perform the duty of a vassal, and in 
127G levied an army to reduce him to obedience. The same intestine 
dissensions which had formerly weakened England, now prevailed in 
V. ales, and had even taken place in the reigning family. David and 
Kodenc, brothers to Llewellyn, dispossessed of their inheritance by 
hat prince, had been obliged to tiave recourse to the protection of 
lj , . * *f d tllL 'y seconded with all their interest/ which was 

e. u^l'"' " atte ? pts t0 ™ slavo thrir native eternity. Edward, 

if rZr ““J muttons, entering by the north with a formidable 
armj, pierced into the heart of the country; and bavin- carefully 
explored every road before him, and secured every toss h/hind him 
approached the Wnish army in its last retreating “ift 

1 P C5t '! U .'‘ ° f cooped np in a narrow corner, 

thej, as well as their cattle, suffered all the rigours of famine; and 
Llewellyn, without being able to strike a stroke for his independence 

■ at . bst obll " wl U> au1 ™it at discretion, and receive the terms 
imposed upon him by the vie!- t (1277). ] lo returned with Edward 
to England, and did homage to the king at Westminster; after 
W i “V'™ 1 ™ 1 ^ Ck his bride > an ' 1 wm allowed to return to 

arose on the side of the vanquished, 
i 1 /’ lv * tb the national spirit, made peace with his 

'it W t' roImaed concur in the defence of public liberty. 

/ ■ C r ^ CW arms i BD d Edward, not displeased with the 
xcasufl Of making his conquest final and absolute, as.* mtled mit Ids 

f. S to‘nts and advanced into Wales with im army which the 

■ - uta could not reasonably hope to resist. The situation of the 

■ .U> gave the Welsh at first sow advantage; hut Llewellyn was 

, - ,:d and s,ain i“ an action, and 2000 of his followers were nut to 

rtc word (1282). David, who succeeded him in the pritZtov 
could nevtr collect mi urmy imfficiont to fhcc th<S English ■ ami 1 
chased f™,, hiil to hili, a„d bunted from one retreattoa’notoeraws 
ol h-d to <wi«sil hmisctt under varimw dis uises » n i w ,I' l . , 
betray, d in kin lurking-place to the enemy FtWl *ff. 1 k 
chains toSlmwabury; ,.nd bringing him to/formal L AKt' ’"o' 

.4 England, ordered this sot-,.reign prince to L CmtT* ° 
and quartered as a treitor (1283). 411 the TV- U, 1 u-r ’’ draw "- 

to the conqueror; the laws ofKnAnS S fi "’T ltnl 

- ■ was long before national antipathies were estii guishwl ar. i i 
thorough nnton attained between the ,yet Lhi/iinpona-,; <//. 
quest., Which it liad required 800 years fully to effect, was at Iasi, 
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al) ; litieij of Edward, completed "by the Englkl^tll 
ud in the principality bis second son Edward, $k. 
j bad been bom at Caernarvon, The death of lus eldest 
Jhonso soon after made young Edward hour of the monarchy 
tlio principality of Wales was fully annexed to the crown, and hence¬ 
forth gives a title to the eldest son of the kings of England* 

§ 3* The settlement of Wales appeared so complete to Edward 
that in te&i than two years after ha went abroad (1286), in order 
to make peace between Alphonse, king of Aragon, and Philip the 
Fair, who had lately succeeded his father Philip the Hardy on the 
throne of France. Edward had powers from both princes to settle 
the terms, and he succeeded in Ids endeavours. He stayed abroad 
noovn three years; and on Ips return found many disorders to have 
prevailed, both from open violence and from the cormption of justice. 
Edward, in order bo remedy this prevailing abuse, summoned a par¬ 
liament and brought the judges to a trial (1289), wham ail of them, 
except two, who were clergymen, were convicted of tins flagrant 
iniquity, were fined and deposrjd. The following year was marked 
by the ^banishment of all the Jews from England. Throughout 
Ed ward & reign that people had experienced both his anxiety for their 
conversion and the judicial rigour with which he visited their real or 
implied offences. For the fomier object he set the friars to preach, 
and I i vain supported their exhortation by the offer of pecuniary 
advantages^ Of hia rigour the following are some examples:—* 
Clipping the coin was in tho early part of Edward’s reign a crime of 
frequent occurrence, and its perpetration was facilitated by the custom, 
sanctioned by the laws, of cutting the silver penny into halves and 
quarters* In 1278, 280 Jews were lianged for this crime in London 
abiie, the mere possession of clipped money being deemed sufficient 
evidence of guilt. Many Christians, however, suffered the same 
punishment* About eight years afterwards nil the Jews in England, 
including women and children, ware thrown into prison for some iin- 
por d alienee, and detained till they had paid a fine of 12,000/. At 
lost, in the year 1290, the whole race was banished the kingdom, to 
the number of 16,311. This severe step is attributed to the person- 
sion of Eleanor, the king’s mother, Edward allowed them to carry 
abroad nil their money and moveable#, which proved a temptation to 
th^ sailors and others to EQurd< r many of them; for which, however, 
Me kmg inflicted capital punishment, Jews were not permitted to 
_® OUi ' to England till the time of the Commonwealth. 

§ Wo now come to give an account of the state of affairs in 
Scotland, which gave lisc to the most interesting transactions of this 
and of iv mo of the an t (sequent r< igi Alexander ill,, who had 
**’■■*'*-'*J the sister of Edward, died in 12i>d f without leaving auy 
un-h. iosue, and without any descendant, except Margaret, bom of 






DISPUTED SUCCESSION HI SCOTLAND. 

j of Norway, and of Margaret, daughter of the astfmtfi 
'Till 3 princess, commonly called the Maid of Nunvayyf 
T grandfather’s care, been recognised as his successor by 
f Scotland ; and on Alexander’s death was acknowledge ! 
cotland, Edward was naturally led to build mighty pre¬ 
lects on this incident j and having lately, by force of arms, brought 
Wales under subjection, he attempted, by the marriage of Margaret 
with his eldest son, to unite the "whole island into one monarchy. 
The states of Scotland readily gave their assent to the English pro- 
l-'j&ds; but this project, so happily formed and so amicably conducted, 
failed of success by the sudden death; of the Norwegian princess, who 
Lxphi d on bur passage to Sc.tlund (1291), and left a very dismal pro¬ 
spect to the kingdom. There were numerous competitors ; but three 
only bad any real claim to the crown. These were tile descendants 
ol the three daughters of David, carl of Huntingdon, and brother of 
V Ilham, king of Scotland, the prince taken prisoner by Henry It. 
John Ballot, lord of Galloway, was the grandson of Mar^aitl," the 
cl lest daughter; Bobcrt Bruce, lord of Anandale, was the son of 
Isabel, the second daughter; and Hastings, lord of Abergavenny, 
was Die grandson of Ada, the third daughter. Baliol and Bruce laid 
claim to the whole kingdom ; and Hastings maintained that, in right 
of his mother, he hrd a title to a third of it. The parliament of 
Scotland, threatened with a furious civil war, agreed in making a 
reference to Edward. The temptation was too strong for the virtue 
fJ] tho English monarch to resist j and he purposed to lay hold of the 
present favourable opportunity, if not to create, at toast to revive, bis 
claim of a feudal superiority over Scotland. Carrying with him a 
great army, he advanced to the Frontiers, and invited «lio Scottish 
parliament, and all the competitors, to attend him in Iho castle of 
Norham, a place situated on tbs southern banks of Use Tweed, in 
order to determine that cause which had been referred to his arbitra¬ 
tion, When the whole Scottinh nation had Unis unwarily pot them¬ 
selves in bia power, Edward claimed the right of determining among 
the competitors to the crown, not in virtue of tin* roferenca made to 
him, but in qtn’Hy of superior and liege lord of the kingdom and 
required an admowkdgtucnt or bis claim. Tbo Scottish r r^iy, nt 

Wft » astonished at «i r, W a |nvteii«toa, and wurwerod only hv their 

mht f> ; but tS i? kiU & iri tQ <li appearanceur irU «,d 

r -,«u;ir proceedings, desired them to remove into their own c , n ,“ irv 
to dehberate upon his claim, and to inform him of their r^huLa ■ 
and ne appointed a plain at Upsettloton, on the northern ImL of 
the Tweed, for that purpose. 

When the Scottish barons assembled in this plucg, though moved 
with indignation at the injustice of tins unexpected claim, and nt thy 
fraud with which it had been conducted, they found themselves to 
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t > situation in which it was impossible for them 1 
J/i 01 * tho ancient liberty and independence of tlrir tuunbij. 
/therefore, interpreting their silence a a consent, addressed 
[feo the several competitors ; and previously tolds pronouncing 
sentence, required their acknowledgment of his superiority. There 
appeared on this occasion no fewer than nine claimants, who all 
proved themselves equally obsequious. Edward nest gave orders 
that Baiiul should choose 40 commissioners; Brnco 40 more- to 
these the king added 24 Englishmen: lie ordered these 104 com- 
misdomr* to examine the cause deliberately among themselves and 
make their report to him; and he promised in "the ensuing ’year 
to give his -let' i mi nation. During this interval, Edward, in order 
to give greater authority his intended decision, proposed this 
gen.: d question both to the commissioners and to all the celebrated 
lawyers in Europe : whether a person descended from the eldest 
i 'ster, but further removed by one degree, were preferable, in the 
succession of kingdoms,, fiefs, and other indivisible inheritances, to 
one descended from the younger sister, but one degree nearer to the 
common stock ? This was the true state of the case ; and the prin- 
c!|.:e of representation had now gained such ground everywhere that 
a uniform answer was returned to the king in the affirmative. He 
then W pronounced sentence in favour of Baliol, who, upon renew¬ 
ing his mth of fealty to England, was put in possession of the 
kingdom (1292). The conduct of Edward, both in the deliberate 
solemnity of the proceedings and in the justice of the award, wns so 
far tirs-. AceptioT.Ablo ; but lie immediately proceeded in such a manner 
us iiU'i'T it evident that, not content with his claim of superiority, he 
aimed at the absolute sovereignty and dominion of the kingdom, 
i le required king John liimsclf, by six different summons on trivial 
occasions, to come to London ; refused him the privilege of defending 
his cause by a procurator; and obliged him to appear at the bar of 
bt? r-tri iament as a private p'.-won, His ini nation plainly was to eij- 
mge Bated by these indignities, to engage him in rebellion, and to 
assume the dominion of the state as the punishment of hh treason 
and b-k ny. Accordingly Baliol, though a prince of & soft and gentle 
sprit, ivitimed into Scotland highly provoked at this usage, and de¬ 
termined at all hazard n to vindicate bid liberty ; and the war which 
iii/on ai t-; brake out between F ranee and England gave him a favour¬ 
ite - 0 opportunity of executing his purpose. 

§ 5. In :ii, accidental tvncootre r-etween the crews of an English 
; nd a N. >:num vessel at (i watering-place near Bayonne, one of’ the 
Inf icr wag killed. A scries of reprisals cnan- 1 on both aides, and the 
rvn Waino a soeruj of piracy between tho natters. At length a fleet 
ot 200 Nrmuiri vessels sot wdl to the smith for wine and other cum- 

Hi ties, and in their passage seised all the English nh-pg wliich they 
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. ritih, Landed the seamen, and seized the goods. The 
(£0 English seaports, informed of this incident, fitted out 

stronger and hotter manned than the others, and awaftec_ 

'v^_-j£Sifem y on their return. After an obstinate rnttle they put them to 
rent, and sunk, destroyed, or took the greater part of them (1293), 
The affair was now become too important to be any longer over¬ 
looked by the sovereigns, Philip cited the king, as duke of Guknv , 
to appear in his court at Paris, and answer for these offences; and 
Edward, finding hitmelf in immediate danger of war with the Scots, 
allowed himself to be deceived by the gross artifice of Philip, who 
propose that, if Edward would once consent to give him possession 
o iiuetme, c should think his honour fully repaired, would engage 
^ ils oro tj.it province immediately, and would accept of a very easy 
satisfaction for ail other injuries. But the French monarch was no 
v i - 1 /' U m h 0 ® 50861011 ^f Gutenne than the citation was renewed, 
v.. was condemned for nonappcarance, andGuiennc, by a formal 
^ f ur fcik’d and annexed to the crown 
V i ■-). Edward, fallen into a like snare with that which be himself 
, a y I' rc ‘ :t d for the 8cots, was enraged; and tho metre so us he was 
justly shamed of his own conduct iu being so cgrcgiously over¬ 
reached by the court of France, He formed alliances with several 
princes on tho continent, and sent a powerful army into Game, 
which met at first, with some success, but was ultimately defeated iu 
7 Quarter* The French king, in order to make a greater diversion 
cf the English force, and to engage Edward in dangerous and im¬ 
portant wars, formed a secret alliance with John Raliul, king of 
Scotland—the commencement of that strict union which during so 
many centuries was maintained by mutual interests and necessities 
between the French and Scottish nations. 


§ fh The expenses attending these multiplied wars of Edward, and 
* m preparations for war, joined to alteration* which had insensibly 
kikeu ptace iu the general state of flairs, obliged him to have he- 
qtlerit recourse to parliamentary supplies. Edward became sensible 
fbaf the most oxpeditiuus way of obtaining supply was to a ^mble 
tho deputies of all the boroughs* to lay before them the ncc<-ritiee of 
the atiLte, and to require their consent to the di niands of U h .. 
reign. For this rta^on he issued writs to the sheriflk enjoiniit^ ?} ! 
to send to parliament, along with two knights of the Mm t 
deputies from each borough wLtbm their county ; and these. r.ro’vihvl 
#Lth sufficient powers from their community' to consent, in \i K 
name, to what he aud his council should require of them: as it is 
a most equitable rule , says he, in hk preamble to this writ, that what 
concerns aU should he approved of by aft, and common danyers be 
Ttqxlkd by united efforts— a noble principle which laid the foundation 
of a fm aud equitable government, These writs wcie ijgmd in the 
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of his reign (1295), and arc regarded by 
the true epoch of the Bouse of Commons j out tnenr 
sufficient evidence that the representatives of the boroughs 
been summoned on previous occasions during Ids reign * and 
accordingly the parliament summoned by Simon do Montfort under 
Henry III. must be regained as the real foundation of the House of 
Commons.* ^ 01 

,.5hi!K ° f the M* ^crotly con* 

c,udctl Jolm ood Philip, lie marched into Scotland with o 

numerous army to chastise his rebellious vassal (1294) Ho rained 
a decisive victory ovor the Scots near Dunliar. All the southern 
parts of the country were instantly subdued by the English; and 
the u.'..blv. and timid Baho? hastened to make a solemn and irre- 
vocablo resignation of hia crown into ibo bands of Edward. The 
English king marched northwards to Aberdeen and Elgin, without 
meeting an enemy; and having brought the whote kingdom to a 
*"* state of tranquillity, returned to the south with his army 
cam-mg away with him the stone on which the Scotch kings were 
inaugurated, and to which the popular superstition paid tho highest 

I™" 111 ?- . Baho1 prisoner to Txmdon, md committed 

to custody in the Tower. Two years after ho was restored to 
Liberty, and submitted to a volunteiy banishment in France where 
Without making any further attempts for the recovery of his royalty’ 
he died in a private station. Earl Warrenno was left governor of 
flootl^iid, and Edward returned with his victorious army into Eng¬ 
land. - ^ 


§ 7. An attempt which he made about the same time for the re- 
wvery of Guienne was not equally successful. In order to cany n n 
. war, the lung stood in need of large sums of money, which lm 
raiHr d E r y arbitrary exactions both ou the clergy and laity, Hotwith 
standing his many noble qualities, Edward waa of an impericui! dis¬ 
position. He violutely refused to confirm the Great Charter; and 
a n ng his other heavy exactions, without the consent of parliament 
Iho^e on Bve xpoit of wool are particularly mentioned. The chtiry 
filler a vioh-nt struggle, were obliged to submit, and to pay a fifth 
purl of all their moveables. But the nobles and the commons were 
m ue successful in their resistance. They found intrepid leaders m 
Humphrey Rolurn, earl of Hereford, the constable, and Roger Bigod 
carl of Norfolk, the marshal of England, two patriate, °to whom 
o owes tlfe deepest gratitude, since they had the courage to 
withstood the arbitrary will of one of the most prudent and successful 
monarchy that had sat upon tl;o English throne since tho conquer. 


*£ th ; e rr "^ Qf *>gliah toriimmU** 

hot<u fu..] [|] -ti ;i"■ >ns to XJI. 


jm-1207. DISSENSIONS OF THE BARONS, 

7^5 j .} ass ^ m ^ c< ^ un eea-<joast an army which he purposed Un 
g®^ty(;tnjenne , while he himself should in person make an 
.mpQK the side of Flanders ; and he intended to put these forces 
- Under the command of the carls of Hereford and Norfolk ; hut these 
two powerful earls refused to execute his commands^ and affirmed 
that they were only obliged by their office to attend his person in the 
wm j. A violent altercation ensued ; and the king, in the height of 
ns passion, addressing himself to the constable, exclaimed. Sir Marl 

\iZ°r d \ V T if 1 cUhcr 9 ° w hang - £ y God ' Sir replied 

' n l l ^ r T T 1lan3 ' And he ‘“mediately deplrtod 
Ur „,‘ Si® ®" r i al) *? d £***. thirty other considerable batons, 
anuiii'it GuiLme awl 0 ^“® lai dasid^ the project of an expedition 
KLhaL^th i C T ad ° Ve / bt0 ““*«! l“t the eon stable 

w£^ en i? 

^SSBSSSBSBS: 
3X££tr*, SWSi'SS 

} j fy the purity of their intentions in all their past measures 

ont™ esM U shn l u at th ° tW ° dl f rtera < the Charter and that 
ilio ilrl t fii w rCC T® “ ^ «Wfinnation ; that a clause 
and tl™ wm d b " ean ttio oation for ever gainst all impositions 
nnrtn • V l “ ,ttt consent of parliament; and that they thnnselm 
g^ejr adhmnts who had refused to attend the kin, into JHaSL 
favour 'J V, 1 ^ t ^ e ° n ’°n® 3 j and should bo again received into 

and to ’ ° “ ° f ^ ales and 1115 cotmcil assented to these terms 

and tte cnarters ^re sent over to the kin, at Ghent in FhuS 

■ th / ro ?° nfi ™ed by him. KJv.ard 4s at last obliged ate 

the do f ttT fl al /w™ SSk ' S ’ te *®* ^ seal to the charters, L also to 

tsu^T; r * ST™ 4 . Mm 0f *“ V— which he Wl hUherS 
«fttrai!d of imposing arbitrary tasea upon the people Th»« »,-\- 

place ru 1297 , and in the 25th year of his rcigm MwJlS 

amli [ ;‘!p mptC<1 'V'''" 1 ® ^^'“Saffenicnts, and in 1305 „. <r v,U 
apple.! to Rome, and procured from that m 1!aiT COUi . t „ 

lution from all the oaths an! mmaoismeiito whiel.^J! v^j a ‘ -‘ ? ’ 
rvltomted toobsavre both the charters; but hra(W <>IU ‘° 
confirmation. Thus, after the Contois . f r , w | v / * 

tmy, and these ever accompanied with violent joaloukiit In C< - U J 
pul>hc convulsions, the Great Charter was finallv esUUbW.'I^ 

0 English nation have the honour of extorting, by ther m*J' 
vertmee, thiB concession from the ablest, the most warlike, and the 
most ambitious of all tlieir princes,* 

ehfij^v/jT eon ^ nnB ^ ofl 0I " ti36 Chaim see ajso Note; and Ihustvatvctis fjj) t c 


Mwcjr^y. 



EBWAIiD L Co 

< / ^‘os concluded between Franco and En£i 

ediiition of pope Boniface* Their union was cemented L 
- arrisge that of Edward himself, who was now a widower, 
TvirTf Margaret, Philip’s sister, and that of the prine ■ of Wales with 
Isabella, daughter of that monarch, Philip was willing to restore 
Guicnne to the English; Edward agreed' to abandon his ally the 
earl of Flandersj on condition that Philip should treat m like manner 
his ally the king of Scots* 

Ir war; hide- d high time for Edward to apply himself to the affairs 
of Scotland. There was one William Wallace, of a smalt fortune, 
but descended of an ancient family in the west of Scotland, whose 
courage prompted him to undertake, and enabled him finally to oc- 
complisb, tlie desperate attempt of delivering Ins native country from 
tno dominion of foreigners* This mart, whose valorous exploits are 
the object of just admiration, but have been much exaggerated by 
the trad i inns of his countrymen, bad been provoked by the insolence 
of an English officer io put him to death ; and finding himself ob- 
noxUnn, on that account, to tho severity of the administration, he 
U d into the woods, and offered himself as a leader to all those whom 
their crimes or bad fortune, or avowed hatred of the English, had re- 
due: i to a like r +! cessity. He was endowed with gigantic force of 
body, with heroic courage of mind, with disinterested magnanimity, 
with incredible patience^ and ability to bear hunger* f:digue, and all 
the severities of the masons \ and he soon acquired, among those des¬ 
perate fugitive* that authority to which his virtues so justly entitled 
him, Wallace having, by many fortunate enterprises, brought the 
valour of his followers to correspond to Lis own, resolved to strike a 
e IT -v against the English government ; and ho concerted the 
l fjr attacking Onu^by, to whom as justiciary the government 
had P. u deputed by Wamuue, at Scone, and of hddn- Yen**nee cm 
him for all the violence and tyranny cf which he had keii guilty. 
The jn txiary, appriwd of ble 1 ■, fbd hastily inh> K 

all tile other officers of that nation imitated his example ; their tome* 
add [ alacrity and courage to the Boots, who betook themselves to 
arms i 11 every quarter, Warrenue, hav log col lected an army of 40 000 
u-'-'i in tie; north of England, suddenly entered Scotland, but ’wag 
defeated by Wallace with great slaughter at Cambuskemwth, ncai 
Stirling. Among the skin waa Cresstngham, the English treasurer, 
wbase memory was so i arerruly odious to the Scots that they flayed 
b j dea l h dy, auo ira k aadclles and -nrtbs of his skin* Warrenne. 
finding die mnaindcr of Lib army much dismayed by this mtefurttmc, 
was obliged again toe vacua' - d kingdom, aud retire into England, 
V\ alhiri*, breaking into the r.e: ■ coin Es during the wint . 
season. I nn - ery jda^c waste wiiii fur and tt\* ..-rd ■ and after u^i . 1 
teig on all sidca, wiH out opptjfiitioBj ILo fury of bis rjjrages m far a# 



•97-1805* DEATH OF WALLACE—ROBERT BRUCE. 



loprtc of Durham, iio retained, loaded with spoils and i 
biy, iqio his own country ( 1297 ). ^ , m 

Edward now hastened over to England, collected the whole 
fitavy force of England, \\ aka, and Ireland, and marched with an 
army of nearly 100,000 combatants to the northern frontiers. Tho 
king gained a decisive victory over the Scots at Falkirk (1293). The 
whole Scottish army was broken, and chased off the field with great 
slaughter ; and the Scots never suffered a greater loss in any action, 
nor one which seemed to threaten more inevitableruin to their country! 

Ik 1 subjection of Sc-if land, notwithstanding this great victory of 
Edward, was not yet entirely completed. The English army, after 
reducing the southern provinces, was obliged to retire for want of 
pro^ i si one, and left the northern counties in tho hands of the .satires* 
f n 1 303 the Scots again rose In anas, and gained several successes. 
1 he king assembled both a great fleet and a great army ; and entering 
t in frontiers of Scotland, appeared with a force which the enemy 
could not think of resisting in tho open field. The English navy, 
uhick sailed along the coast, secured the army from any danger of 
famine; Edward’s vigilance preserved it from surprises; and by tbi* 
prudent disposition they marched victorious from one extremity of 
Ike kingdom to the other, ravaging the open country, reducing 
all the castles, and receiving the submissions of all the nubility, 
even those ol the regent. Wallace, though he attended the 
English army in their march, found hut few opportunities of tdg- 
it valour Which had formerly made him so terrible to his 
1 ■ AM ast that 1 * dy wa trior, wl io was do term med, uu i ■ d 31 
■ mu versa! slavery of Ids countrymen, still to mam tain hk inJa- 
pendency, was betrayed into Edward's hands by Sir John Moulin th, 
om '"end, whom he had made acquainted with tho place of his con- 
1 . nt. The king, whoso natural bravery m ■ -J u. ,naninnty al 1 . mid 
tavo induced him to respect like qualities in an enemy, enraged at 
&om ° of violence committed by Wallace during tlio fury of war, 
resolved to overawe the Scots by an example of severity. He ordered 
Wallace to bo mrdad ju chains to Loudon, to be tried , 
im] tor, though 1 o } 1 ad novur in ruh subn\iasions or sworn fud«y 
to England, and to be executed in SmiLhiielil (1305). But the 
.- c«Ah, already disguMvd at tr*o j reafc Innovations introduced bv I ho 
awonl * f * f^eror into their law* nud government, worn forth- r 
ema^l at the injustice and cruelly eseroiVd u { ,,,i Wallow - and it 
was not long era a new and mom fortunate loader ptmouU* him- 
»k, who conducted them iu liberty, to victory, and to vet ire* 

! 10. Robert Bruce, grandson of that Robert who | i:l d hZu ,.i>e of 
tlx competitors for tho crown, had succMed, l y lib grainikiihefa 
vtal father’s renunciation, to all l.U rigi;t . at : the demise id John 
S^Uol, together with the captivity of Edward, eldest eon of tliat 


EDWARD I. 

JjIf'CmC'i to open a full career to tlie genius and ambition 

n A i a meet j ns of t!l ° SoottUh nobility at DnmffC 
^SwVl. OO). he called upon them to throw off the English yoke j hut 
finding that John Cornyn, tho son of Halim’s sister,' and one of the 
most powerful of the Scottish nobles, was not ready to join his side 
Lmce attacked him in the cloisters of the Grey Priam, and, mania- 
2 ,ii - through the body, loft him for dead. Sir Thomas Kirk is, trie" 
ono of Bruce’s friends, asking him soon after if the traitor were -kin! 
1 bdtevc so, replied Bruce . And is that a matter, cried Kirk, , -k 
to be hfl to conjecture 1 I mill secure him. B>n wkdi he drew 
ij'h <L-7 .*i r, ran to Com yn, and stabbed him to the heart* 

ti 5 V" J h " °/, Cot ?r affiscd tho feal to <*<» conspiracy ol 

the Scottish nobles: they hk now no resource left butte shako 

off tho yoke of England, or to perish in tho attempt, Bruce was 
s- a-nudy crowned and unmgnra-'.d in the abbey of Scone, by the 
bis.K.p ofSt, Andrews, who had xvalously embraced Ids cause. The 
fciKhsJi were again chased out of the kingdom, except such as took 
y, el ter m the fortresses that sl.il remained in their hands; and 
Ward found that the hcots, twice conquered in his reign, mid 
Oku, defeated remit yet be anew subdued. Not discouraged wdth 
, , un ected dri’wdbw, he sent Aymcr de Valence with a con- 
^ ‘;,n mt ° 10 check the progress of the malcontents; 

I'!!, Hr i 0! ““i r3Uln " u . ne ’ t r*ctedly upon Bruce at Methvcn in 
J ,; t t hT 7 *11 OX? mtosuoh as ended in a total 

■ 7“ nu S ivith the most heroic courage, but was at last 

oboged to yield to superior fortune, and take shdto, with a few £ 

*wl u'£' »V*'i ls < 3, Edward, vowing revenge against the 

toTntrr'rt r ^ «■ army, and was preparing 

theater tho frontiers, secure of success, when ho unexpectedly 

i' VT rfr J C “ ri “ lc WOT), enjoining with his 

• ,f ,,T '- A ‘ h ; ,w f ou ““d successor to prosecute the' enterprise -u.d 
if ver todeeist till he had finally subdued the kingdom oi k.-lliml 

re expired in the ,69th year of his ago, and 35th ,.r his ri !j ‘ 
hated by Ills neighbours, but extremely resected and revered bv 
biH own uubjeeta* a 

TWtatpi** #1tw«d by this prince, and the projects which he 

fotart and l.rwitpil near to n conclusion, were more prudent more 

(.etil.ifty conduced and more advantageous to the solid interests of 
us than those which wore undertaken in any 

! !UlcratorB <* l>» sueco.-ors. Edward, however 'cxcepliornUe 
UIS rf,mauler may a M «r on tho load of justice, is thu model of , 
I- ucand warlike km, : he ■ indmdry, 

vy- dauev, and -ui. : pn V ; be w,«, frog d in all squin that were not 

* R.BSJIITJ lu» Kiit-wW to 'M,n till. xmUic tve^urm on & t,™* 

C 30 *“" )nj hi! ^ n writy; he was greet,.,,* and 
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his servants and courtiers ; and being of & majest ic 
all military exercises, and in the main well-proportion' 

, notwithstanding tho great length and the smallness of his 
was as well qualified to captivate the populace by his exterior 
appearance as to gain the approbation of men of sense by Ins more 
solid virtues* But the chief advantage which the people of England 
reaped, and still continue to reap, from the reign ol ibis great prince, 
was the correction, extension, amendment, and establishment of the 
laws, which Edward maintained in great vigour, and 1 ft much im¬ 
proved to posterity; for tho acts of a wise legislator commonly re¬ 
main, while the acquisitions of a conqueror often perish with him. 
This merit has justly gained for Edward the appellation of the English 
Justinian* 

§ 12* Edward IE, 1307-1327*—This x >T *nco, called Edward ol 
Caernarvon, from tho place of his birth, was 23 years of age at Lis 
father’s death* Tho prepossessions entertained in his favour kept 
tho English from being fully sensible of the extreme loss which 
they had sustained by the death of tho grrat monarch who filled the 
throne; but the first act of his reign blasted all these hopes, and 
showed Inin to be totally unqualified to rule. The indefatigable 
Robert Bruce, though his army had been dispersed, and ho hanselt 
had been obliged to take shelter in the western iales, remained not 
long inactive; but before the death of the late king had sallied from 
his retreat and again collected his followers, had appeared in the field 
mid had obtained by surprise an important advantage over Aymor do 
Valence, who commanded the English forces. But Edward, after 
marching a little way into Scotland, immediately returned upon Us 
footsteps and disband* J Ms army* His grandees perceived from this 
conduct that tho authority of the crown, fallen into such feeble 
hands, was no longer to be dreaded; and Edward’s passion for 
favourites coon gave them a pretext for complaint* There was one 
Biers'Qavestou, sou of a Gascon Imight of some distinction, who had 
honourably torved the Into king, and who, in reward of his merits, 
had obtained an establishment for his son m tho family of the prince 
of Wales, Tills young man boon insinuated himself into the afT c- 
of Ms master by his agreeable behaviour, and by supplying Mm 
^ith all those innocent though frivolous am oxwots-which stub d 
h's capftcity and Ills inclinations* Edward* after hi- accession, not 
coni y*t with conferring on him p^e^hms ■ hich had sufficed nr; an 
ft nanag« for a prince of the blood, daily loaded him with new 
l uoura and riches; married Mm to his own niece, sister of the carl 
of Gloucester: and e^xmod to enjoy no pleasure in hi a royal dignilp 
but aa it enabled Mm to exalt to thv highest splendour this object of 
fond affections. When he went to t rance* Kith in onk to dn 


oomage for the duchy of Gniofmc ami u« espouse 
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whom ho had long boon affianced, Edward left GavS ^ 

' of the realm, with more ample powers than had usmil^y 
Eiferred. 

It would afford bid little armament or instruction to dr-toil 
all the event? which at last drew down upon the favourite the tmdcal 
tali which he had courted through his insolence and ostentation. 
Thomaa, m\ nr Lancaster, cousin-german to the king, and iirst. pi inoe 
of the blood , headed a confederacy of the nobles against Gaveaten, 
and compelled the king to banish him (1308), Edward, however, 
contri ved to convert even this circumstance into a mark of favour 
by making his minion lord-lieutenant of Ireland, and shortly after 
managed to procure his recall. The king set no longer anv bounds 
(o his extravagant fondness and affection ; w hilst Gaveston himself, 
forgetting Un past misfortunes, and blind to their causes* resumed 
Id- former offensive behaviour. In 1311 a junto of the barons, 
besides extorting some measures of reform, obliged the king to pass 
an ordinance for the removal of evil counsellors, by which a great 
number of persona were by name excluded from every office of power 
and profit; and Piers Gaveston himself was for ever banished the 
king's dominions* under the penalty, in case of disobedience, of being 
declared a public enemy. But Edward, removing t York, freed 
himself from the immediate terror of the barons' power, invited back 
Gaveston from Flanders, which that favourite had made the place of 
his retreat, and declaring his banish meat to lie ilk al, and contrary 
1° the laws and customs of tho kingdom, openly reinstated him 
n his former credit and authority (1312). ‘ The barons, highly 
provoked at this disappointment, and apprehensive of danger to 
thcnwlvcs, from the declared animosity of so powerful a minion, 
saw that either his cr their ruin mi now inevitable. The earl of 
Lancaster, Guy, earl of Warwick, Humphrey Bohun, earl of Here¬ 
ford, Aymrv do Valence, i d of Pembroke, and others, renew ed wlih 
redoubled zeal tk r former ixmlkdcracieg against him. The carl of 
Lancaster suddenly rak d an army and marched to Y< ., k, where bo 
found the king already removed to Newcastle. He flew thither in 
pursuit of him ; mid Edward had just time to escape to Tynemouth, 
where he embarked, and sailed with Gaveston to Scarborough, lie 
1 ft his favourite in that fortress; but Guvision*sensible of the bad 
condition of his garrison, was obliged to capitulate, and to eui vender 
Uimsrlf prisoner. He was ultimately conducted, to Wanvvk cosiK 
J hr earls of f^ancanter, Hereford, and Arundel, I: incdhtU’ly n.j-aired 
thither; and without any rega d cither to the laws or the military 
aipitnlatioj), they ordered tho Lc&d of the obnoxious :V.cumte to be 
a truck off by the hands of the executioner, 

§ LL Thi terror of (be End inn power King aWted by the feeble 
conduct of ilie km.:, even the ka ^nguhn uf the began tc 




321-1327. EDWARD DETHRONED AND MURDERED. 

Alt! par ted for the west ; hut being disappointed in his 
' with regard to the loyalty of those parts, he passed ovfcr 
*2®^, where, ho flatter'd himself, ifo rmm was more popular* und 
wlhch ho hoped to find uninfected with the contagion of general rage 
which had seized the English, The elder Spcn^ r, created c ;rl of 
’Winchester, was left governor of the castle of Bristol> but the gar¬ 
rison mutinied against Mm* and he was delivered into the han ds of 
his enemies and executed. The king took shipping for Ireland; but 
being driven hack by contrary winds, he endeavoured to conceal 
hiinsell in the mountains of Wales* Ho was soon discovered 3 was 
put under the custody of tho earl of Leicester, and was confined in 
the castle of Kenilworth. The younger Spenser also foil into the 
hands of his enemies, and was executed without any appearance of a 
legal trial. Tho queen then summoned, in tho king*s name, a 
parliament at W estmjnstcr (Jan* 7, 1327), A charge was drawn 
up against the king, in which, even though it was framed by his 
inveterate enemies, nothing but hly narrow genius or his misfor¬ 
tunes were objected to him. His deposition was voted : the prince, 
already declared regent by his party, was placed, on the throne : and 
a deputation was sent, to Edward at Kenilworth, to require hk 
resignation, which menaces and terror soon extorted from him 
(Jan. 20). That unfortunate monarch was transferred to Berkeley 
Ciistle, and the impatient Mortimer secretly sent orders to his keeper., 
instantly to despatch him. These ruffians threw Mm on a bed, held 
him down violently with a table which they flung over ham, thrust 
'uto his intestines a red hot iron, wMch they inserted through a 
horn; and though the outward marks of violence upon bis person 
Hero prevented by tMs expedient, the horrid deed was discovered to 
all the guards and attendants by tho screams with which the agonizing 
^uig filled the castle while his bowels wera consuming (Sept. 21), 
-Lhuii mi, • rably perished, m the 44th year of hla ago and 21st of his 
icigiij Edward IL, tlmu whom it is not easy to imagine a prince less 
nUrd for govrming the fierce and turbulent people subjected to his 
authority. 
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A,D. 

1 17 2 * Action of Edward 1. 
l2as * Conquest of Wales. 

1r Illc J(fwa from England. 

JG. Conqaea^ of Seotinnd. 
i “05* WfUlaec, citi. ?ed in London. 

1 30 T. Acer^on of Ed ward IT* 

* Jl *. is*tiio u! IMumockkurn, and Unto- 


prrutenc*’ of Scotland unde: 
H ubert Brace. 

1822. The carl of Lancaster 
and executed, 

1SSO. Queen Isabella Inrsuion England, 
and depoecs her btiaband. 

1821. Tbo king ttiurtoTcd at Jtorketoj 
L'oatte. 
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of Edward Hi. 


Obv.: EDVARD . TYEI M’.A * tLKX . iMi' Z FJCANC' . 1>. HYT>'g* I lie Idftg nlftnrttl i: fn 
a bin (iyp'i aupi’iasMl to relate i a the naval victory gained by him over the Frrueh Uteri 
off Sky*, aji. 13-to). Rev, ; tiro ■ Tituesrofs ; i»eb r mkuivw : jllorvh ■ if .at +, 
OroKj liewy, ■with a ftra-de-Ili at oath point, and a lion passant under a crown m each 
quarter, 

CHAPTEEi X. 

HOUSE OF FLAKTAGRNET COXTlKUER. — EDWARD Ul* A^D 

Elen a hr 11 * a*r. 1327-1399. 

§ J. Accession of Howard III. War with Seotland. § 2. Fall of Mortimer. 
§ King 1 * :i< IminUtmtion. War with Scotland. Rattle of Halidown 
Hill, § 4, Edward's claim io the crown of France* § 5, War with 
France* § ft. Dofgt#tfa disturbances* AiTnirs of Brittany, §7, licnsiwAl 
of the Fr^jidi war. Battle of Crccy* § 8. Captivity of the king of Scoti* 
Calni* taken. § 9, Institution of the Garter, War in Guieime and batik 
df Poitiers, § 19* Captivity of king John. Invasion of France and peace 
d Ercligni. §11. I lie Black Prince in Cs^tDc, Rupture with France. 
5 1-. Ifculh of thu pi film of Wain, r^alh anil din- of t^o kii-g. 
£ 13* MkceUnneou* tnuutArtiori* of thk reign* § if, Attftufoft ®t 
HrcUAUD JI. Insurrections* § 15* Discontent* of tho nobility, Expul¬ 
sion or execution of the king's ministers. § 16. Couutei^revolution; 
Ascendancy of the duke of Lancaster* Cabal, and murder of the duke cf 
Glr icffitir. § 17* Death of John of Gaunt, duke of Launosier. Revolt of 
hin r -«m IT'nrv, Bepv-'ilou, datlij and character of the king* G jig. 
The WteMtes. 

§ I. Edward TIL, 1327 '1377,—After the kmg’a Lsurder a council 
of n^oney was appointed by pai li ament, aud the etui of Lstneafilcr 
w*va liuuiu guardian and protector of tho king** person, wr^ at the 
*#■* nf 14, amended the throne with thu lii.k of Edward 10* The 
real power howoyor wns in the hands of Isabella and Mortimer, 

Thu (toiled the opiKiituDtly offered hy the urec tiled Bfcnfce of 

F'ti/kdi government to runka jsomr davastitling meuRdons into 
the northern eminth n. The young king, who had put himself at the 
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WAR WITH SCOTLAND, 




army in order to repress them, was near falling inti 
}''tho enemy. Douglas, having surveyed exactly the 
'the English camp, entered it secretly in the night-time, 
ft holy of 200 determined soldiers, and advanced to the royal 
tent, with the view of killing or carrying off the king in the midst 
of his army. But some of Edward's attendants, awaking in that 
critical moment, made resistance ; his chaplain and chamberlain 
sacrificed their lives for his safety j the king himself, after making 
a valorous defence, escaped in the dark 5 and Douglas, having lost 
the greater part of his followers, was glad to make a hasty retreat 
with tire remainder. Boon after, the Scottish army decamped with¬ 
out noise in the dead of night; and having thus gotten the start 
of the English, arrived without further loss in their own country, 
r rhLs in -If-rious campaign was followed by a disgraceful peace. As 
the chum of superiority in England, more than any other cause, had 
tended to inflame the animositks between the two nations, Mortimer, 
btjsid :s stipulating a marriage between Jane, si si or of Edward, and 
David, the son and heir of Robert, consented to resign absolutely this 
cldm, to give up all the homages done by the Scottish parliament 
and nobility, and to acknowledge Robert as independent sovereign of 
Scotland. This treaty wm ratified by parliament, 1828, but w.,- 
nevertheless the source of great discontent among the people* 

§ 2 . But the fall of Mortimer was now approaching. Having per- 
EUT'dod the earl of Kent that his brother, king Edward, was still 
alive, and detained in sonic secret prison in England, he induced the 
unsuspicious earl to enter into a conspiracy for Ills restoration, and 
thru caused him to be condemned by the parliament, and ^.ocun d 
(1330). The carl of LanoaeUr, on pretence of his having assented 
Uj thk conspiracy, was soon after thrown into prison: and many of 
the prelates and nubility were prosecuted. Mortimer employed Lb Is 
angutfl to crush all his enemies, and to enrich himself and Ids fan !y 
by the forfeitures. He assumed the title of carl of March, affected a 
fltate and dignity equal or superior to the royal; his pow.r Imamu 
f o.idablu to every one; and all parties, forgetting pad imimnflitu-s, 
inspired in their hatred of Mortimer. It was im|- mHo tlmt tiie?o 
ahu-es could long escape the observation of a prittca endowed with 
■° much spirit and judgment os young Edanub lie communicated 
hi * ifttoaltatts of subverting Mortimer to noversl nobles ; and the cass le 
of Nottingham was chosen for the scene of their enterprise. The 
tpii^a-dowagcr and Mortimer lodged in tliat fortress: tile king also 
w uh admitted, though with a few only of his attendants; and as the 
was strictly guarded, the ga>s locked every evening, and the 
* to ys carried to the queen, it became necessary to eniomtmioafe the 
diHijui to sir William Eland, the gpvenuu, who ecu Lundy t. •.•;*. pvt 
'n it. By hfe direction the kind's fiivaicmtes were admitted tbrnugb 
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ubtjaliucous passage, which had formerly been contrived 
It/Wdet from the castle, but was now buried in rubbish ] . v 
, ^without having it in bis power to xonta resistance, was 
ifhly seized in an apartment adjoining to the queen’s* A parlia¬ 
ment was immediately summoned, which condemned hlm ? fioin the 
supposed notoriety of the facts alleged against him, with nt trial, or 
hearing his answer, or examining a witness j and he was hanged on a 
gibbet at Tyburn (1330), The queen was confined to her own house 
nt tier manor of Hi Bings; and though the king, during the remainder 
of her lile, paid hor a decent visit once or twice a year, she never was 
able to reinstate herself in any credit or authority/ 

§ 3* Edv aid, having now taken the reins of government into his 
own hands, u, plied himself with industry and judgment to redress 
all those grievances which had proceeded either from want of au¬ 
thority in the crown, or from the late abuses of it. The robbers, 
thieves, murderers, and criminals of all kinds, hud, during tho 
comae of { iMic convulKions, multiplied to an enormous degree, and 
were openly protected by the great barons, who made usoV them 
aqdnat their enemies* Many of these gangs had become so nume ¬ 
rous as to require tho kilims own presence to disperse them; and be 
exerted both courage and industry in executing this salutary office* 
for ihe next three or four years Edwards attention was engaged 
with the aOhirs of Scotland, Tho wise and valiant Robert Bm>\ 
who had recovered by arms the independence of his country, dot! 
soon after the last treaty of peace with England, leaving David, bis 
a minor, under the guardianship of Randolph, earl of Murray’ the 
c lupumon of all his victories* A good deal of disecutent had been 
excited among many of tile English nobility by tho non-performance 
of licit article of tho treaty by winch they were to be restored to 
their estates in Scotland* Under the influence of Ik e e feelings they 
received ou Rettu . up Edward Bohol, the son of John, wlio was 
then residing in Normandy, ns a pretender to the Scottish crown x 
and Edward wcretly encoun^cd lialiol m tho enterprise, and gave 
countenance to tjie nobles who were disposed to join in tho - 
The arms- of Ratio! vero attended with RurprUing success; that priuca 
was crowned at Scone (1332); and David, hii competitor, was sent 
over to France with his betrothed wife, Jane, lister to Edward* But 
RnLiJ'h imprudence, or his ncc Uib e-, making him dlsiimis the greater 
pa - ! of hi» English followers, ho was attacked on a suddtn near Annrm, 
put to the ,»ut, and chased into England in a miserable condition; 
and thou lent bi« kingdom by a revolution as sudden as that by 
which be had acquit**! it, 

Wdlo Ihd'ol enjoyed his Kf.orl-hv 1 and precarious loyalty, ho 
had offered to at 5 nowledgc Kdwar i s ; rii»rily. and to she 

prinecKH Jane, if tho pape’e mu^nt could h obtained for dissolving 
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jJRirtAifi hopes of recovering their independence; and the 
except a tew fortresses which ho had not the meat 
^:.-4eknovvlodged the authority of Robert Bruce, But the md m 
parties in England, after the death of Caves ton, restored that 
kingdom to its native force, and opened again the prospect of reducing 
Scotland ♦ Edward assembled forces fr in Gascony, Flanders, Ireland, 
and Wales, for this important enterprise, which, joined v.ith rho 
English, formed an army amounting, according to the Scotch writers, 
to 100,000 men. The array collected by the Bruce exceed'd not 
30,000 combatants; but being composed of men who had distin¬ 
guished themselves by many acts of valour, who we r random! des¬ 
perate by their situation, ..rid who were inured to all the varietks of 
fortune, they might justly, under such a leader, he deemed formidable 
to the most numerous and best appointed armies. He * ^led him* 
Barmt'ckbum, about two miles from Stirling, v. here, on the 
*15th Jane, 1314, he gained a great and decisive victory over the 
English, which secured the independence of Scotland, and I herd Brace 
° n the throne of that kingdom. The king himself narrowly escaped 
by taking shelter in Dunbar, whose gates were opened to him by the 
earl of March, and he thence passed by sea to Berwick, 

§ 15, The king 1 !* chief favourite, after the death of Gfaveston, was 
Hugh 1 q Despenscr, or Spenser, a young man of English birth, of 
Ugh rank, and of a nobio family, who possessed all the exterior 
accomplishments of person and addre&s which were fitted to engage 
the weak mind of Edward. His fain r was a nobleman Yeuemblo 
rom bia years, respected through all his past life for wisdom, valour, 
and integrity, and well died, by his talents and experience, to have 
supplied the defects both of the Mug and of bis minion; but no 
fc^mer was Edward's attachment declared for young Spenser than the 
turbulent Lancaster, and most of tl. great bar ns, regarded him .-?$ 

' : ' ri td, m i i : 3 i 1 v : object of their animosity, and formed violent 

i 3ms for hie rum. After committing many disorders they enter d 
London with their troops (1321); rmd giving in to the parliament, 
' v luoh was then sitting, a charge n amst the Seasons, of which they 
* , + h Jiipted not to prove one article, they procured, bymen&OLS aul 
Vl <>lcncc 7 a scnt< noo of attainder and perpetual exile against these 
r nudat«ra. In the following year Edward 1 asteued with ; army to 
! lt * l narcbes of Wales, tho chief a*rfit of the j war of bis enemies, whom 
0 found totally unprepared for jvr-Lumcc. Lnirasb-r, in order to 
Kev Cf) t tho total ruin of bis party, suratooued * ogether his vassal* 
" lE ■ retainer*; declared bis alliance wiiL Gotland. which h i) teng 
^'^PjOtod ; and being joined by tli*> earl of Hereford, advanced 
'V'“ his forces against the king. But l* ing slisit panted in that 
1 Wi of operations, L- fled with his army to the north, il (’XpcrtruUm 
-'•4 there joined by bis Sdoi-tSflh allies: he wa* puhiU-4 by ite* 
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m army diminished daily, till Re came io Boroug 
1 ' waB defeated and captured. Lancaster, who was gu: 



^Wllioji, was condemned by a court martial, and led to ckg- 
>n. He was clothed in a mean attire, placed on a lean jade 
without a bridle, conducted to an eminence near Pomfret, one of 1 1 is 
own castles, and there beheaded (1322). 

§ 16. Edwin d, after making one more fruitless attempt against 
Scotland, whence he retreated with dishonour, found it mu ssary to 
terminate he utilities with that kingdom by a truce of thirteen years 
Tois truce was the more seasonable for England, because the nation 
was at that juncture threatened with hostilities from France. Charles 
tlio Fair had :*me grounds of complaint against the king’s minister- 
“ 1J fHucnue , and queen Isabella, who had obtained permissioit to go 
over io J^ri-s, and endeavour to adjust m an amicable manner the 
difference with her brother, proposed that Edward should resign the 
dominion of Guicrme to his son, now thirteen ve^ra of age| and that 
tho prince should come to Paris, and do the homage which every 
vassal * wcd i0 ida superior lord. Spenser was charmed with the 
contrivance : young Edward was sent to Paris : and the ruin covered 
under this fatal snare was never perceived or suspected by any of 
the English council (1325). 

The queen, on her arrival in France, had there found a great 
number of English fugitives, the remains of th J .ancaatrian faction ; 
an-L their common hatred of Spenser soon heg-.it a secret friendship 
rmd O' rreypond.net> between them and that princess; Among tho 
retd was young Roger Mortimer, a potent baron hi the Welsh 
marches, who was easily admitted to pay his court to, queen Isabella. 
The graces of hia person and address advanced him quickly in her 
affections. He became her confidant and counsellor in all her mea- 
aurea; and gaining ground daily upon her heart-, ho engaged her tc 
euerihee at last to her passion all the sentiments of honour and of 
f 1 lity to her husband, Mortimer lived in tho m,, t declared inti- 
rr-,\ru with her ; a correspondence was socially cabled on with the 
malcontent party In England ; and when Edward, informed 0 | \h^o 
alarming circumstances, required her seedily to return with the 
pHiic r she publicly replied that would never set foot in the 
kingdom till t:>-r.ser was for ever remold from Ids presence and 
councils—a declaration winch procured her great popularity m Bng- 
bud, >tnd throw a docent veil over all her treasonable enterprises, 
afh;mc.^i young Edward with Philippa, daughter of the count of 
Hoilan-1 and Hainault; and V mug, hy the assistance of this prince 
enlisted hi her service nearly 3000 mm, she set sail from the harbour 
of and lauded safely and without opposition on the coast uf 
^ ,in ’^k (13 l 5). Stm -vny joined by tho ka.U «>f Kent and Norfolk, 
and many of th ; and Edward, being desert^ by hi 




i-l$3G. EDWARD’S CLAIM TO CROWN OF FRANCK 

!cr marriage, which was not yet consummated. Ed 
s of recovering that important concession made by MorljuJ 
sis minority, willingly accepted the offer ; but as the dethroning. 
Ql Ualiol bad rendered this stipulation of no effect, the king prepared 
to reinstate Mm in possession of the crown, and advanced towards 
the north with an array for that purpose* Douglas, t he Scottish regent, 
was defeated and slain at H&hdovm-hili, a little north of Berwick. 
Baliol was acknowledged as king by a parliament held at Perth 
(1333), and the superiority of England was again recognised ; many 
of the Scottish nobility swore fealty to Edward; and to complete 
the misfortunes of that nation, Paliol ceded Berwick, Dunbar, Box- 
borough, Edinburgh, and all the south-east counties cf Scotland, 
which were declared to be for ever annexed to the English monarchy 
But the Scots were still far from being subdued. In 1335, and 
again "in tho following year, Edward w as obliged to proceed thither 
with an army; and as a war was now likely to break out between 
Branco and England, the Scots had reason to expect from t! . In¬ 
cident a great diversion of that force which had so long oppressed and 
overwhelmed them, 

§ 4. This war was occasioned by Edward’s claim, to the crow u of 
Branco, which embroiled the two countries for more than a century. 
Upon the death of Charles IV. in 1328 without male issue* Philip do 
Valois, the cousin of Charles, succodod as Philip VI., sine by the 
French law no female was capable of succeeding to the crown. 
Edw ard III., however, laid claim to fho crown in right of his i ■ t 
I sabella; and since llio last three kings of France had all lift 
d ■ ;ht( rs, who were si ill alive, he maintained that, though Ids 
mother Isabella was, on account of her r x, incapable of succj .din.., 
a right to the crown could Be transmitted to him through her. But 
ex eu if this argument Mid been of any avail, Charles, king of Navarre, 
had a preferable title to the throne (sec genealogical table below).* 
Edward's claim indeed was so unreasonable, and so thoroughly dis¬ 
avowed by the whole French until n, that to insist on it was no Iv r 
than pretending to the violent conquest of the kin lum , and E i& 

* Tli* following panoeloglcrtl tnblc t>ihii the kiMiat t K lvn J 11!. and 
BlUlip VI. tkfiii their <\ Far,- a since V Philip tit. 
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tijt lie wo aid never have further thought of it hal 

several particulars he had found reason to coh^ _ 

conduct with regard to Guiemie, as well as of that 
pmte?r5 having given protection to the exiled David Bruce, nod 
support' d, or at least encouraged, the Scots in their struggles for 
independence* 

§ 5. Edward now began to prepare for war, formed various 
rtli.i Liccs on the continent, and assumed the title of king of France 
(1337). lb crossed ove r to Fhinders, where ho had obtaine d the 
svllv.'siuii of Van Arte vtdde, the leader of the popular p&rtv amen * 
the Flemings (133S) ; and in the following year he invaded Franco, 
but was obliged to retreat without effecting anything, Edward 
ho we ver, was a prince of too much spirit to be discoursed by the 
iii ^.1 difticoltus of an undertaking; and he was anxious to retrieve 
bift honour by more successful and more gallant enterprises. Philip, 
apprized from the preparations winch were making both in England 
the Low Countries that he must exj^ect another invasion from 
Edward, fitted out a great fleet of 400 vessels, manned with 40,000 
ih- t»; and he stationed them off Sluys, with a view of intercepting 
king la bis fa; to the continent. (1340). The English navy 
was much inferior in number, ooodstin; only of 240"sail; but 
whether it worn by the superior abilities of Edward, or the -renter 
dexterity of his seamen, they gained the wind of the enemy, anil Lad 
ibc mm 3u their hack a, and with thus© advantages began ihn action 
r i he Flemings, descrying the battle, hurried out of their harbours' 
arej brought a reinforcement to the English, which, earning unex- 
penally, had a greater effect than in proportion to its power and 
uu ml Kirs, 230 French ships were taken; 30,000 Frenchmen were 
kdicri, with two of their admirals: the loss of the English was incon- 
eklctabk computed to the greatness and imp rtance of the vlclorv, ’ 
i'ltf. though the lustre of this success inctniMd the king'a 

autburiiy among his allies, and th. mth Edward marched to the 
frontiers of France at the head of above 100,000 men, eousintmu 
chiefly of foreigners, nothing of importance followed. A peace was 
concluded In the course of lhe year between the two monarch® and 
Ed wan] return'd to England, 

§ G. Edward now found himself in a had situation both with his 


f vii jujoplu ruid with foreign states; and it required all his genius 
and <;i parity to extricate kitn»»?lf from such multi piled difficulties and 
f-ml-arTfi^>meTtL,>. Mia unjust and exorbitant claims on Franco and 
'Scotland hud engaged him in an implacable war with thrao two 
kiriKflnms: he had lost almost all ins foreign ullianccft by 1 sin Irregular 
piiyuicma: ho v.wa deeply involved iiv debts, for which he owr-d a 
coiurjtijLug ini treat: ersc&ptlus naval victory, none of his mliUu v 
operations \ w\ bxti at Lauded oven with gh -y or renown ; the arumo- 
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ctJrdhfa Mm ami the clergy, especially Stratford, arc'Si 

to whom tlio charge of collecting the taxe s hkLAJta. 
was op:'Vi and declared \ the people were discon¬ 
tented on account of many arbitrary measures in which he had been 
engaged : and what was mote dangerous, the nobility, taking advan¬ 
tage of Ms present necessities, were determined to ret rench his pow er, 
and, by encroaching on the ancient prerogatives of the crown, to 
acquire to themselves independence and authority. The parliament 
named an act to confirm the great charter anew* and to Oblige all the 
chief officers of the law and of the state to swear to tho regular ob¬ 
servance of it* They enacted that no peer should bo punished but 
by tho award of his peers in parliament; that the chief officers of 
state should be appointed by tho advice of parliament; and that they 
sivttld answer before parliament to any accusation brought against 
them. In return for those important concessions, tho parliament 
offered tho king a grant of 20,000 sacks of wool; and his wants wore 
60 nr g£Tit from tho clamours of his creditors and tho demands of his 
foreign allies, that he was obliged to accept of tho supply on these 
hard conditions. He ratified this statute in full parliamen; i but ho 
subsequently issued an edict to abrogate and annul it ; and after 
two years of this arbitrary exertion of royal power, the obnoxious 
statute was formally repealed by tho parliament. 

A disputed claim to tho succession of Brittany ou the death of the 
duke John HI, again attracted Kdward’s attention towards France, 
1 lie eucce^rbon was claimed by the count de 1 lent fort, John's brother 
by a second marriage* and by Charles de BMh, nephew of die French 
king, who had married John's niece, Montibrt offered to do homage 
to ltd ward as king of France fur the duchy of Brittany, and pror-osed 
a strict alliance for the support of their mutual pretensions. Edward 
f-aw Immediately the a-Wantages a L tending this treaty ; Mo fit fort, an 
active and valiant prince, closely united to him by in ten t, opened 
at once an entrauco into the heart of France, and ailhttli d him much 
tiiorc flattering views than his allies on the side of Germany and the 
I-ow Countries. Monitork hmvdver, tell into the hands of hb , f! c- 
mica; was conducted as a prisoner to Park?; but Jane of Flar.drrs, 
countess of Mont fort, the m>,st..-j • urdinnrv we man of tho age, after 
•m- had put bnitany in a good pu.-'tw of defence, rhiit hei^riftem m 
Hcnnobonno till oho was relieved by tbo auoemirn which Fdwaoi 
-r muter the command f Sir Walter Mann v, one of ri lc bnu^i 
captains of England (1342), m 

$7. In the autumn of It* an • yc.ir Edward uu<l.-rt,T,.t >, 
1 -rajn, tl.« defence of tho twiwtes of Montfnrt; and ,- ’lU 
n ice with Franco was now expired, tho war, which ti c K.iglUh a: „i 
French had hitherto carried on as allies to the comjvrtttdra 1 .1 
I ritiiiny, was tliouceforth conducted in the name and under the 
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the two monarohs. This war, like the preaJ 
^yh^thout any important advantages on either side 

FT* tlW *"* 0f lh0 two W* Stories which 
A.L^h+iied fiucu a Ituairc upon EdwartTa reicrri t; n „ i i * 

1 - ««* 

I rettch army, and embarked at Southampton, on Wd rT^ < 
nearly 1000 sail of all cUmermcma* carrying with Rim i, * i L 
the chief nobilhy of England, hk eldest son, The prince of'* 
16 J»™ «f -BP. The winds proved t ong contra^™ a „d n ^ ’ ™ W 
despair of arriving in time in Gniennc at M*t or]?,” - ^ ;* ng ’ m 
rail to Normaudy, and safely disembark i i - rdtreu ^ IS '^ et to 
(July, 1340). 7 barUd fa at La Hogue 

This piv. which, d4rin<- thp nnnrc fl 4 i 
crowned with the most splendid sne- ^ ^ '“S* aaa ^^ waa 

below Abbeville when iJF~ , d ^ cri,S!; L ' llc nver Somme 
i.«A..r i ■ r . n- 33 OTBrtak «‘ '>y tho French armv Jle 

S-STBS! th y lllu "f 1 ^ 

irsus"—it *£££t 

sss assn rs EF JE 

that liad yet been .W “ f ««N* An flat 

The invention of artilleiy was at (his imT y ' ' oc P a *Jf“ m Eu «H*- 
as in England, hut nST* in hL ^ m 03 

prooably left his cannon behind him, which he w 1 
cnemnhranco. After a long day's march from Abbeville <h f 

army BnperfecUy formed into three lines arrived -dr ! t .v. ^ 

° f th ° mmT ‘ ’ Tt<1 fi ™ t K "A 

snnj ?zt - J 

TVhb.Xf h |- Pl fl’ ' •- ^ the 1» id 1’tC dP d’ 

pin" B lh r^o'S “*** thS ** ■«. —e ahi 

times the number of tlm E^i.rh But il™ ’ T“ ^ 
BU-xrkr to the mlvanme ..fail .!:• fo^t523£.“ # *? 
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on the approach of the enemy, kept their raifelil 
^ ; and the Genc^o first began the attach, 

ja^fifapponecl, a little before the engagement* a ibunder-shower, 
which had moistened and relaxed the strings of the Genoese crosj;- 
hows ; their arrows, for this reason, fed short of the enemy. The 
English archers, taking their hows out- of their cases, poured in a 
shower of arrows upon this multitude who were opposed to them, 
and soon threw them into disorder. The young prince of W: > had 
the presence of mind to take advantage of this situation, and to lead 
on his line to the charge. The young prince had been knighted Only 
a month before; and Edward, who was watching the battle from a 
windmill, resolved to leave to his son the glory of the victory* 
Although the prince was then hard pressed by the French, the king 
refused* o send succours to his assistance, saying, “ Lot the child win 
his spurs, and let the day be his ; 1 After a stout resistance the 
French cavalry was thrown into disorder i iho count of Alan 70 c, v ,l-= 
slain 1 the Welsh infantry rushed into the throng, and noth their 
Long knives cut the threats of all who had fallen; nor was any 
quarter given that day by the victors. The king of France advanced 
in vain with the rear to sustain the line commanded by his brother. 
Ho had liinmlf a horse killed under lum, and was at length obliged 
to quit the field of "battle. The whole French a-.my took to flight, 
and was followed and put to the sword, without mercy, till the 
darkness of th night put an md to 111© pursuit, Dio kb*/, < n 
Isis return to the camp, flow into the arms of the prince of W ales, 
and exclaimed, “My bravo ton! persevere in your honourable 
course: you are my son; for valiantly have yen acquired younwlf 
to-day, and worthy are you of a crown. 1 * From this time the young 
prince became tho terror of the F*-- nch, by whom ho waa called 1 he 
Black Prince, from tho colour of the ami our whifdi he Wore* on is: 
day. 

This bat Ik, which is known by the nanio of il :0 bnUle <*1 Crewi, 
Ixegan id soul four o'clock in the afternoon, and continued till evening 
(Aug. 20, lo4G), On the day of I alto and ou tV eimim" there 
toll, by a moderate computntniri, 1200 French kniplito, 1400 gon/lle- 
uirn, 4000 miu-fit-ann*, bcfiidcs about 30,000 of inferior rank r 
many of ihr principal nobilit y of France and the king of IkJ senna 
were 1 l it i>n (he field of hat tie ■ The tol-t of the king of Thi-tmio 
w ?5 ro 131 'irk,. P. 3 . IIc wak Mind fn m a, , but, 1 *g tng r<>• ,ivr-d to 
h«wiri fcw pursue ansi ft- an cxempto to others, be ordered the rciua 
of his bridle to ho tied on rack side to two geni i omen of his train ; 
and 1 is dead body, and those of his aft aidants, were nft. rwardi- ihui»l 
among the slain, with tlicir horses standing by them in thal eituntton. 
ft is said that the crest of the kim- of IVjhemia w,-is three osfricP 
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L lm motto Ich dien , I sore, which the prince ot 
^cessora adopted in memorial of this great victory.* 
j c -vm no leas remarkohk for the small l ss sustained by 
- ^gbah than for the great slaughter of the French i there were 
kjlh'd in it only one esquire and three knights, and very few of inferior 
ramr. The king, not elated by his present prosperity so far m to 
expect the total conquest of France, or even that of any considerable 
provinces, limited his ambition to the conquest of Calais, which would 
e-cure an easy entrance into France; and after the interval o''a few 
days, which he employed in interring the slain, he marched with 
hH victorious army, md presented himself before that place 

$ 8 ‘ While Edward was engaged i n this siege, which employed 
h>m nearly a twelvemonth, them passed in different places many 

T‘ r n " 1 ; ^ T d “ U f ° &C honoat of English am;-:. Tho 

earl of Derby, who commanded she English forces in Guienne, carried 

hla V*™ 1 "”* ,be ! ™ k * “ *• Doire, and filled all the southern 
prov 11 ices of France wit h horror and devastation. The Scot, under 
tl,i er .innaml ot th. ,r king, David Brace, entered Northumberland, 
till V*ra com, etely defeated by Henry Percy, at Nayflle’s Crass 
llur.iam (Qel. 12, lJ-ift) : and tho lung liimaclf was taken nda , r 

ril 'm?" 1 ' l” 1 ^ n ° bll rT D , a ' ■' 1 Bmcc was detained ; n captivity 
“Hi 367 * wkcn he waa liberated for a ransom of 100,000 marlu: 

The mwn <>f Calais had been defended with remnrhablo viAhnee 

rT*' n TYT by ! 3,e h' 7 '™ 1 ’ during a siege of Anu^i 
luiigth, and Philip had made a vara attempt to relieve it. At length 
arr-. r eudurng all the extremities of famine, John do Vianne Ve 
"ovemor surrendered unconditional])-, Aug. 4, 1347. The sto'rv 
r’uis that Ei.'card had at first resolved to put all the garrison to 
-t uth ; but that at lost he only lasted that six of the most con- 
httkfaaJle Citizens should bo scat to him, to be disposed of as he 

•; JF*?* *«M «mo to his camp! cam-in., the 

city in their hands, bareheaded and barefooted 
l,out ftdr necks; and on these conji.ion. he pal, a 
he lrvcsof aU tho ramainder When this intelligence wae conveyed 
p table it struck the inhabitants with consternation; and tl.«v 
found then.-, 'ves incapaNo of coming to any resolution in so cruel 

“’’u f " 1 ‘“TT At 1351 one of tlle principal inhabitants 

< - • ! Eustace do St. 1 iotc, stepped forth aud declared himself 


vilHu 


I* 


! the 


0 ^counter death for tko «af. tv of hia friends and CO m> 
another immnted by hh e : .ample, fr-ada a like geucrou. 
' , Rtld J 1 fvivrih Panted ihcrasolvca tu tho same fate; 
* - a number was boou completed* Theec heroic l>ur- 

'' V l T :d »mth ofthlH tradition. S*.- 

7,3 - ' 4rtB m Arcliuttiiogia, ynj. xndi, 


«*unjr. 



Mhiw'i Crota. 

gc.. s appeared before Edward in the guise of mniofnotora, livid at hit 
feet tiio keys of their city, and were ordered to Ijo led to execution. 
It is surprising thnt o cenerous a \ rinco should ever have entertained 
such ft barbarous purpose against such men; and still more that he 
should seriously persist in the resolution of executing^*, But th« 
entreaties of his queen saved hiB memory from that infamy: siio 
threw herself on her knees l*'loro him, and, with tears in her »*y.s 
hogged the lives of these citizens. Having obtained her request, bIiu 
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fcm into her tent, ordered a repast to be set before tlj 
making them a present of money and clothes, dismisi 
safety.* The king, after taking possession of Calais, ordered 
all the inhabitants to evacuate the town, and peopled it anew with 
English; a policy which probably preserved so long to his successors 
the dominion of that important fortress. He made it the staple of 
wool, leather, tin, and lead; the four chief, if not the sole, com¬ 
modities of the kingdom for which there was any considerable de¬ 
mand in foreign markets. 

Through the mediation of the pope’s legates Edward concluded a 
truce with France; but, even during this cessation of arms, an attempt 
was made to deprive him of Calais (1348). Edward, however, being 
informed of the plot, proeqeded to Calais with 1000 men; and when 
the French presented themselves to take possession of the town, 
according to the stipulation, he rushed forth with cries of battle and 
victory' (Jan. 1, 13*19). The king, who fought as a private man, 
distinguished himself in single combat with a French knight named 
Itibaumont, by whom he was !wice struck to the ground, but whom 
he at last made prisoner. The French officers who had fallen into 
the lurnds of the English were admitted to sup with the prince of 
Wales and the English nobility; and after supper the king himself 
came into the apartment, and went about conversing familiarly with 
one or other of his prisoners. He openly bestowed the highest enco¬ 
miums on Itibaumont; called him the most valorous knight that 
he had ever been acquainted with; confessed tlrnt be himK-if had at 
no time been in so great danger as when engaged in combat with 
him; and presented him with a string of pearls which he wore about 
liis own haul. 


§ 9. It was ftlxmt the same time (1349) that the king instituted 
the order of the Garter. Its origin is lost in obscurity, but, ac¬ 
cording to the received story, as follows: At a court-ball, 
Edward’s mistress, oommonly suj - -:od t » be the ci unless of Salis¬ 
bury, dropped her garter; and the king, taking it up, observed some 
of the courtiers to smile, as if they thought that he had not obtained 
this favour merely by aoeident, upon which he called out, II<m % soit 
cjui m J y pens*. Evil to him that evil thinks; and gave these words as 
the inutto of the order. 

A grievous calamity, more than the pacific disposition of the 
princ served to maintain and prolong the truce l^ctwcen France 
nnd England. A destructive j^tiln u inw led England as well oh 
lh«i re*’, of Europe; and is computed to have swept away near a 
third of tho inhabitant* in every country which it attacked. Above 
50,000 souls are said to huve perished by it in London alone. Thin 


* Tliir. dramatic and tnlc rating «tory is aarratrd by Fmifenit alon*. and 
Is ojmh U Uirydi im-idpo. 




47-1356. CATTLE OF POITIERS. 

first discovered itself in tlic north of Asia, was spreke 
t country, made its progress from one end of Europe 
and sensibly depopulated ever}' state through which it passed, 
truce between the two kingdoms, which had always been ill- 
observed on both sides, expired in 1355. John had succeeded to 
the French throno on the death of his father, Philip de Valois, 
in 1350 ; and Franco was distracted by the factions excited by 
Charles, king of Navarre. John had succeeded, indeed, in seizing 
and imprisoning that monarch; hut his brother Philip, and Geoffrey 
dTlarcourt, took up and continued his designs, and had recourse to 
the protection of England. Edward, well pleased that the factions 
in Franco had at length gained him some partisan- in that kingdom, 
which his pretensions to the crown had never been ablo to ac*.\ m- 
plish, purposed to attack his enemy both on the side of Guiennc, 
uuder the command of the prince of Wales, and on that of Calais, in 
liis own person. ^ oung Edward arrived in the Garoruu with his 
army, overran Languedoc, advanced even to Narbonne, la>ing every 
place waste around him; and after an incursion of six weeks, 
returned with a vast booty and many prisoners to Guicnno, where ho 
took up his winter-quarters. The king of England's incursion from 
Calais was of the same nature, and attended with the same issue. 
After plundering aud ravaging the open country ho retired to Calais, 
and thence went over to England, in order to defend that kingdom 
against a threatened invasion of the Scots, who, taking advantage of 
the king’s absence, had surprised Berwick. But on the approach of 
Edward they abandoned that place, which was not tenable while the 
castle was in the hands of tl • English ; and retiring to their moun¬ 
tains, gave the enemy full liberty of burning and destroying the 
whole country from Berwick to Edinburgh. In the following year 
(1356) tii« prince of Wales, encouraged by the success of the preceding 
campaign, took the field with an army of 12,000 men, of which not 
a third were English; and with thin small body he ventured to pene¬ 
trate into tho heart of Franco. His intentions were to march into 
Normandy, nud to j-.iu hia forces with those of tho carl of I^mcoster 
and tho partisans of the king of N«va<rc; but finding all tho bridges 
on the Loire broken down, and every ptn»s carefully guarded, ho was 
obliged to think of making his reheat into (Juice- \ The hiiw of 
Franco, provoked n» the insult offered him by this incursion and 
entertaining hopes of success from the you tin prince* temerity 
coilectwl a great army of above GO,000 men, and advanced by hastv 
marches to intercept his enemy. MV-y came within sight at M-mi- 
pcrluis near PorrtKns; and Edward, sensible that his retreat won 
now become impracticable, prepared for battle with alb the c-.ur.igo of 
a young hero, and with all the prudence of ti e eldest at d i«,>t 
experienced commander. John, at tho instance of th cardinal vf 
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fcpt a day in negotiation. Tlie prince of Wales had lJ. 

(y ught to strengthen, by new intrenclimentF, the post 
_Xoro so judiciously chosen; and ho contrived an ambush of 
- - - at ann - aud as many archers, whom he ordered to make a 
circuit, that they might fall on the flank or rear of the French army 
during the engagement. The van of his army was commanded by 
the earl of Warwick, the rear by the earls of Salisbury and Suffolk, 
the main body by the prince himself. John also arrauged bis forces 
in three divisions. There was no reaching tho English army but 
though a narrow lane, and a body of English archers who lined tho 
hedges plied the advancing onemy on each side with their arrows and 
slaughtered them with impunity. Tho French detachment, much 
discouraged by the unequal combat and diminished in their number, 
arrived at the end of the lane, where they met on tho open ground* 
tko prince of Wales himself, at tho head of a chosen body, ready for 
Ur.'ir reception. They wore discomfited and overthrown, and" rc- 
c el.r.e' upon tlieir own army, put everything into disorder. In that 
critical moment the men placed in amhusl. unexpectedly appeared and 
m ICK. ,1 in hank the dauphins line, which feU into s.'me confusion. 
1 he duke of Orleans, and several other French commanders, fled 
with i-teir divisions; hut king John made the utmost efforts to 
retrieve by las valour what his imprudence had betrayed; till, spent 
w,.h fatigue, and overwhelmed by numbers, he ar d his son yielded 
themselves prisoners Young Edward received the captive king 

' l’." . ,nftr v ° f r T arJ and •r m P ath y; administered comfort 

W * t hla "“fortunes; paid him the tribute of 


v . J uiiu uio trmuie or r>rmso 

it > i Ta »" 1lr ’ ai ‘ f “scribed his own victory merely to the 
him. chance of war. or to a superior providence which controls nil 
! i - eflorls of human force and prudence. The behaviour of John 
showed him not unworthy Of this courteous treatment; his 
v. 1 ^'une newr made him forget a moment thit hc^a 
,/T More touched by Edwards generosity than by hi* own nli, 
imiv ho conf. ,,l that, uotwitksumding hi. defeat and captiWtv' 
1 ts honour vas still unimpaired ; and that, if ho yielded the victoiV 
V • = -'» Minoa lay a prince of such consummate valour amt 
humanity. Mw.ml ordered a repast to be prepared in his tent for 
t ie prisoner, an i he himself served at the royal captive’s table a, if 

i :tr:;: ! : o , hi5 7 un r : ««*•. £,££ 

tn m .ii, cn. t .uily refuses! to take a plmv at table, and declared 
; f t’ ui 'r U gU ^ eCt k he ’ Vas 100 WcU acquainted with the distant 
r l ZS' Vn raDk and thftt <’ f royal majesty to assume Tuck 

mm r,> ’ . ,kt Poitiers was fought Sept, 19 1350 

not U",i* r ,t, v ',1, f CnIllK ' ‘ A !is t' l,isonfcr to Bordeaux, and 

i, piovi-ied with foreoB M - , XIA w t * . 

puah U pre^nt. advantage*, ho cuududed a two truce with 




>. TEACE OF BRETIGN1. 

hich was also become requisite that he might condt^ 
n.f* with safety into England* On entering London, 

^ he was met by a great concourse of itfoplo of all ranks 
.^.d'itations. The prisoner was clad in royal apparel, and mounted 
on a white steed, distinguished by its size and beauty and by tne 
richness of its furniture. The conqueror rodo by bis tide in a 
meaner attire, aud earned by a black palfry. In this situation, more 
glorious than all the insolent parade of a Roman triumph, he passed 
through the streets of London, and presented the king of h ranee to 
his father, who advanced to meet him, and received him with the 
same courtesy as if ho had been a neighbouring potentate that had 
voluntarily come to pay him a friendly visit. 

§ 10. During the captivity of John, France was thrown into F.e 
greatest confusion by domestic factions aud disorders Edward 
cm]»loyod himself during a conjuncture so inviting m go- 

ciatious with his prisoner; and John had the weakness to sign t« rm> 
of peace, by which ho agreed to restore all the provinces which had 
boon possessed by Henry II. and his two sons, and to annex them for 
ever to England, without any obligation of homage or fealty on the 
part of the English monarch. But the dauphin and the states of 
France rejected this treaty, so dishonourable and pernicious to the 
kin dom; and Edward, on the expiration of the truce, having now, 
by subsidies and frugality, collected some treasure, prepared himself 
Tor a new invasion of Franco (1359). It is unnecessary to follow 
the ravages of the English during this invasion, in which many of 
the French province* were laid wasto with fire and sword, and tlie 
I>coplo suffered incredible miseries. At length tho dauphm agreed tc 
tbo { c rm.s of a peace, which was concluded at Bretigni near Chortrea, 
on tho following conditions (May 8, 1360). It was stipulate*! that 
king John should bo restored to his liberty, and should pay a s hi* 
ransom three millions of crowns of gold, about 1,500,000 pounds of 
oar present money, which was to be discharged at differert \ a> - 
monts; that Edward should fo: * ver rcnounos all claim to the 
crown of Franco, and to tho provinces of Normandy. Maine, Tou- 
raino, and Anjou, possessed by his ancestors; and should icceive 
in exchange tho provinces of I'» itou, Xaintongc, 1 AgenoN, Perigord, 
the Limousin, Queroy, Roucrtu'j, l*Angomnois, and other difet’ i* ts 
in that quart* , with < blab, Guihnes, Monliouil, nt:u th<* 

county cf Fonthku, < . the utber side ot Franco; that tho full 
isworaighly of all these provinces, ns well .u. that of Gutonnc. 
should bo invested in tho crown of England, and that Fr.vwce should 
ronounco all titlo to feudal jurisdiction, homage, or appeal flt»m 
(1. :n; that the king of Nay ; be restored to all his honours 

anil jJOSSeiNvions; that Edward should renounce his cunTedmcv with 
the Flemings, John his connexions with tho Scots; thai tin? Jit put<* 
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[if!the succession of Brittany between the families v— 

mttbrfc nliould Ixj decided by arbiters appointed by thatl^ 
that forty hostages, such us should bo agreed on, shoulubo 
~—<to England as a security for the execution of all these conditions. 
In consequence of this treaty tho king of Franco was brought over 
to Calais, whither Edward also soon after repaired; and there both 
princes solemnly ratified tho treaty. John was sent to Boulogne; 
tho king accompanied him a milo on his journey, and tho two 
mcnarchs parted with many professions, probably cordial and sin¬ 
cere, of mutual amity. In 1363 John camo over to England as 
he was unable to fulfil tho terms of his release. He was lodged in 
tho Savoy, the palaco whero lie had resided during his captivity, 
and where lie soon after sickened and died. John was succeeded 
on tho throne by Charles the dauphin, a prince educated in the 
school of adversity, and well qualified, by his consummate prudence 
imd experience, to repair all the losses which the kingdom hod sus¬ 
tained from the errors of his two predecessors. 

§ 11. In 1307 the Black Prince marched into Castile, in order to 
restore Peter, surnamed tho Crud, who had been driven from the 
throne of that country by his natural brother, Henry, count of 
Trai.stamare, with the assistance of the French. Henry was de¬ 
feated by the English prince at Najera, and was chased off the field, 
with the loss of above 20,000 men. There perished only 4 kni-hts 
and 40 private men on the Ado of the English. Peter, who so well 
merited tho infamous epithet which he Lore, purposed to murder 
ail ins prisoners in cold blood, but was restrained from this barbarity 
by the remonstrances of tho prince of Wales. All Castile now 
submitted to the victor; Pt u-r was restored to the throne j and 
Edward finished this perilous enterprise with his usual glory. But 
the barbarities exercised by Peter over his helpless subjects, whom 
ho now regarded as vanquished rebels, revived all the animosity 
oj the Castilians against him; and on tho return of Henry of 
Transtaraaro, and some forces levied anew in France, tho tyrant 
w as again dethroned and was taken pri oner. IIis brother, iu resent- 
m. iit of his cruelties, murdered him with his own hand; and was 
placed on the throne of Castile, which he transmitted to his pos- 
< nty. Tho duke of Lancaster, who espoused in second marriage 
th- eldest daughter of Peter, inherited only the empty title of tliat 
sovereignty, and, by claiming the succession, incivased the animoaity 
ot tno new king of Castile against England. 

l*ut the prejudice which tho affairs of prince Edward received 
from t UJ» Splendid though imj-rudent expedition ended not with it* 

. JuM * involved himself bo much in debt by liis prcparatioiiB and 
ti.o pay of h:« troo[«, that he found it necessary, on hid return, to 
a n w tax ou his French subjects. 'Hus incident revived 


uursr^ 
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osity of tho Gascons, who wcro encouraged to carl 
ia *o Charles, as to tlicir lord paramount, against 
^ jions of the English government. Charles, in open breach 
- ... treaty of Bretigni, sent to the prince of Wales a summons to 
appear in his court at Paris, and there to justify his conduct towards 
his vassals. Tho prince replied that he would come to 1 aria; hut ii 
should bo at tbo head of 60,000 men. Hence tho war between tho 
French and English broke out again; and Edward, by advice ot 
pari lament, resumed tho title of king of France (1360). f ihe french 
invaded the sou them provinces; and by means ol their good con¬ 
duct, tho favourable dispositions of the people, and tho ardour ol 
the French nobility, they made every day considerable progiess 
against the English. Tho state of tho prince of Wales’s health did 
not permit him to mount on horseback, or exert his usual activity; 
and when ho was obliged by his increasing infirmities to throw up 
tho command and return to his nativo country, tho nfiairs of the 
English m the south of France seemed to bo menaced with total rum. 
Shortly before his departure Edward perpetrated an act of cruelty 
which is the greatest blot upon his fair name. Having retaken tho 
town of Limoges, which had rev ol toil from him, ho ordered all the 
inhabitants to be butchered; and being too ill to ride or walk, ho 
was carried in a litter through the street to view the carnage. Alter 
tho departure of the Black PrLnco tho king endeavoured to s<.n*. 
succours into Gasoony ; hut all his attempts, both by sea an 1 nd, 
proved ui ccessful. He was at last obliged, from tho ncc ly of 
his affni conclude a truce with tho enemy, after almost all bis 
ancient ^sions in Franco had been ravished from him, except 
Bordeaux and Bayouur, and all his conquests exoept Calais. 

§ 12. The decline oi tho king’s life was thus exposed to many 
mortifications, and corresponded n: t to the spktidid and noisy scenes 
which had filled tho beginning and tho middle of it. This prince, 
who during the vigour of his age had been chiefly occupied in the 
pursuits of war and ambition, began at an un.s* asonj\blo period to 
indulge him If in pleasure; and being now a widower, ho attached 
himself to one Alice Perrers, who acquired a great ascendant ever 
him, and, by her mfluonoc, gave such g 

to satisfy tho parliament, he was obliged to remove her from couiu 
Tho prince of Wales, after a lingerh g illness. died in tho4<Vn year of 
l.ts ago (.Time 8, 1376). His valour and military talents fanned the 
feinaltr.*t part of his merit: his generosity, a ft ability, and moderation, 
gained him the affections of all men ; and he n os qualified to throw 
a lustre, n . only on that rude age in which he lived, but on the 
most shining period of ancient or modern history. Ho was buried 
in tho cathedral of Canterbury, where his tomb ; J still shown, 
lire king survived about a year the death, of his son, and Kr and 
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[riled at once of both thcso princes, its chief ornament 
nX, JlIc expired in the G5th year of his age, and th > 51st 

21, 1377), and was buried at Westminster. The people 
nen sensible, thongh too late, of the irreparable loss which they 
had sustained. The ascendant winch the English then began to 
acquire over France, their rival and supposed national enemy, make.', 
them cast their eyes on this period with great complacency, and 
sanctifies every measure which Edward embraced for that end. Hut 
tTie domestic government of this prince is really more admirable than 
his foreign victories; and England enjoyed, by the prudence and 
vigour of his administration, a longer interval of domestic peace and 
tranquillity than she had been blest with in any former period, or 
than she experienced for many ages after. Tie gained the affections 
of the great, yet curbed t^ieir licentiousness: ho made them feel 
bis power without their daring or even being inclined to murmur at 
it: his affable and obliging behaviour, his munificence and generosity, 
made them submit with pleasure to his dominion; his valour and 
conduct made them successful in most of their enterprises ; and their 
unquiet spirits, directed against a public enemy, had no leisure to 
breed those disturbances to which they were naturally so much 
inclined, and which the frame of the government seemed so much to 
ami orize. Tin's was the chief benefit winch resulted Crum Edward’s 
victories and conquest*. Ills foreign wars were in other respects 
nciti .r founded in justice, nor directed to any salutary purpose. 

Edward had six sons and five daughters by his quixn Philippa of 
llainault. His sons wov: 1. Edward, the Black Prince, who 
married Joan, daughter of his uncle tho earl of Kent, wT was be¬ 
head* d in the beginning of this reign. She was first married to sir 
Thomas Holland, by whom she had children. By tho prince of 
Wales vho had a son Richard, who alone survived his father. 2. 
Yv illiain, who died young. 3. Lionel, duke of Clarence, who loft ono 
daughter, Philippa, married to Edmund Afortim r, earl of March. 
4. John of unt, bo called from being bom at Ghent, duke of 
Lancaster, and father of Henry 1Y. 5. Edmund, duke of York. 6. 


Thomas, duke of Gloucester. 

5 13. Conquerors, though usually the bane of human kind, proved 
off n, in Uk 'o feudal times, the most indulgent of sovereigns. They 
stood most in need of sup* I ople; and, not being 

nCh. to compel them by foroe to submit to the necessary impositi.’ x, 
they were obliged to moke thtau same oorapcnwti u by equitable 
laws and popular concessions. This remark is in some measure 
justified by th»* conduct of Edward III. He took no stejis of moment 
without Com tiltinp his parliament >uid obtaining their approbation, 
which hu a ft it wards pleaded ns a reason for their supporting his 
measures. The parliament, tl uforc, mso into greater conbiuti.itam 
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Lis reign, and acquired more regular authority, thai 

time,* _ 

of the most popular laws enacted Ly any prince was the 
which passed in the twenty-fifth of this reign, j and which 
limited tho cases of high treason, before vague and uncertain, to 
three principal heads—conspiriug the death of the king, levying war 
agaiust him, and adhering to his enemies. 

The magnificent castle of Windsor wus built by Edward III., and 
his method of conducting the work may serve as a specimen of tho 
condition of the pcoplo in that ago. Instead of engaging workmen 
Ly contracts and wages, he assessed every county in England to send 
him a certain number of masons, tilers, and carpenters, as if he Lad 
been levying an army. 

It is easy to imagine that a prince of so much sense and spir ; t as 
Edward would bo no slave to the court of Home. Though the old 
tribute was paid during some years of his minority, he afterwards 
withheld it; and when the pope, in 1367, threatened to cite him to 
tiio court of Romo for default of payment, he laid the ratter before 
Ins parliament That assembly unanimously declared that Ling 
John could not, without a national consent, subject his kingdom to 
a foreign power; and that they wore therefore determined to support 
their sovereign against this unjust pretension. During this reign 
the statute of provisors was enacted, rendering it penal to procure 
any presentations to benefices from tho court ol Home, and teeming 
tho rights of all patrons and electors, which hud been extremely 
encroached on by the poj)©. By a subsequent statute, every person 
Was outlawed who canriod any cause by appeal to the court of Home. 

Edward III. may bo called the father of English commerce. He 
encouraged Flemish weavers to settle in his kingdom, and protected 
them against tho selfishness of tho Euglish weavers. Wool was tho 
chief article of export and Bource of revenue. The merchants carri<d 
on an extensive trade with the Baltic. Tho use of the Frci.rh 
language in pleadings and public deed* was abolished in tl : h rvign; 

Lut tho first English ]>apor which wc moct with in jRymer is in 
tho year 13t>6, during the roign of KichArd II. 

IUchaud II., 1377-1309. — Richard II., son of the Black 
rrinoe, upon whom the crown devolved, wsa Kmi at Bordeaux in 
13<*6, mel was therefore now only 11 yean* of nee : and tho Lords, 
on tho poiith-n of the of < <>rv»ru*<ns, who wmo j.i.w beginning 

t*. fak«- .v greater share In juMie ufiar elected at**uiKul to ciidurV 
tho ordinary course of business. Richard was crowned r.t AVo«t- 
minster July 16. 

The first three or four years of Richard's r«iign passed without 
anything memorable taking place except .cine fruith-A 

* S« Notes aad Illustrab.oas to chap, xu.i oa d»e Parhams.t. 
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ancc. The expenses of tlicso armaments, and the 

ouomy attending a minority, much exhausted the En r _ a _ 

y and obliged the parliament, besides making some alterat iona 
> councils, to. impose a i 

ordained that, in levying that tax, the opulenT shouTd relieve the 
by an equitabk compensation. T1 : > iinposit . uc 1. 

'i hejirst disorder was rah d' in a village of Essex, and Kent soon 
followed the example. The tax-gatherers came to the house of a tiler 
in Dartford and demanded payment for his daughter, whom he. as¬ 
serted to be below the age aligned by the statute. ’ One of these 
fellows offered to produce a very indecent proof to the contrary, 
and at the same time laid hold of the maid, which the father re¬ 
senting, immediately knocked out the ruflian’s brains with Ids 
hammer. The bystanders' applauded the action, and exclaimed 
that it was full time for the people to take vengeance on their 
tyrant*, and to vindicate their native liberty. They immediately 
flew to anus: tire whole neighbourhood joined in the sedition : the 
tlamc spread in an instant over the county: it soon prorogated 
itself into those of Hertford, Surrey, Sussex, Suffolk, Norfolk 
Cambridge, and Lincoln. Before the government had’ the least 
warning of the danger, the disorder had grown beyond control or 
opposition: the populace had shaken off all regard to their former 
masters; And being bended by the most audneious and criminal of 
their associates, who assumed the feigned nan,, 5 of Wat 
Straw, Hob Carter, and Tom Miller, b£5hich they were fonToT 
denoting their mean origin, they oomniitt<STc very where the most 
outrageous violence on such of the gerttry or nobility as had »Uo mi>- 
fort uno to fall into their hands. 


The mutinous .populace amounting to LQQjOQQ.mcn, assembled on 
biarkh .rth, 12th June, 1381, under their leaders Tyler and Straw, 
where they were addressed by One John Bail, an itinerant preacher, 
who took for his text tho following lines: 

W hen Adam delved, and Rvtf apan, 

Where vrau then tho gentleman ? 


They broke into tho city, burned the duke cf Lancaster’s palnce 
of the Savoy, cut off the heads of all the gentlemen whom they laid 
h'ld of, td pillaged the warehouses of the rich merchants. A 
T>ly ot l.hnaa nnartorad nt • and the king, 

hading no dufonoo in tire Tower, was obliged to go out to them and 
uv 1 .. tlreir demands. They required a gei.-ral pardon, the abolition of 
slavery, freedom of c- ommeree in market towns without toll or im- 
I / t, and a fixed rant ou land-, instead of the services due by villain • 
age. TW* request* >■ < to ooraplkd win 
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Litxxl them.; j&nd this Jbody immediately dispersed 
i, the ir seve ral homgU_ 

; tbia trr-is.xi- .t ■' 1 •••’ r ‘ •• i 

o>errowflr r had murdered Simon of Sudbury die arclibisL ;»of Canter- 
Tjury and chauccllor, with Sir Robert Hales, tbo treasurer, and some 
other persns of distinction, and continued their ravages in the city. 
The next morning die king, passing along Smiihficld, very slenderiy 
guarded, met with Wat Tyler, at_thc heaaoT these rioters, and entered 
into a cnnfer enQQ^dth him. QVlar.Svi:. 

retire till be should give them a signal, after which they were to 
murder all the company except the king himself, whom they were to 
detain prisoner, feared not to come into the midst ol the royal retinue, 
lie there behaved himself in such a manner, that W alworth, the ma) or 
of London, not able to bear Iiis insolence, drew his sword and struck 
him so violent a blow as brought him to tho ground, where he w a-J 
instantly despatched by others of the king’s attendants. The mu¬ 
tineers, seeing tlieir leader fall, prepared themselves for revenge; and 
this whole com^mny, with tho king himself, had undoubtedly perished 
on the spot, had it not been for an extraordinary presence of mind 
which Richard discovered on the occasion. Ho ordered his c injvmy 
to stop; he advanced alono towards the enraged multitude; aj.d 
accoatiug them with iu affable and intrepid countenance, he a>kid 
them, M What is the meaning of tliis disorder, my good jvyiplo? Aro 
ye angry that ye have lost your leader ? I am your king : I will Le 
your leader.” The populace, overawed by bis presence, implicitly 
followed him: be i • fields, to provent any disorder 

which might have arisen by tlieir continuing in f bo city : being there 
joined by sir Robert Knollys, and a body of well-armed veteran 
soldiers, who bad boeu secretly drawn together, he strictly prohibited 
that officer from falling on the rioters and committing an undis¬ 
tinguished slaughter upon them ; an d bo pe ace ably dis ffiisffcd tb- m 
with the same charters which hall Kien granted to their fellows. 
Soon after the nobility and gentry, hearing of the kings .Linger, in 
which they were all involved, flocked to London 
and retainers, and Richard took tho field at the head of an army 
40,000 etToi g. 1t ihtii Ivhovod all tho rebels to submit : the charters 
of enfranchisement and pardon wrna revoked by parliament; the low 
people w**ro reduced to tlie Fame slavish erudition as before; and 
several of the ringleader* were k verely punished for the late dis¬ 
order*. Some wi re even executed without p!v««t* or form of law. 

§ 15. A youth of sixteen (which was at this time the king’s a 
who had discovered so much courage, presence cf mind, and nddrc<*, 
raised great expectations in the nation ; but in iwoporiion as Richard 
advanced in vears the30 hope* Taith-hed; and his want of cai "riiv, 
at least of solid judgmeut, appeared in every euterpnw wh.u, i.e 
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In 1385 he undertook an expedition against the Si 
risen with the assistance of the French. But thougl: 
towards Edinburgh with an army of CO,000 men, and 
Elroyed in liis way all the towns and villages on each side of him, 
his impatience to return to England and enjoy his usual pleasures 
and amusements outweighed every consideration, and he led hack 
his anny without effecting anything by all theso mighty prepara¬ 
tions. 

The subjection in which Richard was held by his uncles, jm rticu- 
larly by the duk« of Gloucester, a prince of ambition amf genius, was 
extremely juagroeaGle to the king, and he soon attempted to shako 
off the yoke imposed upon him. Robert de Vere, earl of Oxford, 
a young man of a noble family, of an agreeable figure, but of dis¬ 
solute manners, had acquired an entire ascendant over him, and 
governed him with an absolute authority. The jealousy of power 
immediately produced an animosity between the minion and his 
creatures on the one hand, and the prinoes of the blood and chief 
nobility on the other ; and the maial complaints against the insolence 
of favourites were loudly echoed and greedily received in every pert 
of the kingdom. Their first attempts were directed againbt the 
king’s ministers; and Micluiel de la Pole, the chancellor, lately 
created earl of Suffolk, was, at the instigation of the duke of Glou¬ 
cester, impeached and condemned by the parliament on somewhat fri¬ 
volous charges (18 f>). Glouo tor mid his associates next n M ft C )kf d 
king himself and his rpjal dignity, and framed a remm jgai pp, wbjflh 
\\\u nuified by parliament, by which a council regency was 
fortHOtt with tli k duke of Glouoih-r at the head, to \%kfch the bovo- 
ferred. Ii !g year, RicR&Vdj 'Raving 

obtained from his judges, whom ho met at Nottingham, a declaration 
that the commission was derogatory to the royalty and prerogative 
uf the king, attempted to r< , covcr hia power; but the duk»- of Glou¬ 
cester aud his adherents look up arms, deflated the forces of the 
king, aud executed and banished his adneronta. Robert do Vere, 
whom the king bad created duko of I re Lai id, fled into the l/ow 
Countries, where he died in exile a few years after. 

§ Id. In less than a twelvemonth, however, Richard, who was in 
his tv. nty-tL rd year, declar**d in council, that, as he had now attained 
the full ago which entitled him to govern by his own authority his 
kin ./turn and horn "hold, he iv.^olvt i to exercise lii») right of aovo- 
roignty ; ami ho proceeded to change all his minister* (18S9). Even 
tb* dtike uf Gloucester wa removed for a time from iho council; 

no opposition was made to these great changes. It i,; not easy 
fi r us to t.^ign the rta^n of this nncx]«cted event. ^iTja-xOikc 
ot Xainraatypretumod soon after fmm Spain; having resigned to 
hl» rival 11 pr t< unions to thu crown of Castile, upon i^ymeut of 
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m of money, and having married his daughter, Phi 
of Portugal. The authority of this prince served to cjmJ 
that of *he duke of Gloucester, and secured the power Tf 
, who paid gTeat court to his.Udeat.imcLvby whom lie had 
llcy or been offended, and whom he found more moderate in his 
temper than the younger. 

The wars, meanwhile, which Richard had inherited with his crown, 
still continued, though interrupted by frequent truces, according to 
the practice of that ago, and conducted with little vigour, by reason 
of the weakness of all parties. The French war was scarcely heard 
of; tho tranquillity of the northern borders was only interrupted by 
one inroad of tho Scots, which proceeded more from a rivalship 
between tho two martial families of Percy and Douglas than from 
any national quarrel: a fierce battlo pr sk irm ish , celebrated,in f' *-• 

‘ Chevy Chase,’was fought at Ott rbourne, in which young 
Percy, gurnamed l/otsgur* from, liis impetuous valour, was taken 
prisoner, and Douglas slain; and the victory remained un heided. 
"Some insurrections of the Irish obliged the king to make an 
dition into tliat country, which he reduced to obedieuc< : and lie 
recovered, in some degree, by this enterprise, his character of courage, 
which had suffered a little by the inactivity of his reign. At last the 
English and French courts began to think in earnest of a lasting 
peace, but found it bo difficult to adjust their opposite pretensions, 
that they wore content to establish a truce of 25 years: and to render 
the amity between the two crowns more durable, Richard, who hud 
lost his first consort, Anne of Pohcmia, was affianced to Isabella, tho 
daughter of Charles (1896). Meanwhile theduko of Gloucester, ndring 
ad van tag of the king’s indolent character, and his addiction to low 
pleasures, resumed his plots and cabals. The king, seeing that either 
his own or his uncle’s ruin war; inevitable, caused Gloucester to be 
unexpectedly arrested; to be hurried on board a ship which was 
lying in the river; and to be carried over to Calais, where alone lie 
could paf.dy bo dotained in custody. The earls of Arundel and 
Warwick worn eeixed at the saroo time: tho maloonU nts, so suddenly 
deprived of their leaders, wc»v nstoniuhed aud overawed : and the con¬ 
currence of the dui -s of Lancat -.r and York in those measures 
h:reared them of nil possibility of resistance. A jpnrliamo^i was 
iintni diatelv '. Tmmoned, which pa**ed whatever *ncLs the km ; 
pTcVsott L* dichi’e 1-J tluaii : they for ever tC . 

■tCTT wtdfdi Ui-Ufp'd Upon’the royal authority, and they dye hunt 
if trensonabh to at tempi, In any fnfurn period, rhe revival of $ny 
stfrdlVir 'commission. The Commons the n p r» h r rod nu impeachment 
against Fit.vAKn, trclibisliopof Canterbury, anuln\2b<*r to'Annul i, 
and accused h bn for his c ucurrence in procuring the Illegal « ]t > 
missiun, and in attainting the king’s minion 1 priir. -rr plea h<l 
KKOLAKU. K 
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as lie was protected by the ecclesiastical privileged^ 
itisfied with a sentence which banished him Hie kiugdfcni 
^*jj*(*stered Iris temporalities. An accusa lkn avas.-tav -cub d 

vo _ t he dujccof Gloucester and t he carlA.nl A rump;! 

wick by several of the nobles, The earl of Arundel was condemned 
and executed ; the earl of Warwick was, on account of his submis¬ 
sive behaviour, pardoned as to his life, but doomed to perpetual 
banishment in the Isle of Man. A warrant was next issued to 
the earl marshal, governor of Calais, to bring over the duke ol 
Gloucester, in order to his trial; but the governor returned for 
answer that the duke load died suddenly of an apoplexy in that 
fortress. In the subsequent reign proofs were produced in parliament 
that ho had been suffocated with pillows by his keepers; and it 
appeared that the kiug, apprehensive lest the public trial ami exe¬ 
cution of so jopular a prince and so near a relation might prove Loth 
dangerous and invidious, had taken tlvis base method of gratifying, 
and, as he fancied, concealing his revenge upon him. 

§ 17. The death of the duke of Lancaster in 1300 involved the 
king in fresh troubles. Lancaster's son and successor had been 
banished by Richard for 10 years, in order to prevent a duel between 
him and the duke of Norfolk; and on his father’s death Richard 
seized his estates. Ilcnry, the new duke, had acquired, by his 
conduct and abilities, the esteem of the public; he was connected 
with most of the principal nobility by blood, alliance, or friendship ; 
and as the injury done him by the king might in its consequences 
affect all of them, he easily brought them, by a «onse of common 
interest, to take part in his resentment. Embarking at Nantes 
with a retinue of 60 j>crPon8, among whom were tho archbishop 
of Canterbury and tho young carl of Arundel, nephew to that 
prelate, he landed at ltavenspur in Yorkshire, aiul was immediately 
joined by the earls of Northumberland and Westmoreland, two of the 
most potent barons in England. The malcontents in all quarters 
Hew to arms : London discovered th strongest symptoms of its dis- 
position to mutiny and rebellion: and Henry’* army, increasing on 
» very day’s march, soon amounted to the number of o 0,000 tvm- 
Uituiitr i.ichard was at this time absent on an expedition into 
h land. His uncle, tho duke of York, whom he had left guardian of 
tho realm, asncmblod an army of 40,000 men, but found them entirely 
destitute of zeal and attachment to the royal cause, and soon after 

• ! ‘ ’ly j - ' d the duke of Lancaster, who was now entirely master 

• i the kingdom. The king, receiving intelligence of ihis inv.vion 
,<n l insurrection, hastened over from Ireland and landed at. Milford 
Haven; bill lwdug fVwrtod by his troops, \v;.a taken prisoner and 
rairicd find to Hint Castle and afterwards t ■ London. The duke i*f 
Lancaster .iow began to *.irry bis viev.. to tho crown itself. Hu 
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gyst/oBBtortcd a resignation, from Richard. (Sept. 29) ; but 
this deed would plainly apjx?ar the result of ford 
•fc&Vue also purposed, notwithstanding the danger of the precedent 
to himself and his posterity, to have him solemnly deposed in par¬ 
liament for hia alleged tyranny and misconduct. A charge, con¬ 
sisting of 33 articles, was accordingly drawn up against him and 
presented to that assembly, in which the exertion of arbitrary pre¬ 
rogatives was imputed to him : such ns the dispensing power, levy¬ 
ing purveyance, employing the marshal’s court, extorting loans, 
granting protections from lawsuits, <Src. The charge was rot c.rn- 
vassed, nor examined, nor disputed in either House, and seemed to 
he received with universal approbation. Richard was deposed by 
the suffrages of both Houses; and the throne being now vacant, the 
duke of Lancaster stepped forth, and having crossed himself on the 
forehead and on the breast, and called upon the name of Christ, pro¬ 
nounced these words:—“ In the name of the Father, Sou, and llolv 
(•host, I, Henry of Lancaster, challenge this realm of England, and 
the crown, with all tho members and appurtenances, as that I am 
descended by right line of blood, coming from tho good lord king 
Henry 111., and through that right that God of his grace hath sent 
me, with help of my kin and of my friends, to recover it; the which 
realm was in point to bo undone for default of governance, and un¬ 
doing of good laws.” In order to understand this speech, it must 
be observed that there was a silly story received among some of the 
lowest vulgar, that Edmond, earl of Lancaster, son of Henry III., 
was really the elder brother of Edward I.; but that, by reason of 
some deformity in his person, ho had b^n postponed in tho succes¬ 
sion, and his younger brother imposed on the nation in his stead. 
As tho present duke of Lancaster inherited from Edmond by hia 
mother, this genealogy made him tho true heir of the monarchy,* 
and it is therefore insinuated in Henry’s S|>ooch ; but the alwsurdity 
v.us too gross to he openly avowed cither by him or by the p.irlia* 

• He was descended from Henry III. both by father ami mother. 

Henry III. 


Edward I. king. 

Edward II. king. 

Edward ill. kfc£. 

Jubn of Gaunt, duke of Ijuica^tcr 


Edmond, cart of I-oJvctBlcr. 
Henry, earl of Lancaster. 
Itcury, duke of Lancaster 
-Ulauche, dncboM of 1 -a.. j«rr. 


Hairy IV. 

There couhl be uo doubt that the rightful heir t" the umvii, f4» the Iqw*,- 
tion of Rirluini, was the rail ot Mraoh, then n chfld, the grandson vi i 
duke of Clarence, See grticnlogiod table, p. 134. 




it/ Tne case is the same with regard to his right of c< 

subject who rebelled against his sovereign ; her entered tho 
*flom with a retinue of no more than sixty persona; ho could 
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not therefore be tho conqueror of England; and this right is accord¬ 
ingly insinuated, not avowed. But no objection was taken to the 
claims of Ileury ; and tho unanimous voice of Lords and Commons 
placed him on the throne (Sept. 30). Henry, in six days alter, called 
together, without any new election, the samo members; and this 
assembly ho denominated a new parliament. They were employed 
in the usual task of reversing every deed of the opposite jarty. On 
tho motion of the earl of Northumberland, the House of reel's 
resolved unanimously that Richard should be imprisoned under a 
secure guard in some secret place, and should he deprived of all com¬ 
merce with any of his frier^ls or partisans. It was easy to foresee 
that he would not long remain alive in tho hands of such barbarous 
and sanguinary enemies. Tho exac: manner of bis death is un¬ 
known, for the common account that he was murdered at Pomfrct 
by Sir Piers Exton rests on no sufficient c\ idence. The corpse was 
exhibited for two days in St. Paul’s church (March 12, 1400). 
lie died in the 34th year of his age, and the 23rd of his reign. Ho 
left no posterity, either legitimate or illegitimate. Ho appears to 
have bcon a weak prince, and unfit for government, les 3 for want of 
natural i*arta and capacity than of solid judgment and a good educa¬ 
tion. He was violent in his temper, profuse in his expense, fond of 
idle show .and magnificence, devoted to favourites, and addicted to 
pleasure; passions, all of them, the most inconsistent with a prudent 
economy, and consequently dangerous in a limited and mixed 
go*, eminent. Tho last two years of his reign were altogether tyran¬ 
nical ; and his deposition, like die subsequent one of James II., 
seems to have been necessary for tho preservation of national liberty. 

' * The since) j concurrence,” observes Mr Hallam (Middle Ages, vol. 
hi. p. 81). “ which most of tho pTclates and nobility, with the mass 
•>f the people, gave to changes that could not bo otherwise effected, by 
one bo unprovided with foreign support as Henry, prove tins revolu¬ 
tion to have been, if not an indispensable, yet m national act, and 
ehmtld prevent our considering the Lancastrian kings as usurpers cf 
the throne.” 

§ 18. There was a sensible decoy of eocV^ijittical authority during 
thin period. Tho disgust which tho laity had received from tin* 
numerous nsurpatiems both of the cynirt of Rome and of their own 
clergy had very much w> aned the kingdom from superstition; and 
rtrong symptoms nj »■ from time to time, of a „. neml di-rire to 

*h‘ko r'V .ho bondage of the Romish church. John Wickliffe, a 
secular priest educated at Oxford, be^jui, in the latter end of Edward 
(II., to spread tlie doctrb.e of reformatio:: by Lis discourses, tarmons. 
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''fritings; and lie made many disciples among men < 
stations. Wickliffe himself, as well as Lis disciples,^ 
the name of Wickliffitec, or Lollards, was distinguish 
austerity of life and manners. His doctrines, lxdng derived 
from liis search into the Scriptures and into ecclesiastical antiquity, 
were nearly the same with those which were propagated by the 
reformers in the sixteenth century; he only carried some of them 
further Ilian was done by the more sober part of th :sc reformers. 
The duke of Lancaster encouraged tho principles of Wickliffe; and 
lie made no scruple, as well as lord Percy, tho marshal, to appear 
openly in court with him, when cited before the tribunal of the bishop 
of London, in order to givo him countenance upon his trial. The 
clergy, we may well believe, were more wanting in power than in 
inclination to punish this new heresy, which struck at all their 
credit, possessions, and authority. Put, besides this defect of power 
in the church, which saved Wickliffe, that reformer himself, not¬ 
withstanding his enthusiasm, seems not to have been actuated by the 
spirit of martyrdom; and, in all subsequent trials before tho prelates, 
ho so explained away liis doctrine by tortured meanings as to render 
it quite innocent and inoffensive. Most of his followers imitated his 
cautious disposition, and saved themselves either by recantations or 
explanations. lie died of a palsy, in tho year 138.", at his rectory 
at Lutterworth, in tho county of Leicester. Geoffrey Chaucer, who 
flourished at this time, and who may be regarded as tho father of 
English poetry, was a follower of Wickliffe. 
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1827 . Acceptor of Kdwurd 111 . 

1833. Hattie of ITnliilon Bill and defeat 
of the Be da. 

1840. Naval victory over tbo French at 
Bluyo. 

1346. Tho Vrench defeat'd at Crr.M-. 

Tli« Scots defeated at NcelP.e’* 
Cron. 

1547. ColaH token. 

1519. A (treat pt *!lte«ei,'. 

13AC. Tlic French defeated hjr the 
i.’.ack Prince iu Poitlcr*. Tho 
French kin* captured. 

1360. Pcnco concluded with Frai.^ at 
llretigry. 


I A x>. 

1861. Another great peatilcnc-. 

1367. The Black Prince gaina the hnttlo 
of Najnra In Spain. 

1369. A third ffreat pcetUooeo. 

1876. Death of the mark I’rir 

137 7. Death of Bdtrord lit., and aoet 
•ion of JUchard 11. 

1381. Rebellion of Jack Straw, Wat 
Tyler* and other*. 

1397. Captivity and murder of tho 
duke of nioacotar, the king’* 
unci*. 

1890. In* nflon of Henry, »Hk* of T. v 
rn^ter. Capture and dtixhlt og 
of Uicliani JI. 
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:ATII OF RICTTAltD II. 


All the contemporary English autho¬ 
rities, to the number of more than a 
dojjcn, agree that Richard died of irtar- 
v_^*Yulon, clther.forccd or voluntary, afl££_ 

Jenr months* -i—pri grin men r i he 

French chronicler# assert that he was 
violently murdered, still, however, 
agreeing in the fact of hi* death. On 
tho other Land, three or four Scotch 
writers, of whom the principal are 
Wiuton and Bower, assert that lie 
. scaped front Pomfiet to the ..Western 
I->» of Scotland; that he was there 
• recognised and carried to the court of 
Ito’y'it III. ; and that he livcditmdcr 
that monarch and tho Regirt Albany 
till 1419, when he died at Stirling. 

The truth of the Scotch account has 
Wn maintained at great length by Mr. 
Tytler (//* ft. of Scotland, vol. UL App.), 
who has been followed by Mr. Williams 
(Pit face to the Chrc.nicque dc la Traiaon 
rt J Tort df Jiichart If., published by the 
Eng. Historical Soc. 184C) and a few 
oth u. To t a person pretending to be 
Richard was maintained in Scotland is 
sufficiently clear; but an examination 
of ti.c evidence has failed to convince 
us that it was the deposed English 
monarch. 

B. STATUTE OP PBJSMUNIRE. 

This statute, passed 16 Ric. II. c. 5 
fa. n. 1393 ), was enacted to check the 
exorbitant power claimed and exeictsed I 
bv the Pope in England. It was so . 
called from the words of the writ uwd 
for tho citation of a party who had 
biok< n the statute : “prtemunira fttciaa 
A. B.f* cause A. B. to bo forewarned 
tnat he appear before us to answer the 
< .oiU*mpt with which ho stands charged, 
licnco thu word p r0 mtm4 ra denomi- j 
nst> d, in common spoech, not only the 
writ, hut also the otfi uuc of maintaining 


the papal power. r The original mean 
ing says Blaekr.tone, “ of the offence 
which wo call pro munirc, is iutroduc- 
ing a foreign power into this land, and 
creating imperium in imperil, by pay¬ 
ing that obedience to papal procv*s 
v uich constitutionally belonged to the 
king alone, long before tho lteformatbn 
in the reign of Henry VIIJ.” Though 
the statute of 16 Ric. II. c. 5 Is usually 
called the statute of Prremunire, several 
others of a similar kind had been 
enacted in preceding reigns. Tho 35 
Edw. I. was tho first statute mado 
against papal provision*, the name 
applied to a previous nomination to 
certain benefices, of which the Pope 
claimed the patronage, by a kind of 
anticipation, before they became actu¬ 
ally void, though afterwards indis¬ 
criminately applied to any kind of 
patronage exerted or usurped by the 
1‘opc. In the reign of Edward HI. 
more stringent laws wero enacted 
against papal provisions; and in 40 
Edw. HI. it was enacted that king 
John's donation to tho Pope was null 
and void, being without the concurrence 
of parliament. Tho 16 Ric. II. c. 5 
cuacts that “ whoever procure* at 
Rome, or elsewhere, any translation*, 
processes, excommunication*, bulls, 
instruments, or ether thir.gr, which 
touch the king, against him, his crown, 
and realm, anJ all person* aiding and 
assi-Ung therein, shall be put out of 
the king’s protection, their lands and 
gi/od* forfeited to the king's use, and 
they shall be attached by their bodies 
to answer to the king and Ui« council: 
or process of prtrmunire fac ts shall be 
made out against then, os in any other 
casos of pr< visors.*' In the reign of 
Henry Till, the pcnalilc* <«f prtemunire 
were extended still farther against tho 
authority of the l’opo. See th*- • * rtenCa 
BlacXsfonc by Kerr, p. 4*>4 - p 
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IV. tu:\ Lit queen Jonn of Navarre, from their monument «» CiuiUrb'ii) 


y ciiafter xi. 

house of Lancaster, henry iv., henry v., i*‘; \ '*• 

a.i). 1399-HGl. 

§ t. Action of HENRY IV. fwumctioiis. Pcrsecutim. of the Lollards. 
§ 2. Rebellious of the enrl of Northumberland. Ratth’ 01 t ' hrKW ' M,,y J 
§ i>. Foreign tnuuwcUoot. Captivity of Janie* of Scot land. > * Bft 11,1 

churact.'i of ih6 king. § 4. Accession of IIiiNRY N . H‘ -nina tou. 
§ 5. Proceeding against the Lolland*. Sir John Oldcmtle. § ■. invamon 
of France. I >t. § 7 . NewInmKi. of 

of Normandy. Treaty of Troyes on ! nuuriage of Homy witi- ( a * n, ‘* P 
Krone*. §8. Further cOnquota of Henry V. HI* death anti r ariic or. 
$ 9. Henry VI. Settlement of tin goren-.mcnl. French n 1 ^ 

Si- •> of Orleans. Joan d’Arc. §11. Charles VII. rvownM at Khcims. 
Henry VI. erowued at IVirU. § 12. Capture, trial, at. I ••wsuimn ol the 
Maid of Orleans. § 13. Tituly of Auras. "-ath of I^Uonl. § U. 
Marriage of Homy VI. Death of the duke of Gloii'x*U-r. the r.ngbdi 
c , polled from From*. § 15. Chum of the duke of York to the cr->wn. 
HU powerful connexions. § 1C. Ihipnpularily of the ^ v. mi. . nt. Smlolk 
accu«nl mJ i"l. $ 17. fosurroAicai of Jn. ’ C.m- Dfaulectinu of 
11k- I'icing of the duke of Yo-*>. § 1*C Tne duke if > k ]’>*«►* 

teeter. First Kittle of St. Albans. § 19. Owl n 1 K>-* . n ««t < i- i>rn<.- 
of pier*. Hatfle of Wakchehl auJ J«ith of the d !„• of York. § Sk 1 .1 
battle of St. AlUina. Ebward IV. saluted king h «*••»•« • r Lou* •• 

§ 1 IIevry IV., 1399-1413.—This uion.uoh i .u at Idling- 
broW in Lincolnshire, in 130G. He vm M»rA ki.y. as w ha o 
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fdy]s|<5n, Sept. 30, 1309. Tlie rightful heir to th 1 

JundJJortimer, earl of March, was a child of only seven; 
Z^tf/letaineil by Henry in an honourable custody at 
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Henry was hardly seated upon the throne before several earls 
favourable to Richard’s cause formed a conspiracy for seizing the 
king’s person. The plot was betrayed to the king by tic carl of 
Rutland (Jan. 4,1400), and the conspirators perished on the scaffold. 
This unsuccessful attempt hastened the death of Richard, who was 
shortly afterwards murdered, as narrated in the preceding chapter. 

Henry, finding himself possessed of the throne by so precarious a 
title, resolved, by every expedient, to pay court to the clergy. There 
were hitherto no ]enal laws enacted against heresy ; but he engaged 
the parliament to pass a law that, when any heretic who relapsed or 
refused to abjure his opinions was delivered over to the secular arm 
by the bishop or liis commissaries, ho should be committed to the 
flames by the civil magistrate before the whole people. This weapon 
did not. long remain unemployed in the hands of the clergy; and 
William Sautr<£, a clergyman in Rondon, atoned for his erroneous 
opinions by the penalty of fire (1401). 

The revolution in Kngland proved likewise tho occasion of an 
insurrection in Wales. Owen Glendower, who pretended to bo 
d< scended Irom tho ancient princes of that country, and whoso 
estates had been seized by lord Grey of Ruthyn, recovered possession 
by the sword. Henry sent assistance to Grey; tho Welsh took jnrt 
with Glendower; and a troublesome and tedious war was kindled, 
in which lord Grey and sir Edmund Mortimer, uncle of the earl of 
March, were taken prisoners. As Henry dreaded and hated all tho 
family of March, he allowed Mortimer to remain in captivity; end 
though that nobleman was nearly allied to the Percies, to whoso 
a distance he himself Rid owed his crown, ho refused to the earl of 
Northumberland permission to treat of his ransom with Glendower. 
To this disgust was soon added another. The Percies, in repulsing 
a»i inroad of the Scots, in 1402, captured earl Douglas and several 
other of the Bcotch nobility. Henry sent the carl of Northumberland 
orders not to ransom his prisoners, wliich that nobleman regarded 
as his right by the Jaws of war received in th^fc age. The king 
intended to detain them, thr.i lx* might be able, by their means, to 
make an advantageous pence with Scotland. i its wero liko- 

wise diR mtentod by the withholding from them the sums duo to 
them as ward, ns of the marches. 

3 2. Tho factious !:*posit» r *n of tl carl of Worcester, young* r 
brother of Northumberhind, and tho impatient spirit of his "ii 
Harry Percy, «nru&uicd Hotspur. Infltum-d the discontents of that 
v .il.U'inan; ruul tho precarious title of Henry tempted him to Seek 
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by overturning that throne which he had at 
Fo entered into a correspondence with Glendowc 
^•rty to the earl of Douglas, and made an fllliand 
AUiw-martial chief; ho roused up all his partisans to arms: aud 
such unlimited authority at that time belonged to the great f:ual¬ 
lies, that tho same men,'whom a few years before he had conducted 
against Richard, now followed his standard in opposition to Fmr; . 
When war was ready to break cut, Northumberland was seized 
with a sudden illness at Berwick; and young Percy, taking the 
command of the troops about 12,000 in number, marched towards 
Shrewsbury, in order to join his forces with those of Glcndowcr. 
The king, however, who liad an army of about tho same force on 
foot, attacked him before the junction could he efiected (July -3, 
U03). We sliall scarcely find any battle in those ages when the 
shock was more terrible and more constant. Henry exposed h..s 
person in the thickest of the fight; his gallant son, whoso military 
achievements were afterwards so renowned, and who here performed 
his noviciate in arms, signalized himself in his fatliers footstep, and 
even a wound which he received in the face with an arrow coo Id 
not oblige him to quit tho field. Percy supported that fame winch 
he had acquired in many a bloody combat; and Douglas, his ancient 
enemy and now his friend, still apjieared his rival amidst the horror 
and confusion of the day. But while the armies were contending in 
this furious manner, tho death of Percy, by an unknown hand, 
decided the victory, and the royalists prevailed. The lt*s \wta prvat 
on both Hides, particularly in Percy’s army, of which about a third 
fell; but on the king’s side many ]*TBons of distinction were slain 
Tho earls of Worcester and Don;l s were taken prisoner*. IK- 
former was beheaded at Shrewsbury, the latter was treated with the 
Courtesy due to his r^nk and merit. The earl of Northumlx Hand 
w;.s tried by his poors and condemn*;d iu a line, which, 1 owevtr, tho 
king remitted. 

Two years afterward* Northumberland n.nun r.*.~* in robelnon, an 
was joined by Thomas Mowbray, earl of Nottingham, and Richard 
Scroi>o, arehbial.jp of York. Bu r they nefed v. ithoUt Cuuooi t. I lit? 
archbishop and Nottingham were seized by a stratagem of Ralph 
N»r iile, carl of Westmoreland, though tho latter was at the head of 
an inferior force, wore tried, condemned, and executed. This waB the 
ioKtanre in English history in which on Oichbi Jiup j'Ciishod by 
tho hands of t)t« execut* *iv r (1405). Northumberland escaped into 
Scotland; but iu 1407, having entered 

hopes of raising the people, he was defeated and slain at Bramhnin 
by sir Thomas Rokesby, sheriff of Yorkshire, ’l l e only domestic 
enemy now remaining was Gltndower, over whom ih* pnnro of 
Wales hod obtained some advantages; but the W el*h lender Con¬ 
ti 3 
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to protract the .struggle for some years after the den 


yen remaining transactions of this reign are not of much 
In 1407 fortune gave Henry an advantage over that 
neighbour who, by his situation, was most enabled to disturb his 
government. Robert III., king of Scots, was a prince, though of 
?•< nder capacity, extremely innocent and inoffensive in his conduct: 
but Scotland, at that time, was still less fitted than England for 
cherishing or even enduring sovereigns of that character. The duke 
of Albany, Roliert’s brother, a prince of moro abilities, at least, of a 
moro boisterous and violent disposition, had assumed the govern¬ 
ment of the state; and not satisfied with present authority, he 
entertained the criminal purpose of extirpating his brother’s children 
end of acquiring the crown to his own family. He threw into prison 
David, liis oldest nephew, who there perished by hunger : James 
alone, tho younger brother of David, stood between that tyrant and 
the throne; and king Robert, sensible of bis :>on’s danger, embarked 
mm on board a ship, with a view of sendiug him to France, and 
intrusting him to the protection of that friendly power. Unfortu¬ 
nately, the vessel was taken by the English ; prince James, a boy 
amut nmo years of ago, was carried to London; and though there 
mooted at that time a truce between the kingdoms, Henry refused 
to restore the young prince to his liberty. Robert, worn out with care* 
and infirmities, wua unable to bear tho shock of this last miafortui o ; 
and he soon after died, leaving the government in tho hands of tho 
, nk« of AH*ny. But though tho king, h y detaining James in the 
■uIhU court had shown lmuseU somewhat deficient in goneroei'v 
h « ,,lfldc ample amends by giving that prince m. excellent education 
winch afterwards qualified him, when he mounted tho throne, to re¬ 
form, in some measure, the rude and barbarous manners of his native 
country. A hostile fooling prevailed throughout this rti^n between 
England and Franco; but the civil disturbances in both nations pre¬ 
vented it from breaking out into any serious hostilities. The cause 
of tlie deposed and murdered Richard was warmly espoused by t), ( 
French court, but their zeal evaporated in meuao s. Soon after hia 
accession Henry, at tho demand of Charles, had restored Isabella, the 
il‘* fabj kmg, but retained her dowry on the pretence of 
it off against the unpaid ransom of tho French kins: John. 

* deoliued some n l death. He 

was subject to fit.-, which bereaved him, for the time, of his senses; 
and u..mrh w.-h yet in the flower of his ftg0 , his end was visibly 

;r:^b n v *; *"'*-*»«« o*«* 20 . un% 

,< nukril'v' X ***•. and llie 13th Of W* reign. The great 

,'• v v ^ Hptu 7 en j°y°d before he attained the crown, and 

w 1 ‘ ‘ 1 80 muc h aided him in the acquisition of it, was i-utiudy 
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many years before tho cud of liis reign ; and lie gove" 

‘ uorq by terror than by affeotiou, more by his own poliq _ 

Oir sense of.duty or allegiance. But it must be owned that his 
pmdenco and vigilance and foresight in maintaining his power were 
admirable ; bis courage, both military and political, without blemish ; 
and lie possessed many qualities which fitted him for his high station, 
and which rendered his usurpation of it rather salutary during hb 
own reign to the English nation. Tho augmentation of the power 
of tho Commons during this reign deserves notice. It was chiefly 
shown by the punishment which they awarded to sheriffs for making 
false returns, by the increased freedom of debate, and by the control 
which they exercised over the supplies. 

Henry was twice married : by his first wife, Mary do Bohun, 
daughter and co-hcir of tho earl of Hereford, he had four sons, llenry 
his successor in tho throne, Thomas duke of Clarence, Jc lm duke of 
Bedford, and Humphrey duke of Gloucester; and two daughters, 
Blanche and Philippa, the former married to the duke of Bavaria, 
the latter to the king of Denmark. His second wife, Jane, whom he 
married after he was king, and who was daughter of the king of 
Navarre, and widow of tho duke of Brittany, brought him no issue. 

§ 4. Henry V., 1413-1422, was bom at Monmouth, Aug. 0, 
13rt8. The many jealousies to which llenry IV.’s situation, naturally 
exposed him, bad so infected bis temper, that ho bad entertained 
unreasonable suspicions with regard to the fidelity of his eldest son ; 
and, during the latter years of his life, ho had excluded that prince 
from all 9hare in public business, and was oven displeased to sec him 
at tho head of armies, where his martial talents, though useful to 
the support of government, acquired him a ronown which he thought 
might prove daugcrous to his own authority. 

Tho active spirit of young Henry had, during bis fathers lif, 
indulged in pleasure; hut the common stories related by tho chro¬ 
niclers of his riots and debaucheries are doubtless gross exaggerations. 
It is said that on one occasion a riotous companion of* the prince's 
bad been indicted before Gascoigne, tho chief justice, for some dis¬ 
orders, and Henry was not ashamed to np]>ear at tlio bar with the 
criminal, in order to give him countenance and protection, binding 
that his presence had not overawed tho chief justice, he proceeded to 
insult tho magistrate on his tribunal; but (»ascoigno, mindful of the 
character which ho then bore, and tho majesty of th$ sovereign aud 
of tho laws which he sustained, ordered tho prince to bo carried to 
prison for his rude behaviour. The spectators were agreeably disa - 
jxrinted when they saw the heir of tho crown submit peaceably to 
the sentence, make reparation for his error by acknowledging it, ai. i 
ebook bis impetuous nature in the midst of its extmV: 

Tho memory of this incident, and of many others of a Vila* nafim. 
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prospect of tho future reign nowise disagreeable 
increased the joy which tho death of so unpopular 
king naturally occasioned. Tho first s'eps taken by 
A jco confirmed all those prepossessions entertained in his 
favour. Ho dismissed his former companions; and retained in office 
tho wise ministers of his father, including the chief justice. Hie 
king seemed ambitious to bury all party distinctions iu oblivion; 
mid tho defects of his title were forgotten amidst the personal regard 
which was universally paid to liim. 


§ 5. There remained among tho people only one party distinction. 
The Lollards wore every day increasing in the kingdom, and were 
Income a formed party, which appeared extremely dangerous to the 
church, and even formidable to the civil authority. Thc hcad of this 
sect was sir John Oldcastie (lord Cobham), a nobleman who had 
distinguished himself by iiis valour and his military talents, and 
had on many occasions acquired tho esteem both of the late and of 
the present king. Henry, after vainly endeavouring to reconcile 
him t<j die catholic faith, gave full reins to ecclesiastical severity 
against tho inflexible hcrcsiarch. Arundel, the primate, indicted 
f’obham; and, with the assistance of his three suffragans, tho bishops 
of London, Winchester, and St. David’s, condemned him to the 
fhniKM for his erroneous opinions. Cobham, who was confined in the 
Tower, made hi« escape before tho day appointed for his execution, 
and, having raised his followers, made two disrate attempts to seize 
the lung. But they wero defeated by Ileur/s vigilance; many of 
the Lollards were seized, and some executed (1411). Cobham 
himself, who made his escape by flight, was not brought to justice 
till four years after, when he was hanged as a traitor/and Ids bodv 
v. ;is burnt on the gibbet, in execution of the sentence pronounced 
against him as a heretic. This criminal design brought discredit 
upon tlio party, and chocked the progress f the sect. 

§ 6. r lho disorders into which France was plunged through tho 
lunacy of its monarch, Chari* * VL, and the consequent struggle lor 
th- regency between bis brother tho duke of Orleans, and hi/oouein 
tlu- duke of Burgundy/ which bad resulted in open warfare, seemed 


* The following gom-alogicnl table shown the relation hip of these prim - 
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Philip, duke of Burgundy, 
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BATTLE OF AGINOOURT. 

j ink&jit a favourable opportunity for attack; and Henry, i\ 
jtyvigeur of youth and the ardour of ambition, determil 
^ violcut w.-i* into that distracted kingdom (1415). A con- 
*I>iracy, which was happily detected in its infancy, to place the carl 
of March upon the throne, detained the king awhile, llie carl of 
Cambridge, lord Scropc, and sir Thomas Grey, the chief conspiTu¬ 
tors, were arrest* d, and the king, after trying them in an irregular 
manner, and procuring their execution, granted tho carl of March 
a general jrardon. Then, trusting to the assistance of the duke of 
Burgundy, who had been sec; ly soliciting tho alliance of England, 
but -without establishing any concert with him, ho put to sea, and 
landed near Harfleur, at the head of an army of 6000 men at arms aud 
24,000 foot, mostly archers. That town was at hist obliged to capitu¬ 
late (Sept. 22); but the fatigues of this siege and tho unusual heat of 
tho season had so wasted the English array, that Henry could enter 
on no further enterprise, and was obliged to think of returning into 
England. Ho lmd dismissed bis transits, and therefore determined 
on matching by land to Calais, although a French army of 14,000 
men at arms, and 40,000 foot, was by this time assembled in Nor¬ 
mandy. That ho might not discourage his army by the apjxp.rance 
of flight, or exp*'.'.* them to those hazards which naturally attend 
precipitate marches, he made slow and deliberate journeys till ho 
reached the Somme, and after encountering many difficulties and 
hardships he was so dexterous or so tortunate as to seizo by surj rise 
a passage near St. Quentin which had not been sufficiently guarded; 
and ho safely carried over bis army. Henry then bent his march 
northwards to Calais; but he was still exposed io great and imminent 
danger from the enemy, who had also jjassed iho Somme, anil threw 
themselves full in his way, with a purpose of intercepting liis retreat. 
After he had passed the small river of Ternoin, at Blaiv’j, l.o was 
surprised to ohserrve from tho heights the whole trench army drawn 
up in the plains of Agincmirt, and so ported that it waa impo&dhlo for 
him to proceed on his march without coming to an on ,a. - meat. f J he 
enemy was four times more numerous, as half tin- English who had 
lauded at Harfleur lmd pi rished ; was headed by tho dauphin and all tli. 
princes of tit*, blood; and was ph’uiifulE supplied with provisiuns of 
every kind. Henry’s situation was exactly similar to that *f Edward 
at GVcy, and that of tho Black Prince at IVtiers, aud h<* observed 
the some prudent conduct which had tx< n followed by these great 
commanders: he dru\v up lus army <*n u narrow givund between two 
woods, which guarded each flank, and be patiently exacted in that 
posture the attack «*f tl en* my (Oct. 1415). The French 
archers on horseback and their men at arms, crowded in their ranks, 
advanced upon tho English archers, who lmd fixed j.aft.sadocs in th« ir 
front to break the impression of tho enemy, and who safely pi ini 
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r*Jn behind that defence with a shower of arrows 
W «vuld resist. The clay soil, moistened hy some* rain wind, 
'igkffejy fallen, proved another obstacle to the force of the Ficncb 
the wounded men and horses discomposed their rauks : the 
narrow compass in which they were pent hindered them from rcco* 
vering any order : the whole anny was a scene of confusion, terror 
and dismay : and Henry, perceiving his advantage, ordered the 
English archers, who were light and unencumbered, to advance upon 
the enemy and seize the moment of victory. They fell with their 
battle-axes upon the French, who, in their present i>ostnre, were 
incapable either of flying or of making defence : they hewed them in 
piea*s without resistance : and being seconded by the men at arms, 
who also pushed on against the enemy, they covered the field with 
the killed, wounded, dismounted, and overthrown. No battle was 
ever more fatal to Franc* by the number of princes and nobility 
slain or taken prisoners. Among the prisoners were the dukes of 
Orleans and Bourbon. The killed are computed, on the whole, to 
have amounted to 10,000 men; and Henry was master of 14,000 
prisoners. The loss of tho English was very small; but the common 
statement that only 40 ixirished is scarcely credible. Henrv, not 
Ixin ' in a r mdition to pursue his victory, interrupted not his march 
a moment after the battle; he carried his prisoners to Calais, thence 
t.- England, and concluded a truce with the enemy. 

§7. But during this interruption of hostilities from England, 
France was exposed to all the furies of civil war; and the several 
parties Ucaxnc every day more omuged against cucli other. In con¬ 
sequence of the capture of the duko of Orleans at Aginrourt the 
« . i.i.t of Arnmgtiftc, liia father-in-law, became the hcml of his party 
(hence called the Armagnacs), and was created constable of France. 
The duke of Burgundy, who hail aspired to this dignity, formed an 
alliance with tho English; and his power was strengthened hy the 
accession of Ibulla, the queen, who hud formerly be- n his cnejnv, 
but who had now quarrelled with tho Armagnacs. Tho dnupliin 
■ i d with tho latter; and open war broke out between the two 
fa .ti- is. Whilst tho country was so ill-prcparcd to resist a foreign 
i n- my, Henry landed in Normnnuy at tho head of 26,000 men 
(August 1, 1417), and m«:t with no considerable opposition from any 
<p!irter. He made himself me ter of Fnlaiso; F.vreux tuid Caen sub¬ 
mitted to him; and having subdued all the lower Normandy, and 
having reooiv r-1 a reinforcement of 15,000 men from England, he 
fnnjtod the hie^** of liouon, which he took after an obstinate defence 
(ltl c ). But Henry still • mtinu-.d n» negotiate, and had almost 
arranged some advantageous enos, when tho duke of Burgundy 
Been Uy fiui bod a treaty with 4lie dim phi u ; and thrr <- tw». prinnn 
agn .• '1 to shore tho royal authority during king Charlcs’K lifetime, 
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Amite their anus in order to expel foreign enemies. ^ 
cmgd at first to cut off from Ilenry all hopes of further fjjicj 
10 treacherous assassination of the duke of Burgundy sooualter- 
■wtu-dy by the partisans of the dauphin opened the way to a new and 
still more favourable arrangement. Philip, count of Charolois, now 
duke of Burgundy, thought himself bound by every tie of honour and 
of duty to revenge tho murder of his father, and to prosecute tbe 
assassins to tho utmost extremity. A league was immediately con¬ 
cluded at Arras between him and Henry, by which the duke of 
Burgundy, without stipulating anything for himself except the 
prosecution of his father’s murderers, and the marriage of the duke 
of Bedford with his sister, was willing to sacrifice the kingdom to 
Henry’s ambition; and ho agreed to every demand made by that 
monarch. In order to finish this astonishing treaty, which was to 
transfer the crown of Franco to a stranger, Henry wait to Tunes, 
accompanied by his brothers, the dukes of Clarence and Glouccsta ; 
and was there met by tho duke of Burgundy (1420). I he imbe¬ 
cility into which Charles had fallen made him incapable of seeing 
any tiling but through the eyes of those who attended him; as they 
on their part saw everything through the medium of their passions. 
The treaty, bring already concerted among the parties, was imme¬ 
diately drawn, and signed, and ratified. The principal articles were, 
that Henry should espouse tho princess Catherine, the daughter <>1 
the king; that king Charles, during his lifetime, should enjoy the 
title and diguity of kin/ of France; that Henry should lx* intrusted 
with the present mbninipfration of the government, and should sue 
•«vd to the throne on tlie death of Charles, to the exclusion <4 t! 
dauphin. In a few day 3 after Henry espoused the princess Cathe¬ 
rine; lie carried liis fat herr-in-law to Karis, and put himself in ]<*»- 
* ssion of that capital; ho obtained from tho parliament ami the 
three estates a ratification of tho treaty of Troves; and he imme¬ 
diately turned his anus, with success, against tho adherents of the 
dauphin. Sons, klonunau, and Melun yielded to his arms; but the 
necessity of providing supplies, both of men and money, obhgod him 
to go over to England (1421), and ho left tho duke of Exeter, bis 
uncle, governor <4 Paris during his absence. 

§ 9. Henry returned with 24,000 archers and 1000 horsemen, and 
":H received at Paris with g.v*t expiVKhion* of joy. Meanwhile a 
b.lv ol 7000 Sects, who were afraid to *x- Franco full into tho t* a i 
*‘ r l hdr ancient enemy, lwd pleaded U» tho aMidnnoo of the tUuphm, 
and lmd defeated the English under the dull of Uim niv at 
But tho pree* ncoof Henry sxxin restored all. Tho duupV.iu was chru»4fl| 
beyond tho I/dre, find ho almost totally abandon! i the ro.Purn 
province*; he was even pursued iuto tho south by thtj unit, d arms 
of the English °.nd Burgundians, and threatened with total drat rue- 
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I to crown all the other prosperities of Henry, his < 
of a son, who was called by his father’s name, janj 
di was celebrated by rejoicings no less pompous, and no less 
<^at Paris than at London. But the glory of Henry, when it 
lad nearly reached the summit, was stopped short by the hand of 
nature, and all his mighty projects vanished into smoke, lie was 
seized with a fistuh, a malady which the surgeons at that time had 
not skill enough to cure; and ho expired on August 31, 1422, in the 
35th year of his ago and 10th of his reign. He left the regency of 
Franco to his elder brother the duke of Bedford; that of England to 
his younger the duke of Gloucester; and the care of his son’s person 
to the earl of Warwick. 

This prince possessed many eminent virtues; and if wc give 
indulgence to ambition in a monarch, or rank it, as the vulgar are 
inclined to do, among his Virtues, they were unstained by any con¬ 
siderable blemish. His abilities appeared equally in the cabinet and 
in the field: the boldness of bis enterprises was no less remarkable 
than bis personal valour in conducting them. Ho luid the talent of 
attaching his friends by affability, and of gaining his enemies by 
address and clemency. The exterior figure of this great prince, as 
well :wS his deportment, was engaging. His stature was somewhat 
above the middle Size, his countenance beautiful, his limbs genteel 
and slender, but full of vigour; and he excelled in all warlike and 
manly exercises. 

Catherine of France, Henryk widow, married s-'*o:n after his den'll 
a Welsh gentleman, sir Owen Tudor, said to be descendtd from the 
ancient princes of that country; she boro him two sons, Edmund and 
J:i ;*r, of whom the eldest was created carl of Richmond, father of 
Henry VIT.—the second, earl of Pembroke. 

§ Hcxby VI., 1422-1461, was bom at Windsor Dec. G, 1421, 
and was consequently scarcely nine months old when ho fuicceedcd 1 is 
father. The Lords and Commons, v. had acquired great authority 
under the Lancastrian princes, without paying much regard to the 
verbal destination of Henry V., assumed the power of giving a now 
arrangement to the wholo administration. They declined altogether 
the namo of rcga.t with i n gland; tl ttttea. the 

duke of Bedford protectin' or gwndian of that kingdom, a title 
which they 8Upi>osed to imply less authority; they invested the duke 
of (iUmocf >/? with the same dignity during tho absence of his elder 
brother ; uud, in order to limit Lite power of both thtso princes, they 
appointed rv council, without whose odvioc and npprot>ation no 
measure of imj-'rUno: could bo determined, Tho per.-ton and cduca* 
ibin. of the in Cant priuoo was committed to Henry Beaufort, bishop 
of Winchester, his groat-uncle, and tho legitimated son of John of 
Ganut, duke of Lancaster. Tie interest of the early part of this 
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m*cs in tlio affairs of France. Ch&rlcs "N !•» the u 
It that country expired about two months after the 
-i-in-law JLenry. His son, Cliarles VII., a young prir 
Popular character, and rightful heir to the throne, asserted his 
claim to it against his inf tor, although the superior pwer 

of the English seemed to threaten him with expulsion; and there 
were thus two rival kings of France. Bedford, the most accom¬ 
plished prince of his age, a skilful politician, as well ao a good 
general, strengthened himself by forming an alliance with the dulvo 
of Brittany, who lmd received home disgusts from the French court. 
In order to avert from tho northern bonier the hostility of the Scots, 
many of whom were serving under Charles VII., Bedford persuaded 
tho English council to form an alliance with James their prisoner; 
to free that prince from his long captivity; and to connect him \sith 
England by marrying him to a daughter of the earl of Somerset and 
cousin of the young king. Tho treaty was soon ooncludcd; a 
ransom of 40,000/. was stipulated; and tho king of t^cots was 
restored to tho throne of his ancestors, and proved, in his short reign, 
cue of tho most illustrious princes that had ever governed that 
kingdom. 

§ 10. The military operations in France from 1423 to 1420, t hough 
they were favourable to tho English, and reduced Cliarles to guat 
straits, were not of sufficient importanco to detain us. But in 
tho duko of Bedford determined to penetrate into the south o! F rance, 
which remained in obdiimcc to Cliarles VII.; and with this view he 
caused Orleans to bo invested, which commanded tho passage of tko 
I A) ire, and was the key of tho southern provinces, the command 
of tho besieging forces was intrusted to tho <arl of Salisbury, one of 
the most distinguished commanders of the age. U]*>n his death by 
a cannon-ball, tho siege was continued by live earl of Suitolk, am: Fad 
lasted many months, when relh-f was unexpectedly brought by a 
female who gave rise to one of tho most singular revolutions (hat 
is to be met with in history. 

In the village) of Buiuremi, Boat Yai;c. nleur% on tho lord era of 
Lorraine, thorn li\.*d a country girl of 27 yrars of ago, called Joan 
iFArc, who was servant in a smull inn, and who in tint station had 
bti.'i accustomed to tend the horsca of the guests, to ride them 
without a saddle to tlio wan rim. place, and to perform other » < 

which, <n wolUfrvqunUcd inns, commonly till to tin* haro of Uu. 
imn or van ts. This girl was of .in irrepO'ftdiAblfl life, and had not 
h thorto been remarked for any singularity; whether tin t si had 
met with no occasion to excite her genius, or lluU ri..> unskilful ovi s 
of those who conversed with her had not been able to din m l r 
uncommon merit. It is easy to imagine that the preset 
Franco wn_. ad h lvresting object* even to persons of the lowest rank ; 
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, inflamed by the general sentiment, was seized wi 
bringing relief to her sovereign in hia present c 
•xperienced mind, working day and night on this 
mistook the impulses of passion for heavenly inspirations; 
and she fancied that she saw visions and heard voices, exhorting her 
to re-establish the throne of France, and to expel the foreign in¬ 
vaders. She went to Vaucoulcurs; procured admission to Baudri- 
court, the governor; informed him of her inspirations and intentions ; 
and conjured him not to neglect the voice of God, who spoke through 
her, hut to second those heavenly revelations which impelled her "to 
this glorious enterprise. Baudricourt treated her at first with some 
neglect ; but on her frequent returns to him, and importunate soli¬ 
citations, lie begun to remark something extraordinary in the maid, 
au*i was inclined, at all luizards, to make so easy an experiment. 
He gave her some attendants, who conducted her to the French 
court, which at that time resided at Cliinon. It is pretended that 
Joan immediately on her admission knew tho king, though she had 
never seen his face before, and though he purposely kept himself in 
ti. - crowd of courtiers, and had laid aside everything in his dress and 
apparel which might distinguish him ; that sho offered liiin, in the 
name of the supreme Creator, to raise tho siege of Orleans, and con¬ 
duct him to lihcims to bo there crowned and anointed; and on his 
expressing doubts of her mission, revealed to him, before some sworn 
confidants, a secret which was unknown to ail tho world beside 
himself, and which nothing but a heavenly inspiration could have 
discovered toiler: and that she demanded, as the instrument of lici 
luiure victories, a particular sword, which was kept in the church o» 
St. Catherine of l ierbois, and which, though she had never seen it, 
jiho described by all its marks, and by the place in which it had long 
Mn neglected. This is certain, that all these miraculous stories wore 
spread abroad in order to captivate tin? vulgar. Joan a requests were 
at last complied with; she was armed cap-a-pie, mounted on horse¬ 
back, and shown in tlmt martial habiliment before the whole‘peoj .o. 
Her dexterity in managing her steed, though acquired in her former 
occupation, was regarded as a fresh proof of her mission; and she 
was received with tho loudest ace!;..-.unions by the spectators. Her 
first exploit was to conduct a convoy of provisions into Orleans 
(April, 14*20); and the English, daunted by a kind of supernatural 
t- nor at the preparations, did not venture to attack her. Tho inn id 
entered the city of Orleans arrayed in her military gaib, and dis¬ 
playing her cons<rratod standard; and was received as a celestial 
deliverer by all the inhabitants. 

Sbo now culled upon the garrison to remain no longer on the 
dofeushre; and »l»« promised her followers the assistance of Heaven 
in attacking those u doubts of it.e < any which hud so long kept 
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pvve, and which they had never hitherto dared tl 
^rpriscs succeeded, In one attach Joan was \vou„ 

AvitTi an arrow; she retreated, a moment behind thci^_- 

pulled out tho arrow with her own hands, slio had the 
Wound quickly dressed, and she hastened hack to head the tioop>, 
an( l to plant her victorious banner on the ramparts of the enemy. 
% all these successes the English were entirely chased from thnr 
fortifications on that side; and as it might prove extreme*!} < an- 
- rous for Suffolk, with such intimidated troops, to remain any 
longer in the presence of so courageous and victorious an cm my, he 
raised the sie« T c, and retreated with all the precaution imaginn c 
(% 8 ), 

§ 11. The raising of the siege of Orleans was one part o. t 
maid’s promise to Charles; the crowning of him at Bheims was the 
other; and she now vehemently insisted that he should forthwith 
* out on that enterprise. A few weeks before such a proposal would 
have appeared the most extravagant in the world. But Charles, at 
the head of only 12,000 men, marched to that town without oppo¬ 
sition. The ceremony of his coronation was here performed with the 
My oil, which a pigeon had brought to king Clovis from heaveui on 
the first establishment of the French monarchy (July 12). R 
Maid of Orleans, as she was now called, stood by his side in complete 
armour, and displayed her sacred banner, which had so often disMpUed 
«nd confounded his fiercest enemies; and the pcbple shouted with 
the most unfeigned joy at viewing such a complication of wonders. 
Charles, thus crowned and anointed, became more respectable v 
the eyes of aU his subjects. Many towns and fortresses in tl 
neighbourhood, immediately after Charles's coronation, submittu. 

1 lm on the first summons; and the whole nation WM di 
t*oftcd to give him the most zealous tcstimouK* of their dut} ami 
affect ion. . ,. 

Nothing can impress us with a higher idea of the wisd .m, addreas. 
and resolution of the dnVu of P.-lf->rd than his Kin: -Me n> ununta . 
liimsoif in so pcrilo.M a situaU .n, and to prc^ rvo seine f.»um s m 
Franco, altor tlic defection of so many plscos, and oniuU the un:>•is.-l 
inclination of tl* rest to imitate that c*i«it>»us sample 1 he 
small supple s, both of men nod money, h- received f.vm 

England set tin. Ulcuts of this »«■«! man m a sUIUtamgcr light. It 
hamxmed fur.urn nly. in this emergency , that the bishop ot W iu- 
. utm created a cardinal, landed at Calais with a bedy of &OoO 
imcB,- which ho W&6 conducting into Bohemia on a crusade against 
tlio Hussites. He was persuaded to lend thesv troops to his n»>ph., w 
during tho present difficulties; and the regent was thereby enable d 
to take the field, nod to oppose the French king, who w»s advancing 
with his army to the gates of Paris. The regent er.dnv on rod t» 
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declining state of liis affairs by bringing over thl 
^ngLand and having biin crowned and anointed * 

But he expected more effect from an accident whid 
hands tho person that had been the author of all his 
calamities. 

§ J2. Tho Maid of Orleans, in making a sally from Compifcgnc, 
was taken prisoner by the Burgundians. A complete victory would 
not have given more joy to tho English and their partisans. The 
service of Te Veum, which has so often been profaned by princes, 
was publicly celebrated, on this fortunate event, at Paris. The duke 
of Bedford fancied that, by the captivity of that extraordinary woman, 
who liad blasted all his successes, he should again recover his former 
ascendant over France; and to push further tho present advantage, 
he purchased the captive from John of Luxembourg, and formed a 
prosecution against her, which, whether it proceeded from vengeance 
or policy, was equally barliarous and dishonourable. She was tried 
and condemned by an ecclesiastical court for sorcery, impiety, 
idolatry, and magic, aggravated by heresy ; her revelations were de¬ 
clared to b r * inventions of the devil to delude tho [ - oplo; and she 
was sentenced to be delivered over to the secular arm. Joan, who 
had borne her trial with amazing firmness, felt her spirit at last sub¬ 
dued. She publicly declared herself willing to recant; she acknow¬ 
ledged tho illusion of those revelations which the church had re¬ 
jected ; and she promised never more to maintain them. Her sentence 
was then mitigated : she was condemned to perpetual imprisonment, 
to be fed during life on bread and water. But the Ixi.lxirous 
vengeance of Joan’s enemies was not satisfied with this victory. 
They purposely placed in her apartment a suit of men’s appnr 1; 
and watched for tho efforts of that temptation upon her. On tho 


sight of a dr^ss 1 which she had acquired so much renown, and 
which, she once believed, she wore by tho particular appoiitmcnt 
of Ibaven all her former ideas and passions revived; and sho 
vntnred in her solitude to clothe h.-rMf a/ in in the forbidden 
garment. Her insidious enemies caueht her in tliut situation : her 
fault was ’interpreted to be no less than a relapse into heresy: no 
recantation would now Huflloe, and no pardon could be granted her. 
$he was condemned to bo burned in the market-place of Bouon ; and 
tin: infamous sentence w:., aco'.dingly executed ( Tune 14, 1131 \ 

§ 13. From this period tho Affairs of tho English in France, the 
r> alt of which we shall here anticipate, went insensibly to decay. 
After tlv* death of Bedard’s wife, who was sister to the duke of 
Burgundy* and the regent’s subsoqn nt Imsty marriage with Joqno- 
lino of Lut* ml*jmig, the last link whs severed which had hitherto 
preserved some ajmearancu of fricudebipbetween those princes ; tvr. 
brunch took place between them, and the duke of Bur/umly 
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cd to reconcile himself with the court of Franco. 

/vas concluded at Arras between the duke of Burguml 
(Kvhich wnfa followed almost immediately by the death of"The 

_; Bedford at Rouen (Sept. 14, 1435). The English continued 

to hold a gradually declining footing in France for some years after 
that event; hut the period offers few interesting or memorable occur¬ 
rences. Shortly after the regent’s death, and before his successor, the 
duke of York, could arrive, the forces of the French king were ad¬ 
mitted into Paris by the citizens ; lord W illoughby, who had retired 
with the small English garrison into the Bastilo, was forced to capi¬ 
tulate on the condition of an honourable retreat (April, 1436). ^et 
the struggle was protracted feebly on both sides. In 1444 a truce 
of 22 mouths, afterwards prolonged to April, 1450, was concluded, 
chiefly through the influence of the bishop of Winchester, now’ car¬ 
dinal Beaufort; for the duke of Gloucester still retained the most 
lofty pretensions with regard to Fnincc. 

§ 14. Wo now turn to the aff airs of England. The death of the 
duke of Bedford was an irreparable loss to the English nation. His 
ascendency had preserved some show of agreement between the duke 
of Gloucester and the cardinal Beaufort, who had long been enemies; 
but after his death they openly co ns pired saoh other’s mill. We 
have already seen that the treaty with Franco had been concluded 
through the influence of cardinal Beaufort in opposition to the duke 
of Gloucester; and each ]*arty was now ambitious of c >'*Vmg a 
quem for Henry, os it was probable that this circumstance would 
decide for ever the victory between them. Henry was now in the 
23rd year of his age. Of the most harmless, inoffensive, tdmplo 
manners, but of the most slender capacity, he was fitted, l< th by 
the softness of his temper, arid the weakness of his und> retarding, 
to I/O perpetually governed by those who surrounded him ; and it 
was easy to foresee that his reign wc old prove n perpetual minority. 
The duke of Gloucester propos'd to many lieurv to a elan d tor of 
the count of Armagnac, but had not credit to effect his jlUTposo. 
The cardinal and his friends had ca. i their eye on Margaret of A nj- iu, 
daughter or Tiegniir, titu. r kiuir '>f Bicily, Naples, and Jerusalem. 
This prince-'3 hereolf was the most nrcen.plishod of her a;;e, 1 oth in 
body aud Univd ; and n*. 1 to tho**> qualities which would 

»qu"dly qualify her in qoqmn* tho nsiv uit over Henry, e 'm\ to 

Hl , pty all hi., defects aud weaUnwece. The eurl of Suffolk, who h*d 
previously negotiated the treaty with France, now made proposals of 
marriage to Margaret, which were accepted (1445) ; and in order to 
ingratiate himself with her and her family, cn a d, by a fccix- 1 
article, that the province of Maine, which was at ihnt tir c in the 
hands of tho English, should he coded to Charles of A. Juu her 
The treaty cf marriage was niiificd in England: 
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._ gbtaincd first the title of marquis, t!»cn tliat of duic^^iT 
yQi y> f ed the thanks of parliament for liis services in concnSrl; . 
, princess fell immediately into close connexions wifh-rTO^ 

x^^wdiud and his party, the dukes of Somerset, Suffolk, and Buck¬ 
ingham, who, fortified by her powerful patronage, resolved on the 
final ruin of the duke of Gloucester. This generous prince, worste d 
in all court intrigues, for which his temper was not suited, but jx>s 
sessiug in a high degree the favour of the public, had already received 
from his rivals a cruel mortification, which he had hitherto borne 
without violating public peace, but which it was impossible that a 
l>creon of his spirit and humanity could ever forgive. His duchess 
the daughter of Reginald, lord Cobham, had been accused of the 
crime of witchcraft; and it was pretended that there was found in 
her possession a waxen figure of the king, which she ami her 
associates, air Roger Bolin^broke, a priest, and one Margery Jordan 
of Bye, melted in a magical manner before a slow fire, with an 
intention of making Henry’s force and vigour waste away by like 
insensible degrees. The accusation was well calculated to affect, the 
weak ami credulous mind of the king, and to gain belief in an 
ignorant age ; and tho duchess was condemned to do public penance, 
and to sutler perpetual imprisonment (1441). In order to effect 
their purpose against tire duke, the cardinal of Winchester and 
his parly caused a parliament to be summoned, to meet, not at 
Louden, which was supposed to be too well affected to the duke, 
but at Bury St. Edmund's, where they expected that he would 
lie entirely at their mercy (1447). As soon as he appeared he was 
accused of treason, and thrown into prisou. He was soon after found 
d> ad in his bed; and though it was pretended that his death was 
natural, and though Ids body, which was exposed to public view, bore 
no marks of outward violence, no one doubted but ho had fallen a 
victim to tho vengeance of biB enemies. Tho cardinal himself sur¬ 
vived only a few weeks the murder of his nephew, for which he is 
gnid to have fell great mmort o in his last moments. After this event, 
Suffolk, the dociarod favourite of the queen, and who had now been 
made a duke, became prime minister, anti the affairs of tiro nation, 
owing to the imbecility of the kmg, were directed by him and Mur- 
gmut; but tho court was divided into parties which were cnm. d 
against one another, in this state of tilings French affairs woe 
neglected. Tho province of Maino was ceded to Charles of Anjou, 
the queen's uncle, according to the marriage-treaty. After the con- 
cl’.tHion of the tmee Charles VII. had employed himself with goat 
judgment in pairing the mi inherits ill® of France; ami in II 
ho availed himself of u favourable opi*‘rtuoity to break it. Nor¬ 
mandy mid Guienuu were overrun by powerful French nrnries almost 
without resistance; nml by tE bummer of J4f»l th • English were 
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^5-1453. CLAIM OF THE DUKE OF YORK. 

Jm expelled from France, with, the exemption 

]x»acc or truce was concluded, the war was, in ?! 

T'ST* y fyj* n end, a"d the civil dissensions which ensued in Kr o __. 

but one feeble effort more, in 1453, for the recovery of 
Liuienne, in which the veteran Talbot lost his life. 

§ 15. Meanwhile the incapacity of llenry, which np]>oared every 
day in a fuller light, had encouraged the appearance of a pretender to 
the crown All the males of the house of Mortimer were extinct; but 
Anne, the ister of the last earl of March, having espoused the earl 
of Cambridge, beheaded in the reign of Henry V., had transmitted 
her iatent, but not yet forgotten, claim to her son, Richard, duke of 
York, lids prince, thus descended, by his mother, from Philip]«, 
only daughter of the duke of Clarence, third son of Edward 111., 
stood plainly in the order of succession before the king, who derived 
his descent from the duke of Lancaster, fourth son of that monaieh ;• 
and that claim could not, in many respects, havo fallen into more 
< angcious lands than those of the duke of York. Richard was a 
inan of \alour and abilities, of a prudent conduct and mild dispo¬ 
sition : he possessed an immense fortune from the union of so many 
aueix’ssions, those of Cambridge and York on the one hand with those 
of Mortimer on the other; and hi:, marriage with the daughter of Ralph 
A r evil, carl of Westmoreland, had widely extended his interest among 
the nobility. 'ITio carls of Salisbury and Warw ick were of that family, 
and were of themselves, on many accounts, the greatest noblemen in 
the kingdom. The personal qualities also of those two earls, especially 
0 ^ arwick, enhanced the splendour of their nobility, and increased 
riwir influence over the peoplo. This latter nobleman, commonly 
known, from the subsequent events, by the appellation of the A7Y-- 
makcr, had distinguished himself by Lis gallantry in the field, by 
Uie hospitality of his table, by the magnificence and still more by 
the generosity of his expense, and by the spirited and h-!d n aimer 
which attended him in ail his actions. M<> lens than 30,000 I'crsons 
arc /slid b> havo daily lived t his board in the different manors and 
allies "which ho ]* in England: the military men, allu-d 

by his munificence and hospitality, as well os hv his bravery, wvro 
fcvalously at tar.hod to l.?« int« st.s, and iho pi / pie in general h r<i 
h»m an unlimited afbeiion. 

§ Ki. *iU . li tin. Eugli.di were never willin? to S rant the st - 
I*h‘* un*"*«Aiy for keeping pc-r&don of the conquered f»rovini a 
rn l- rmco, they repine 1 extremely at the lc** of those boost'd acum- 
Mtions. r rhe voluntary cession <4 Maine to the queen’s node I id 
made them suspect treachery in the loss of Normandy and Gufoxuic 
They still considered Margaret as a Frenchwoman, and a latent 
enemy of tho kingdom. But the most fatal blow given to the ]>opn 
• Sec the genealogical table, p. 114. 
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f tf the crown, and to the interests of the house of 1 
ji^thc assassination of the virtuous duke of Gloucester^ 
ice of Suffolk was known to have had an active hniuT 
he partook deeply of the hatred attending it. The revenues 
"ofthe crown, which had long been disproportioned to its power and 
dignity I been extremely dilapidated during the minority of 
Henry. The royal demesnes were dissipated ; aud at the same time 
th< 5 king was loaded with a debt of 372,000 pounds, a sum bo <weat 
that the parliament could never think of discharging it. This un¬ 
happy situation forced the ministers upon many arbitrary measures • 
the household itself could not he supported without stretching to the 
utmost the right of purveyance, and rendering it a kind of universal 
robbery upon the people. Suffolk, once become odious, bore the 
blame of the whole j and every grievance, in every part of tho 
administration, was universally imputed to his tyranny and injustice. 
The Commons sent up to the Peers an accusation of hteh treason 
sgarnst him (1450). The king, to save him from proUt ruin 
banished him the kingdom during five years. But a captain of a 
vessel was employed by his enemies to intercept him in his passage to 
J Vance : he was seized near Dover ; his head struck off on the hide of a 
long-boat; and his body thrown into the sea. No inquire was made 
after tho actors and accomplices in this atrocious deed of violence 1 
§ 17. Tho humours of the people, sot afloat by the parlia¬ 
mentary impeachment and by the fall of bo great a favourite as 
Suffolk, broke out in various commotions. The most dan .,rous 
wa* that excited by a man of low condition, oro John Cade 
a native ol Inland, who had been obliged to fly into Franco 
!" r cruncs, and who f *<k the name of John Mortimer. On the first 
mention of that popular name the common people of Kent, to the 
number of 20,000, flocked to Cade’s standard: sir Humphrey Staf¬ 
ford, who had opposed him vVh a small force, was defeated and 
slain in an action near Bevenoke; and Cad-\ advancing with bis 
folk •wars towards London, encamped on Black hi nth. Though Haled 
by hia victory, ho still maintained the apj-eamnoo of moderation • 
a.id aait to the court a plausible list of grievances. The city opened 
iu gates to Cade, who maintained, during some time, great order and 
discipllqo an : x his followers. At last they broke into a rich house 
” 1 'Hi they plundered ; and the citizens, alarmed nt tliis act of vio^ 

1> nee, shut their gates 1 . i them; and being seconded by a 

detachment of soldiers sent them by lord Seal- >. governor of tb 
Tower, U. with great slaughter. The Kentish 

men w**n ho di«couia/wl hy the blow*, that, upon receiving a gcinrul 
pnrdun from the primate, then chancellor, they retreated towards 
B echos ter, and there <liuj«craod Thu pardon was .. • n after annulled, 
ns extorted by violence : a \ rioo wa* act on Cade's head, who was 
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ac Idea, a gentleman of Sussex; and many 
/ capitally ptmikhed for their rebellion (1450). 
ko of Somerset, who had been governor of Normandy, $ao 
Suffolk in the administration, but Ms loss of that proving 
mado him very unpopular with the English, The duke of York, 
who had recently returned from his government of Ireland, raised 
an army or 10,000 men, with, which he marched towards London 
(1452), demanding a reformation f the government, and the removal 
of the duke of Somerset from all power and authority. Having suf¬ 
fered himself, however, to be entrapped into a conference, he was 
seized, but dismissed ; and he retired to ins seat of Wigmoiv, on the 
borders of Wales. 


§ It. The queens delivery of a son (Oct, 13, 1454), who received 
tlw name of Edward, removed all hopes of the peaceable success ion 
ot tho duke of York. Henry, always unfit to exercise the govern- 
S ' at, fell at this time into a distemper which so far increased hi:: 
natural imbLcility, that it rendered him incapable of maintaining 
oven the appearance of royalty. Tho queen and the council, desti¬ 
tute of this support, found themselves unable to resist the York 
paity, and they were obliged to yield to the torrent. They n at 
Somerset to the Tower, and appointed the duke of York lieutenant 
of the kingdom, with powers to open and hold a cession of parlia* 
uw it. That assembly, also, taking into con/db ration the state oi 
die kingdom, created him protector during pleasure ( 1454 ). Hut in 
die following year the king, having recovered hie health, annulled 
the protectorship of the duke, released Somerset from the Tower, 
rind committed the ruimmiEt ration into the hands of that nobleman* 
lho duke of York levied an army} hut still without advancing 
Wl Y pirn tensions to 4hc crown. lie complained only of the king’s 
minister,], find demanded ;? reformation of the gavemmt&it* A battle 
fought at St. Alban* (May 2S, 1455), in which lilts Turkish 
’■Vi^rc Bujjcriar; among the slum were 1 •,<* (hike of i out .xt rod 
uvauy other persons of ilisunctlon. The kiug himself fell imto the 
h ,|r . h of the duke of York, 1 i> treated Mm with greiu. resp>cct 
and tenderness t be was only oh '• wd f which he regarded, as no 
hardship) to commit the whole authority of the crown Into the 
baud- of his rivnl. This was the lirat !■' . >J Hjilt in that fsosl 
qtim L which was net finished in loss titan a coarse of 30 wears 
which was , i.:d :u I by 12 pitted battles, which opened n aortic of 
t'Vtr**ordiiwy fierceness and cruelty, Is computed to Lave cost the 
lhx$ of bO princes of ihe blood, and almost entirely annihilated the 
u jckiit nobility of England, Yet affaire did not imm* dmMy pro¬ 
ceed io the last extremities* In 1456 Uve l ing was restored to tho 
sovereign authority; and for two or three ymre tb» p=arti uoen.ed 
in outward appearance to be rvconcileiL Hnt tl p; tllivt aocid^it, 
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formed design, was sufficient, in the present di 
nds, to dissolve the seeming harmony. On? 
ho insulted one of the earl of Warwick the 
^ partisan of the duke of York i their ooiApaniona on both 
..ok part in thu quarrel; a fierce combat ensued: the earl 
"ohended his life to be aimed at; he fled to his government ol 
Calais; and both parties, in every county of England, openly made 
prepa.-afems for decklir .; the contest by war and arms (I4G0V 
§ 10. A civil war was now fairly kindled. In 14GO the king wne= 
defeated and taken prisoner by the earl of Warwick at Northampton 
(duly 10). Tho duke of York displayed great seeming moderation 
after this success, though he publicly intimated his expectation that 
the parliament should raise him to the throne. The rival claims 
were however submit^ to the decision of the house of tVers win a 
sentence was calculated, h far as possible, to plcaao both WtfeV 
Tii.-v declared the title of the duke of York to be c*i tain and mdc- 
A-adhto; but i considcmtfok that Henry had enj< od the crown, 
without dispute <«r controversy, during tho course o' 38 years they 
determined that he should continue to possess the title and dignity 
during the remainder of his life; that the adnmiistratbu of the 
government, meanwhile* should remain with the duke of York * 
and that he should be acknowledged the true and lawful heir of Iho 
monarchy. The duke acquiesced m this decision, and Henry him- 
fifdf, being a prisoner, could not oppose it. But queen Margaret 
y . 0 , after the defeat at Northampton, hod fled to Durham and 
thence to Scotland, had, with the assistance of the northern batons 
collect' d an army 20,000 strong. The duko of York, Informed of 
lire appearance in the north, hastened thither with a body of COOC 
men, to suppress, as he imagined, the beginnings of an inaorreo- 
tl... : heu, on his arrival at Wakefield, U found himself so much 
outnumbered by the enemy. He neverthek** haru-Vd a battle, in 
which the queen gained a oomph-I,: victory (Dec. 2$). The duke 
himself was killed m tho action ; and as hU body was found anmn * 
the slain, the head W W cut off by MaagaM’s orders, ai d <} on (ho 
;;afes of York, with a paper crown upon it in derision of hb p rc 
m* I’ d tisi , Ono of 1 i BOna, the earl of Rutland, a youil 0 f 17 
.ts brought to lord Clifford ; and that barbarian, in faveiige ol ] ; ia 
!iii 3u -r* t death, wli > had perished in the battle of St. Albans, umr- 
1L 3 h Irt c ''-'• hk d, and with his own bande, this innocent prince 
whose exterior flgiiru, as well as other atfXtmplishmenfa, are rep re* 
rented by I I«t<irinM as extremely Amiable. The carl L .f Salisbury 
wa * bounded ond takeo primmer, and immediately behendtd, with 
several olhr-i rvon-. or deduction, by martial law, at Pomfn t TL* 
duke ot Y«;.3i p ’riahud hi the 50th year of his ap, , and left three 
mm, I id ward (ulWardM E.hvwd [V,) t Goorpn (after iv .ml* t )\iU of 




CIVIL WAR, 


(aftcnvardfl Itichard III.), with three 
and Margaret. 

queen, after this* important nctory, divided 
the smaller di v ision, under Jasper Tudor, earl of Pembroke, 
Iiall-btothex to the king, against Edward, the new duke of V vrk] 


She herself uiaruU(^l. \yi|tU,thc.!ar5ejr division towards Lnurk.-n, where 
the earl of WaryrickJijv:! brcnleft with the command of the Yorkists. 
Tom broke was dei'eatcrf by Edward a MortfmeFa Cri^s, mTTcrefdm- 
sliire, with the loss of nearly 4000 men (Fob. 2, 14 ’ 1) : his anin was 
dispersed; he himself escaped by flight; but hb tattur. Sir Owen 
Tudor, was taken prisoner, and immediately beheaded by Edward’s 
orders. This barbarous practice, being once begun, was ccntinned 
by both parties, from a spirit of revenge, which covered itself under 
tlie pretence of retaliation. Margaret compensated this defeat by a 
victory which she obtained over the carl of Warwick at Si. All ans 
f. 1 b * wdu n the person of the king fell again into the hands of 
ns own party j but the queen made no great udv&ntu :e of this v : o 
orv. ’ioung Edward advanced upon her from the other side, and, 
Collecting the remains of Warwick’s army, was scon in a condition 
to give her battle with superior forced. She was sensible of her 
danger while she lay between the enemy and the city of London; 
ft'id she found it necessary to retreat with her army to the north. 
Edward entered the capital amidst the acclamations of the cit : zcn** t 
and wtia proclaimed kins: by the title of Edward IV, (March 0. 

ucx% 
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CHAPTER. XII. 

THE HOUSE OF TOUK- EDWARD IV., EDWARD V., RICHARD III* 

a.d. 1461-1485, 

I ' jg n \v a n.B IV. assume* tie crown. War of the Roses. Batik of Tona. 

§ 2, Battle of lRadinm. Flight of Margaret and capture of Henry VL 
g j$. Edward's marriage. Discontent of Warwick. § 4. Warwick flies 
to France and leagues hiiuf If with Margaret. § 5. Warwick inrnsks 
England, ctfpck Edward, and kAdih» Henry. § (>, IMum of Edward, 
rattles of Itomet ■ t Tewka&bury. Death of Henry Yi, § 7. Peace 
of I'cc^vngai. Jdraciitii'Q of CLirenre. Death und character of the king. 
§ 8. Ao ^ iOD Edward Y* \»Ient puKecdingii of FLichard, duke of 
Gloucester. § »- E*«ation of Ttkere, Hasting*, and ollirre. § 10, 
Richard III. Murder of Ed ward Y* and the Duke of York. $ 
Conspiracy in favour of tiie rnrl of KichijUfod. Ilia invasion, and dearth 

iA Biiduuduun. § 12 . Richoiand'e second inra.,^. Buttle cfBoivrorih 
and death of Richard. § 13. Stele of the naiten trnki the Hauiageml.. 
Yr^K* of the constitution- § H. Civil right* of Individual, ViUeongi . 
§ 13. General progress of the nation. 

h XI Edward IV., 14 J1 -1483.—Young Edward, now m lii* £0Ui 
Yr ar, v.*aa tif a U lypci well gii d 3&JB&1.*? MotlUu![i ^ ,.8Peh a 
eC^no <»f vivr^ ].a\V^ ; 1 tlcmJAtjo^^P- 1 t«y.M* £&n'.Wt fe.. Im ihu 
fulT pcWttffub 0 r that crown width he SmEbSL fnvm herefliiaiy right, 
out which ho tuul iu-guimid from the tiimuttunry tkction ulon >A 
hit* own p&r*y. iio wan bold, active, enterpriumg; uud his haxdne** 
Q f ] l4 i 4 ri 4 iid ficvurity of oIuuacDt rendered him impregnable to all 
tbnBfc? tiJyvomcmlJ of compassion which might big vigour in tl 


14G1-11G4. 


CATTLE O* TOW TON. 



aution of the mast bloody revenue upon liis cncmie 
^{Md, u well as the field, incessantly streamed with the _ 
of Englard, spilt in tho quarrel between the two contending 
■families, whose animosity was now become implacable. Tho people, 
divided in their affections, took different symbols of party : the par* 
tisaus of the house of Lancaster chose the rod rose as their mark of 
distinction ; those of York were denominated from the white ; and 
the civil Avars were thus known, over Europe, by the name of the 
quarrel between tho two rases. 

Queen Margaret had collected a force of 00,000 men in Yorkshire, 
whilst the carl of Warwick, at the head of 40,000, hastened to check 
her progress. Tho hostile armies met at Tow ton, near Tadcnster 
(March 29, 1401), and a fierce and bloody battle ensued, which 
ended in a total victory on the side of the Yorkists. Edward issued 
orders to give no quarter; and above 3G,000 men aro computed to 
have fallen in the battle and pursuit, of whom 28,000 were Lancas¬ 
trians. Henry and Margaret had remained at York during the 
actiou; hut learning tho defeat of their army, nud being sensible 
that no place in England could now afford them shelter, they fled 
with great precipitation into Scotland. Edward did nut pursue the 
fugitive king aud queen into their retreat, but returned to London, 
where a parliament was summoned for the uuvcniment. 

They recognised the title of Edward, by hereditary descent through 
the family of Mortimer; and declared that he was king by right, 
from the death of his father, who had al&o the same lawful t'Ec; 
and that ho was in possession of the crown from the day that he 
assumed the government, tendered to him by tho acclamation* of 
the people. They also p-ar-sd an act of forfeiture nnd attainder 
a rainst Henry Yt. and qmcn Margaret, and their infant son prince 
Edward, besides many other persons of distinction. 

§ 2. Queen Margaret sailed over twice to France to solid', assist¬ 
ance. Louis XL of France, who 1,., 1 .-no‘ceded his fallen* Charh* 


was prevailed upon grant her a small body of troops, by a promise 
to sum iiULi- Calais if hrr family should by his means ! n restored to 
ttio throne of England. Shi evaded England in 1464; but was 
defeated in two battle* by Loivl V ; . v ■, 1 -other of t:.o earl cf 

Warwick, fiust at Hodg1ey*ir»o«»r (April 25), and afterwards M 
Hexham (May 15). The duko of Somerset, the lords Itooa and 
llnngerford, wore taken in the pursuit, and immediately bchra<k*l 
The fair of •!.«• unfortunate mval family after tills defeat was re¬ 
gular. Margaret, flying with her sn into a forat, where alio ended 
voured to conceal htrsolf, was beset, during tho darkness of tho 
night, by robbers, who, either ign> , nt or )vgnnll.*s» ^ her qua i: tv, 
despoiled her of her rings and jewels, and treated her with the 
Utmost indignity. The partition of this rich booty raised a q-vMvcl 


«M«TSr* 




EDWARD IV. Guab 

and while their attention was thus engaged, sin 
inity of making her escape with her son into the thicl 
frest, where she wandered for some time," overspent with 
ger^and fatigue, and sunk with terror and aftliction. While in 
this wretched .condition, she saw a robber approach with his naked 
sword ; and finding that she had no means of escape, she suddenly 
embraced the resolution of trusting entirely for protection to his faith 
and generosity. She advanced towards him; and presenting to 
him the young prince, called out to him, “ llere, my friend, I com¬ 
mit to your care the safety of your king’s son.” The mau, whoso 
humanity and generous spirit had been obscured, not cutirely lost, 
by his vicious course of life, was struck with the singularity of the 
i . .Tit, was charmed with the confidence reposed in him ; and vowed 
not only to abstain from*all injury against the princess, but to 
devote himself entirely to her service. By his means she dwelt 
some time concealed in the for* .-t, and was at last conducted to the 
sea-coast, whence she made Lor escape into Flanders. She passed 
tin l cc imo her father’s court, where she lived several years in pri¬ 
vacy and retirement. Her husband was not so fortunate or so dex¬ 
terous in finding the means of escape. fiomo of liis friends took 
him under 'heir protection, and conveyed him into Lancashire, 
where he remained concealed during a twelvemonth ; but ho was at 
last fletected, delivered up to Edward, md thrown into the Tower. 

§ 3. The cruel and unrelenting spirit of Edward, though inured 
to the ferocity of civil wars, was, at the same time, extremely 
devoted to the softer jjassiomt ; and his amorous temper led him 
into a snare which proved fatal to his repose and to the stability of 
his throne. Jaquoiiue of Luxembourg, duchess of Bedford, had, 
after her hunbond’s death, married sir Richard Woodville, a private 
gentleman, to whom -Jig bore several children; and among tho 

- « d 1 nity of 

her ] *.rso», a ■ well aa fur other amiab!** accomplishments. This 
young Indy had married sir John Grey, by whom Mu hud children ; 
:ni'l Lor hu'.iLul bring hluin in the • ccnd battle of St. Albans, 
lighting on tho side of l 4 mcastcr, and Ids 'Mat* being for U.ut 
t J, his widow retired to live with her father at his 
of Oration in Northamptonshire. The king came accidentally 
to tin house after a hunting jarty, and was so charmed with the 
Iwauty of t In;, young widow that no offered to share his throne with her. 
Tbs man r .igu won privately celebrated at Grafton, hut was not avowed 
by Edwiud till the autumn of 1464. It gave great offence to the earl 
of Warwick, who tuid iutended to strengthen tho throne of Edward by 
Some splendid connexion. 

apparent, who sought to draw < vry grace and favour to her own friends 
and kindred, aud to cxcludo those of Warwick, whom she re^uriM 





,04-1 170. WARWICK’S INVASION. 

lortal enemy. The <arl perceived with disgust 
f^-as lost; and the nobility of England, envying the ktij L.-,. . 

of the W^odvilles, were inclined to take pert with Warwick** 
intent, to whose grandeur they were already accustomed, and 
who had reconciled them to his superiority by his gracious mid 
popular manners. But the most considerable associate that War¬ 
wick acquired to his party was George, duke of Clarence, the king’s 
second brother, by offering him in marriage his eldest daughter, and 
coheir of his immense fortunes; a settlement which, as it was supe¬ 
rior to any that the king himself could confer upon him, immediately 
attached him to the party of the earl. Thus an extensive and dan¬ 
gerous combination was insensibly formed against Edward and his 
minis try. 


)erc is no part of English history since the Conquest so obscure, 
bo uncertain, so little authentic or consistent, as that of the wars 
* ^° 4R ' a : RU d ns they exhibit a men- struggle fur 

p<-aor iat involves not any great constitutional principle, we kail 
narrate them as briefly as possible. Warwick proceeded to the court 
o ranee, where he was well received by Louis. Margaret was scut 
or from Anjou; and in spite of ti': injuries which Warwick had 
experienced at her Lauds, and the inveterate hatred which he bore 
to tiie house of Lancaster, an agreement was, from common interest, 
»oon concluded between them. It was stipulated that Warwick 
b iould espouse the cause of Henry, and endeavour to re-establish 
him ou the throne; that the administration of tho government 
\ :jrm " the minority of young Edward, Henry’s m.i , should be 
intrusted conjointly to the earl of Warwick and the duke of Cla¬ 


rence ; that, prince Edward should marry the lady Anno, » c nd 
daughter of Warwick ; and that the crown, in an- of tho failure t ,f 
mulo ismio in that priuoe, should descend to th • duke of CLvrer.cc, 
to the entire exclusion of king Edward and his j . itority. 

$5. Louis now prepared a fleet to escort tho Earl of Warwick, 
and granted him a supply of men and m» nuy. That n •bl-man 
landed at Dartmouth (Sept. 18, 1470), with the duke of Clarence, 
tho curio of Oxford and Pembroke, ond a wuoll body of troops ] 
wi.ih the kin.- w«^ in the north, eurr-d in suppr dng an lusur- 
n. lion which had K*on raised by fowl Fitr-Hugh, brother-in-law t > 
Warwick. Tho scene wliicli envies resembles more tho fictii n of a 
P xm or romance than an even*, in true hU: rv. The prodimous 
popularity of Warwick drew Mch multitudes to' his standard that 
in a very few days his army amounted to 60,000 men, and was 
continually increasing. Edward listened southwards to’encounter 
him; but being darted by tho m •• *uis of Mm.taciPo, Wa, wick’s 
brother, he hurried with a small retinue to Lynn in Norfolk, where 
he luckily found some ships ready, on board of which he iiitanily 
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l’Iius the earl of Warwick, in no longer space tluin\Stf 
s first landing, was left entire master of Jho kingdenkj 
,Wir$bf£rnan hastened to London, and, taking Henry from his 
inement in the Tower, into which ho himself had been the chief 
canse of throwing him, he proclaimed him king with great solemnity. 
A parliament was summoned, in the name of that prince, to meet fit 
Westminster; and the treaty with Margaret was here fully executed 
(1471). Ilcnry was recognised as lawful king; but his incapacity 
for government being avowed, the regency was intrusted to Warwick 
and Clarence till the majority of prince Edward ; and in default of 
that prince’s issue, Clarence was declared successor to the crown. 

3 G. The duke of Burgundy had treated Edward with great cold' 
ness on his landing in Holland ; hut subsequently he secretly hired 
for him a small squadron of ships and about 2000 men. With these 
the king landed on the coast of Norfolk (1471); hut being there 
repulsed, lie sailed northwards, and disembarked at Jhivcnspur, in 
Yorkshire. His partisans every moment flocked to 1 is standard: he 
was admitted into the city of York : and he was booh in such a situ¬ 
ation as gave him hopes of succeeding in all his claims and preten¬ 
sions. AVarwick assembled an army at Leicester, with the intention 
of meeting and of giving battle to the enemy; but Edward, by 
taking another read, passed him unmolested, and presented himself 
U*fore the gates of London, whore his admittance by the citizens 
mode him master not only of that rich and powerful city, but also 
of the person of Henry, who, destined to be the perpetual sport of 
fortune, thus fell again into the hands of his enemies. The king 
soon found himself in a condition to face the carl of Warwick, 
who lmd taken post at Barnet, in the neighbourhood of London 
(April 14). At this juncture his son-in-law the duke of Clarence, in 
fulfilment of some secret engagements which lie had formerly taken 
with his brother, and to support, the interests of hi* own family, de¬ 
serted to the king in the night-time, and carried over a body of 
12,000 men along with him. Warwick was now i -<i far advanced 
to retreat; and as ho rejected with disdain all tor, * of ( . ace offered 
him by Edward and Clarence, ho was obliged to hazard n general 
engagement, in whioh his army was completely routed. Warwick, 
contrary to his more usual practice, engaged that day on foot, re¬ 
s' lring to show his army that he meant to shnro every fortune with 
them ; nnd bo was slain in tho thickest of the engagement: his 


brother underwent tho same futo: and as Edward had issued orders 
not to give any quarter, a gnat and m. l:r tingnished slaughter was 
made in the pnrtuiL The same day on which U * dociaivo battle wa s 
fought, queen Margaret and her son, u**w About 18 yearn ol nge> and 
a voting prince of great hopes, landed nt Weymouth, supported by a 
uiiuill body of French fhre.es, S' e advanced through the countin' vf 




,470-1475. BATTLE OF TEWKESBURY. 



Somerset, and Gloucester, increasing her army on ell* 
but was at last overtaken by the rapid and expeditikur w—« 
Tewkesbury, on the banks of the Severn. The Lancastrians 
here totally defeated (May 4). Queen Margaret aud her son 
were taken prisoners, and bronght to the king, who asked the prince, 
after an insulting manner, how he dared to invade his dominions? 

1 lie young prince, more mindful of his high birth than of his present 
fortune, replied, that he came thither to claim his just inheritance, 
the ungenerous Edward, insensible to pity, struck him on the fact? 
jMtn his gauntlet; and the dukes of Clarence and Gloucester, lord 
istmgs, and sir Thomas Grey, taking the blow ns a signal lur 
ur ter violence, hurried tho prince into the next apartment, and 
in^L« e ^ tChcd , 1 lim " ith tlieIr a ^Sers. Margaret was throwr 
after tho 1 r rr ’ V° Mry expired in that confinement a few dayr 
r ° f Tewkcabuf y ; but whether he died a natural‘,r 
lieved th-.t \ Ks u ^ c ‘ !; vn * is pretended, and was generally be- 
buf th« , • , U V v ot ^bmcester killed him with his own hands : 

i 1 jo^ersal odium which that prince has incurred inclined 
autliorTtv lC IiA ' l ° Q l ° a SS ravato bis crimes without any sufficient 

^ ^ lC .h°i VB 01 *be house of Lancaster seemed n- v to 1 h? 

1 i. e ^ ti nguished. Every legitimate prince of that family was 
‘ ca . and peace beiii* fully restored to the nation, a ]*irliumont was 
summoned, which ratified, as usual, all the acts of tho victor, aiul 
recognise hjs legal authority. But all the glories of Ed ward's rt j gll 
eTminaled with the civil wars ; whore liis laurels too were extremely 
^ "iLi blood, violence, and cruelty. Tlis spirit seems after- 
Harris to have been sunk in indolence anil pkaauro ; or his measure > 
Here frustrated by imprudence and want <'f foresight. Relying . :» 
the assistance of the duke f Burgundy, hfi invade U7 1 

with a considerable army; b ;t being disarmed in that cxpcctMiue 
re readily to tho advances of the politic Leuis, who wn 

wdlmg to conclude a truce on terms more advantageous than l*o- 
nourablu. lie stijndnfed to pay Edvard immediately 75,000 crown:-, 
on ronditinu that he should will»dmw his army from France on( { 
promised to jviy him 60,000 crown* -year during their job l liv * • 
it wu ; added, that the dauphin, when ot a.-, riremid • r V 
«*hlcst d anghter. The two T jiarcbp ratified this treaty, wh^ '.did 
Uttli hoomir to other m « personal imorvtew at r<4i| Rn | . ? 

Amicne. The most honourable put of it wns the sli uluton r 
he llb&ty of queen Mai-pure; 
ransom; and that princess, who had been so n 
the world, and who had experienced such a variety of fr.rem ■ r*,c * 
the remainder of her days in tranqnillitr and nr -v, t.n ihl . 

1-1*1, when she died. ' 
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'.'I Clarence, by all his services iu deserting \A 
m/beea able to regain tlio king’s friendship, which 

I 1 ' 3 former confederacy with that nobleman, H u had also 
he misfortune to give displeasure to the queen heme If, as well as 
lo Ins brother, Richard duke of Gloucester, a prince of the deepest 
policy, of the most unrelenting ambition, and the least sera, ultras in 
tlm means which be employed for the attainment of his end- V 
combination between these potent adversaries hein- secretly fonr./d 

a L pmst Clarence, it was determined to begin by attacking hi, friends, 

whom V vo or ,' h I ce were fTied “J executed on frivolous charts 
! ] Pr> ,ll3t f a 01 8ccuriD 8 his own life against the present danger 
,-.y sdence and reserve, was open and loud in justifying the innocence 
ot his friends and m exclaiming against the iniquity of their j,ro«e- 
cutm-s. The king, highly offended with his freedom, or using that 
pretence against him committed ldm to the Tower, summoned a 
parliament, and tried him for his life before the House of Doers hv 
whom he was pronounced guilty. The manner of Ids death is’un- 
known ; acconlnw to an ab,nrd rumour, lie was drov d in a butt of 
Malmsey (147ft). 

Louis, instead of carrying out the treaty of Pc igni found his 
advantage in contracting the dauphin to the ***, }|''n-i 
daughter of Maximilian ; and the kin.', nolw lino hishdo’ 

leutr, pr, pared to revenge the indignity. But white ho was nnkin- 
preparations for that enterprise, he .•*, seized with a dishamcr of 
which ho expired (April ft, H83) in the forty-first vearofhis a-’c and 
twenty-second of his reign «• prince more spl, nd'id and showy than 
eitiler prudent or virbUM ; We, though cruel ; addicted to pleasure, 
ti,.m a eii, able of activity in great emer-endoe ; and less titled to 
prevent ills by wise precautions, than to remedy them after they had 
taken place by Ilia vigour and enterprise. 

Beaidea five daughter^ tins king left two bouaj Edward prince of 
Wi t y hh suoccl: -ot, then in Ms twelfth year, and RiehnrJ duke of 
York, in iiis ninth. 

$8. Edward V., 14BS.—’The young king, at - i, • timoofUia fatiu ri 
dunth,. r. dtkul in tlio (..■> 1 To of Ludlow, on the borders of Waf *. 

1 - ■ care of his uncle, the carl of Kivers, "lie moiit aeootnphshed uublo* 
l£i!Ul E ngland,* Tlio queen, anxious to preserve that ascendant 
■A* r her mu Inch she lutd lon^ maintained over hur husband tvro + e 
to the Lflri of Its vers that he should levy , body of forces, in order to 
escort >=!’i htiv*, U> London, to protect V’m doting las ooti nation, and! 

1,1 ^ - bim from falling into the hands of their eunmjeg. The duke 
of Gloucester, numiwhile, whom the kte kins?, on Ida death-L-d, had 
nominated <_ 3 regent, set out frum lork, att*mied bye n timorous train 


* Thy ntrlileiprui fust iutoxi ir*dl iltr r»ofch 
a wap TKcarem by him U. f at j«Ti !u 
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PROCEEDINGS OF DUKE OF GLOUCESTLli 

criiicm gentry. Having fallen in with the ktog’e ^ 
ord Elvers and sir Richard Grey, one of the queeiJ 
ix with si r Thomas Vaughan, to he arrested at Stony Stmtfbrd ■ 
"the prison era were instantly conducted to Pom fret. ~ Gloucester 
approached the young prince with the greatest demonstrations of 
respect ; mid endeavoured to satisfy/ Mm with regard to the violence 
committed on his uncle mid brother ; but Edward, much attached to 
iheso near relations, by whom he had been tenderly educated, was 
not such a master oi dissimulation as to conceal his displeasure. 

The )leopla however were extremely rejoiced at this revolution 
aitd the duke waa received in London with the loudest acclamations ■ 
3>ut the queen no sooner received intelligence of her brothers impri¬ 
sonment than she foresaw that Gloucester's violence would not step 
there, and that her own nun, if not that of all her children, v i.s 
1 . v di termined. She therefore fled into the sanctuary of We e- 
minster, attended by the marquis of Dorset ; and sho card- d thill ■ r 
the five prinLVi- together wish the duke of York. Bui being at 
length persuaded by the archbishops of Canterbury an l York to 
produce her son, she was struck with a kind of prongs of bis future 
one : she tenderly enibrac.d him ; she bedewed him with i -r tears.; 
and bidding lam an oh null ailieu, delivered him, with many t\vur- 
sioiu; of regret and reluctance, into their custody. 

§ 0. Gloucester, who had hitherto concealed his fierce and savage 
nature with the most profound difealtnulation, was chosen protector hv 
tlie council ; and having so far succeeded in hb view’s, no lender hesi- 
tatod in removing the ob i ructions which lay lie tween him and l he 
throne. 1 he death of car I Rivers, and of the other prisoners detained 
m Pom fret, was first determined ; and he easily oliiaincd the consent 
of ih^ duke of Buckingham, as well as oflonl Itostmgs, die two chief 
leaders of the party opposed to the queen, to this violent and &un- 
fimnary measure, Order* were necL.rdmdy Issttuil to mx V,K [..:*•«! 
Hutchtfc, a proper insLnunonr in the l.an 1 -i yf this tyrant, to ent off 
itic head* of the prisoners. The protector then nrainllod die fidelity 
ot ihtdvin-hion by ul the arguniontj cajKtblc nf sv,a , iuu a vicuu y 
mind, which ktorw no motive df action but interest nod ambition* 
and he easily obtained hum him a promise of supporting him 
hi* enterpriiaM. lie d r-n sounded at a distant the senlinu-, u \,t 

Inv.t,u^ by mums of Catchy, a hwu,. whu lived in gr, ,n miimwv 
with that nobleman ; but found him uuprvghaMti til U a nlk-im™ 
and fidelity to the children Ed ward, Ho saw, there tor/ t h, L * 

there were no longer any netma: to be kept with him; « u d h- 
determined to ruin utterly the man whom he despaired v\ tuga-du^ 
to concur m his usurpation. He accordingly suminoi: d a council ^ 
the Tower; whithefc that nobleman, suspecting no design 
bim f retired without hesitation. The duke of Gloucester app. ^iu 1 
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.pt and most jovial humour imaginable. After 
hvcauation lie left the council, os ) f called away by "bill 
but soon after returning with an angry and inflamed coirn- 
o/ ho asked them what punishment those deserved that baJ 
plotted against hh life, who was so nearly related to the kin' 1 ' and 
wn** intrusted with the admimstra|fon of government? Hastings 
replied, that they merited the punishment of traitors, These 
traitora,” cried the protector, “ore the sorceress, my brother’s wife 
andpano Shore, bis mistress, with others, their associates r sec to 
what a condition they have reduced me by their incantatioms and 
witchcraftupon which he laid hare his arm, all shrivelled and do- 
cayrrl. But the counsellors, who knew* that this infirmity had 
attended him from his birth, looked on each other with amazement; 
■md above all, lord If ting*, who, as he had since Edward’s death 
engaged in m intrigue with Jane Shore, was naturally anxious oon- 
cornmg the bisne of these (Extraordinaryprocc* 'bus “Certainly 
my lord/ 1 Paid ho, “ if they bo guilty J these crimes, they'dr, t -vo 
ri - *reat putmfim w And do you reply to me/ exclaimed 

the protector, “with your ifs and your andsf Yon are the chief 
aborior of that witch Shore ; yon are yourself a traitor: and I swear 
by St. Paul that I will not dine before you: head brought mo " 
He struck the table with his hand: armed men rushed in nt the 
signal, Hastings was seized, was hurried away, and instantly be¬ 
headed on a timber log which lay in the court of the Tower Loo I 
^mby, the archbishop of York, the bishop of Ely, and other emm- 
**&<*T% wore commuted prisoners in different chambers : and ib e 
protector, in order to carry r ip . ]k rco * f hb acn ■.^ i \ sma onlrrc^ 
the goods of Jane Shorn to bo seized ; and he summoned her to 
auswer before the council fur sorcery and ’ rihbcmft. But m no 
proofs which could bo received, oven in that ignorant .e, were pro* 
duoed ft gainst her, he directed her to be tried in tho spiritual court 
for 1 ter ' and lewdnefts ; and she dul penance In a white sheet 
in fh. Paul’a, before the whole people. 

§ 10 . These scli of violence, orerdeed against nil the nearest cc>n- 
rsexions of the ktc king, progno-:' tented the severest fate u> ),i ti 
feucclfc^ children; and after tho murder of Hastings ihr> protector 
no longer mnde a secret of his Intentions to usurp the crown, j« r 
^haw, in a seimon at Rt, Paul’s cm- attempted to persuade the 
tilsit Edward TV. bad been previously married to Lady Buth <’ 
nu 1 ttwidbro Edward V. rand his other children by Elizabeth 
Wondvillo were ilh ritrnate. Various other artifice* wore in vain 
employed or,trap i.iio j + - lo to fttilutu hhn king. Af ] oaih 
Buckingham and the lord mayor proceeded with n rabble to l ia 
residence nt BayuanPa CWrio: he ynv» told that tho nation were 
resolved to have him for their sovereign j and, after some welt n 






ACCESSION OF RICHARD III. 

’he accepts the crown (June 26). Tins ridicuh 
ftcr followed by u scene truly tragical: the mu 
oung princes, Richard gave orders to sir Robert 
^constable of the Tower, to put his nephews to death ; but 
this' gentleman, who had sentiments of honour, refused to have any 
hand in the infamous office. The tyrant then sent for sir James 
Tyrrel, who promised obedience: and he ordered Brakenbury to 
resign to Tyrrol the keys and government of the Tower for one 
night, Tyrrel, choosing three associates, Slater, Dighton, and 
Forest, came in the night-time to the dour of the cliambcr where 
the princes ware lodged; and sending in the assassins, be bade 
them execute their commission, while he himself stayed without. 
Th^y found the young princes in bed, and fallen into a profound 
sleep. After suffocating them with the bolster and pillows they allowed 
their naked bodies to Tyrol!, who ordered them to bo buried at the 
f t or the stairs, deep in the ground, Under a heap of stones.* 

II. BrcnAHfi III,, HSd-14$5,—The first acta of Richard's ad- 
ministration were to bestow thpsc .who had assisted Mm h 

usurping ihe crown > and to gain, by favours, those who he thought 
wore best. able to support his future government: and he loaded the 
duke of Buckingham especially, who was allied to the royal family, 
with grants and honours. But it was imp ossible that friendship could 
long ramaiti inviolate between two men of such corrupt minds m 
R ichard and the duke of Buckingham, The causa of the latterh 
discontent is. not clearly ascertained ; but it ia certain that the dn:. 
£oon after Rich nrJV acccessiou, began to form a o t ^piracy against 
R.f government, and attempted to overthrow that usurpation winch 
he himself hud so zealously centrihuted to cstablis?i. Morton* bUhc \ 
of Kly, a zealous Lancastrian, whom the king had imprisoned, and 
had afterwards committed to the custody of Buckingham, encouraged 
thece sentiments ; an 1 by his exhortations the duke cast his eye 
towards the } ting : arl of Richmond f as tbo only person who could 
free the nation from the tyranny of the present usurper, Ho was 
descended on his jn^ther’a side from John of Oaimt by Catherine 
8wynford, a branch legitimated 1 v ] a liament, hut i xoluded from the 
; ■ - cc - 1 ?slim. ()ta Lh : 1 i h>-iV »ii!o 1ie was protidsen of sir Owe n Ti>.I, -r 
and CaOieviuo of J i moo, relict of Henry V.f 

The uni venal detestation of Richards conduct turned the attention 


* This tory line baco quwti- *<} hr WaJpoJ* j Q y A arte I\>ubU sui.1 
Hubs^picattf by other vriitors; bat, on the whole ihu Tml^n^c vi tuVuii': * v 
greatly preporiderates in iu favour. In 1674, doxfog tome the hon'k 

of two youths were discovered uiubr a <Uirnise in iho White f-w r T nnd wore 
intoned in Westminster Abbey by oHer of Charles II. a* those of Edward V. 
and hii brother. 

f For genealogy of Henry of Richmond and the dike of ButVingL-.m, 

t*vt pftCP, 



and re.'utily assented to by the duke, tha the only means of over¬ 
turn! n- the present usurpation was to unite the Opposite factions by 
coutmctlng a marriage between the earl of Richmond and the princesa 
KUz l\ etb, eldest daughter of king Edward, and thereby blending 
together the opposite pretensions of their families. Which bid so long 
been the source of public disorders and convulsions, Margaret, 
Richmond's mother, assented to the plan without hesitation ; whilst 
on the part of the queen dowager, the desire of revenge for the murder 
oi ho* 1 : - • l 1. i,*r and ol Iter three sous, apprehensions ter her stirvivirtg 
family, and indication against her coufiuem^it, easily overcame all 
her prejudices against the house of Lancaster, and procured her 
approbation of a marriage to which the age and birth, as well as the 
present , 6f the parties, seemed so naturally to invite than, 

Ste: swi-Mily borrowed a sum of money in the city, sect it over to the 
earl of Richmond, who was at present detained in Brittany in a kind 
of honourable custody, required bis oath to celebrate the marriage as 
soon as he should arrive in Engined, advised him to levy tis many 
foreign forces as ^.sible, and promised to join him on his first 
Appearance, with all the friends and partisans of her family. The 
plan was ^-cr-itly communicated to the principal persons of both 
pnrluH hi till the counties of England: and a wonderful alacrity 
appeared m every order of mtu to forward its success and com pic Lion, 
The duke of Buckingham took arms in Wales, and gave the si-mal to 
Id accomplices for a general insurrection in all purls of England, 
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BATTLE OF BOSWORTJT. 



•jf rams having rendered the Severn, with the other 
p^ighhuurbood, impassable, the Welshmen, partly mcrA 
£(lion at this extraordinary event, partly distressed hy famine 
irbtheir camp, fell off from him; and Buckingham, finding him self 
deserted by his followers, put on a disguise, and took shelter hi the 
house of panister, m old servant of his family. But being detected 
in Iris retreat, he was brought to the king at Salisbury ; and was 
instantly executed, according to the summary method practised in 
that age (Nov. 3, 1483). The other couapirators immediately dis¬ 
persed themselves. The carl of Richmond, in concert with hu 
friends, had set nail from St. Halo’s, carrying on board a body of 
5000 rien levied iu foreign parts ; but his fleet hting at first driven 
back by a storm, he appeared not on the const id" England till after 
the dispersion of all his friends; and he found himself obliged to re¬ 
turn to the court of BritUny. 

The king, everywhere triumphant, ventured tit last to summon 
11 parliament which hud no choice left but to recognise his au¬ 
thority, and acknowledge Ms right to the crown : and Ricluud, in 
order to reconcile the nation to his government, p. • d some 
popular lawr. particularly one against tho late practice of ext on- 
ing money on pretence of beri.Yolence. RioharcTs contort, Anno, 
the second. daughter of tho earl of Warwick, and widow of Ed¬ 
ward prince of Walea, having homo him “but one son, who died 
about this time, be considered hcT os an invincible obstacle to the 
! tlemcrnt of his fortune, and he was believed to have carried her off 
by poi-on. Co now proposed, by means of a papal dispense-" 11 n, Uj 
espouse hi mar-If the priuo< ss Kliznhetb. and thus, hi unite, in his own 
fum il y, thetr con ten rl \ ng t i tics. 

§ 1-. Being exhorted by Ms parb -run^ U> prevent this nia*Ti:i_,o by 
a now invasion, and barfing received assistance from the court of 
France, Richmond set sail from Barileur m Normandy, with a small 
army of about 2000 men ; and after a navigation of six days he 
arrived ai Milford-hnven, in Wales, where he landed without. «». | 
nit ion (Aug, V, 115). The carl, advancing towards Shrewsbury, 
received every day some rtfafijTwmo.itt from hi* partisan p, 

Ths two rivals at List uppr.acb; d each other at Brsavi rtli rear 
1 -=r: Jh i-r> at Fie head of 0000 timn, Richard with an Einny of 

fthwe double tin; nutc L r. Sn y. after tho battle began, lord Stanley, 
vrim r without declaring himsrIf, had mi ■_•«! ;:s army of . OGi 1 men and 
luM no potMd him*F|f an to he able to join either party, appear.M in 
the field, and declared for tho earl of Richmond, The intrepid tyrro t 
gcmibta of his desperate ataatiou, east Iris eyes ntftjund tho fir 3d, .uni' 
descrying hifl rival at no great dUbmcd, h: dmve rtgahjat him v :ri« 
fury, m hopes that either Hairy’s death, or his own, would d> cidn 
the victory hetwt en them, Be kill' d with his own hand-* sir 
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fcaudou, standard-bearer to the earl ; he dismotm 
fclMmy : he was now within rrach of Richmond lrmselfj 
'''not the combat ; when sir William Stanley, breaking in 
troops surrounded Rickard, who, fighting bravely to the 
last moment, was overwhelmed by numbers, and perished by a fate 
too mild and honourable for his multiplied at ; detestable etiormitks 
C At v% 22, 14' :<) . The body o f R iebard was. t i i row n careless! y a cto- - 
a boreej was carried to Leicester amidst the shouts oi the insult hi; 
spectators ; and was interred in the Grey Friars 1 church of that place. 
The historians who lived in the subsequent reign have probably r-x- 
ji iterated the yiceaof the monarch whom their master o^fer threw; and 
some modora writers hare attempted to palliate ike crimes 1 y which 
bn procured possession of the crown. It Is certain that lie possessed 
energy, courage, and capacity; but these qualities would never hav e 
made compensation to the people for the precedent of hi a usurpation, 
n nd for the con tagi ous ex ampl e of vice and murder cx.nlted upon a 
throne* His personal appearance has even been a subject of warm 
controversy ; for while soma writers re; resent him as of a small 
stature, humpbacked, and with n harsh dkagn cable countenance, 
others maintain ti nt be had a pleasing expression, ami that his only 
defect was in having one shoulder a little higher than the other* 


§ 13, The reign of the house of Pluntagenot expired with Rich- 
md IT I on Bosworfb-fiei!. The change of a dynasty forms of itself 
iiu historical epoch; but in a limited or cen Ntutional monarchy this 
change is generally accompanied by some revolution m the state, 
which gives it the character of a true historical era. The reigns of 
1 fctiry YJh, and bts successors of the homo of Tudor, bear a distinct 
character from these of the Plan tagenet princes. The exhaustion of 
the kingdom through the protracted wars of the roses, and the almost 
ruiim annihilation of the greater Engliah nobility, enabled Uto 
Tudors to rule with a despotism unknown to their predecessors. 

The period of iM Plflutagents forms ou the whole one of the most 
•mpnrtimt and interesting Cp.vks of EugLsh hbiory. In it were 
taiablisbed all those ins ti tut ions by which out libfrtics arc secured. 
The leading political feature which it presents h tho gradual devd- \ - 
meat of the English constitution out of feudalism* The first ■ -rton- 
s iH e act- Ich mark a our regen crate d nat 1 on a 11 ty is the G rent 
Charter wrong from the jiuri fineitnoua and tyrannical John. “From 
this om r " Fays Mr. TTnllntn,* “n new soul was infused into the 
nf V, Itor liberties, the 1- -i long in abeyauc-,, 

Uranic a tan bl.lr possess! <r>i:; and Lh c m l c finite n.vpi ration n foi thr 
lawn of Edward the Coufor^r w^ro C ogrd . . to a ateady regard for 
the Great dmi t- r.” In the mil incut stragoh s : r our lilxjrtto 
* >i, Uk * - it. p, '2?9 
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he Turks at Constantinople in 1453. / The ir 
ion was soon to lay open a now world, oa w< 


► lay open 

x to that ancient con t men t of Asia, wlios* almost fabulous 
Tiiid attracted £he wonder and cupidity of Europeans since tin: 
days of Akaander the Great. Scncffivas to arise a new system of 
relations among the states of Europe, : JThe commerce of the East, 
previously monopolised by the Venetians and Genoese, began to he 
diverted to the Western nations t ils richest products to he rivalled 


by those of another hemisphere 
having consolidated their dome 


The various European fetaies, 
ic institutions, *yere beginning to 


direct then* attention to the affairs of their neighbour^.’The invasion 
r j i Italy by Charles YIlL of Trance, in the reign"of Ifeury YJL, is 
justly logarded as the commencement of the political system of 
Europe, or of that scries of wars and negotiations among its different 
kingdoms which lias continued to the present day. The house ol 
Tudor, lifted to the throne by the civil wars, and strengthened by 
the very desolation which they bad occasioned, was enabled to play 
an effective part upon the continent, and to lay the foundation ol 
tliat European influence which England jfiH commands. " \ 
/^Resides the advantages derived from commerce, the course of 
vMYtftns Is beneficially felt in their mutual influence upon opinion and 
the progress of society. Europe, first cemented into a whole by the 
conquests of the Romans , d erived a still firmer bend of union from 
its common Christianity^ In the darkness of the middle ages that 
sacred tie bad been abused for the purposes of secular avarice and 
amUtku ; and Rome, by theuower of superstition, ruled once men 
over the prostrate nations, fTlTo "ix-ds q { 3 re format icn, choked in 
England by political events,Vffft carried to the continent, whence 
this country received the. fruits which had found their first nurture 
in her own bosom. ' The distinguishing Lbi^r’rai feature of the 
reign of the TudoriTwThe progress tux! final csLal-h- 1uncut of Use 
It formation* That great revoluiI >n w, : a com\mied with a u asto- 


nkuiag progress in manners, literature, and the aria; but above all 
it encouraged that spirit of civil freedom., by which, under tho heudc 
of Stuart, the last sen 1 was affixed to our consiHuthmil liberties 
§2* The victory’which the earl of Richmond gained at Jlostfurlh 
■- 'Uf entirely decisive j sir William Stanley placed upon his head 
riie ctjvv; which Richard wore in haul ■; and the acclamations ei 
“ Lung hvo Henry the Bov with f by a natural and UH|’WiedbalL‘d 
movement, rebounded from idl quarters of the field (Aug, 1485)* 
lb■-■ 7 ; now in hU JJOth year. Ho l*nd, aa we have already s* iu 
no r^al title to the crown ; hut he determined to put luma If in im- 
u ;• Hate possession r regal authority, and tv show nil opponents tluvt 
nothing but fun g of arnK aud a ru 'i I w«r 4 .should be ni b* to 
c?:|o*l 1 1 : !n. lie brought to il 1 thrum* all the bitter feelings of the 
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COLON ATION AND iLUlfclAGt* 

To exalt the Lancastrian party, to depress the 
of York, were the favourite objects of Hs pursui 
whole course of his reign he never forgot tneso early pro 
His "first command after the battle of Bosworfch was to 
secure the person of Edward Plantageuei, carl of Warwick, son o£ 
the duke of Clarence, who had been put to death by his brother 
Edward IY. Henry immediately afterwards set out for th capital* 
llid journey bore the appearance of an established monarch making 
a peaceable progress through his dominions, rather than of a prince 
who had opened Ids way to the throne by force of amis. Tho 
promise he had made of marrying Elizabeth, the daughter of Kd- 
ward IV., seemed to insure a union of the contending titles of the 
two Qunflies; but though bound by honour as well as by internet to 


compete this alliance, be was resolved Uj postpone i i till the Cere¬ 
mony of his own coronation should be finished, aud rill his title 
should be recognised by parliament. Still anxious to support his per¬ 
sonal and hereditary right to the throne, he dr- oded lest a preceding 
marriage with the princess should imply a participation of sovereignty 
in her, and raise denies of h : , own title by the house of lanca*!*. r. 
On Die 30th of October IL-u.y was crowned at Westufinst r by 
cardinal Btmreliier, archbishop of Canterbury. The purlin n sent, 
which assembled soon after, seemed entirely devoted to Linn It waa 
• uaqted lfc That the inheritance of the crown should rest, remain, and 
abide in the king hut whether as rightful heir, or only as l - 
1 11 fiflor, was not d<■ terrcysial. In like mat u ter, lienvy v..■ 4 & • n - 
tented that the suocesailou should be secured to the heirs ul liis hxly j, 
but he pretended u d, in ca.-:-- of their f»ilu. •. , to exclude tlie ) viiao 
of Turk, or to give tho pm* -tc cce to l bat of Lanec -ter. In the fol¬ 
lowing year he applied to papal authority for ft conftnnalir u of his 
title. The parllnn■,nt at his iiaLir; ' n, passed on act u.uajub r 
nv'iin«t thi: Late king hinrudf and many of the jiobiltty. Hairy 
wsh- wfil favours and honours on some particular i^rsona who were 
attached o> him, but the mmistem whom be most truzkd nns 
favoured wore not cbost'u from ejuouj, the nihility, or. even h>- m 
runong Ilia laity. John Morton and ISichohl E'v, two clergy im n t 
ptT-Jona of industry, vseilmw, and capacity, vvim hud sAured with 
him all his former diuig«.-vs mid dimmer, were call'd to the j., ivy 
council $ Moitvu vr,i* realoml to the bishopric el Ely, Pox was 
cr an-il h’flhop of Ibo-t-.-r. The former., on aftnr, up. u tho drn 
of Hmrohicr, ivus rasp'd to the of Ca&tetbnry. At the he diniiue 
of the following year ti,e king’s marriage was celebrated at London 
(Jan. 18, 1480), and that with neater ap uranee 01 universal joy 
than either his that entry or his coronation, Henry rcnuuked. \vith 
much displeasure, this general favour borne to the hrv of \ ork. 
The suspicions which &row from it not only dUrurb d hL * 4-111 p.d 
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? bis whole reign, but bred disgust towards Ids 
1 poisoned all his domestic enjoyments* __ 

(the course of this year an abortive attempt at insurrection 
.bade by lord Level and some other noblemen; but though 
Henry had been able to defeat this hasty rebellion* raised by the 
relics of Richard's partisans, his government was become in general 
unpopular the rdTecte of which toon appeared by rnddentg of an ex¬ 
traordinary mature. There lived in Oxford one IUdhard Simon a 
priest who possessed some subtlety, and still more enterprise and 
temerity. This man had entertained the design of disturbing Henry’s 
government by raising a pretender to Ida crown ; and fur that pur- 
1-H'^ h<a his eyes on Lambert. Sinmel, a youth of 15 years of nga, 

vrho was son of a baker, and who, being endowed with imdcrstandlng 
above his years, and address above his condition, seemed well fitted 
to personate a prince of rpyat extract\>m A report had been spread 
lh(i P C0 P le > and received with great avidity, that Richard, 
duko of York, second son of Edward IV M had escaped from the 
cir-elLy of Ids uncle, and lay somewhere concealed in England. 
Simon, taking advantage of this rumour, had at first instructed hia 
pupil to assume that name, which be found to be so fondly cherished 
Public; but hearing afterwards a new report, that the ,c$rl of 
Warwick had luado his escape from the Tower, and observing tint 
this news ires attended with no less general satisfaction, he changed 
the plan of his imposture, and made Si mu id personate that unfor¬ 
tunate prince, Simon determined to open the first public scene 
of it in Ireland, which was zcidously attached to the house of 
York, and boro an affectionate regard to the memory of Cl are nce, 
Warwick's father, who had been their lieutenant. Thomis Fita* 
p raid, earl of Kildare, the deputy of the island, and other persons 
of rank, gave attrntion to Simnel; and the people in Dublin, with 
r ue consent, proclaimed him king by i .10 ap^Dation of Edward 
VL (May 2, 1137). '«1>c v. hole isLnd fbUo.ed the t-xanlTJc of 

the capital, and not h sword was anywhere drawn in Ileurv’s 
quarrel. 'Hie king’s first act on tills intelligence wn« the K , bSv;r 
of the queen^pwager, the forfeiture of ah her lands and revenue, 
and the cl use confinement of her person in the nunnery uf Bet- 
moorlst y; and ho next ordered that Warwick should be tabvn 
froji, thii Tom; be led in procession through the streets of Loudon, 
bo conducted to St. Paniy nrid there exposed to the view of the 
w'' by p-i plo. The expedient hud its effect in England ; but in Irc- 
kmd the pc^pb* fitlH |>orisbtcd in their revolt, and Homy Lad aoqji 
hi sppreb'JTid that the design against him wan no* laid cnisuch 
slight fotindaltonfl as the a\*mudity of the coutiivanoc t ensed to in¬ 
dicate. Jflftu, vuri vf Unjyilti-, non of Joiin do Sa 1 iv, duk< of Suffolk, 
aud of Elisabeth, eldest eL-.t r of lMwan.1 IV., whom Hichard IIh 




-1489. INVASION' OF LAIIBEUT SLMKEL 

W dejected heir to the throng was engaged to take paJL 
i!^pimp^; and he induced the duchess of Burgundy, anotlul. 

m/d IV,, tc join it After consulting with Li • -coln ej \^ yr , , 
a Body of ^_O0.Q veteran Germans, under the command of 
ASartin Schwartz, a bravo and fgeperienced officer, and scut them 
over, together with these two noblemen, to join Simnel m Ire hud. 
An in vasion of England was resolved on ; and Sunn el landed in 
Lancashire, and advanced as far ns Stoke, near Newark. Here 
they were defeated by Henry in a decisive battle (dune 16, 1-1 ST). 
Lincoln and Schwariz perished in the battle, with, 4000 of their 
followers. Lovel escaped from the field, hut was never more 
seen or hoard of.* Sinmcl, with his tutor Simon, was taken pri¬ 
soner. Simon, being a priest, was not tried at law, and was only 
committed to close custody, Simnd was too contemptible to bo 
an object either of apprehension or resentment to Henry. He was 
portioned, and made a scullion in the kill's kitchen, whence he was 
after wards advanced to the rank of a falconer. 

Alter the king bad gratified his rigour bv the ' of his 

enemies, he determined to L i re contentment to i hi in & point 
which, though a mere ceremony, was passionately by them. 

Inc <jueen had been married nearly two years, but had not yet been 
crown id;, and this affectation of delay had given grcaL di scon tent to 
Public, and had been quo principal source of the dkafhctiun 
which prevailed. The king, instructed by experiunce, now finished 
the ceremony of her coronation (Nov, 25). 

S 4. The foreign transact!..ns of this reign pn wrd little of interest 
or importance. The cautious and parsimonious temper of the king 
rendered him averse to war, and hn could never be induced to Lake 
■’p anus w hen he saw the least prosjXLet of attaining his ends by 
negotiation. Tin. re happened about tbk time in France soma even to 
wl.ich compelled Ills interference ; but it wn t acrSrttd too Iat n d 
Without vigour enough to lx effective. Charles VIIX., who had now 
Micoeeded to the crown of France* was extremely dustrotiu of an- 
ncjtkjg Brittany t > Ida dominion^; and at !bo invitation of a-mm 
dinoontontol Bruttm btuoiia, tile French invadvd that provim with a 
army (14cB). iUnn on b red into a loagtn toto Maxiiamcm 
nf Germany and Ferdinand of Awogpo t r the ' fein o H !> 

Uii in - leaomv of li prow, . and Henry Lirr.Mf 

c.Uv despatched an army of 6000 men, which proved but inly t - 1 ^ 
(14^9). An unforeseen event disc m - Tied the policy of the aliicsi, 

14 Tuwaflla the dose of the 57th century, at hL- Vent at Minato tc --d { D 
Oilordahire, w.-a acrideutally dUwr*red a uhambrr or, 1 r the croiuH, m o, 
the skeletal) of a maa seated In a chair, with bb hoel red^u- Vs A 
ht-uce it is Eupp-wed that the fugitive had f. and vj asyb m in thU, ...it.. I 
T-tu-:oni chamber, where he was perhaps stance! to I. wu {Urou^h 
Lmgaixt. 
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ivjtio had succeeded to the duchy of Brittany on the 

3Sr2«pier, had contract' d a marriage with Afoximilmi?, _ 

Boones, where the duckets resided* with ■* large army, and 
extorted a promise of marriage as the condi Lion of her release. The 
nuptials wcr n accordingly celebrated, and Anne was conducted to 
1.Aiis, which she entered amidst the joyful acclamations of the people* 
Tiros Brittany was dually annexed to the French crown (14111). 

As the king of England piqued himself on his extensive foresight 
nod profound judgment, it could not but give him tho highest dia* 
pleasure to find himself overreached by a raw youth like Charles t 
but he postponed tho gratification of his anger and tesentmeut to 
that of his ruling passion* avarice. On pretence of a French war, he 
illegally attempted to levy a Jemvotencef ns it was called* on his 
suhyjcts ; and the parliament t which met soon alter, inflamed with 
the idea of 'subduing h muce, voted him a supply. Henry' now 
crossed over to Calais with a Imp army, and proceeded to invest 
Buulogne, as if he had ^ cen serious in his enterprise; but notwith¬ 
standing this appearance of hostility, there had been secret advances 
made towards peace above three months before, and commissioned 
had been appointed to treat or the terms. They unt at Es tuples. 
The demands of Henry were wholly pecuniary ; and the king of 
France, who deemed the peaceable possession of Brittany an equiva¬ 
lent for any sum, and who was all on fire for his projected expedition, 
into Italy, readily agreed tu the proposals made him. A large sum 
of money WM paid down, n,d a yearly pension promised (1492), 
Thus the king, as remarked by bis historian, made profit upon his’ 
subjects for tho war* and upon hh enemies for the peace; and the 
l«eople agreed that lie hail fulfilled his promise whon he said to the 
parliamflnt that ho would make the war maintain itself. 

§ 5, The king had now reason to flatter himself with tho prospect 
of durable peace and tranquillity * oiu his in eterateend indefali- 
gable enemies ndsocl him an adversary who Ion kept film in alarm, 
and sometimes even brought him into danqw. The wytot was revised 
u-:it Richard* duke of York , bad escaped from tho TW r when his 
i Sdcr brother was murdered ; aiid • - 4 ling this rurm mr greedily reived 


by the people, tho enemies of Henry looked out for some young man 
j roper to personate that unfortunate prince. There was one Perkin 
WarV'ck, born *tTourney < f reqy Me parents, who by the natural 
versatility and .sagacity of hia grains sc fined v* \k a youth perfectly 
fitted to act any part, or : sun e any character Ho was com'- 1 / in 
ti i i • r , i-.modal in Jiis inf, courtly >i. ids addreus full of di edify 


# A henerol ik* wUrwibly a voluntary oi-i.trih.u.n, but ivtu- in raiUtr 
a Taut lovlc<f urbtnarily on the rich, fcu.’li fcitrtlhitiana, having fo&Mfie an in- 
tntcmbla b n elec undk. thlw yrrl fv Wi Ixoi nt v 1 \ 1 d b the jntilameut *d 

iiichaul in. 
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PEKKIS WARBKCK. 


Si, 


sense iu his behaviour ami conversation. The war 
ready to break out between France and England accord 
a proper opportunity- for tko discovery of this new phe¬ 
nomenon ; and Ireland, which still retained its attachment:, to the 
bon&e of York, was chosen as the proper place for Ida first appearance, 
II; landed at Cork ; and immediately assuming the n ano of Richard 
Haatagenet, drew to him partisans among thaf credulous people 
(1492). The nows soon reached France, and Charles sent Perkin an 
invitation to repair to him at Paris* He received him with all the 
of regard due to the duke of York ; settled on him a hand* 
tome pension ; assigned him magnificent lodgings; and in order to 
provide at once tor his dignity and security, gave him a guard for his 
person. \\ ben peace wars concluded between France and England at 
Estaples, Henry applied to have Perkin put into his hands, Uvl 
Charles, resolute not to betray a young man, of whatever birth, wlitiu 
M 1 had invited into lus kingdom, would agree only to dismiss him* 
Xho pretended Richard retired to the duchess of Burgundy, who is 
tfijught by many to have boon the original instigator vi the plot* 
i im prmceea, after feigning a long and severe scrutiny, burst out 
nito joy and admiration at Ms wonderful deliverance, embraced him 
m ier ^V'hew, the true image of Ellwand, lbe sole heir of the Plrata- 
pict , Jiud the legitimate succor t to the English thmne. She 
immediately assigned him an equipage suited to his prctemU d birth, 
aral on all occasions honoured him with the appellation of the White 
‘°* fi £ r *9fa&d (1493)* The English, from their great conpimite 
cation with the Low Courtro r were every day more and more pro 
posjw?p. :Jt .d in favour of the impostor. The whole nation vras held 
1D ‘‘Uapcusc, 1 regular conspiracy was formed against the kings 
authority, and a correspondence settled between the malcontents hi 
Flandsrs and those in England* The king was in termed of all these 
P®^**Wlrirn ; but agreeably to bis character, which was both cautious 
atld resolute, he proceeded deliberately, thiu ? h steadily, iu counter* 
working the projects of bin enemies. in?; first r.lvjtct w.U to ^certain 
the death of the real duke of York, and to con firm t; e opinion that 
bad alwAyi, pruvaibd with regard to tlrnt event. Of the - 5 
employed in the murder of Richard’* nophowa, Tvrrel anti Ihchum 
nlonrt .wre alive, and they agreed in the fcujte story; but m thn 
'***“'? anppo*,d to have bet-u removed by Richard 1 * orders fn , , 
the place when, they were first interred, and could not unr b round 
it *vos not in Henry’s power to put tic fact, much as he v- 1 •••>' 


ksund all doubt ^controversy,* He dispersed hia ^ ovct 


F b t( 1 ers and England j and ho i nduced sir 1U * r tJJli 

the chief partisans of the impostor, to betray the secrets intuited 


* Res^swUiig the Biitaraueat discovery of the place of their > i : t ,n, 
fl, -“ p. -is). 
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fevered of Warbeck’s partisans m England were arraT 
• and executed Tor high treason. Among the other 1 
sir Will lamjjtri ploy, the lord chamberlain, a in an cl 
great wealth and influence, who had said in confidence to Clifford, 
that, if he were sure tho young roan who appeared in Flanders was 
really son to king Edward, he never would hear arms against him 
(149ft). 


§ G, f l he foie of Stanley made great impression on the kingdom, 
and ; truck all the partisans of Perkin with, the deepest dismay! 
And cu r'vkin found that the Id rig’s authority daily gained ground 
among the people, and that his own pretensions were becoming 
obsolete, ho resolved to attempt something winch mtoht revive the 
hope* and expectations of his rtbans. After a vain*attempt upon 
the cooat of I^nt he retired into F]aj>ders (1495), and in the follow- 
in- y ear crossed over into Ireland, which had always appeared forward 
to join every invader of Henry’s authority. But Putlogs, who had 
been appointed deputy of Ireland in 1494,* had put the afidrs of that 
Island into so good a posture, that Pc, An met with little success; 
and he therefore bent his course towards Scotland, and presented 
himself to Jams^IV., who then governed that kingdom, James 
ga ve 1: ■ r: ! ha marrh ip. ; bo Lady Catherine G ordon, dan pi t ter of Oi a t< arl 
of Huntley, and made au inroad into England (1496), carry in p 
Por’tdn along with him, in hopes that the appearance of the pre- 
toiih 1 pis nee might raise an Insurrection in the northern counties \ 
liut instead of joining the invaders, the English prepared to repel 
them; and -James retreated into ids own country, Tbq kirni dis¬ 
covered little anxiety to procure either reparation or vengeance for 
this insult committed on him by the; Scottish nation Ida chief 
concern was to draw advantage from it, by the pretence which it 
il Mm to I vy impositions on hia own subjects. But the 
people, who were acquainted with the unmetiso trettauree which he 
lv»d amassed, could ill brook the new impositt tie m\a&& n,. every 
alight occasion. When the subsidy began to bo levied in Comwrdi 
the I'habitants, numerous and poor, robust ami courageous, mm' 
mnre l against a tax occasioned by a sudden inroad of the Scots, f roni 
which they eatoeim.il themselves entirely secure, and which bad 
usually Ixren repelled by the force of the northern counties. They 
to-k tip arms, and determined to march to London, but they were 
defeat-4 at Blaekhrath (Juno 23,1497), Their lenders wore taken 
:red executed. Tbo rest wore almost all made prisoners, but were 
dismissed without further punishment, 

* j hf statute oi Drogludit, edctcl m 1495, and known by to',- naino of 
Peyiiing^ Uv,, fomu-d the boto< for «he $aermau r .t of ItfUcml isij the tin.-; n;d 
the Umnrs* iU icr-it ire {kit Unit provboa tw; to t co bill cuulJ bo introduced 
kilo tlf* Mph p&L'tmuwriL i’»il« s r.-v. pu-v;. . ,y re»lvH the approval of toe 
Kugfoh ctmitaU* For detoda, se* ifalLwn, <>.r^titutioRtil History, in, 






1501 - EXECUTION OF PERKIN AND'WARWICK. 



ncs now privately desired Perkin to depart the kfi^l 
fftly u/terwaids a truce was concluded with Scobliid. 
himself, during some time, in the wilds and fatnesses of 
Ireland, till lie resolved to try the affections of the Cornish, whose 
mutinous disposition, notwithstanding the king’s lenity, still sub¬ 
sisted after the suppression of their rebellion. No sooner did he 
appear at Bodmin in Com wall, than the populace, to the number of 
3000, flocked to his stand aid ; and Perkin, elated with this appear* 
aiieo of success, took on him, for the first time, the appellation of 
Richard IV,, king of England. He attempted to get possession of 
Eseter, but, on learning tbo approach of the king’s forces, retired 
to launton. Though his followers now amounted to the number of 
™"' f y i 000 > teemed still resolute to maintain his cause, ho him- 
bo a- : [aired of success, nnd secretly withdrew to the sanctuary of 
_ ,e ^ CV ‘ " orei>t> Cornish rebels submitted to the 
mi™ ,.ii a cw l J ^ oua of desperate fortunes were executed, 
r ^ ► . c ^ e ros8\ erely fined, and all the rest were dismissed with 
npum >. CT ^ himself Wlui persuaded, under premia of pardon, 
. dtllUr him self into tue king’s hands. The king conducted him, 
m a species of mock triumph, to London, Perkin, having ate 
i was then confused to the Tower, ’Where his habits of rest¬ 

less intrigue and enterprise followed liim. He insinuated himscli 
of foUr wants of sir John Digby, lieiitonnnt of 
_. lt ' ; and by their means opened a correspondence with 

tJie earl of Warwick, who wa confined in ihe tame prison, Perkin 
engaged him to embrace a project for Lis escape by the murder of 
l L0 lieutenant, and offered to conduct the whole enterprise. The 
tonspiraey escaped not the king’s . vhjkiico: and as Perkin, by this 
new attempt, had rendered himself to telly unworthy of mercy, ho 
Ua f condemned, and soon after hanged at T ybu rn. The 

n.i<m W?s headed on Tower hill a few days afterwards 

^ . " ’ ' 'rielon t net of tyranny, the great blc-uiish of Henryk 

hodvBtr °W ^ tot remaining male of the tow of 
v i J ' ie ^ at discontent among the people, which he 

A r ,..A!. nj ! ,r ^}*° n< ' hy alleging that his ally, Ferdinand of 
t£S2l?Z$:' to .t* w * ,L ^ htcr ferine iuLarrmgo to U. 

— MS ^ ? 

a young prim-., eaerijk* i n «,t t ,V ! “ V -. >Kr . at seeing 

1 oiitics of two subtle and ovaftv hrv^" jnatlcCf * but tc ih ' 2 Jealon - 

§B. TwojMrsUWCUov. 14, 1601) ike king W , ,v„ v 

turn of completing a marriage which bsl i fo ',',,; [r V. , 

cegociated during the course of seven yetis; Ai'thuV heioi 
[* n ™ T 16 y^rs of age, Catherine 13. But ill, marrive 
proved in the issue uupKeperous, The young prince a few m- uths 
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lied and died, much i egret ted by the nation (A' 
jenry, desirous to continue bis alliance with Spaing 

to restore Catherine's dbwry, which was 200,000 
dirra^oL' ! ed his Fccond ?ou IIenry T a boy of li years of age, 
whom he created prince of Wales, to be contracted to the infanta: 
an event which was afterwards attended with the most important 
consequences* The same year another marriage was celebrated, 
which was ah , in the next age, productive of great events: the 
marriage of Margaret, the king's eldest daughter, with James king of 
Be tlaud. Hut amidst these prosperous incidents the king met with 
a domestic calamity which made not such impression on Mm as it 
merited : his queen died In childbed (150S} ? and the Infant did not 
long survive her, 

\'i he situation of the Mug's affairs, lwth at home and abroad,being 
now in every respect very fortunate, he gave full scope to his natural 
propensity; and avarice, winch had ever been his ruling passion, 
being increased by age and encouraged by absolute authority, broke 
all restraints of shame or justice. He had found two mini stars, 
Etn^on ami Dudley, perfectly qualified to second Mfi rapacious and 
tyrannical inclinations, and to prey upon his defenceless people. 
T hr instrumenj^ of oppression, were both lawyersj the first of mean 
Vivih, "C brutal manners, of an unrelenting temper ; the second 
K-iter born, bettor educated, and better bred, but equally unjust, 
bo vere, and inflexible* By their knowledge in law these men, 
whom the king made ljarcau Lof tho Exc hequer* were qualified to 
pervert the forms of justice, to the oppreivon of the innocent: 
and the most iniquitous no tortious were practised under legal pre-* 
tences* The chief means of oppression employed by these ministers 
V'*"'Te the penal statutes, which, without consol ovation of rank, 
quality, ur service's, *- to rigidly put in < umition against all men: 
spies, informers, and inquisitors were rewarded and encouraged in 
emy quarter of the kingdom: imd no difference ■■ .>• made whether 
the statute were beneficial or hurtful, recent or obsolete, possible 
■ r inq^-siblci to bo execute* r J 1- l sola end of the king mnl hia 
ministers was to amass money, and bring every one muDr the 
lush ot their authority. The larliament was m overawed, that at 
this v< ry time, during the greatest rage of Henry’s oppressions the 
( • i chow Dud Hr their speaker, the very man who was the 
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- 1509 , Ills DEATH CHARACTEIi. 

Isabella, proceeded by soa, with his wife Jbanna^ 
on of Castile, but was driven by a violent tempi 
^^7®Jpifbuth (1506), The king availed himself of tins event to 
attain Philip in a species of captivity, and to extort from him a 
promise of the hand of bis sister Margaret, with a largo dowry. 
Nor was this the only concession which Henry wrung from Philip u- 
the price of his liberty. Ho made him promise that his son Churl «/;> 
should espouse his daughter Mary, though that prince was already 
affianced to a daughter of the king of France, lie also negociated a 
new treaty of commerce with the Flemings, much to the advantage 
the English, But perhaps the most ungenerous part of the king's 
conduct on this occasion was his obliging Philip to surrender Edmund 
de la Pole, earl of Suffolk, nephew of Edward TV.* and younger 
brother of the carl of Lincoln, who had perished at the battle of 
K^otve. The earl of Suffolk, hariug incurred the king’s resentment, 
had taken refuge in the Low Countries, Philip stipulated indeed 
l.sat Suffolk a life should be spared, but Hee^ committed him to the 
.Power j and, regarding his promise ns only personal, recommended his 
successor to put him to death,* Shortly afterwards Henry's health 
do- lined j and he began to cast bis eyo towards that future evdstence 
which the iniquities and severities of hia reign tendey i ■=i a \ ory dismal 
prospect to him. To allay the terrors under which he laboured, he 
endeavoured, by distributing alms and founding religious houses, to 
make atonement for his crime s, and to purchase, by the sacrifice of 
pmt of his ill-gotten treasures, a reconciliation with his offended 
Maker, Ho ordered, by a general clause in bis will, that restitution 
should I’wa made to all those whom he bad injured, I h died of a con- 
sumption, at his favourite palace of Richmond (April 25, 1509), 
alter a reign of 23 years and 8 months, and in the 52nd year of hia 
age. He was buried in the chapel he had built for himself at West - 
minster, yn le reign of Henry TIL w as in the main, fortunate for 
his people at home, and honourable abroad. He put an end to the 
civil wars with which the nation had long been kam^vd, he main- 
taioed pu« and order in the state, he depressed the former ™VhE 
trrr: pwer of the nubillty, and, together With the friendship vi w 
foreign princes, he required the consideration and repai d of nil. The 
iicrvic- which ho randered the people were derived, indeed from V' 
of ^' ae *'*****&, ^ther than the motive* f public 
oompuvs W«, with Louis XI. of Franco and FerdirBrnd of 
“f rtiR ®n« « <"* *™*rf of kings of the”. 

»“■ of kwg-cmft. Avnrice ^ on \ e LST 

Hour , 8 lon . ^ he remains an instance, 

of » atm Sliced m a high station, and pcsscsscd 


* Henry VII L prt Vtm to death nflw the of q & 
wuhmit ulteging aiy rie^ him. 
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iab affairs, in whom that passion predominated abofei 

s Star-chamber, so called from the room m which it met, 
is usually said to have been founded in the reign of Henry VIL; 
but this is not strictly correct.* In 1490 the parliament enacted 
that no person who should by arms or otherwise assist the king for 
the tii 110 [jcing should ever after he attainted for such an instance el 
obedience, Such a statute could not of course bind future parkin 
meats ; but, as Mr; Halktm observes (Comtitutwrial chap, j.)> 
it remains an unquestionable authority for the constitutional maxim, 

11 that possession of the throne gives a sufficient title to the subject's 
ull.guuicc, and justifies his*resistance of those who may pretend to 
a better right,” It was by accident only that the king had not 
a considerable share in those great naval discoveries by which 
the pn >ent age was so much distinguished, Columbus, after 
meeting: with many repulses from the courts cF Portugal and Spain, 
sent Lis brother Bartholomew to London, in order to explain ids 
projects to Homy, and crave his protection for the execution of them, 
i The king invited him over to England j but his brother, being taken 
/ by pirates, was detained in his voyage ; and Columbus fteim while 
havim ub Lamed the countenance of Isabella, wag supplied with a 
small fleet, and happily executed hie enterprise, Henry was not 
disco'jmgM by this disappointment^ he-fitted out Sebastian Cabot, 
a Venetian, settled in Bristol, and sent him westwards (in 1498) in 
search of new countries. Cabot discovered the mainland of America, j j 
New founded, and other countries 3 but returned to England with * 
out making any conquest or settlement. / 

* Fee Hotel and Illustration* at the end of thbbook. 


CHRONOLOGY OF REMARKABLE EVENTS. 


A.t> + 

H.S6, Henry YlL marries Elisabeth of 
York, usd unites tha claims 
of Tort iud Lif. aster, 

H57. Lambert bLin ueI jwricmatcB Ed- 
wrc'rt cifl of \Y nrwkk, and 
pretends to Hie throne, 

HQ2, rerkin Wtirbcek njipeftni in Ire* 
land fis So chard duke of York, 
younirar mio of Edward IV. 
jl 40B. The iinprMcT, FcritSfi, fecoanp** 
nit* Jam** TV, of Stdtland in 
bji InvtMOfi of Rngtoiul. 


14 V7. Perkin make* n dc j cent On Com. 
wall, but Is captured. 

1400. Perkin and tie earl or War* kb 

executed, 

1401. Marriago of prince Arthur and 

Catherine of Am^otu A rtfeur 
dice the foUowaig year, nmt 
Catherine it contracted to 
Henry ;.riace of W*ln. 

IfiOfl, Douth of 1 i.-n- Ml* and tweei- 
rion, of lb .ry Till, 
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CHAPTER XIV, 


BF^nr VIII, FROM HIS ACCESSION TO THE DEATH OF WOLfiEY. 

A.D. 1509-15:10, 

1 . Accession of IIf nr? VIII. Empson ami Dudley porithed. § 2. The 
marriage. War with Frauen Wolsey minister. § 3, Battle vi 
Guinognte. Battle of Floddeu. § 4. Fmee with Fr Loute XJI, 

lnnmos the princess Mary, § 5, Greatness of Wolscy. He mduc« Henry 
to oedo/rounmy to France, Wokoy legate, § 5, Election of the emperer 
Gharlu.; V* IrL rvuw beta cmi Hcmy and French, Charles yi ;:s EstgbnJ. 
I id 1 of the CL ' - f Gold, s - 7, Henry au Jint-es between Charles r 1 
hmida. Execution of Buckingham. § 8. Henry styled "Defender of the 
Zrr\ a i!" n to Fl |l«tdf War wkh France, Scotch affairs. 

' " tit of Albany, § 3. Supplies illegally levied , League of Henry, the 
and the dufr* of Bourbon, § 10. lUttle of Pavia, Trait T 

_ 01 r d Fnm “‘ § n - W*»ntoili of the English. F, OT , 

wvera hi* modem. Sack rf Ban*. League with France, fi 12, 
Jtp'Eir. . ecrujilca *K*ot hut mani.in* with Catherine. Aar.' Pricvn ? I nJ 
« l >hng.' for n divorce. § n \W Vs fji e 1A P -' f a ' 1 

IXilbV%^Hy. r ' 5 Ui «“ Ukubmt. 


§ / ■ y tTf- death of Ueary VIL had 
visible u joy tuning the pwjde us 


fliltildtHl will, U8 cjlctl ftB d 

of " his ^rilrary VUl., "spread 

unfeigned satisfaction. Henry waa now , a his Th 

beauty and v lg0 ur of his person, accompanied with d.rteriW'in ‘ 
manly ewrase, was tether adorned with a bloom™ and ruliv 
countenance, with a lively air, with the appearance 0 f „, Mt ,3 
Bchvity m all his Mmwnr. Even the vices of vehement ardunr. 
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jenee, to which he was subject* and which afterwar,™ 
nto tyranny, ware considered only m faulty ingidckj^w 
^ youth, which would he corrected when time had brought 
. . greater moderation and maturity j and as the contending titles 
of York and Lancaster were now at last fully united in his person, 
men justly expected pom a prince obnoxious to no party that im¬ 
partiality of administration which had long been unknown in En^- 
land^> The chief competitors for favour and authority under the 
n : v Mug - Ye the carl of ^Surrey,* treasurer, and Fox, bishop oJ 
Winchester, secretary and privy seal. Surrey knew how to conform 
him.; If to the humour of his new master j and no one was so forward 
hi nnotm ' rhajliberality, pleasure, and mapfiecnoe which began 
to prevail under!the young monarch. One party of pleasure suc¬ 
ceeded to another ; tilts, tournaments, and carousals were exhibited 
with ull the magnificence of the age* and as the present tranquillit / 
P«!dic permitted the court to indulge itself in ev^w amuse- 
ratnt, serum* business was but little attended to. Tim frank and 
carelcis humour of the king, as it led him to dissipate the treasures 
mmsed by hie father, rendered him negligent in protecting the inJ^ 
ritnimente whom that prince had ^ployed in his ex tori Soils. The 
informers, who had so long exercised an unbounded tyranny over 
the nation, were thrown into pri? at, condemned to the pillory v and 
most of them lost their fives by the violence of the populace 
Emp&on and Dudley, who were most exposed to public hatred, were 
committed to the Tower; and in order to gratify the jwople with toe 
pirni moment of these ©L noxious ministers, crimes very improbable, 
or Indeed absolutely impossible, were charged upon them : that they 
had entered into a conspiracy ag ainst the sovereign, and bad intended 
on the death of the I u king is, have ecte d by tome the administra¬ 
tion of government, '’heir con vie lion ]>y a jury was confirmed by n 


bill of attainder, and they were executed on Tower hflL 


j 2, Soon after his accession, Henry, by the advice his council 
though contrary to the opinion of the primate, euh.Lnu.rd h\$ msmrtgo 
with the Infant* Catherine (Juno 7) ; and the king nnd queen were 
crowned at Westminster on the 24 Hi of June. 

The first two or three years of Henry’s reign were spent in pro¬ 
found [-cnce; but impatient of acquiring that distinction in Europe 
to which Us jjowi-r and opulence entitled him, be could not Ion/ 
jvuiidu rn uter amidst the noise of arms ; and the natural enmity of 
+ - EiurSi h against Franco, as well m; their ancient claims upon 
. tout kin gdom, led Henry to join thu alliance which, after the league 


^of Ctunbr *y, the pope, Spain, and Venice had formed against the 
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EtSE OF WOLSEy, 

nonaieh, and into which he was m a corisidernffl 
jiy the hopes, held out to him by Lho pontiff, Julius 
;fe of Jlfb« iuh'/, hitherto annexed to the crown of 

France, should be transferred to that of England* War was declared 
against France (1511) 5 ami a parliament, being summoned, readily 
granted supplies for a purpose so much favoured by the English 
nation. But Henry Buffered himself to be completely deceived by 
ihe artifices of bis father-in-law, Ferdinand, 1 hat selfish and 
treacherous prince advised Jura not tolnvade France by the way of 
Calais,■ where he himself should not have it in Ins power to assist 
him t he exhorted him rather to send forces to Fontarabin, whence 
he could easily make a conquest of Guienne, a province in which, it 
was imagined, t he English hud still some adherents. He promised 
to assist this conquest by the junction of a Spanish army; and so 
forward did he seem to promote the interests of his son-in-law, that 
he even sent vessels to England in order to transport over the forces 
which Henry had levied for that purpose. But he made use of their 
presence merely to overran and annex the kingdom of Navarre ; and 
the marquis of Dorset, the English command r, observing that tus 
further stayservetTnut to promote the main undertaking, and that 
hi* men were daily perishing by want and sickness, returned u- 
England with his army* Notwithstanding hi* disappointments hi 
this campaign, Henry was still encouraged to p'secuto Ida warlike 
measures against Louis, especially as Leo X., who had succeeded 
Julius on the papal threne, bad detached the emperor MaximiB&n 
from the French interest. He determined to invade France; and, 

[ all on fire for military fame, was little discouraged by the prospect 
ut a war with the gooia, who is ad formed an alliance with Fiance, 
And ha had now got a minister who complied with all his inclhin- 
ti™», and flattered him in every scheme to which hh sanguine amis 
impetuous temper was inclined. 

Thomas Wolsev. dean of Ids coin and almoner to the king, sur¬ 
passed in favour all his ministers, and ™ fast advancing tow;, ids 
that uuriv died grandeur which he ufterw vrds attained* Ibis mm 
wu* rep'it- d to be the mm of a buu-W sit Ipswich ; but. having got a 
len l ietl ducation, and being endowed with an excellent capacity h 
was admitted into the marquis of DnrsetV family as tutor to that 
nnblctnatdtt Childn aiid fo< u uecd the fritmdsh;,< nud counter \i V.. 
of niu patron. Hr was afterwords employed by Henry V[! 

negotiation which regarded his intended marriage with y • 
gaM of Savoy, Maximilian's daughter, and acquitted himself to it > 
king's satiafactiou. Being introduced to Henry VTIf,, bv F- bi 4 u 

of Winchester, he was admitted to Henry’s parties of pk* 4 suin took 
the lead in every jovial conversation, and promoted all that frolic and 
entertainment which he found suitable to the a > and inclination 
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monarch P \ Henry soon advanced hie favourite 
Am panion of bin pleasures to he a member of his got 
cing a member of his council to be his eoIq ^d abflo Ttrf 
By this rapid advancement and uncontrolled authority 
thc~3iaracter and genius of Wolsey had full opportunity to display 
itsulf. Insatiable in his acquisitions, but utill more magnificent iu 
his expense ; of extensive capacity, but still more unbounded enter-f 
prise ; ambitious of power, hut still more desirous of glory; insinu-! 
ating, engaging, persuasive, and, by turns, lofty, elevated, com¬ 
manding, haughty to his equals, but affable to his dependants;! 
oppressive to the people, but liberal to his friends; more generous 
than grateful; less moved by injuries than by contempt; ho was 
framed to take the ascendant iu every intercourse with other's, but 
exerted this superiority of nature with such ostentation as exposed 
Inin to envy, and made every one wilting £6 recall the original infe¬ 
riority,"orrather meanness, of his fortune. 


§ 3 * The war commenced iu 1513 with a desperate naval action, 

' Sir Edward Howard, the English admiral, was slain in attempting to 
exit six Ercnch galleys out of the port of Conquet with only two 
vessels; and the whole fleet were so discouraged by the losa of their 
commander that they retired from before Brest, The French navy 
came ou r of harbour, and even ventured to invade the const of Sussex, 
but were repulsed* On the 30th of June the king landed at Calais v" 
with a considerable army, and was joined by Maximilian with some 
German and Fhmish soldiers. Observing the disposition of the 
English monarch to be more bout on glory than on interest, Maxi ¬ 
milian enlisted himself in his service, worn the cross of St* George, 
and received 100 crowns u-day as one of his subjects and captains* vf 
But while ho exhibited this extraordinary spectacle, of an emperor of 
Clenneoy serving under a king of En/laud, he was treated with the 
highest respect by Henry, and really directed all the operations of the 
English army* Henry, having received intelligence of the approach 
Of the French horse, ordered some troops to pass the Lis in order to 
oppose them. The cavalry of Franco, though they o eihsted chiefly 
cl gei. demon who had behaved with great gallantry iu many des¬ 
perate actions m Italy, were, on eight of the enemy, seized with so 
unaccountable a panic that they immediately took to flight and wore 


pursued by the English, and many officers of distinction were made 
prisoners. The action, or tnthr-v rout, is sometimes tv!led tlio battle 
of Guiiifgato, from the place where it was fought ; but move com- 
Jmon\y the Battle of Spurt, bccau r the French that day made more 
use of their kpuri than of their swords or n notary weapons (Aug, 16 ). 
But Hunry* though at Uio head of 50,0C Vl men, derived Ultlc ad- 
yardage from hi# victory. Instead of marching to Faria, he engaged 
iu the siege of the inconsiderable town of Teroucnne, which had hum 
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J5£|WjJy invested by the earl of Shrewsbury (Aug, 22), A#^ 

that P laco tto «jcgo to Torn-nay, which won sur- 

_L ^Tendered (Sept, 9), The bishop of Tourmty was lately dead, and the 
king bestowed the administration of the seo on bis favourite Wolsev, 
mid put him in immediate possession of the revenues, which werj 
considerable* Then observing the season to bo far advanced, ha 
thought proper to return to England, and he carried the greater part 
of his anuy with him* 

The success which during this summer had attended Henry’s mans 
in the north was much more decisive* James, king of Scotland, had 
assembled the whole force of his kingdom \ and having passed the 
l\yeed with a bravo though a tumultuary army of above 50,0 0 men, 
ho ravaged those parts of Nort humb erland which lay neari.at that 
river* Meanwhile the earl of Surrey, having collected a force of £6,000 
men, marched to the defcmotTof the country* The two armies met 
at nloddt n, near the Cheviot htlh, The action was desperate-, and 
protracted till night separated the combatants. The victory seemed 
jet undecided, and the numbers that fell on each side wore nearly 
upial, amounting to above 6000 men ; but the morn in - discovered 
where the advantage lay. Tbo English bad lost only persons of 
am:dl note; but tbo flower of the Scottish nobility had fallen in 
battle, and the ir king himself, after the moat diligent inquhy, con id 
nowhere bo foundT In searching the field the English met with a 
dead body which resembled him, and was arrayed in a similar habit i 
and they put it In a leaden coffin and sent it to London. But the 
loud conceit was long entertained among the Scots that he was still 
alive and, having secretly gone in pilgrimage to the Holy Land, 
womd soon, return and take possession of the throne* When Uiio 
queen of Rcotland, Margaret, who was created regent during the 
infancy of her son, applied for peace, Henrv readily granted it, and I 
w k compassdem upon iho helpless condition of his sister and I 
nephew* 

$ 4 * lu t0G following year (1614) Henry dhr/wcvcl tba; bnth uie 
emperor and the king of Spain had deserted alliance for that of 
iwmis; awl that they W1 batoned to a proportion for the marrm-e 
of t«eir common grand*®, iho archduke Charles, to a dauohfer of 
the I-Tonch kmgH. although that young prince was ahvadv n 
to Mary* Under these circumstances, {Jcurv rvadilv 

hstonvd to *he suggestion of his prisoner, the duke of Ummovilte 
for a peat* with 1 ranee, to bo confirmed by M ary', mM J£. 

Jjguia, who waa now a wdotwor. The art-id , W or, CMiw ' 
between the monarchs; but Louis died in lor* than three -V V 
after themsmage (Jan. 1,1515), to the externa, reprd 3 f tL.p,, A* 
nation. lijscjfl, dake of AngouMmo, a youth of 21, who had mar. 
riod Louis’s eldest daughter, succeeded him on the throne. Charles 
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like- o f Suffo lk» -was at that time m the court of Fra, 
Comely personage of bis timr\ and the most accompli 
lie exercises which were then thought to befit a courtier rind 
a soldier. He was FVpiV e chi. f fai’ourite, and that monarch had 
cveu once entertained thoughts of marrying him to his sister, and 
had given indulgence to the mutual passion w hich took place between 
them* The queen asked Suffolk whether lie had now the courage, 
without further reflection 5 to cspggfie. b_cr ? And she told him tl 
her hr. her would more easily forgive him for not asking his consent 
than for acting contrary to Ins orders. Suffolk declined not so in* 
viting an offer, and their nuptials were secretly celebrated at Paris, 
Wolfloy, as well as Francis, was active in reconciling the king to his 
sister and brother-in-law ; and he obtained them permission to return 
ito England* 

§ 5* yl'lua numerous enemies whom Wolsey’e sudden elevation* his 
aspiring character, and his haughty deportment had raised him, 
served only to rivet him faster in Henry's confidence, who valued 
himself on supporting the choice which he had made, and who was 
in capable of yielding either to the murmurs of the people or the dis¬ 
ci: a tents of the court. That artful prelate, well acquainted with the 
r king's imperious; temper, concealed from him the absolute ascendant 
which ho bad acquired ; and while ho secretly directed all public 
\cou net Is, ho ever pretended a blind submission to the will and au¬ 
thority of his master. He had cow beeu promoted to the see of 
York, whh which ho was allowed to unite, first that of Durham, next 
that of Winchester, and there seemed to be no end of his acquisitions. 
The pope created him a cardinal (1515). No churchman, under 
colour of exacting respect to religion, over carnal to a greater 
height tho state and dignity of that character* Ills train consisted 
of K Qp se rvants, of whom many were k night s and gentlemen; soino 
even of the nobility put their children into his family as a place of 
education j and in order to gain them favour with their patron, 
allowed Hum to bear offices a* his servants* Whoever was dte- 
tingUiahei by any art or scin cc paid court to the cardinal, and 
none paid court in vain* Literature, which was then in ito infancy, 
found in him a generous patron; and both by his public institution* 
and private bounty ho gave encouragement to every branch of eru¬ 
dition. Not content with this munificence, which gained him the 
approkiiiou of the wise, he strove to the eves of the populace 
by H :m splendour of his equipvgi and furniture, the costly embroidery 
i hia liveries, the lustre of hia apparel. On the resignation of 
Warlmm, chancellor and arqhijshop of Qftnt< sbury, the great seal 
vmi minu-djately delivered toWi J v v* If tbiii new accuiviulaiiou of 

S ignify increased hia enemies, it also served to e ^ his personal 
liar aider, and prove tho ex ten* ofh ; rapacity. A Mulct udminietra- 
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titles took place during his enjoyment of this high 
uartcellor ever discovered greater impartiality in Lis 
^?&iGnsjMeper penetration of judgment* or mcro enlarged knowledge j 
oFTnw and equity. 

In 1518 Francis* being desirous of recovering Tourney, succeeded, 
by means of flatteries and attentions* in gaining Wolsqy*s favour. 
By the cardinals advice a treaty was entered into for the ceding m 
that town j and in order to give the measure a more graceful appear¬ 
ance, it was agreed that the dauphin and the princess Mary * the 
ihn^s daughter, both of them infants* should ho betrothed, and that 
this city should be considered as the dowry of the princess, 3? raocis 
also agreed to pay 1100,000 crowns in twelve annual payments; and 
lest the cardinal should think himself neglected in those stipulation a, 
he promised him a yearly pension of 12,000 livies, as an equivalent 
for his administration of lbs bishopric of Touraay. 

The pride of Wolsey was about this time further increased by his 
being invested with the legating power, together with the right of 
; visiting all the clergy and monasteries in England* and even of sn - 
|tending all the laws of the church during a twelvemonth. TVolscy, 
having obtained this new dignity, made a new display of that sfato 
and itirade to which ho was so much addicted. On wleum mast- 
days, lie wna not content without saying mass after the manner of 
the pope himself: not only had he bishops and abbots to serve bins; 
ho oven engaged the first nobility to give him water and the towel. <} 
Ilut ho carried tho matter much further than vain pomp and ostenta¬ 
tion. He erected an office which he called the legating court, and 
conferred on it a kind of inquisitorial and censorial powers ev^n over 
i * bo las ty, He evu p id.,-: ded, by v irtue of his comm issi on T t o a a su m e 
tho jurisdiction of all the bishops courts, particularly that of judging 
of will* and tejitaments, and the right of disposing of every ceclcri- 
i flstical preferment. 

§ G, Whsle Hen ry, 1 i id id g i n g him sel f in ptessu re and a i • iusenienf,, 
intrusted the government of Ills kingdom to this imperious min in ter, 
the dialh of tho emperor Mwriiniii.ru left vacant the CrA . ration 
among Christian princes, and proved a kind of era in the "O^erad 
system of Europe (UUO* The kings of Franco and Brain imme¬ 
diately declared themselves candidntes for die" imperial ermra, and 
employed every ex pad ieu* of money or Intrigue which promis'd Uwn 
success m so great a point of ambition, He nry also wn* cuctm raged to 
advance ins pretension*: but his minister, Face, who wan despatched 
to the electors, found that he began to solicit too late, aud that the 
votes of all these princes were already precnpged cither on one .side 
or the other. Charles ultimately prevailed; and thus fortune alone, 
without the concurrence of prudence or valour, never reared up of a 
fuddeu so great a power as that which escntred in him. 11c rwWl 
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iron of Castile, of Arragon, of Austria, of the Ne thorium 
Jlil the. conquest of Naples, of Grenada, election entfr 
L he empire j even the hounds of the globe seemed to be en¬ 
larged a little before his time, that he might possess the whole trea- 
lure, as yet entire and unrtftad, of the new world* Fr aud s, disgusted 
With Ms ill success, now applied himself, by way of counterpoise to 
the power of Charles, to cultivate the friendship of Henry, who pos¬ 
sessed the felicity of being able, both by the native force of his king¬ 
dom and its situation, to hold the balance between those two powers* 
Ho solicited an interview near Calais, in expectation of being able, by 
familiar conversation, to gain upon his friendship and confidence ; and 
as Henry himself loved show and magnificence, and liad entertained 
a curiosity of being personally acquainted with the French king, he 
cheerfully adjusted all the preliminaries* Meanwhile the empemr, 
politic though young, being informed of the intended interview be- 
tween Frauds and Henry, was apprehensive of the consequences, and 
took the opportunity, in his passage from Spain to the Low Countries, 
to make fho English king a still higher compliment by paying him 
a visit in his own dominions. Henry and the queen hastened Lo 
meet him at H vthc* Besides the marks of regard, and attachment 
v.driohjQhnrlcB gave to Henry, he gained the cardinal to his interests by 
holding out to him the hope, .of .attaining., the .papacy. The views of] 
Henry himself, indeed, after being disappointed of the imperial crown, 1 
were directed uj wards France achis ancient inheritance; and no power 
was more fitted than the emperor to assist him hi such a design. 

The day of Charles's departure (May 30, 1520), Henry went over 
to Calais with the queen arid hfa whole court i and thence proceeded 
to (iuiancs, a small town near the frontiers, Francis, attended ui 
like manner, came to Aid ns, a few miles distant; and the two 
monarch* met for the first time in the fields at a place situated be¬ 
tween these two towns, but still within the English pale* for Francis 
agreed to pay this compliment to Henry, in consideration of Fiat 
prince's p mg the sea that, he might be present ai the interview. 
Moisey, to whom Will kings had intrusted the regulation of the cere¬ 
monial, contrived this circumstance in order to do honour to Ms 
m ister. The nobility both of France and England here displayed 
their magnificence with such embbtion and profuse expense as pro 
cured to the place of interview the name of tkc firfd of the dot h of 
gold. The two monarch*, who were the- most comely personages of 
the a ;e, as well as the most expert in every military exercise, passed 
the Li me till tlndr depar tma in touruamcTits and Othr ■ en' -. rtaimncDta, 
mure than ip any serious bmhiesa. lit my pA.l 4 hen a visit to the 
emperor and Margaret of Savoy, at Gravellncs, and engaged them to 
go alony with Mm to Calais, and pass some days in that fortress. 
The unihl and potitta Charles herecompleted the impression which j ? 
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j to make on Henry and his favourite, and secured : 

®1 further : n his interests by very important sonde a 
^promises. Ho rone-wed assurances of assisting him in obtain* 
mg the papacy, and he put him in present possession of the revenues 
belonging to the sees of Badnjos and Valencia in Castile* 

§ 7? The violent personal emulation and political jealousy which 
had taken place between the emperor and the French king soon broke 
out in hostilities (1521); but while these ambitious and warlike 
princes were acting against each other in almost every part of uurope, 
they still made professions of the strongest desire of peace, and both 
of them incessantly carried their complaints to Hen ry, as to tho 
umpire be tween, them* Tho king, who pretended to he neutral, en* 
gaged them to send their ambassadors to Calais, there to uogcciato a 
peace, under tho mediation of Wojs cy and ibe pope's nuncio* The 
emperor was well apprised of the partiality of these mediators, and 
Ins demands in tire conference were so unreasonable as pk Inly proved 
liirn conscious of the advantage* Francis rejected the terms; iho 
congress of Calais broke up; and Wolscy soon after took a journey to 
Bruges, where he met with tho emperor, and concluded, in his 1 
master's name, an offensive alliance with him and tho pope against [ 
France* He stipulated that England should next summer invade 
that kingdom with 40,000 men; and ho betrothed to Ch^rk*? the 
prin cess M ary , the kingV only child* who had now-some prospect o t 
inheriting the crown* Tho duke of Buckingham was soon surer tried 
and executed for high treason, having unguardedly let fall some 
prossions as if ho thought himself entitled ic succeed, in case the 
king should die without issue. Hb death has been attributed io the 
resentment of Wolsey, and at all events the grounds alleged far hi a 
condemnation, seem frivolous and inadoqnato (1521).* 

§ 8* Europe was now in a ferment with the progress of Luther 
and tho ReformaFiop . Henry, who had been educated in a strict 
attachment to ;ho church of Homo, wrote a book in Latin against 
the principles of Luther, and sent a copy of It to Loo, who received 
so magnificent a present with great testimony of re-j.i'L and c n* 
ftsrred on him tho title of Defender of the Faith (Idiil L This was 
one of tbo ktU acts of L»>o X*, who died both re the tWe or tbe year 
in the ilower el his a^e* Ho was succeeded in the papal chair by 
Ad ian Yl* t . 11 Fleming, who hud been tutor the emperor t htui- fi 
The emperor; who knew that Wolscy had received a cbWpjjomtr eru 
in his ambitious hopes by the electron of Adrian, and who dreaded 


* This duke of Buckingham was the son of the duke ofBnckiE^hiui 
by Richard 111,, aad was descended by a fan ale from the du’ 1 '" of Gb ... :>r 
youagieBt sou of Edward III* (See genealogical table, p. 230, 1 Tho ollioo ol 
.onstable, which this nobleman inherit*! f.om the lb h; ns, c,wU oF Ihalbrl, 
Wfli forfeited, and w<i$ neve, after revived in England, 
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cut of tliat haughty minister, was solicitous to repp? 
made in tlicir friendship by this incident. He pahr 
i to England (1522) ; and, b aides flattering the vanity 
of the king and the cardintfTpib renewed to Wolsey all th e prorniseg , 
which he had made him, of seconding his pretensions to the papal 
throne. The more to ingratiate himself with Ilemy and the English 
nation, he gap to Surrey* admiral ot .England, commission for 
being admiral of his dominions ; and lie himself was installed knight 
of tlio garter at London, The king declared war against Franco 
while the'emperor was in England. The English army, which 
landed at Calais under the command of Surrey, did not accomplish 
anything of importance ; but in Scotland the regent Albany, though 
at the head of 45,000 men, was frightened into a disgraceful truce 
with lord Dacre; and in the following year ho retreated still more 
disgraceful ly before the English army under Surrey, Soon after ho 
went over to 1 ranee, and never again returned to Scotland. The 
Scottish nation, agitated by their domestic factions, were not during 
several years in a condition to give any mere disturbance to 
England ; and Henry had full leisure to prosecute his designs on 
the continent. 

§9. The reason why the war against Trance proceeded so slowly 
on the part of England was the wan t of m oney. In 1522 Henry 
hal illegally raised a large sum of money under the name of a loan 
or (t benevolence ; f| and in the parliament held in the following your 
ho h Led privy seals to wealthy persons, demanding loans of par¬ 
ticular sum>. and published an edict for a general tai upon his sub¬ 
jects, under the name of a_loan. Wolsey, attended by several of the 
nubility and j.. Jutes, came to the House of _Comraons, and de¬ 
manded a, grant of 8OQ f Q0Qf. So large a grant was unusual from 
the Commons; and though the cardinal's demand was seconded by 
sir Thgmgs More, the speake r, and several other members attach' d 
to the court, the House could not lie prevailed with to vnte more 
rfian the moiety of the sum di manded. cardinal, much morti- 
I hid with the disappointment, came again to the House, and desired 
to mason with such ns refused to comply with the king's request, 
He was told that it was a nib of the House never to reason but 
among theitiRclves j and his desire was rejected, though t hey .eu - 
l' r^M a 1 i ith»th <ii r former gra n t, The king was so dissatisfied with 
this LS’iviug disputation of the Commons, that, as he had not called a 
\Kulkmeut during seven years before, he allowed seven more to 
elapse before he summoned another ; and, on pretence of necessity, 
he levied in one year, from nil who were worth 4Oh, what the }<ir- 
Ham on t liad granted him y.y< able hi four years : a new invasion uf 
u at 5 on a! privilege*, 

WVdgev ice ' d this year (162») a new disappointment In hie 
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views, Tho pope, Adrian VI., died ; and Clemen 
rily of Medic is, was elected in his place, by the cone! 
'j$p4inpcrial patty. Wolsoy could now perceive the insincetify 
emperor, and he concluded that that prince would never second 
his pretensions to the papal chair.. As lie highly resented tide 
injury, he begat thenceforth to estrange himself ftbfn the imi ^rial 
court, and to pave the way for a union between his master and the ’j, 
French king* Yet the confederacy against France seemed more 
formidable than ever on the opening of the campaign ; and the 
country was exposed to still greater peril by a domestic conspiracy 
which had been formed by Charles, duk e of B ourbon, constable of 
France, who, entering into the emperor’s service, employed all the 
force of his enterprising spirit, and his great talents for war, to the 
prej udice of his native conn try. A league w as form ■ 1 d among IT enry, 
Charles, and Bourbon, for the conquest and purtiUpiv.j?!. France. 
Provence, Dauphin#, Anvcrgae, and the Bcurbonnais, were to be 
erected into a kingdom for Bourbon ; Burgundy, Languedoc, Cham¬ 
pagne and Picardy, were to be given to the emperor \ and the king 
of England was to have the rest of France (1525)- The duke of 
Suffolk led an English army into France, and, though ho advanced 
within Sight of Paris; he returned . > Calais without effecting any¬ 
thing of more importance than the earl of Surrey in the preceding 
year. 

§ 10. The year 1525 was marked by a memorable event in the 
war. Franch . L.i«t "been expelled from Italy in the preceding year ; 
and the imperialists had invaded the south of France and laid jnege 
^Marseilles. But upon the approach of tho French king with a 
numerous army they found themselves under a necessity of raising 
the siege; and they kd their forces, weakened, baffled, and dis¬ 
heartened, into Italy. Francis, not withstanding the advanced 
season, pursued them into that country, and penetrated to Pavia, to 
which he laid siege; but after it lrnd been invested .several months 
the imperial generals came to its relief. Francis's forces were put to 
the rout, and ho hiir If, surrounded by his enemies, a [’tor lighting 
Witli herds valour, was at- but obliged to surrendar himself prisoner 
(F.ib. 24, l »25). Aim . t the whole army, full of nobility anti bravo 
officers, either polished by the sword, or went dn.wmd in the rivor 
Henry was at Erst in dined to toko advantage of the F t rich 
nwnarcha misfortune. Lk V ;, tho etnp-mr to Invade Frmco 
next rammer from tho south, whilst he lumsolr entered it on i* l0 
north i h ? anticipated that they might incr-t at Paris. when, ^u T 
being crowned king of France, he would mist C!.rules to r L , v , r 
Burgundy, and accompany him to Boim. for his coronalion. Ana 
if the emperor fulfilled his contract to marry tho pm, a*.* Mary, ho 
held out the prospect that he or Ins posterity might < ..navail . t;uo 




_jpi_ 

'Hj,^-<r[ptivity of Francis afforded an ppportonity to extort. Ho 
til ere fore refused to invade France, or to put Francis in Henryk 
l^nds in return for Mary : and Henry consequently determined .to 
Abandon his alliance for that of France, Ho therefore concluded a 
treaty with the Tnqther of Francis, the regent of France, and engaged 
to procure her son his liberty on reasonable conditions : the regent 
acknowledged the kingdom Henry's debtor for 1,800, 000 crowns, to 
'■ L discharged in half-yearly payments of 50,000 crowns ■ after ’which 
Henry was to receive, during life, a yearly pension of 100 ( 000. A 
huge present of 100^000 crowns was also made to Wolsey f or Li^ 
gKKi offices, but covered under the pretence of arrears due on the 
i'r.;j3ion ::ranted 1 dm for relinquishing the administration of Tourare- 
§ 11, Meanwhile Honryi foreseeing that this treaty with France 
mi S ht inv ,lvo him in a war with the emperor, was determined to till 
hi* treasury by impositions upon lus own subjects, and resolved to 
iiiab:- use of his prerogative alone for that purpose. The p rmte di;,- 
pte.T - A with the amount of the exaction, and further disgusted with 
the illegal method of imposing it, broke out in murmurs and com¬ 
plaints; and their refractory disposition threatened a general in^nr- j 
ruction. But as they were not headed by any con;; lerablo person, ft, 

for tho duke of Suffolk, and the earl of Surrey, now duke] ^ 
of Norfolk, by employing persuasion and authority, to induce tht? 
r rin gt i '^' 411 s bj lay down their arms and surrender tk-msd vos prisonoru. 

1 i {■ king, finding it dangerous to punish criminals engaged ir. so 
popular a cause, was determined, notwithstanding his violent im~* 
perious temper, to grant them a general pardon; and he prudently I J\ 
imputed their guilt, not to their want of loyalty or affection, but to 1 ' 
their poverty. 

^ the French king recovered hi ; liberty in accordance 
wUIi a treaty concluded at Madri d; the principal coalition of which 
was the restoring of FranclSUIbcrty, and the delivery of his two 
(Id- ff sous as hostages to the emporcr for the cession of Burgundy 
Jf any diffit ally should aft* • wards occur in tho execution of this, last 
article* from the opposition of the states, either of France or of that 
province, Francis stipulated that in six weeks’ time he should 
return to his prison, and remain there til! the full performance of 
the treaty. But at the very moment of signing the treaty Francis 
entored a secret protect against it, and declared that he would not 
observe It; and when ho returned to JVtmco, he openly showed his 
resolution to evade Its performance, in which he was en cour aged by 
the tiDgiiHb court* War was there tom fan owed between Franc in ayd 
* harks, Jn the following \e (1527), Rcnirlian^who .commnndod 
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crown of France, and even of England itself? _ 

2 A- . £0 humour_ to let H enry reap the c hief bene fit £ 

"" or to seek* by an invasion of France, advantages whl^h 
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pertalisto in Italy, finding it difficult to support h| 
jn«t to lead it to Koine, which, was taken by storm : 
imsolf was slain in the assault. Hope Clement was* 
vc, and the city was exposed to all the violence and brutality of 
a licentious soldiery,. 

The sack of homo and the captivity of the pope caused general 
indignation among all the catholics of Europe, A new tr eaty was 
concluded between Henry and Francis, with a view of expelling the 
imperialists from Italy, nod restoring the pope to liberty, Henry 
agreed finally to renounce all claims .to the crown of Franco; claims 
which might now indeed be deemed chimerical, but which often 
served as a pretence for exciting the unwary English to wage war 
upon the French nation. As a return for this concession, Francis 
bound liimBulf and bis fflicccssoreto pay for ever 50,000 crowns a-year 
to Henry and hi* successors; and that greater s-'v inanity might, be 
given to this treaty, it wag agreed that the pa.liarac ts and great 
nobility of beta kingdoms should give their assent to it. 

§ About this time Henry began to entertain, some doubtst 
respecting the lawfulness of his marriage with Catherine .of Atragon, 
Ins brothers widow, though he had been united to her IT years, 
1 herb were several causes which tended to render his conscience 
more scrupulous. The queen was older than the king by no less 
than six years; and the decay of her beauty, together with par¬ 
ticular infirmities and diseases, had contributed, notwithstanding 
.jcr blameless character and deportment’, to render her person 
unacceptable to him. Though she had borne him set-era! chi art», 

they all died in early infancy except ope daughter; and he was the 
m^rLi struck with this misfortune, because the curse of bring chiid- 
^ jg Lb iho very threatening contained in the Mcsaical law against 

■Oso who espouse their brother’s widow* The su cces sion too of the 
V?a * a c<)n ^deration that occurred to every one vv hen ever the 
a ‘ v u Iies f 0i Henry';* marriage was called in question; and it was 
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, \ *~r -- into confusion. The 

7“ ™P® Ued ’ *7 l, y 1,!a I’liTBtfijowioun a, K | hy raulive* 
or Hl'I;c mtonul, to wok the dictation c,f hU inauspicious an d a 
it wa* f'liviivi, unlawful, marriage with Catherr «’ u I V 
kin* K ,™ rk; , with n UZfa ^ 

£“• But Homy wns earns, 1 f rv. ,-,i. UoH.' J” ™! 
Arab excited, by a motive mote forciblo tW. W I t L „7 1 Bt 

0f tha \ IT^ 01 An ^- W<7». Who lately 

epprt, had been appointed maid of honour to the queen \ and bavin - 
had frequent opportunities of being seen by Henry, and of ^ 
versing with him, she had acquired an entir ascendant over hi 



ftioiiai . This young lady r whoso grandeur and misfortun 
jS, A i ■' _i i ... i.,.,1 r ., nn JrtTTir^invi aF tiir TlinmJlfi Rnley 
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ough then in very early youth, had been carried oyer to 
Paris by tho* king’s sister, when the princess espc-i^cd Louis XII. of 
France; and she remained several years at the French court. 
iHenty, finding the —coiuplishmcuts of her mind nowise inferior to 
j I bar exterior graces, even entertained tho design of raising her to 
j the throne. As every motive, therefore, of inclination and policy 
' fo-Liicd thus to concur in making the king desirous of a divorce 
from Catherine, he resolved to make applications to Clement, and 
he .-nt Knight, his-secretary^tu Rome for that purpose. The {*}** 
who was then a prisoner in the hands of the emperor, and had no 
hopes of recovering his lilfcrty on any reasonable terms, except by 
tb w efforts of the league winch Henry had formed with Francis and 
the Italian powers, in order to oppose the ambition of Chari s, had 
the strongest motives to embrace every opportunity of gratifying the 
English monarch. When the English secretary, therefore, solicited 
him in private, ho received a very favour able a nswer; and a dis¬ 
pensation was forthwith promised to be granted to bn master. Soon i / 
after, the march of a French army into I taly obliged the imperialists f 
to restore Clement to his liberty, and he retired to Orvkto. 

{'ioLLicnt, having now recovered his liberty, and unwilling to oUend 
either tho emperor or the English king, adopted a temporising 
policy. At length, after much negotiation, he granted a commission 
i . i: 26 to eardinab Wolsey and Campeggio, to try the validity of 
tl marriage. Charles, meanwhile, promised Catherine, hia aunt-, H i 
his TUmotA protection - and in all his negotiations with the }*>] i e j v , 
Jkj made the recall of tho commission which Campcggio and Wokr-y/ 
exercised in England a fundamental article, 

Tho two h.g.i’oa oiwincd their court n% London, May 31, l£i29, and 
cited < lie king and ipceu to app< r before it. They both presented 
themfiaivea, and the king answered to his name when called j but tho 
mieen, instead of answering to hers, rose from her scut, and, throwing 
tU-fr it at the king’s feet, made a very pathetic harangue, which her 
virtu?:, her" dignity, and her mis fortunes n ndcrcd the more affecting. 
Arid she concluded by declaring that she would not submit her cause 
to bo tried by n, court whoso dependence on her enemies was too 
visible evt; to allow her any hojtcs of obtaining from them an 
rnuitafr or impartial decision. Having spoken these words, nhc 
ri-.se, and making the king a low reverence she departed from tho 
c .art, and ivev> r you Id again ap]scar ia Lt, The trial was spun out 
nil die 23rd-of Jrfly, and Camp ;.rio el defly took on him tho part of 
conducting >t. The king wiis every day in exp nt;- 1 ion of a sentt m a 
In Ms favour; when* to Lb i surpi^., Caj^pc^gio, on a sudd d, 
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any warning, anti upon very frivolous pretences, pfl 
.rt till the 1st of October. A few days afterwards 1 
sen received a citation from tlio pope to appear citfi 
of by proxy at Home. This measure, which the emperor had 
extorted from the timidity of Clement, put an end to all the hopes ol 
success which the king had so long and so anxiously cherished, 

§ 13, Wolscy had long foreseen this measure as the sure fore¬ 
runner of his ruin, lie had employed himself with the utmost 
Assiduity and earnestness to bring the affair to a happy issue: ho 
was not, therefore, to bo blamed for the unprospenoua event which 
Clement's partiality had produced, Anne Bolqyn also, who was 
prepossessed against him, had imputed to him the failure of her 
hopes. The high opinion itself which Henry entertained of the 
eardinaTs capacity tended to hasten his down foil; while ho imputed 
the bad success of that minister’s undertakings, not to ill fortune, or 
i<> mistake, but to the malignity or infidelity of his intentions. On 
the 18 th of October the great seal was taken from hi in, and deli- 
> ered by the king to sir Thomas More, a man who, besides the orna¬ 
ments of an elegant literature, possessed the highest virtue, integrity* 
nd capacity, Wolsey was ordered to depart 1’mm York-placc, a 
p lace which lie had built in London, and which, though it really 
belonged to the bcs of York, was seised by Henry, and become after- 
wards the residence of the kings of England, by the title of AVhite- 
hd). All. hh furniture cmd plate worn also seized : their riches and 
splendour befitted rather a royal than a private fortune, The car-, 
dinal was ordered to retire to Esher, n country scafc^vhich he pos*[ 
flossed near Hampton Court, The w uld* that had pftld him such 
|abject court during his prosperity, now entirely deserted him on this 
i fotal reverse of all hts fortune’s, 

UjH>n the meeting of parliament, which Is ad not been sma mooed 
oi seven year?, the Hou se of Lords voted a long char:;© agaiiint 
olacy^ consisting of 41 articles, and accompanied’'It with au 
application to the king for his punishment and hk removal from 
u authority. The articles were sent down to the House Of Com- 
i™h, wh^e ThomaHCroinwell, formerly a want of the cardinal’s, 

> d T * ,lhl * fe '-‘ ‘ vorv low sfcttton, de- 

' miortunate patron vutu auch spirit, -nemmv ml 
eoiimge, ra him grvnt huuour, uitl iuid t' . ■ frmn/Uiiin 

Halt favour whidi he afterwards enjoyed with the king, WolW« 
i hug that either his innactrnvi nr ^ 
thorn frcrn having 5 
very extra 


tl'at either bh itmoctnco or Ur ORnttos j mttfiM 


uy just ground of scciwt.* Mm, h »A to 

1 ordinary expedient, An lndlchfrent wa» laid antm^ 
hnu, that, contrary to a statute of Richard II., commonly called the 
a&tttte of provisory or prwmumro,* he had procnred- bnlfo from 
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orbicularly one inventing him with the legatine power? 
Ms pronounced against him, u That lie was out of tW 
‘tmection ; his lauds and goods forfeited; .md that hi a person 
might be committed to custody.” But tins prosecution of Wolscy 
was earned no farther. Henry even granted him a pardon for alt 
offences, left him in possession of the sees of York and Winchester 
restored him part of his plate and furniture, and still continued 
From time to time to drop expressions of favour and compassion 
towards him. 


§ 14. [The general peace established this summer in Europe by the 
t reaty of Cambmy (Aug. 5, 1529) left Henry full leisure to prose¬ 
cute his divorce. Amidst the anxieties with which he was agitated, 
’ I he was often tempted to break off all connexions with the court of 
iconic. He found his prerogative firmly established at homo; and 
lifi observed that his people were in general much disgusted with 
clerical usurpations, and disposed to reduce the powers su'd privileges 
of the ecclesiastical order. But notwithstanding these inducements, 
Henry had strong motives still to desire s good agreement with the 
sovereign pontiff. He spprehemTea tie danger*of such great iiinovi* 
tions : he dreaded the reproach of heresy; ho abhorred all connexions 
with the Lutherans, tho chief opponents of the papal power; and 
having once exerted himself with such applause, ns he imagined, in 
defence of the Romish communion, he was ashamed to retract hk 
former opinions, and betray from passion such a papihle incon- 
sktency. While lie was agitated by these contrary motives, an 
expedient was proposed, which, as it promised a solution of all diffte 
cukii:s, wm embraced by him with the greatest joy and satisfaction. 
Dr. Thomas.Cranmcr, fellow of Jesus College in Cambridge, fell 
one evening by accident into company with Gardiner, now secrete 
of state, and Jox, the kings almoner; and as the business of the 
divorce became the subject of conversation, he observer! that the 
readiest way, either to quiet Henry's conscience, or extort the pope's 
consent, would be to consult aU_thc univ* ;>ifc of Europe wilh 
regard to this controverted point: if they agreed to approve of the 
king's mairiage with Catherine, bis remorse would naturally cease- 
if they condemned it, the pope would find it difficult to resist the 
solicitations of sc great a monarch, seconded by the opinion of alt 
the teamed men in Christendom, When the king waa informed ol 
tha propo:ial, te waa delighted with it, and swore, with mom alacrity 
iuon delicacy, that Cranmerbad got the right bow by the ear: he 
sent for that divine, engaged him to write in defence of the divorce, 
and Immediately, in proeoeution of the mb erne pro]osed, employed 
hto agents to collect the judgments of all the uuivcraitL , in Europe. 
Jkverul of these gave verdict in the kmg> favour; not only those of 
i*ranee, Paris, Orleans, Bourges, Toulouse, Anger*, vbteb might bn 
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lie under the influence of th^rr prince, ally to 
ji£f[rf^o/l)osc of Italy, Venice, Ferrara, Padua, even DoIogriak+o L -r^ 
kk^u^primdcr tlio immediate jurisdiction of Clement. Oxford nl own 
I mdCam biidge, alarm od at the progress of Lutheranism, made acme 
d fficu ltT. Their opinion, however, conformable to that of the other 
universities of Europe, was at last obtained, though not without 
the use of threats. J 

Meanwhile the enemies of Wo lsft y^ and Anne Boleyu in particular, 
had persuaded Henry to renew the prosecution against Ids ancient 
favourite. The cardinal had, by the king’s command, removed 
to his see of York, and had taken up his residence at Gawood, in 
Yorkshire, where he ren dered hims elf extremely popular in the neigh¬ 
bourhood by his affability - md hospitality. Hove He was arrested 
on a charge of high treason by the carl of Nort hii mberlan&, who 
uu reedved orders to conduct him to London in order to Ids trial 
ao cardinal, partly from the fatigues of his journey, partly from the 
gi ion or ins anxtotu mind, was seized with a disorder which 
ume t in q a dysentery j and he was able, with some difficulty, to 
leach Leicester Abbey. When the abbot and the monks advanced to 
recene him with much respect and reverence, ho told them that ho 
was come to lay his bon&i among them ; and he immediately took to 
Jus bod, whene- he never rose more, A little befoi red bo 

md, among other things, t^u^Wllliam JKinsston, constable of the 
_ ‘ cr > v, ' 3l ; > ^ in custody,-> Had I but nerved God as Jib- 
f‘ n ' y as * ficia^ed the king, h ^ould not have given me over ^ 
u m> grey hairs. hat ine advise yon/’ he added, tl if you tv one of 

tnt f i p'', C “ l ! U1:l1 ’, 83 b ? y° Ui ' wisdom you tire fit, take care what you 
I a ■ Into the kings In ad: for you can never put it out agum.” Thus 
Jf, 1 " s ca^iinal (Nov. :>9, 1530), whose character seems 

WM JTW.U ""f U,4r * vnri0ty M tlle forhu * t0 which he 
{ Conrtfati^Tn p ll S h ^ i p™ d comparison,” says Mr. Hal lam 

sr "snfs 


i t . ,uucr yoare or jLionn _ _ „ 

thmii f which he list* Uk j to thn ooun^i '‘ * m l]u ? ~ 

wivs pi'mcipaily owing i the peculiar ^ r ^ 

m Stable to allow seme praise to * tv ?"*• kttcr 
tmediiof which he may be presumed to ike av.-rtod.'^’ tUT tLe 
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CHAPTER XV. 

HENRY COSCOTiraD- FEGM THE DEATH OF WOKiGBY TO THU 

DEATH OF TEE KING. A.l>, 1530-1547. 

: 1. Proceedings agwMt the clergy and the court of Rome. Henry's mmi a 
with Anne liokyn. Catherine divorced. §2. The Keformxttdn. Esta¬ 
blishment of the Ruen^.-a'on nnd committal of Fisher and More. The king 
tkdrtrdt supr-.rue head df the dmrdi, §3. frite of parties. Tynddda 
Ijible. Per: veat ions. The Holy M*Jd of Kent. § 4. Ksecution of Fisher 
and More. Henry excommunicated. Pcath of queen Catherine. § £. 
Suppression of the let r monasteries, Trial and execution of queen Anne, 
J{, w y niuniea Jane Seymour'. Settlement of the euccftsaton. §• 6. fKs- 
».:j tents and mstirrectlonA Pilgrimage of Grace, Birth of'prince Edward 
llfl d death of queen Jaa<*- Suppression of the greater monitories. § 7. 
The i \* publishes his hull of excoramuaiarirnn. Cardinal Pole, k H 
l aw of tii-- Six As tides. Senility of the parliament and tyranny of the 
king* § 9. Henry inarriras A tine of Claves, § ItJ. Fall and execution of 
Cromwdl. Henry's divorce from Anno of Cloves and nurriogp with 
Catherine Howank Rdi^Otu pej’Secutfcns. Execution of the coumou of 
SflUsbuiy, § 11. Marriage, trial, and ex« ution of queen Catherine Ho ward. 
§13. War with Spqtkci and death of James V. Henry's marriage with 
Co Uierine Part. War w i 11> Franee. Peace con riudw!. § IP. Stotdi afTai s a. 
Th^T.gical degrnatiwn of Henry. His queen In danger. § H, Attainder 
of the duke of Norfolk and execution of the ear! of Surrey. Death and 
character of the king, 

§ L Iri 1581 a dow sowicri of parliament waa lield, together with 
a convocation ; and the king here gave atrvog prwfe of bia nrknime 






IJcvcmc of goW ni&dal of Henry VIIL IfUmfydon in Hebrew at«l Gm>k of ihe 
natiii! purport m* on the obvom. 
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authority, as well as of hi? intention to turn it to the depression of the 
clergy. The same law wider which Wolsey had been prosecuted was 
now turned against the ecclesiastics. It was pretended that every one 
who had submitted to the legatine court, that is, the w hole church, 
hadvjolatcd ilie statute of provisory and been guilty of the offence of 
pircniimirc, and the attorney-general accord iugly brought an iudiot- 
tuent against them. The convocation knew that it would bo in vain to 
oppose reason or equity to the king's arbitrary will. They ther efore 
threw themselves on the mercy of their sovereign; and they agreed 
f • pay 118j840Z, for n pardon, A confession was likewise extorted r 
from them, that (he king was the protector and the supreme head o/\ 
*!* c ckurch and clergy of England; though some of them had the 
dexterity to get a clause inserted which invalidated tho whole sub- ^ 
nd^iun, and which ran in these terms: in to far as is pei milk d foj 1 
tne law of Christ. By this strict execution of the siatuto of 
provisory a great part of the profit, and still more of the power, of 
..c court of homu wa- cut off; and the connexions between the 
a,1 ' l th “ En ^'st> Clergy were-, in some measure, diesulv,.-.! Tim 
Mraion found loth king ami wirlinmeat m the atmo 

power of regulating thaw ^yumnte,’and ol'* 
tins act at his pleasure: and it m voted tw', S wfrmgmy 
should he passed by the court of fajma, on aecoit TS£tkw‘ 

* Thaw were a ymr*s income of their «><?:, given h v oil bisW* , 
bhhaps to the pope, upon pi^.riatioij to lliclr preferments, Tiuv W ero i-re 
fl f the main Ecmivt^ of the pap4l dvruye. 
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’wifeb the church of Rome, and to an alteration of religion, with 
which his principles would not permit Lint to concur, desired leave 
to resign the great seal; and ho descended from Lin high station 
with more joy and alacrity than he had mounted up to it. The 
Mug, who had entertained a high opinion of Ids virtue, received his 
resignation with some difficulty; and lie delivered the great seal 
1 loon after to air Thomas Audlcy (ID32), 

During thesc transactions in England the court of Rome was not 
without solicitude; and she entertained just apprehensions of Iv^.ng 
entirely her authority in England. Yet the queen's appeal was 
received at Rome ; the king was cited to appear; and several 
consistories were held to examine the validity of their marriage, 
Henry declined to plead his cause before this court: and in orderto 
md greater security to his intended defection from Rome, ha pro¬ 
cured aa at Boulogne and Galai.t, where ho 

renewed bis personal friendship as well as public alliance with that 
monarch, and concerted all measures for their mutual defence. And 
being now fully determined in his own miud, as well ns re olute to 
stand all consequences, ho privately celebrated hi s marriage with 
Aim*? liohyn (Jam 25, 1533), whom he had previously created* 
marchione^-d of Pembroke. In the next parliament an act was made 
• t "* LiJ,i?r appeals to Romo m causes of matrimony, divorces, wills, 
;ntd other suits cognizable jjj ecclesiastical courts. Cramuer, now 
created arehbi&hop of Canterbury, on the death of War ham, opened 
bis court at Dunatalte for examining the validity of Catherine's 
marriage. Catherine, who tended at Ampthill, six miles distant, 
refused to apjvar either in yr: eu or by proxy. Corner prune-' no >] 
s -nn ore, by witch ho a-mullcrl the ling's marriiigeTwiih Catherine ’ 
as unlawful and invalid from the beginning (May t>3). By A \ 
subsequent sentence ho ratified the marriage with Anne Rpleyn, J 
who soon alterw vrd* was public!# crowned queen j with all the 
pomp and dignity suited to that ceremony* To complete tl * 
kings satisfaction on Ite conclusionCf this intricate and vexations 
affair, she wn * safely delivered of a daughter (Sep. 7, 1533), who 
received the name of Elizabeth, and who afterwards swayed the 
sceptre with such renown and felicity. Tie pope, on the other 
a*nd, formally pronounced the judgment of Oranmer lo be illegal, w' 
a i declared floury to bo excommunicated if he adhered to it, 

§ 2 . The quarrel between Henry and the pope was now imoon- 
tohhte, and the year may b* eusidered as the cm of thr? 

‘^epaiation of the English church from Rome, By several acts 
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lrlicjijent passed in thin year the papal authority 

’Aled ; and persons paving any regard to it im ... ^ 

of pr&munirc. ^Monasteries were subjected to the vhita- 
id government of tho king alone; bishops were to ho ap¬ 
pointed by a cmgS d'elire from tbo crown, or, in ease of the dean 
and chapter’s refusal, by letters patent; and no recourse was to 
be had to Rome for palls, bulls, or provisions * tbo law which !:: ,1 
been formerly made against paying annates or first fruits, but 
which had been left in tho king’s power to suspend or enforce, 
was finally established: and a submission was exacted from the 
clergy, by which they acknowledged that convocations ought to bo 
assembled by tho lung’s authority only. The ecclesiastical courts 
however were allowed to subsist. Another act regulated the sue-: 
session to the crown : the marriage of tho king with Catherine was c 
declared invalid: the primate’s sentence annulling it was ratified: 

marriage with queen An no was established and confirmed : and 
L ie crown was appointed to descend to the issue of this marriage. ) 
\ P ef 9° ns were liable, at tho king’s pleasure, to be called upon to 
swear to this act; and whoever refused to do so was held to be 
gin tty of misprision of treason.* 

, regarding the succession was generally taken throughout 

]G kingdom, I isher, bishop of Rochester, and sir Tjw n-v: Moiv, 
Were the only persons of note that entertained scruples with regard 
legality; and both were committed prisoners to the Tower, 
ue parliament, being again assembled at tbo close of tho year, 

< echrcd the king 44 the only supreme head in earth of tbo church f 
o ha^d;" which title had been conferred on him by oonvocu- 
a>n three years previously. In this memorable act the parliament 
■ d him power, or rath lodged his inherent pow 

1 red res-’, reform, order, eurrect, restrain, and amend nil 

errora, creates, abuses, contempts, and enormities, which fell under 
or miction” This m was followed by • 

ir^n , aUn * ^ pcrecmB to be guilty of treason who refused to I 
give tins title te the king, 

stiUw.Wi’T U ;:. ; ybild tlio authority of tho rope, ho 

di ^orT^of° M 'T!iicf a S' ;‘ Ub p nds -. ««* 

rdA Ectmod to waver, during v hv’ * ' doctor as fcia conduct ; 


P*i between tho ancient 


* “ » »«*»« *riv«l .Von, tho M f t . ... 

;lr -' “"I**** of our Im- L V ' ' T n * 

sueti high otTmiees a*, m under the d*grce 

thercoti .... The punislimcjit of taistuision c{ bias«v- 
profits of toad during life, forfeiture of goods, and imurbonm J i 
Biackst<aie t ir, 121, 122. f 
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now religion. The queen , engaged by interest csV 
^n, favoured t he cause of the.xeformnrs: Cromwell, wll^ „ 
secretary of State, Sad embraced the same views; and Cran- 
iii&^rchbisbop of Canterbury had secretly adopted the protestent 
tenets. On the other hand, the duke of Norfolk adhered to the 
ancient faith: and by his high rank, as well ae by his talents, both 
for peace and war, ho hod great authority in the king’s council i 
Gardiner, lately created bishop of Winchester, hod enlisted himself 
in the same party. .All these ministers, while they stood in the 
moat irreconcilable opposition of principles to one another were 
obliged to disguise their particular opinions, and to pretend an entire 
agreement with the sentiments of their master, Cromwell and 
Cranmer still carried the ap^aranca of a conformity to the ancient 
speculative tenets j but they artfully made use of Henry a reeent- 
iruml to widen the breach with the see of Rome. The duke of Nor¬ 
folk and Gardiner feigned an assent to the king’s supremacy, and to 
his renunciation of the sovereign pontiff; hut they encouraged Ida 
passion for the catholic faith, and instigated him to punish those 
during ht olics who had presumed to reject his theological principles. 
The Ambiguity of the king's conduct, though it kept the courtiers 
in awe, served is the main to encourage the protestaut doctrine 
among his subjects. The books composed by Tyndals and other 
reformers, who had fled to Antwerp, having been secretly brought 
over to England, began to make converts every where; but it was 
a translation of the Ne w Tea foment published by Tyndola at 
Antwerp in 1526 that was esteemed the most dangerous to the 
established faith. The bishops gave private orders for buying up 
atl the copies that could bo found at Antwerp, and burned them. 

] uhlidy in Cheapside* but by this silly measure they supplied 
Tyndrde with money, and enabled him to print a new and correct 
edition of hia work, 


Though Henry nejdected not Jo punish 11 ie jprotestaut doctrine* 
which he deemed heresy, Ids most formidable enemies, he know 
were the zealous adherents to the ancient vdigioji, chiefly tbo 
v Qiskr, who, having their immediate dependence on the 
p>miG, apprehci&d their oto min to be the attain eonaeqti^oc 
of ah dishing his authority in England, Rcveral were detected 


in a dangerous conspiracy. Elizab eth Bar ton, of Aldington, in 
Kent, r, mmoitly called the holy Mo id of Kent t bad been subject 
t l-.ystcrb;:d fits, which threw her bod into unusual convulriona; 
and having produced an equal disorder in her mind, made her utter 
strange sayings, which silly people in the neighbourhood imagined 
to be supernatural, Richard Masters, virar of the parish, having 
associated with him Dr, Docking, a cai on of Canterbury, resolved 
to tako advantage of tins delusion, They taught their jjcnitent 
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t against the now doctrines, which ahe dcnominatedl 
j&C innovations in ecclesiastical govern meat; and again 
L |i tended divorce from Catherine. Many monks t broth; 
f Jh2§khd entered into the scheme; and even Fisher, bishop of 
llockestcr, though a man of sense and learning, was carried away by 
an opinion so favourable to thu party which he had espoused. The 
Maid of Kent had been allowed for some years to continue her course ; 
but after the king's marriage with Anne Beleyu she predicted his 
death, and pronounced him to be in the condition of Saul after his 
rejection, lienry at last began to think the matter worthy of liis 
attention ; and Elizabeth herself. Masters, Becking, and others. 
Buffered for their crime (1534.) 

§ 4 . Fishe r had lain iu prison above a twelvemonth, whom 
Paul IIL, who had now succeeded to the papal throne, willing 
to recompense the sufferings of so faithful ah adherent, created 
hita a cardinal. This promotion of a man t merely for his oppo- 
sition to royal authority, roused the indignation of the king, 
r isher was indicted for high treason, because he refused to acknow¬ 
ledge tho king's supremacy, was tried, condemned, and beheaded 
(Juno 22 , 1635 .) Mom was condemned for the same offence, and 
v.aj executed 1 on July 6 , He had long expected this fate, and 
needed no preparation to fortify him against the terrors of death. 
Hot only his constancy, but even his cheerfulness, nay, his usual 
faccfcimiancss, never forsook him; and ho made a sacrifice of his 
life to his integrity, with the some indifference that he mointaiind 
m any ordinary occurrence. When ho was mounting the scaffold, 
ho said to one, “ Friend, help me up i when I come down again, 
I can shift, for myself/’ The executioner asked him forgiveness * 
he "ranted the request, bu* told him, “ You will jfcever get credit 
by Sheading me, my neck is so short/* Then laying his head 
ou the block, be hade the executioner stay till ho put adds bis 
Ixiard i fl For,” eaid he, “it never committed treason/’ Nothing 
was wanting to the glory of this end, except a better cause. 

i lic execution of Fisher, a cardinal, was regarded bj the pnj>c 
capital an injury^ that he immediately drew up his celebrated 
lull <>] interdict and deposition. The bull wan suspended for a 
timo through Lb 0 interference of tho French king, and was not 
till three years afterwards, Meantime an incident happened. 

■i ni , aii which piumisi d a more amicable coneluaiou of those <lis- 
tt „ ’ a,]< E ^euied t;vrtn to open the way for a reconciliation between 

:4=1,™ Cp..: iip P '-.v;u4 ■ l *«, * i... ri u:; 

boiton, m tho M fa &«]. year of her m 

< J “* 7 ’ I53G > A hu!< ‘ sh , *roU . my tender 

hour of Hi death waft 


letter to the king* 
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Bhe told hi m that, aa tho 
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henry vrn. 

eking, she laid hold of this last opportunity to in 
importance of hU religions duty, and the companS^ 
of all human grandeur and enjoyment; that eho forgave"* 

^ !!hh£-rfl past injuries, and hoped that I 119 pardon would ho ratified in 
heaven,: and that she had no oilier request to make than to re com¬ 
mend to him his daughter, the solo pledge of their lovea; and to 
crave his protection for her maids and servants* She concluded with 
these words : l * I make this vow, that mine eyes desire you above all 
things , 11 The kin g was tou nhod, even to the shedding of tears, by 
this lost tender proof of Catherine’s affection ; but queen Anne Is 
said to have expressed her joy for tho death of a rival beyond what 
decency or humanity could permit After this event the emperor jr. 
did indeed send proposals to Henry for a return to their ancient l 
amity. Charles was now engaged in a desperate war with France ; 
but an invasion which he made in person into Provence, and another 
on the side of tho Netherlands, were repulsed : and Henry, finding 
that ms own tranquillity was fully insured by these violent wars and 
animosities on the continent, was the more indifferent to the ad¬ 
vances of the emperor, 

§ 5, Immediately after the execution of More the king proceeded 
to execute a design he had formed to suppress the mo nasteri es, and 
In put himself in possession of their ample revenues, a practice of 
which ’Yolsey had first set tho example Tijnbippr easing some re- 
I you* houses, in order to found with the money so obtained Car¬ 
dinal College, Oxford, now Christ Church. Cromwell, secretary of 
rd£^« 3 , had been appointed vicar-goasral, or yioegcrent; a new offiw, 
by which the king’s (supremacy, or tho absolute un control lablo 
power assumed over the church, was delegated to liim: and he 
employed eimmissiontrs, who carried on, everywhere, a rigorous 
inquiry with regard to tho conduct and deportment of tho fria rs 
and" nuns. They made a report, charging tho religious houses with 
all kinds of fanmorality; and this report, commonly called the BUf.ch 
Mock, was laid upon the fable of tho House of Commons in 1536* 
tfEo' larger monasteries, winch had not been guilty of such gross 
immorality, were allowed to remain, but tho parliament p«aaodan 
act aij’'pressing tho lesser monasteries, which possessor] revenues 
below 200?. a-year. By tliia act TTC mma8tenMs~my$ sippressed, 
jiLrl thdr revenues, amounting to 32,000/, a-ycar, were gnuitedT to 
the king; besides U’rir goods, chattels and plate, computed at 
100 , 000 ’. more. 

This parliament completed the union of Wales with England ■ the 
separate jurisdiction of several great, lords, or marchers, as they were 
coll' -4, which obstructed the course of justice In Waits, and eueou- 
raged roLh ry and p! 1 ’aging, was aboJisl d ; and the authority of the 
king’s courts was extended everywhere {1536). This parliament, 



EXECUTION OF ANNE BOLEYN, 

j^wliibij had P\fc from 1520—the first parliament of the Xkfl 
£3-->Vas/nijw gisaolYed* 

- - ; -^kh'6 same year was marked by the tragic fate of the new^queeuT" 
had been delivered of & dead aon; and Henry's extreme fond¬ 
ness for male issue being thus, for the present, disappointed, hu 
temper, equally violent and superstitious! was disposed to make the 
innocent mother answerable for the misfortune. But the chief 
means which Anne’s enemies employed to inflame the king against 
her was his jealousy; and the viscountess of Rochfort, in parti¬ 
cular, who was married to the queen's brother, but who lived on bad 
term a with her sister-in-law, insinuated the incus t cruel suspicions in 
the king’s mind. Henry’s love, too, was transferred to another 
object, jane, daugh ter of sir John Seymour, and maid of honour 
to the queen, a young lady of singular beauty and merit, Lad 
obtained an entire ascendant over him; and he was determined to 
sacrifice everything to the gratification of this new appetite, The 
queen was sent to tha Tower on May 2, and four of her alleged 
paramours, Norris, Rrercton, Weston, and Smeton, gentlemen about i 
tho court, were tried and executed, though no legal evidence was 
produced against them. Rmeton was prevailed on, hv the vain 
lopes ©i life, to confess a criminal correspondence with tho queen j 
but even her enemies expected little advantage from this confession, 
(or they never dr*.red to confront him with tier. Her own Li ether, 
tile viseount Itoehfort, wap accused of a criminal connexion with 
1Cr ; r f he queen and her brother were tried by a jury of peers, over 
which their nude, tho duke of Norfolk, presided as high steward, 
upon what proof or protein* the crime of incest was imputed to 
them is unknown, but judgment was given against both. Henry, 
iwt satisfied with this cruel vengeance,, was resolv*. >1 entirely to 
annul his mart!ago with Anne Holey n t and to declare her k ■ 
illegitimate. And on tho ground that before the marriage- of 
the king &ho had been contracted to lord Percy, then the earl 
f ‘ hforthumherlami, Cranmcr pronounced tho marriage null and 
invalid. The queen now prepared, for suffering the death to which 
she was sent-need. She sent ],- r hist mcBsagp to fo._- kir • and 
acknowledged ibo obligations which she owed him in hi* uniformly 
continuing lib ondeavours for h^t advancement i from a privaUi 
Eiaillrw, imua, y - *iid„ Lo had first made her a marchiom « is 1 



care, Before the lieu tenant of the Tower, and all who approached her 
she made the like declarations; and continued to behave hr ?elf with 
her usual aereni ty, and even with cheerfulness, u The executioner r 
«he g&id to the lieutenant, M is, T hear, very expert; anfmy rmk ii 
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’upon which ahc grasped ifc in her hand, and Yw 
s executed May 17, The innocence of this unforttiua te-^l 

be called in question,® But the kin?; madHE? 
s54W»J^nectti«l apology for her by marrying Jane Seymour on the 
tTmd day after her execution. The trial and conviction of queen 
Anne, and the subsequent events, rendered it necessary for the king 
to summon a new parliament, by which bis divorce from Mim 
waa ratified ; the issue of both his former marriages were 
declared illegitimate; the c.own was settled on tho kind's Tssuo bv 
dane Seymour, or any subsequent wife ; and in case he should die 
7“ coildren, he was empowered, by his will, or letters patent 
to disport of the crown : an enormous authority, especially when 
intrusted to a pnneo so violent and capricious In his humour 
In tho same year (1536) tho first complete copy of the E-otmn 
^ T printed dedicated to WtiIL, fX 
ordered to lie placed m every paii,h church ik England, It was 
tran * ktl0I b ^ 'vas executed by Miles 

d ii. The late Innovations particularly the dilution of tho 
smaher monasteries, and the imminent danger to whteh the rest 
wme had bred discontent among the people, and had dis- 

P®™*"* 01 Thefhst ri in in L toooin&Mr^ 

[iul down v.itlioQt much difficulty. A subsequent insurrection j n 
i ne jjrjrtbCTn counties was more formidable, and was joined bv nbout 
°’ 000 n ?' n : , 0ne Ask ^ a gentleman of Doncaster, hud Utai tlus 
command of them, and he p (cased the art of governing the populace. 

I lieu- enterprmi they eniU-d the ^Ogrim^t If Oracc ; some prints 
murcheu before m the lmtite of tl ieir r>r ; &r> cro6Sci £ Uleir 

hmds ; m their lennoTS was woven a crucifix, with the representation 
“ *5^ of 1 ot tU ‘ ! of Christ. They all took an oalh 

. - ■it they had entered into the pilgrimage of grace from ue other 
motive tlura their love to God, their desire of driving baeo-bora ,v>r- 
sons from about the king, of restoring tho church, and of sn.n.ressine 
%esy. The rebels prevail in taking both IInil and Yurk/ n* Vvdl 
R - Fomfrat Cast I b, into which the archbishop of York and Igtd Darey 
h-id thrown themselves ■ and the prelate and nobleman, who ftwretly 
wished it'ucce^ to the insurrection, seemed to yield to the force hti- 
h i on them, and joined tho rebels. They wens however at length 
f W^-]> partly by tU ragoriafteus of tie duke of Norfolk, who had 
been ^ -it against them, and partly by iU swelling of a smell riv-r t 

,J. Sfyf* Sh ™ 1 Tmw f and mere recently Mr. FrouJe, bitvc rafatUma] 

, '- ui ] , Af in« 11- yn ; but Mr. Udl-mi j authority (/'wM. Hv,L i. 31) u- v 

• qlurfoi on the other aide. -he FrmUr swtn.i to think Out the verdict* of Use 
ynvirs and the 4ecH*o of the \ >cil^ thn yi-ntem; tut, ns* have too much 
evulOTtwof tadr iubs»rvlraicjr to the court daving the return of the Tudors t. 
Aural much irri^ht to their mifhorilv. 
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from his master, spread the royal banner, and whcJMfc Be 
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ited them from attacking the king's force.,, Eq 


Lfl iroill Alla IUiWw-i f ■/ . r. n 

tfj mm executed martial law to the punishment of ofl 
JS several noblemen and gentlemen were threw* toto 
prison and most of them were coudenmed Emd extcnted. I.oidDarcj, 
tZ* b £u compulsion, and appealed for tas jusMm to a 

alloy : the ancon died ft few days alter (Oct, +v 

Henry's success in putting downgreat rebc non ^ 
strengthened him in his determination of suppress^ - _o 
monasteries. The ahbota and monks knew the danger to wmen mK y 
wore exposed, and having learned, by the example o _ 1C ^ ^ 

in on as tori ts, that nothing could withstand the kings Will, * iC > v^ le 
most of them induced, in expectation of hotter treatment, to nu e a 
voluntary resignation of their houses. Where promises failed ° 
eBfect, menaces, and even extreme violence, were employed ; aird on 
the whole the design was conducted with such success that in less 
than two years the long Lad got pos^attou of ail the monastic 
revenues. "The better to reconcile the people to this great innova¬ 
tion stories were propagated of the detestable lives of the friurs m 
many of the convents. The relics also, and other superstition, 
which had so long been the object of the people's voce m: ton, were 
exposed to their ridicule ; and the religious spirit, now loss bent on 
exterior obiwanoes and sensible objects, was encouraged m , 
new direction, Qf all the instrument* of ancient sir e^Uuon, no one 
was so soalously destroyed as the shrine of IhoinasjL v ‘ 1 , l |1 Ct lL r 
monly called St. Thomas of Canterbury. Henry not only pillaged 
the rich fdirine dedicated to St, Thomas; he ordem us uaiuc 
to be struck out of the calendar; the office for Lv festival to be 
expunged from all breviaries; his bones to be buntec, ^ ■ *■ 
ashes to ho thrown into the air. On the whole, the king a 
• different times suppressed 645 monRSU-riea, of which '28 had abbots 
that ttojoyvd a scat in parhameuL; 90 colleges were deiiKmuhed 
in several Bounti** 1 ?, 2374 chantries and free chapels, 110 hospital . 
Thu whole revenue tjf these cstabliahmeEitJ amounted to 1G 1*100/, 
Henry Battled jxumious on tlm abbots and priory iapportioned to tb< vr 
former revenues or to their merits ; he erected six new bishoprics— 
Westminster,Oxford, Petcrlwrough, Bristol,Chester, andGloucester— 
uf which five subsist at this day ; mid he made a gift of the mvormea 
of noiue of the convents to his courtit ami favourites, or vld them 
at low prices. Berida the hinds poaa- :s*d K the morm un ies t the 
clergy enjoyed ft considerable part of the ben#tic<& of Lh^iDuI 
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tithes annexed to them; and these were also at t 
to the croWj and by that means passed into the hr. id 

. It i s easy to imagine the indignation with! which ill© intelli¬ 
gence of all these acts of violence was received at Home* The pope 
v\is at U'lt incited to publish the bull which had been p d against 
the king ; and in a public manner he delivered over Ids soul to the 
devil, and hia dominions to the first invader (153S). Henry's kins- 
man, cardinal llcginald^ole,* published a treatise of the Unity of the 
Church , in which "ha inveighed against the king's supremacy, his 
divorce, his second marriage; and he even exhorted the emperor to 
revenge on him the injury done to the imperial family and to tile 
catholic cause* Henry seized all the members of Pole's family in 
England, together with other persons of high rani:, They wm 
accused of treason J and tj\cral were executed, among whom waa 
lord Montague, the cardinal's brother, and the marquis of Exeter, 
the grandson of Edward "V.f Others were attainted with¬ 

out trial, which was the fats of the countess of Salisbury, tho aged 
mother of the cardinal. 


§ 8* Although Henry had gradually been changing the tenets of 
that theological system in which he had been educated, he was no 
lets pc live and dogmatical in the few articles which remained to 
him chart if the whole fabric had continued entire and unshaken, 
Co attached particular importance to the doctrine of the real pre- 
j scnce; and he Informed the parliament, summoned in 1539, that 
be was auxious to extirpate from his kingdom all diversity of 
opinion on masters of religion. The parliament, subservient as 
Usual to the wishes of the king, passed an act for this purpose, 
r s a■-1 ly c: d 1 cd The. St *: 1 ■ : & of the ,s A • i f ide* 9 or tho bloody bill, 
as the protectants jusOy tinned it. In this law th doctrine of 
the real presence was established, the communion In ouo kind, the 
perpetual obligation of vmvs of chastity, lh.- utility private masses, 
the cel i ba cy of the clergy, and 11 t c ncce~ i ty of m ineukr con fesei on. 
Whoever denied these articles of faith was suL, ct to be burned, or 
to other severe and cruel pu T ‘ hmonte. This kw was a great blow 
, U> Cramner and the pTotestunr party. Cramner had had the courage 
to oppose the bi!I In the house; ;uid though the king desired him to 
absent himself, he could not ho prevailed on to give this proof of 


* Meg bald !' h wan the seroiu! snt» of the county of Sal! diary, daughter of 
the doke of Clarence easecutt-l by Edtvartf IV, Her only brother, the emi of 
Warwkk, waa pat to deulb by Henry VII (See p. 241h) She was m&le 
daunts of Salisbury in her own right, a tide which dcsceticW to her from hnr 
gmrsdlitliir the roil of Warwick and Salisbury, the celebrated king-maker. 
After her brothers death rhe marred air liidiarl Pofe, a trlMiou of Henry VIJ. 

t ITi- wn tlw ecu of the carl of Devon, ami ofCwlimsie, a dnnghUr of Ed- 
Witrd i V. 
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r im LAVf OF THE SIX ARTICLES. 

Appliance, He was however now obliged, in obedience to i 
1&& ^pVWniss Ilia wife ; and Henry, satisfied with this proof 
in'T^t]n / showed Mm hia former countenance and favour. Thop&r- r 
SSSffi having thus resigned all their religious liberties, proceeded! 
to an entire surrender of their civil; and without scruple* or de-\ 
liberation they made by one act a total subversion of the English 1 
constitution, They gave to the king's proclamation the same force 
as to a statute enacted by parliament; and to render the matter 
worse, if possible, they framed this law as it it were only declaratory, 
and were intended to explain, the natural extent of royal authority. 

As soon as the act of the Six Articles had passed, the catholics 
wore extremely vigilant in informing against offenders ; and no hse 
than 5CX\ person g were in a little tune thrown into prison* La¬ 
timer and Sh xton, the protestant bishops, were also imprisoned and 
compelled to resign their bishoprics. But Cromwell, who had not 
had interest to prevent that act, was able for the present to elude 
its execution. Seconded by the duke of Suffolk and chancellor 
Audfey, as well as by Cranmer, he remonstrated against the cruelty 
of punishing so many delinquents, and lie obtained permit- a to 
set them at liberty. The uncertainty of the king's humour gave 
each party m opportunity of triumphing in its turn. No sooner 
had Henry passed this law, which s^ in^d to inflict so deep a wound | 
on the reformers, than he granted u general permission for every one 
to have the now translation of the Bible in his family—a concession j 
regarded by that party as an important victory. 

§9, Immediately after the death of Jane Seymour, the most be¬ 
loved of aU his wives, Henry began to think of a new marriage. 
Cromwell, who was anxious to connect Henry with the prole sunt 
pnucea on the continent, proposed to him Anne of Clones, whose 
father, the duke of that name, bad great interest among the Lu¬ 
therans, and whose Bister Sibylla was married to tire elector iff 
Saxony, the head of the protestout league. A flattering picture eff 
the princess by Onus Holbein determined Hufiry to apply to her 
father; and after some negociation the marriagn was concluded, and 
AEiiiu was sent over to England. The king, impatient to bo satltfi+A 
with regard to the person of hie br % came privately to Rochester 
mid, got a sight of her. He for . \ her u!tcrly destitute both of 
, \ U S- and gftirvury unlike the picture* and representations which 
■£’* >« novor canM pAnWy l:,ar her ...-v 

bi>- ill-uo hr ^ ! L“ ' L1 worSfl wl ™ 1'- ' mn<l that tl.t nl.l 

ttfE™ VT" * f wl,Wl (-ntirdv i^ovant; 

and that tbo teu of her •mvor.ni*. n,ro not litjy to co.«' 

J*** 8 for *? h V* h ™ 1 1 01 * ->* * '■ v , . the suffer Of ,U>. 

hm among the kings coumsdh rs wh< u-xr ti. mam, e ,. . r 1 j n.u 
yet be dissolved, and the pri’ .;ws be >v.i 1 m k to her own countn*- 
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drdial union had taken place between the emperor i 
anoe, and as their religions zeal might prompt thal 
ombiuod arms upon England, an alliance with thefjer; 
stfenicd now more than ever requisite fur Henry’s Interest 
and safety j and he knew that, if he sent back the princess of Clcves, 
such an affront would lie highly resented by her friends and family. 
He was therefore resolved, notwithstanding his aversion to her, to 
complete the marriage j and he told Cromwell, that since matters 
had gone ?o far, he must put his neck into the yoke (Jam 6, 1510). 
Ho continued, however, to bo civil to Anne ; ho even seemed tc ru- 
pn&o his usual confidence in C romwe ll, who received soon after the 
title of earl of Esses, and was installed knight of _thc...garter j but 
h ugh h«; r: ted this command over himself, a discontent lav lurk¬ 
ing in hia breast, and waa ready to burst out on the first’oppor¬ 
tunity. 

§ 10. The fall of Cromwell was hastened* by other causes. AO the 
nobility hated a man who, being of such low extraction, had not 
only mounted above them by his station of vicar-general, but had 
euu ed many of the other considerable offices of the crown. The 
pea]- we re averse to him as the supposed author of the violence on 1 
the ljoli listenee, establiahments which were still revered and beloved 
by the commonalty. The catholic* regarded him as the conceal ’ 
enemy vi their religion j the protest ants, observing his exterior con¬ 
currence with all the pereccutiont exercised against them, were in- 
clnu d to bear him us little favour, and reproached him with the 
timidity, if not treachery, of hie conduct. The dukoof Norfolk, who 
h 1 long !)Ci:u at enmity with Cromwell, obtained a commission from 
the king to arrest him at the council-tabic, on an accusation of high 
tr-:w i:, ami to commit Mm to the 1W r. Immediately after a bill 
of attainder was framed ft na tost him, and passed by both houses. 
Crorawclt was mtovI of heresy and mm ; , ; but the proofs of his 
treason able practices are utterly improbable, and awn absolutely 
ridiculous, He endeavoured to soften the king by the inost bumble 
mippUctttioua, but all to HO purpose; and bo was executed on July 
2H, 1540- He wna a man of prudence, ir .to:-try, and ab; litks, worthy 
of a bettor master and of a better fate. 


The m -asurea for divorcing Henry from Anne of Cloves were car¬ 
ried on ut the same time with the bill of attainder against Cromwell. 
Thu con vocation noon afterwards solemnly an up] led the mftmago be- 
tivron the kil ■ and queen, chiefly on the futile ground of a pn - 
coriu ,ct between Anno and the marquis of Lorraine, when both wer 
child fan ; the parliament ratified the dec; in of the clergy; and the 
acute nee was aoi.-u after notified to the princes, Anne was btefistd 
with u happy insensibility of temper, and willingly hearkened to 
i .-tois of aijcoiiU HMktion. When the king olkired to adopt her as Ida 








EXECUTION OF CATHERINE HOWARD. 

give her place next tho queen and his own 
settlement of 3000?. a-ycar upon her, she acccpto 
and gave her consent to the divorce.* 

Henry’s marriage with Catherine Howard, tho niece of tho 
duke o_f Norfolk, followed soon afterwards (July 28, 1540), and was 
regarded by the catholics as a favourable incident to their party. 
The king’s councils being now directed by Norfolk and Gardiner, a 
furious persecution commenced against the protestants; and the law 
of tho Six Articles was executed with rigour. While Henry was 


exerting his violence against the protestants, he spared not the 
catholics who denied his supremacy; and a foreigner at that time ' 
in England had reason to say that those who were against tho poj>e < 
were burned, and those who were for him were hanged. The king 
even displayed in an ostentatious manner this tyrannical impar¬ 
tiality, which reduced both parties to subjection ; and catholics and 
protestants were carried on the same hurdles to execution. In the < 1 
following year an inconsiderable rojgdlion broke out in Yorkshire, 
but was soon suppressed. Tho rebels were supposed to have been 
instigated by the intrigues of car dinal Pole; and tho king instantly 
determined to make tho countess of Salisbury, who had been at¬ 
tainted two years previously, suffer for her son’s offences. This 
venerable matron, the descendant of a long race of monarclis, was 
executed on tho green within the Tower on May 27, 1541. / • 

Tho king thought himself very happy in his new marriage: tho 
agreeable person and disposition of Catherine had entirely capti¬ 
vated his affections, and he mado no secret of bis devoted attach- 
to her; but ho discovered shortl y after wards that a) 
dissolute life before her marriage, and ho strongly suspected that 
she had been guilty of incontinence since. Two of her paramours 
were tried and executed; and a bill of attainder for treason was 
forthwith parsed against tho queen and the viscounb si of Kochfort, 
who had conducted her secret amours. They were both l’ci-eaded 
on Tower Hill, Feb. 12, 1542. As lady Kochfort was known to 
K the chief instrument in bringing An - e Bolevn to her end, she 
died unpitiod. Tho guilt of queen Catherine both before and nllej 
i. t marriage cannot admit of doubt. 

§ 12 . 'I o wards the close of this yiiv (1542) a war broke out 
between Jutland and Hcotlnnd. Janies V., king of Scots, was under 
the Influence of the catholic party, ami tmouiW Ms subjects to 
mRbe -Jui^NtoHon. upon Iho l „ g l,,i, border. licur proclaimed 
war agamst Jama and appointed the duke of Moffett, whoa. he 
called the scourj-e of tho Scow, to the command. 1 1 was to 5 late in 
the season to make more than a foray ; and tho duke of Norfolk, 


• Anne of Clew continued to live m England, and died at Chelsea in l >57 







jev lijing waste the Scottish border, returned to Btrwicl 
Jt aii<^rmy of 10,000 men into Cumberland to revenge tl 
were without organization, and being suddenly ai 
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frjmml hotly of English, not exceeding 500 men, near the Solway 
(Nov. 25, 1542), a panic seized them, nnd they immediately took 
to flight. Few were killed in this rout, for it was no action, but a 
great many were taken prisoners, and some of the principal nobility. 
The king of Scots, hearing of this disaster, was astonished ; and beim* 
naturally of a melancholic disj>osition, lio abandoned himself wholly 
to despair. His body was wasted by sympathy with liis anxious 
mind : he had no issue living ; and hearing that his queen was safely 
delivered, he asked whether she had brought him a malo or a female 
child. Being told the lattter, he turned himself in his bed : “ The 
crown came with a woman,” said he, “ and it will go with one.” 
A few days after he expired (Dec. 14, 1542) in the flower of his age. 

Henry was no sooner informed of the death of his nephew than ho 
projected tho scheme of uniting Scotland to his own dominions by 
marrying h. son Edward to James’s infant daughter, the heiress of 
that kingdom, afterwards celebra&xTiuj Mary qu een of-Scots. A 
treaty was nearly concluded with the regent, the eari of Arran, to 
this effect ; but shortly afterwards the cardinal Beaton, tho head of 
tho catholic party in Scotland, caused Henry’s offer to be rejected, 
and entered into a close alliance with France. This confirmed Henry 
in the resolution which ho had already taken of breaking with France, 
and of uniting his arms with those of tho emperor. A league was 
formed by whioh tho two monarchs agreed to enter Francis's domi¬ 
nions with an army, each of 25,000 men (Feb. 11, 1543)/ This 
league seemed favourable to the Roman catholic party ; but on tho 
hand, Henry soon afterwards (July 12) married 
Pari, widow of lord J&tuncr, a woman of virtue, and somewhat in¬ 
clined to the new doctrine: and thus matters remained still nearly 
balanced be tween the factions. But this confederacy between ifenry 
and Charles led to no important result*. Tho sharo tak.-u by the 
English in the campaign of 1543 was quite incoms; h ratio. In tho 
followii g year tho two princes agreed to invade France with largo 
armaments, and to join their forces at Paris. Accordingly Henry 
landed at Calais with 80,000 men, who were joined by 14,000 
Flemings, whilst the emperor invaded the north-eastern frontiers ot 
France with an army of 60,000 men j but nothing important was 
effected. Henry, instead of marching to Paris, wasted his time in 
besieging Boulogne and Monircuil, whilst Charles, who had employed 
himsUf iu capturing sonic towns on tho Meuse and the Marne, sub¬ 
sequently advanced towards Paris. The season was thus wasted ; 
both princes reproachod each other with a broach of ongagiyment; fho 
cijrq f <r concluded a separate peac*' with Francis at Crfcpy, in which 






1546. SCOTCH AFFAIRS. 

*f his ally was not even mentioned; and llen»y was ol 
pto England, with the small success of having capture! 

The w ar was prolonged two years betwcen England and 
In 1545 the French mado great preparations for the inva¬ 
sion of England. A French fleet appeared off St. Helen’s, in the ls!o 
of Wight, but returned to their own coasts without effecting anything 
of importance. In 154G Henry sent over a body of troops to Calais, 
and some skirmishes of small moment ensued. But both parties 
wore now weary of a war from which neither could entertain much 
hope of advantage; and on tho 7th of June a peace was concluded. 
The chief conditions were that Henry should retain Boulogne during ( 
eight years, or till tho debt due by Francis should be paid: thus all 
that ho obtained was a bad and chargeable security for a debt that 
aid not amount to a third part of the expenses of tho war. 

§ 13. Francis took care to comprehend Scotland in the treaty. In 
that country tho indolent and unambitious Arran had gone over to 
I eaten s party, and even reconciled himself to tho Romish com¬ 
munion. The cardinal had thus acquired a complete ascendant; tho 
opposition was now led by the earl of Lenox, who was regarded by 
the protestants as the head of their party, and who, after an in¬ 
effectual attempt to employ force, was obliged to lay down his arms 
and await the arrival of English suocours. I n 15 43 Henry despatched 
a fleet and army to Scotland. Edinburgh was taken and burned, 
and tho eastern parts of the country devastated. The earl of Arran 
collected some lorcrs; but finding that the English wero already de- 
I^rted, ho turned them against Lenox, who, after making some re¬ 
sistance, was obliged to fly into England. In 1544 and 1545-the wax. 
w»ih Scotland was conducted feebly, and with various success ; arid 
was signalised on both rides rather by the ills inflicted on tho enemy 
than by any considerable advantage gained by either party. Thus 
Heury was by no means indisposed to conclude a peace with that 
country also. 


lhu kin.;, now freed from all foreign wars, had le isure to give Ida 
attention to domestic affairs, i«articularly to the establishment of 
uniformity in opinion, on which ho was so intent. Though he 
allowed an English translation of the Bible, ho had hitherto been 
v. :y careful to l , the raaas in Latin ; but in 1M4 ho ordered that 
tho litany, a consider,.] 1: part of the service, should be celeb* t. «1 in 
the vu ! ^nr tongue ; and in tho following year he added a collation 
of English prayers for morning and evening service, to be n*:d in 
the place ot the Breviary. Bj these innovations he excited jm.-w 
the hopes of the reformers; but the pride and peevishness of th«ri 
king, irritated by his declining state of health, impelled him to ' 
punish with lresh severity all who presumed to entertain a different * 
opinion from himself, particularly in the capital point of th • 
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fence. Anno Ascue, a young woman of merit as v^l 
/ accused of dogmatising on that delicate article, wn 
rfed to be burned alive; and others wcic sentenced fer tho 
same crime to the same punishment. The queen herself, being 
secretly inclined to tho principles of the reformers, and having un¬ 
warily betrayed too much of her mind in her conversations with 
Henry, fell into great danger. At the instigation of bishop Gardiner, 
seconded by tho religious bigotry of the chancellor Wriothesley, 
articles of impeachment were actually drawn up against her; but 
Catherine, having by some means learned thi3 proceeding, averted 
tho peril by ber address. Henry having rene'wed his theological argu¬ 
ments tho queen gently declined the conversation, and remarked 
that such profound .speculations were ill suited to the imbecility of 
her sex; that the wife’s duty was in all cases to adopt implicitly tho 
sentiments of her husband ; and as to herself, it was doubly her dutv, 
heir gblessed with a husband who was qualified, by his judgment and 
learning, not only to choose principles for his own family, but for 
tl o most wise and knowing of every nation. “ Not so! by St. 
Mary,” replied the king; “ you are now Ixcomc a doctor, Kate; and 
letter fitted to give than receive instruction.” She meekly replied 
that she was sensible bow little she was entitled to these praises; and 
declared that she had ventured sometimes to feign a contrariety of 
sentiments merely in order to give him tho pleasure of refuting her. 
“ And is it so, sweetheart?” replied the king; “ then are we perfect 
friends again.” Ho embraced her with great afiection, and sent her 
h ray with assurances of his protection and kindness. When the 
chancellor came the next day to convey jher to the Tower, tho king 
dismissed him with the appellations of knave, fool, and beast,* 

§11. Henry’s tyrannical disposition, soured by ill health, vented 
itself fioon afterwards ou the dukoof-Nodolk and his bo;, the earl of 
Surrey, chiefly through the i rejudicea which he entertained against 
the latter, on tho pretext that they wore meditating to sci 2 A the 
crown. Surrey was a young man of the most promising hopes, and 
hr. | • *> .ruished hi;.» - '‘ by every accomplishment which becamu a 
,v.u*, a courtier, and a soldier. His spirit and ambition were 
,q Ua i to his talon ts and his quality; and l.e did not. always regulate 
big conduct by tho caution and reserve which his situation required. 
The king, somewhat displeased with his conduct as governor of 
Boulogne, lia* 4 sent over tho earl of Hortk rdf to command iu his place; 
and Surrey was so imprudent as to drvp somo menacing expicssiona 
ogaiust too ministers *.» account of this affront which was put u;>oi] 


• li r>Lr*uld be oWrred. however, tl..: this wdl-i "..wn t..’.r rats on tlse 
authority Fox, end is not mentioned by any contemporary authority 

+ Edward &vy\wnxr t carl of Hertford, was the brother of J*nc ymour 
tliiid wife, 






tG-1547. DEATH AND CHARAC'TER OP THE KLNG. 


4And as he had refused to marry Hertford’s daughtd 
u^ived every other proposal of marriage, Henry imagmetr-war 
1 entertained views of espousing the lady Mary; a°nd ho was 
fantly determined to repress, by the most severe expedients, so 
dangerous an ambition. Private orders were given to arrest Norfolk 
and Surrey, and they were on the same day confined in rhe T 0 v r . 
Surrey being a commoner, his trial was the more expeditious; 
be was condemned for high treason, and the scntenco was soon 
after executed upon him (Jan. 19, 1547). The innocence of the 
duke of Norfolk was still, if possible, more apparent than that of 
his son, and his services to the crown had been greater; yet the 
house of peers, without examining the prisoner, without trial or evi¬ 
dence, passed a bill of attainder against him, and sent it down to the 
commons. The king was now approaching fast towards his end; 
and fearing lest Norfolk should escape him, he sent a message to 
the commons, by which lie desired them to hasten the bill; and 
having affixed the royal assent by commission, issued orders for the 
execution of Norfolk on the morning of January 28,1547. Put nows 
being carried to the Tower that the king himself hatPcxpired that 
night, the lieutenant deferred obeying the warrant; and it was not 
thought advisable by the council to l*egin a new reign by the death 
of the greatest nobleman in tho kingdom, who had been condemned 
by a sentence so unjust and tyrannical. 

Shortly before his death tho king desired that Cranmer might 
be sent for; but before the prelate arrived he was speechless, 

1 iough ho Btill seemed to retain his senses. Cranmcr desired him 
o give some sign of his dying in the faith of Christ: he squired 
prelate’s hand, and immediately expired, after a reign of 37 
>cars aud 9 mouths, and in tho 6Cth year of his age. In January, 
o44, the king had caused the parliament to pass a law declariug 
^ a * CS| or an ^ ma l 0 issue, first and immediate 

r 0 crown, aud restoring the two princesses, Mary and Eli: a- 
r iF of succession ; and he left a will confirming this 
ca* 5 nnf th*' r *! hc P^bament had made no arrangement in 

bJ ' *“*««! tut t'J k™, w 

r“V . h “? •? •>“ " wa wore th. WmU 


«"'f f W. sister Mary, «J,o l„, e ' 

entirely Uio Scottish lino. lk * P**® ln g ever 


“ -! 1 b y SSSKrSiS » 

He pressed*, 

lum for exercising dominion over men; conn*- 

inflexibility; and though these qualities lay not always mador tho 

guidance of a regular and solid judgment, they wo*“accompanied 
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iy parts and an extensive capacity; and cveiy cnc dn 
l a man who was known never to yield or to forgive, 
every controversy, was determined either to ruin himselfor 
[ftagoniat. A catalogue of his vices would comprehend many 
of the worst qualities incident to human nature: violence, cruelty, 
profusion, rapacity, injustice, obstinacy, arrogance, bigotry, presump¬ 
tion, caprice ;'hut neither was ho" subject to all those vices in the 
most extreme degree, nor was ho at intervals altogether destitute of 
virtue : lie was sincere, open, gallant, liberal, and capable at least of 
a temporary friendship and attachment. It may seem a little extra¬ 
ordinary, that, notwithstanding his cruelty, his extortion, his vio- 
\ lence, his arbitrary administration, this prince not only acquired the 
cts, but never was the object of their iiatrcd: he 
' seems even, in some degrevG) have possessed to the last their love 
and affection. His exterior qualities were advantageous, and fit to 
captivate the multitude, while his magnificence and personal bravery 
rendered him illustrious in vulgar eyes. 

Henry, as he possessed himself some talmt for letters, was an cn- 
courager of them in others. He founded Trinity College in Cam¬ 
bridge, and gave it ample endowments. Wolscy * founded Christ 
Church in Oxford, and intended to call it Cardinal College; hut 
upon his fall, which happened before ho had entirely finished his 
scheme, the king crized all the revenues, which however he after¬ 
wards restored, and only changed the name of the college. The 
cardinal founded in Oxford the first chair for teaching Greek. The 
countenance given to letters by this king and his ministers contri-l 
buted to render learn >ng fashionable iii England. Erasmus spcakB, 
with great satisfaction of tlio general regard paid by the nobility and 1 
gentry to men of knowledge. 


CHRONOLOGY OF REMARKABLE EVENTS, 

4.0. A.D. 


1513. Battlo of Floddrn Field. 

1515. Wolsey cardinal and chancellor. 

1520. Interview between Henry ar.d 

Praucls I. at tUo Field of the 
Cloth of Gold. 

1521. The king to 'circa the title of 

** Defender of tho Faith.’* 
1529. Trial of Henry’* f,uit for a di¬ 
vorce from Catherine of Ar- 
ragon. 

153«). Death of car-'.Mtal Wolsey. 

1533. Henry marries Anno Uoleyn. 

Crimmcr pronoanemtho king's 
divorce from Catherine of Ar- 
r&„on. lUrth of queen F.Ura- 
beth. 

1534. The papal power abrogated in 

England. 


1535. Execution of bKiop Fbl.cr and 

sir Thomas Mora. 

1536. Wok* Incorporated with England 

and subjected to the English 
laws. Anne Boleyn execuud. 
Henry marries Jane tkymour. 

1537. Birth of Edward VI. 

I5;t9. Law of the Six Articles posvxl. 
1540. Henry marries Anno of Ciev*'*. 

Af.ainder and vxocuUoh of 
Cromwell. Divorce of Anno 
of CLcvce. Henry marries 
f'ltherlne Howard. 

1542. OatLi r ine Howard exeented 
1513. The kinr marries CaUterine Parr. 
I 14 Capture <A Boulogne. 

1547. Elocution of Sunoy. Death cf 
the king. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Edward VI. A.D. 1547-1553. 

§ 1 ‘ Sute of the n^- ucjr. Hertford protector. § 2. Refonatticn established. 
Uardiim 6 oppoMtiou. § 3. War with .Scotland. Baltic o, Bulkie. § f. 

~ Pn> ^ ofthe Reformation. Affiuw of .Scot- 

ai r airm § V ° f 1 d S *y mour - execution. § 6 . Ecclesiastical 

’ I T rotet * nt P«*ecut*on«. Joan Bocher. § 7. Discontents of the 
mi( /V ‘ liU f r “ t ^ n5 . ia Devonshire and Norfolk. War with Scotland 

.'hii» 8 ‘ I ‘ ac ? io ? s in the councfl - Somerset resigns the protcctor- 

"rilh France and Scotland. Ecclesiastical a/Tkfa*. & 10 . 

Northurn).° f | l OT V hl '" ,ba,and ' rriJ —ion of Some,*,. 5 U. 
Northumberland changes the <ucc<*aion. Death of fhe king. 

V;. TlIE r 1 i alc ^ fix^l the majority of tho prince at the mn, 
piction of his 18th year ; and as Edward was tlun ^i? in hi* n*. 
>onr, he appointed Jfi Executors. t«> whom, during tho n iuoritv 1 
intm.*tcd the governmentTfThc king and kWW 
were Crnnm'.r, arohbishop of C.i terburv lord Wrf «i i ^ ni 

z"°\- n " : *• of XSX u ^„ l0 1v*«“ 

U, whom «H intrusted the whole -.1 authority . ,w ® ® xee »‘<«. 
ISiounselor,. who uo 

assist with their advice when any affair was lai l 1 ,'f.r- ,k ' ‘ °,“ v 

the r, ra t «lor.he«oeu to »«i/« M nK~ waltt- rttn 

destination ofthe late king, by appointing a protect, ' 
feU of course on the earl of Hertford, wh , as he waa .the wt 
maternal uncle, was strongly interested in his safety; and, r „ s? ,£. 
■' 110 c,nim8 uikerit the crown, could never lave any separate 
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/Inch might lend him to endanger Edward’s person 
. All those who were possessed of any office resigned I 
commissions, and accepted new ones Li the name of the 
young king. The bishops themselves wero constrained to make a 
like submission. Care was taken to insert in their new commissions 
that they held their offices during pleasure; and it is there expressly 
aflinnod that all manner of authority and jurisdiction, as well eccle¬ 
siastical ns civil, is originally derived from tho crown. 

The late king had intended, before his death, to mako a new 
creation of nobility, in ordt i to supply tho place of those peerages 
which had fallen by former attainders, or the failure of issue ; and 
accordingly, among other promotions, Hertford was now created duke 
of Somerset, marshal, and lord treasurer; and Wriothesley earl of 
Southampton. The latter was the head of tho catholic party, and 
had always been opposed to Somerset. One of the first acts of the 
protector was to procure the removal of Southampton, on the ground 
that he. had, on his own private authority, put tho great seal in 
commission : a fino was also imposed upon him, and he was con¬ 
fined to his own house during pleasure. Somerset was not con¬ 
tented with this advantage. On pretence that the vote of the 
executors, choosing him protector, was not a sufficient foundation 
for his authority, ho procured a patent from the youug king, by 
which ho entirely overturned the will of Henry VIII., named him¬ 
self protector with full regal power, and appointed a council con¬ 
sisting of all tho former counsellors, and all tho executors, except 
Southampton. Ho reserved a power of naming any other counsel¬ 
lors at plt^isurc, and he was bound to consult with such only as ho 
thought proper. r lhis was a plain usurpation, which it is impossible 
by any arguments to justify; hut no objections were made to bis 
l/owerpnd title. 

§ 2 XTI 10 protector had long been 1 warded as a secret partisan of i 
tiie refohners; and being now freed from restraint* ho scrupled not 
to discover his intention of correcting all abuses in the ancient 
religion, and of adopting Ptill more of the protestant innovations. 

He took care that all persons intrusted with the king’s education 
should be attached to the same principles. After Southampton's 
fall few members of the council seemed to retain any attachment 
t 0 the Romish communion; and mo$t of the counsellors appeared 
c * • u sanguine in for winding the progress of the Reformation. Tho 
riches which moat of them had acquired from the spoils of the 
cicrgy iuduced them to widen the breach between England and 
Rome; and by establishing a contrariety of speculatevo tenets, ns 
It aa of discipline and worship, to render a con Vi n with the 
iu 4 tier church altogether impracticable. The protector, in hia \ ! 
pm: ' :<s for advancing the Reformation, hod always recourse to the 


ttunjr*. 


WAR WITH SCOTLAND. 



nsMibf Qraumcr, who, being a man of moderation and pr 
j ajreV^e to all violent changes, and determined to bring 



by insensible innovations, to that system of doctrine 
^ dj«g5feo which lie deemed the most pure and perfect. 

"Tfhe protector, having suspended, during the interval, the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the bishops, appointed a general visitation to be made in all 
the dioceses of England. The visitors consisted of a mixture of 
clergy and laity, and had six circuits assigned them. The chief 
purport of their instructions was, besides correcting immoralities and 
irregularities in the clergy, to abolish the ancient superstitions, and 
to bring the discipline and worship somewhat nearer the practice of 
the reformed churches. In order to check the abuse of preaching, 
orders were given to the clergy, and especially to the mouks, to 
restraiu the topics of their sermons: twelve homilies were published, 
which they were enjoined to read to the people: and ail of them 
were prohibited, without express permission, from preaching any¬ 
where but in their parish churches. The person who opposed, with 
igreatest authority, any further advances towards reformation, was 
' Gardiner, bishop of Winchester; who, though he lmd not obtain 1 
a place in the council of regency, on account of lute disgusts which 
he hud given to Henry, was entitled, by his age, experience, and 
capacity, to the highest trust and confidence of his party. Ihit this 
opposition drew on him tho indignation of the council, and he was 
sent to the Fleet, where he was used with some severity^) 

§ 3. The protector of England, as soon as the state was brought to 
some composure, made preparations for war. .with Scotland: and he 
was determined to execute, if possible, that project, of unit ing tho 
two kingdoms bv marriage, on which the late king had been so 
intent, and which he had recommended with his dying breath t his 
executors. The > formation had now made considerable pro ttss in 
•Scotland. Cardinal Beaton had been assassinated (May 28, la40) in 


rcvei. ■> for the burning of Wish art, a zealous protestant preacher: 
and Henry had promised to take the perpetrators under l is pro¬ 
tection Somerset levied an army of 18,000 men, and equip;* 1 
a fleet of GO sail, with which he invaded Scotland. A well- 
contested battle w is fought at Vink L inear Mussel hn red i fSept. 10, 
1547), in which tho Sr .' - wet.* ’ ku'- d with imnuuso slaughter. 
Had Somor-Rct pu*M'cuU.*d his advantages, ho might have im- 
p-od what terms ho pleased on the Scottish nation; but lm was 
impatient to return to England, where he heard that acme counsel¬ 
lors, and even hia own brother, lord Seymour, tho admiral, wrjv 
carrying on cabals against his authority. Shortly after his return 
tho infant queen of Scotland was Bent to Fie.ee, and 1 jfhctl Co 
the dauphin. 

§ 4. Tho protector deserves great praise ou account of the 1 
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Session, by which the rigour of former statutes wn 
hud some security given to' the freedom of the 
iH laws were repealed which extended the crime of tr£ 
ho statute of the 25th of Edward 11L j all laws enacted 
during the late reign extending the crime of felony; all the former 
laws against LoUardy or heresy, together with the statute of the Six 
Articles* A repeal also parsed of that law, the destruction of all 
laws, by which the Mug’s proclamation was made of equal force 
with a statu to. Acts were also passed to secure the king's 
supremacy. In the following year (1548) further reformations wera 
made in religion. Orders were issued by council that candles should 
no longer be carried about on Candlemas-day, ashes on Ash-Wed- 
iicsday, palms on Palm-Sunday j and that all images should bo 
removed from the churches. As private mosses were abolished by 
taw, it became necessary to compose a new communion-service; 
and the cou ncil went so far, in the preface which they prefixed to 
this work, as to leave the practice of auricular confosion wholly m- 
diflerent^ * 

§ 5. The protector’s attention was now wholly engrossed by the 
cabals of his brother, lord Seymour, the admiral of England. By his 
flattery and ml dress he had so insinuated himself into the good 
graced of the quccn-dowagcr, that, forgetting her usual prudence'and 
decency, she married him immediately upon the demise of the late 
king* Upon her death in childbirth ho made hi a addresses to the 
lady Elizabeth, then in the 16th yvar of her age. Ho openly decried 
his brother's administration, and by promises and persuasion he 
brought over to his party many of the principal nobility- The carl 
of Warwick* was an ill instrument between the brothers, and had 
formed the design, by inflaming r r* quarrel, to raise his own fortune 
on the ruins of both. The duke <A Somers* t, finding ids own power 
in serious peril, committed his brother to t-hc Tower * the parliament 
passed a bill of attainder against him, and he vv _ executed on Tower 
Hill (March 20, 1540), 

§ (J. All the considerable business transacted thm session, besides 
the attainder of lord Seymour, regarded ecclesiastical affhira. (The 
mass, which had always been celebrated in Latin, was translated 
into Engliah; and this ii novation, with the retrenching of pravers 
to cainls, mud of some superstitious cerernomes, was the chief differ¬ 
ence bet ween ibe old mass and the new Liturgy. The doctrine of 
the real presence v. tacitly a udetniv d by (he new communion 
service, but still retained some hold in the minds of men, Tho 


• The f-nrl of \\\ vwick was Hie sou of Zhuiwy, 'h-* miniater of 7i«nry VIL, 
whn !.:.•! i uiUw ?t-l w ) j ■: tho ; ..r H , y VL1I. IIc+ W3:i 

leBioxtd to t»s a ours, nxul citrat' \ lord Link by H??m VITJ-, and hn/i kci^ 
ikTLvbf tjol of Win wfltffc at the U^pmtiog of the r+ngn of Djivard Vi. 
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lit established this form of worship in all the chuiJ 
/a uniformity to ba observed in all Ihv Titos mid coremort 
£/&]so enacted o law permitting the marriage of priests, jhu- 
principal tenets and practices of tho catholic religion were now 
abolished, aud tho Information, such as it is enjoyed at present, was 
almost entirely completed in England^ 

But though the prokslant divides had ventured to renounce 
opinions deemed certain during many ages, they regard,d, in their 
turn, the new system as so certain, that they were ready to hum, in 
tho same hames from which they themselves had bo narrowly 
escaped, every one that had the assurance to difkr from them. A 
commission, by act of council, was granted to the primate, and some 
others, to examine and search after all anabaptists, heretics, or con¬ 
temn era of tho Book of Common Prayer. Some tradesmen in 
London were brought before the commissioners, were prevailed on 
to abjure their opinions* and were dismissed* But there was a 
woman accused of heretical pruvity, called Joan Boplier, or Joan of 
Kent, who was so pertinacious, that the commissioner^ could nnkc 
no impression upon her, and it was resolved to commit her to a , o 
flames** Some time after, a Dutchman, called Tan Pam, a* 
of the heresy which has received the name of Arianism, wjvi eou- 
damned to the same punishment. 

§ 7. These reforms excited considerable discern tent, which was 
aggravated by other causes. The new proprietors of tlio confiscated 
abbey lands demanded exorbitant rents, and often spent the money 
in London, Tho cottagers were reduced to misery by the endoftute 
of the coipm i ^s on which they fonnerly fed their cattle* The 
general iucr^uoj of gold uud dly . r in Europe after tho discovery 
of tho WestTudTi'H had raLad the price of commodities 5 awl the 
debasement of the coin by Henry VIII., and afterwards by the pro- 
teeter, hod O^ifiioued a uni vernal distrust and stagnation of com¬ 


merce, A rising b^gan at once in several ports of England, as if a 
univi ivul cons-piracy had been formed by the commonalty. In moat 
pmrUs the rioters wore put down, but the disorder* in Devonshire and 
Norfolk tbmvlctK-d more dnngcrou') consiliences (1640b In 
Diwimshiro the riot \vna brought into thy farm ufu rr ular army, 
which : *im‘' iinf*_,1 (u ihu uuuils-r of I’hCOO. TL t Jr deuUndg w r erV 5 
thut the jmm should I . L-df or tho wbbfly-latwi* resumed' 

the law of the Six Articles executed, holy water and holy breed 
respected, and all other particular grievances redrrs- .1 j or j 


* The common story Hint the yr>ung kin Ion *; r. fmed to aign die wsmuit 
Ibr the ejectdou of Joan Ik-eher, *ud was jirtvailtJ njv.-u to do au by 
ChnfliUcrN import unity, is uisown by Mr* Biiup, ia the 1 V'uee to ftopt 
Hutohin^on’s works (Parker Society, 1842}, m be "pccryj „.d. Mr. Ualkun 
{Comt. Hilt. L 96> L aLj of opinion that the hi:a ougiu to vanish from history. 
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bad beet* despatched against them, drove 
and took many prisoners, The loaders -were 
and executed ; and many of the interior sort were put 
_J martial huv. 


The insurrection in Norfolk rose to a still greater height, and was 
attended with greater nets' of violence . One Kot, a tanner, had 
asiUmed the government of the insurgents, and he exorcised Ida 
authority with the utmost arrogance and outrage. The carl of War¬ 
wick, at the head of GOOO men, levied for Hie wars against Scotland, 
at h k made a general attack upon the rebels, and pat"them to 
Two thousand fell in the action and pursuit ; Kct was handed at 
Norwich castle, and the insurrection was entirely impressed! To 
vil against such disturbances in future, tardsdicu tenant were at> 
points in alt the counties. These insurrections were attended with 
hsd conjjL.|uemsas to the foreign interests of the nation. The forces of 
Warwick, which might have made a great impression oil 
Scotland, wvre diverted from that entorpri-; and the French 
general had leisure to reduce that country to some settlement and 
composure. The king of France also took advantage of the dis¬ 
tractions among tho English, and made an at tempt to recover 
lkmfome ; hut nothing decisive took place. A* soon as the French 
v-;r broke cut the projector endeavoured to fortify MnMf with tho 
alliance of the craperor, who, however, eluded the applications of the 
am hi.'Isadora, Somerset, despairing of Ids assistanc-', was inclined 

to cod dude a peace with h ranee and Scotland ; hut ho met with 
str.'v; opposition from his enemies in the C mncil, who, seeing him 
unable to support the war, were determined, for that very reason to 
opj<«e all proposals for jiaoifLeatiou. 

§ : , The factions ran high in the court of England, and matters 
u i j drawing to nn issue fatal to the authority of the protector, 
A ft o r obtni m n g the pa tc n t i nvest i ng hi tn with regal an thori tv hen* 
]• -n ,:•••• } -id any attention to tho opinion of tho other executors and 
counsellors * and while he showed a resolution to govern every thine 
bis^srfamtyftppeiiTOl not in any Tespeefc -proper tir.m d to I :. ambit bn’ 
He hail disgusted the nobility by courting the people; ydthj 
interest which ho liad formed with the Jailer was in no degree 
ai ‘3\vc> d,lv to bis expects‘"I.,-, The cathoh. parly, who retained 
influence with the lower rank', were his declared enemies: the 
attainder and execution of his brother bore an odious aspect: and 
the pabifcfi which lie was building in the Strand served? by its inag- 
n5licence, to expose him to the censure of the public, especially as lie 


* h nT, l lisrpcU Imtl h - * ' Til tnmfcd Ft pfrer ui J&fJB, ai-i recefvod Tarr * 1 g ml: of 
e-iii-s .*Ij lands, IP* w.e. nmJe ea>- nf 1 -flfrid in 15AO, and w.ct th« disc. «u»r ol 
the promt milof l^ttbnt The title of dulm Win fn* netted in 1001 fu 
the wigitflfWlUliMii IIP 



tiTrvt, when these princesses were excluded by such solid reasons, 
the succession devolved on tiie marchioness of Dorset, elder daughter 
of the French queen and the duke of Suffolk : that the next heir of 
the marchioness was the lady Jane Gray,, a lady every way worthy 
of a crown : and that, even if her title hy blood wove doubtful, which 
there was no just reason to pretend, the king was possessed of the 
same power that his father enjoyed, and might leave her the crown 
by letters patent, Northumberland, finding that his arguments 
were likely to operate on the king* began to prepare the other parts 
of his scheme. The dukedom of Suffolk "being c itmef, the marquis 
of Dorset was raised to this title ; and the new duke of Suffolk and 
the duchess were persuaded by Northumberland to give their 
daughter, the lady Jane, in marriage to his fourth son* the lord 
Guilford Dudley, The languishing state of Edward’s health, Aviso 
e/as now in a con finned, consumption, made Northumberland the 
more intent on the execution of his project. He removed all except 
his own emissaries from about the king ; and prevailed on the young 
prince to give hia final consent to the settlement projected.. The 
judges Hesitated to draw up tho necessary deed ; but were'‘at-length 
brought to do so by the i > naecs of Northumberland, and the 
promise that a pardon should immediately after be granted them for 
any offence which tln.y might have incurred by their compliance. 

After this settlement was made Edward viflihlydccUii-.devery day. 
To make matters worse, Ms physicians were dismissed hy Nor Omni* 
h*erland’s advice, and by au order of council; ami ho was put into the 
bauds of an ignorant woman, who undertook in a little time tu 
restore him to his termor s'ate of health. Aft t the use of her 
tnodioLues all the bed s; /upturns increased to the most violent 
degrto: and ho expirel at Greenwich (July 6, 1553), in the T :h 
year of his age, and the 7th of big reign. All the lingiuik historians > 
dwell with treasure on the c cclknt qualities of this young piii cc; 
whom the flattering promises- of hope, joined to many real virtues, 
it ad made an object of tenth r affection to the public. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

MABT, A,D. 1^53-1558. 

1 r fndy Jajio Gray proclaimed. Nary acknowledged queen. §2. North- 
nmWkind executed. Homan catholic religion restored. § 3. The 
^paniib matcli. Wyatt's lusmrvctien. § 4. Imprisonment of [he printran 
Klixabtfli.. Execution of Indy Jane Gray. § 5. If ary’a marring*! with 
Philip of Spain, England reconciled with the see of Rome. § G. Per¬ 
son ticm!. Esf-mtion of Primmer. § 7, War with France, L* as of 

Calais. § 8. Death and diameter of the queen, 

W/ - ... 

{ 1. XoivriiUMimuj.ASD, sensible of the opinion which he must 
expect, had carefully concealed the destination made by the king; 
ai31 in order to bring the prince > Mary brio his power, desired her 
to attend on her dying brother, Mary had already reach* l Huddefr- 
den, within half a day’s jomney of the court, when the eail of 
Arundel sent her private In hi licence, both of her hi i! her 5 ? death 
the conspiracy formed, against her. She immediately retired 
lo Suffolk, and despatched a message to the council, requiring them 
immediab ty lo give orders for proclaiming her in London, North¬ 
umberland found that further dissimulation was fruitless : he went 
Sjr house, accompanied by the dukr of Suffolk, the earl of 
Pembroke and others of tie; liability ■ end he appi'uach^il tlic lady 
Jane, who resided there, with all the respect usually paid to the 
Rovoveigu. Jjuio was, in a great lru'iisuro, ignorant of these transact 
lions; and it was vvilh equal grief and surprise that she received 
inUltig •nte of them. She wos a Indy, of an amiable person, an pngag- 
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deicimtcd several churches in order to complete it. 
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ba were remarked by Somerset's enemies, who reaolv 
v%JV^P^yintflgfl of them. Lord St* John, preside-lit of the cott 

of Warwick, Sou th amp ton, and Aru ndel, with fWo members 
mom, assuming to themselves the whole power of llio council, began i 
to act independently of the protector, whom they represented as the l S 
author of every public grievance and misfortune. Somerset, finding 
that no man of rank, except Cranmer and Paget, adhered to him, that 
the people did not rise at his summons, that the city and Tower 
had declared against him, that even his best friends had deserted 
him, IpjjLaliliopcs of success, and began to apply to his enemies for 
pardon and forgiveness* lie was, however, sent to the Tower, with 
some of hb friends and partisans, among whom was Cecil, afterward a 
so much distinguished* Somerset was prevailed on to confess, on his 
knees, before the council, all the articles of charge against him ; ami 
t he parliament passed a vote by which they deprived him of all hb 
offices, and fined him 2000/. a-ycar in land* Lord St. John was 
created treasurer m his place, and Warwick earl marshaL The pro¬ 
secution against him was carried no further. His tine was remitted 
by the king; he recovered his liberty; and Warwick, thinking fhat 
ho was now sufficiently humbled, readmitted him into the council, 
and even agreed to an alliance between their families, by the marriage 
of his own son, lord Lisle, with the lady Jane Seymour, daughter 
of Somerset, The liymau catholics were extremely, ok ted with tins 
revolution; an f : - they had ascribed all the late innovations to 
Somerset’s authority, they hoped that Ids fall would prepare the 
way for the return of tiro ancient religion. But \ Vftmk L who now 
bore ullief sway in the council, took care very early to express h b 
i 11 ten lions of stepper ti ng, the B cfgv i uat ion. And in the fol lo wing 

year (1550) bishop Gardiner, who hu(l already lain two years in 
prison, was deprived of hb blshoprte on the most arbitrary chav:;* s. 

§9* When Warwick and the council of regency began to exercise 
llieif power* they found themselves involved in the same difficulties 
that bad embarrassed tbc protector* The wars with Franco atvdf 
Scotland could not be supported by an exhausted exchequer;! 
seemed dangerous to a divided nation; a:: t were now acknowledged 
not to have any obj.-ct which even the grcjUust and i,iosl uniuter- 
rupteil buol'csh could at Ufa. Although the jrrojeet offence enter 
iaiued by Somerset had served them t\* a pretence for dam out 
fl^asiiat bi;i admimstnuioit, yet the*- found then ^ kc* . ,,q 1o 

negotiate a ts'eaty with the king of France. Henry ark-rod i sum 
for the immediate restitution of Boulogne, and 100,000 crow up were 
at last agreed on, oue-half to be paid immediately, the other in 
August following. Six hostage were given for the pvrfmmcmc* of 
this article, and Scotland was coni]vrclfiondod in die treaty. 
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Jticologieal zeal of the council, though seemingly fer, 

'> /:0 far as to make them neglect thdr ouni temporal 
^nich seem to hayc ever been uppermost in their thoughts, 
... eatholie bishops were deprived, and some were obliged to 
protection by sacrificing the most considerable revenues of their 
E ’ c to the rapacious courtiers* Though every one besides yielded to 
the authority of the council, the lad y Mary c oul d never bo brou ght 
to_ .cpmplhrcc j and she still continued to adhere to the muss, and 
to reject the new liturgy. It was with difficulty that the YOUn<* 
khig, who had deeply imbibed the principles of the pLefomiatiou 
could he prevailed upon to connive at his sister’s obstinacy. Pfha 
Book of Common Prayer mflbrod in England a new revival and 
somerit.es and cei eraoni -i, which had given offence, were omitted 
'1 he doctrine i or religion were also reduced to 42 articles. These 
were intended to obviate further divisions and variations. ) 

§ 10, \Vaywiok, not contented with the station which he had 
flLlailM!d i ca . rrie ^ Ollier his nr*:tensions, and had gained partisans 
wlio were disposed to second him in every enterprise. The last carl 
of Northumberland died without issue; and as sir Thomas Perev, 
tA: 4her, had been attainted, the Otic was at present extinct 

and the csiatrvwas vested in the crown. Warwick now procured to 
himself a grant of those ample possessions, and he was dignified with 
the tui.- of duke of Northumberland (1551), But these new posses- 
sion.4 and titles he regarded as steps only to further acquisitions, 
Finding that Some rset still enj jopulaiity, 

he determined to ruin the man whomhe regarded as the tffief ohSicia 
to his ambition, Somerset was therefore accused bf high treason 
and felony ? he was on the former charge, bat condemned 

on the latter. He wan brought to the sgnfloki on Tower-hill (Jam 
23, 1552), amidst great crowds of spectators, who bore him such 
shicer ; kindness that they entertained, to the list moment the fond 
■f Mb pardon. His virtues were better calculated for private 
tka i for public life; and by ids want of penetration and iirmtst^ hu 
was ill fitted to extricate himself from those cabals and violences to 
which that ago wag so much addicted,* Several of Bomerset’s friends 
were also brought to trial, c ndemued, and executed : great iujitsLir<J , 
to have tjcen used in their prosecution, 

§ 11, The declining state of the young kings health opened out 
to Northumberland a vaster prospect of ambition. He endeavoured 
■I to deprive Ms two sis to re of the succession, ou 
rile yround of iltejrimncy. He rrprented that the cortam eon- 
cwqucuc*? of bin siiter Mtur/s roiocfiseimi, or that of the queen of Scote, 


* m wm the anc-hter of ih* present diAe. The title, forfeited hj hk 
At-talaJiir, wan ^otdd to Ilia gr«nt«?raiidtan on the sectidou of Charles Jj 
fldOu), 
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aSdeooa/and favour, was reverb. The queen also sent assu 
pope, then Julius ILL, of her earnest desire to reconcile 3 
^5iic fkffi gdoms to the holy see A 

$ 3, No E yoner did the mipgpf Charles hear of the death ol 
Edward, and the accession of his kinswoman Mary to the crown of 
England, than he sent over an agent to propose his son Philip to her 
ns a husband. Philip was a widower ; and though he was only 1:7 
years of age, 11 years younger than the queen, this objection, it was 
thought, would bo overlooked, and there was no reason to despair of 
her still having issue. Norfolk, Arundel, and Paget gave their 
advice for the match ; hut C ardina l who was Income prim| min.ster 
and who had been promoted to the office of chancellor, opp^sed^it, 
The Commons, alarmed to hear that she was resolved to con tract 
a foreign alliance, sent a committee to remonstrate in strong terms 
against that dangerous Measure: and to prevent further applica¬ 
tions of tlia same kind, the queen nought proper to dissolve Jie 
parliament* A cop vocation had been summoned at the same time 
with tho Uftlj koien t: and the majority here also appeared to be of 
the court religion. After tho parlia ment and convocation wens 
dismissed, tho new laws with regard to leligiou were still more 
openlV put in execution :\1 ho muss was everywhere rc-cstablishcd i 
marriage was declared to bo incompatible with any spiritual office; 
and a largo proportion of the clergy vre deprived ct their livipgs.y 
Thia violent and sudden change of religion Inspired the protest an is 
with great discontent; whilst tho Spanish match diffused universal 
apprehensions for the liberty and independence of the naliotn To 
obviate all clamour, tho articles of marriag wore drawn as favour¬ 
able as possible for tho interest and security, and even grandeur 
of England: and, in particular, it was agreed that, though Philip 
should have tbe title of king, the administration should be entirely 
in the queen; and that no foreigner should be capable or enjoy mg 
any office in the kingdom,. But these articles gave no satisfaction 
to the nation. :■ is l some yar& ■ determined to resist the uMi» *« j by 
arms. fiudTLumuu Wyftlt purposed to mke Kent; sir Peter Carew, 
Ifovoualiirc; and Uiny cLictigcd tho duku of Suffolk, by the hopes of 
rccovc r g the orpwn for the lady Jane, to attempt raising the mid- 
litis < cuuntiefl. The attempts of the Ust two were speedily ni ton- 
rarted, fc,t WyMt was at first mow -ncer^at. Havin B puM,,;,.1 a 
dndumtviji as Maidstone hi Rent* adjust the q W; evil 0 -im- 
ecilora, and against the Spanish match, without any mcuiUui of 
religion, the people V; m to fl, ck to bin standard* lie for* .1 hm 
way into London, but his followers, finding that no ]>er&on of 
joined him, insensibly fell off, and he was at lost teheed near Tfuiply-. 
bar by sir Maurice Berkeley* Sixty or seventy pc moo fuifl'cmd for 
Thiirebellion: four hundred more were conducted before the queen 
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about their necks, and, falling on their knees, receive 
Ay ere dismissed* Wyatt was condemned and exetuu-t 
lady Elizabet h had been, during so mu time, ivnnwA with 
groadlmrsknoss by her sister, though she bad found it prudent to 
conform, outwardly at least, to the Homan catholic worship, Mary, 
seining the opportunity of this rebellion, and hoping to involve her 
sister in Rome appearance of guilt, sent for her under a strong guard, 
coniEoitluil bar to the Tower, and ordered her to he strictly exmnines,! 
by the council, But the princess mode so good a defence, Hint the 
queen found herself under a necessity of releasing Jut. Tn orde r to 
sena her out of the kingdom, a marriage was offered her with the 
duke of Savoy I and when she declined the proposal, she com¬ 
mit :i I to custody under a strong guard at Woodstock, But this 
rebellion proved fatal to the lady-JaMedlray, as well as to her hus¬ 
band : the duke of Suffolk's guilt was imputed to her, and both die 
and her husband were beheaded (Feb* 12 , 1554 )* On the scaffold 
she made a peck to the by-standee, in which the mildness of her 
disposition led her to take the blame wholly on herself, without, 
uttering one complaint against the severity with which she had been 
treated. She then caused herself to be disrobed by her women, a;id 
with a steady serene countenance, submitted herself to the execu¬ 
tioner. The duke of Suffolk was tried, condemned, and executed 
soon after* The queen filled the Tower and all the prisons with I 
nobility and gentry, whom thr ir interest with the nation, rather than 
a - ap|jearaueo of guilt, had made the objects of her suspicion* 

§5, Philip of Spain arrived at Southampton on July 20, 1554, 
and a few days after he was ma r^ied-tei .M:i py at Winchester (July 
25)* Having made a mp-ass entry into London, whore Philip 
displayed his wealth with groat ostentation, they proceeded to 
Wind- r, the palace in winch they afterwards resided. The prince's 
b ; . ur was ill calculah to remove the prejudices which the 
i: ..i*:■ U jjalk n had cuterteimd against him. He was distant and 
i sol rd in bis addins; toqk no notice of Iho flutes .oycd of th e 
in considerable noblemen ; and so entrenched himself in form and 
ctiftm’jny, Ihflt lie was in a maimer inaccessible, The wd of the 
carh-dic*, the iidhienca of Spmisb gold, the powers of prerogative, 
the ib c^umgement of the guntry, particularly of the protestont-s—all 
these cauet % mymdiug the intrigues of Gardiner, hod at length 
prrmitiv d a House of Commons which wok in a groat measure to 11:o 
mu f.nV ‘^ lEl' b ti'iii. Cardinal Foie, whose attainder bad boon 
to versed, came over to England as legate (Xqv, 14) ; and after being 
introduced to the king and queen, he invited the parliament to 
p coul I ] IheuiKcivoa and the kingdom to the apostolic «cc, from 
whk-h they had Vvn s.i long i.r.d so unhappily divided. This 
message was lakcu in good part; and both Houses voted en address 



ACCESSION OF MAnr. 

P siliou, and accomplished parts, She had attained 
;e of the Roman and Creek language besides 
had passed most of her time in an application to learning , 
ami expressed a great indifference for other occupations and amuse¬ 
ments, usual with her sex and station, llogcr Asdsani, tutor to the 
lady Elizabeth, having one day paid her a visit, found her employed 
in reading Plato, while tba rest of the family were engaged in a 
party of hunting in the park. The intelligence of her elevation to 
tho throne was nowise agreeable to her. She even refused to accept 
of tho present, pleaded the preferable title of the two princess* 1 s, hut 
overcome at last by tho entreaties rather than the reasons of l or 
father ami father-in-law, and above all of her husband, she submitted 
to their will, and was prevailed on to relinquish her own judgment. 
Orders were given by the council to proclaim Jane throughout the 
kingdom ; but these orders were executed only in London and the 
neighbourhood. No applause ensued: the people heard the pro¬ 
clamation with silence and concern, and some even expressed their 
scorn and cent tempt. The people of Suffolk, meanwhile, paid their 
attendance on Mary, and the nobility and gentry daily flocked 
her &] id l ' n 'll gh t her rein \, ■ rib n u 1 heel and, hitherto 

blinded by ambition, paw at last tho danger gather round him, and 
3-:r.i-w not to what hand to turn himself. At length he determine l to 
march into Suffolk j hut he found his army too weak to encounter 
the qucents, lie wrote to tho council, desiring them to send him a 
reinforcement \ hut the counsel lots agreed upon a speedy return to 
the duty which they owed to their lawful sovereign. The in ■,vor 
ar: 1 aldermen of London were immediately sent for, who discovered 
^■irut alacrity in obeying tlij& orders they received to proclaim Mary. 
r* 1 * people expressed their approbation by shouts of applause. 
Luflclk, who commanded in the Tower, finding rpsiatimoo fruitless, 
opened the gates, and declared for tho queen ; and even Northum* 

S .i.rlriTi .A J -II I i . r . - _ _ _ , _ 



I t bur at tl„. bead of a thoumnd hone, which Hint 
l,aj ioV ‘ 1 ' 1 m °" Wr "IK* Ihrir joint tide against the 

£ Z. TkiMkikiW Xwilmmbirl o q * ;iM in . , , 
sume time wm committed thn dull* uf Suffolk 1 

Gwtftrd Dudley, and wvur.1 of the X' 
pM*4 waslraiut ft*an excuse fur their M ,ry k ■ .'.Tl I™" 

pardon to most of them. But the guilt of Net-Hum,!*; 
groat, as well as ids ambition and courage too dnngi nms, to port At 
him to eider tain any reasonable hopes of life. When brought Ui 
trial he attempted no defence, but pleaded guilty. At his 
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j ^profession of the catholic religion, and told the people 
4§/w>nitd enjoy tranquillity till they returned to the fijjj] 
rvors; whether such were his real sentimenta, which he 
drmorly disguised from interest and ambition, or that ho hoped 
by tliis declaration to render the queen more favourable to his 
family. Sir Thomas iAlraer and sir John Gates suffered with him 
(Aug. 23,1553); and this was all the blood spilled on account of fo 
dangerous and criminal an enterprise against the rights of the sove¬ 
reign, Sentence was pronounced against the lady Jane and lord 
GMifbrdj but without any present intention of putting it in execution, 

i All Mary's acts showed that she was determined to restore the i 
man catholic religion, Gardiner, Bonner, Tonstnl, and other?, 
who lind been deprived in the preceding reign, were reinstated in ' 
their sees. On pretence of discouraging controversy, she silenced, by 
an act of prerogative, all the preachers throughout England, except 
such os should obtain a particular licence, Holgatc, archbishop of > 
ih k, Coverdale, bishop of Exeter, Ridley of London, and Hooper of] 
Gloucester, were thrown into prison ; wbbher old Latimeraleg was 
s uit soon after. The salons bishops and priests were encouraged in 
their forwardness to revive the mass, though contrary to the present 
law-’. The primate had reason to expect little favour during the 
present reign \ but it was by hia own indiscreet zeal that he brought 
or; himself the first viol-nctf and T>ersectitioru A report being spread, 
that in ^mder to pay court to the queen he had promised to officiate 
3u the Latin service, Croijmcr, to wipe off this aspersion, published 
a manifesto in his own defence, in which he attributed some of the 
popish rites to the invention of the devil, and characterised the mass 
as replete with horrid blasphemies. On the publication of this 
inflammatory paper, Cmi i -vr was thrown into prison, and was tried 
for the part which he had acted in concurring with the lady Jane, 
and opposing the queen’s accession. Sentence of high treason was 
pronounced against him, but the execution of it did nof follow ; t nd 
the primate was reserved for a more cm .. .nt. In o] 

the parliament the court showed a contempt of thf’ hv,va by cele* 
brating, before the two Houses, a mass of the Holy Ghost, in the 
Larin tongue, attended with all the ancient rites and ceremonies. 
T! e Grst bill paawd by the parliament was of a popular nature, and 
abolished every species of treason not contained in t! statute of 
Ivdward Ilf,, and every s.-veivs of felony that did not snhrist before . 
the first of Henry VTIt. The parliament next declared the queen 
to bo legitimate, ratified iho marriage of Henry with Catherine of 
Arsngon, and muniUed the divorce pronounced by Crnmnar. All 
i t i statutes of king Edward, with rtvard to religion, v. ere **] ^ 

by one vote. The attainder of the duke of Korfolk, who biul M en 
p?c. . ionsly li' crated from the Tower, and admitted to Mary'fi oon^ 






it bug rous p b ns ecu t ions, 

and Mary, acknowledging that they had been 
defection from the true church, and 
io repeal all laws enacted In prejudice of the church 
The legate, in the name of his Holiness, then gave the 
parliament and kingdom absolution, freed them from all censures, 
and received them again into the bosom of the church. But though 
the jurisdiction of the ecclesiastics was for the present restored, their 
property, on which their power much depended, was irretrievably 


lost, and no hopes remained of recovering it. 

The parliament revived the old sanguinary laws nyalnst heretics r 
they also enacted several statutes against seditious words and 
rumour ■ ; and they made it treason to imagine or attempt the death 
of Philip during his marriage with the queen. But their hatred 
against the Spaniards, as well as their suspicion of Philip's preten¬ 
sions, still prevailed- and though the queen attempted to get her 
husband declared presumptive heir to the crown, ai d to have the 
administration put into his hands, she failed in &U her endeavours, 
and could not so much as procure the parliaments consent to his \ 
corona tioi i. Phi 1 i p, sensible of the prepossess \ ons c a ter tal i ic-i ami us i 
him, endeavoured to acquire popularity by procuring tho release of 
several prisoners of distinction : but nothing was more agreeable to 


the nation than his protecting the. lady Elizabeth from the spite nud 
malice of the queen, and restoring her to liberty. This measmc wa? 
not the effect of any generosity iu Pliilip, a sentiment of which, ho 
was wholly destitute, but of a refined )x>hc\, which made him Jurc- 
sea that, if that princess were put to death, the next lawful heir was 
the queen of Scots, whose succession would, for ever annex England 


to the crown of France. 

§ 6* The benevolent disposition of rdln led him to advise a toler¬ 
ation of the heretical tenets which hfl highly blamed j wl iltt tin 
Severe manners of Gardiner inclined him to support by percent ion 


that religion which, at the bottom, he regarded With f gmt indlffe ■- 
ence, The advioc of ( fordin cr waf. m accordance with the cruel 
bigotry of Philip mid Mary, and it was determined to 1 ■ lo wmbe 
laws in (1 . loll vigour against Ibo reformed r> liglon* h n^ 1 »uid 
\yaa soon filled with scenes of bom r which have ever since remk-M 
the TCBffian catholic religion the object of gi.ni ml ih .ciTuion, and 
which prove that no hum d* I mvity Cun equal rwr- and t rui lly : 
covered with the mantle oi religion, HgSStfc V herniary of St. 
p au p B . Hqq]>bi, bishop of G locoes ter; Taylor, parson of Ihu'higU; 
"1 oil • v rs were 1 coml • • mn ed to t lie fiames (1555). 11 1 u criru • (I. r 
which almost ail ih * protest ants were condemned was tln ir refill 
to acknovvlcdr-o the ml presence. Gardiner, who i ad vainly e x¬ 
pected that a few example* would strike a terror into the pefomurs, 
ft--.! whose religious principles were too c-ary to Tv i ni-v him a viokul 
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the work daily multiply upon him, devolved 
lice on others, chiefly on B^imer,. bishop of Loiulnn^. 
brutal character, who seemed to rejoice hi the torments of 
the unhappy sufferers- It is needless to he particular in enumerate 
iu^ the cruelties practised in England during the course of three 
years that these persecutions lasted ; the savage barbarity on the one 
hand, and the patient constancy on the other, arc so similar in alt 
those martyrdoms, that the narrative, little agreeable in itself, would 
never he relieved by any variety. It is computed that in that time 
21 1 persons were brought to the stake ; besides those who were 
punished by imprisonpents, fines, anil confiscations. Among those 
who suffered by fire were 5 bishops, 21 clergymen, 8 lay gentlemen, 
84 tr adesmen, X00 husbandmen, servants, and labourers, 55 women, 
and 4 children. IJidlsy, bishop of London, and Latimer, formerly 
Uribop of Worcester, two prelates celebrated for learning aud virtue, 
perished together in the same flames at Oxford, and supported each 
other’s constancy by their mutual exhortations* 3 Latimer, when, tied 
to the stake, called to his companion, Bo of good cheer, brother ; 1 
we shall this day kindle such a torch in England, a 1 ?, I trust in God, 
shall never be extinguished. 71 The persons condemned to these ■ 
punishments were not convicted of teaching or dogmatizing contrary 
to the established religion; they were seized merely on suspicion, 
aud, articles being offered them to subscribe, they were immediately, 
upon their refusal, condemned to the flames. These instances of 
barbarity, so tmusual in the nation, excited horr or; the constancy 
of the martyrs was the object of admiration; and as men have a 
principle of equity engraven in their minds, which even false religion 
is not able totally to obliterate, they were shocked to see persons of 
probity, of honour, of pinna dispo; bri ng, exposed to punishments 
more severe than were iniiicted on the greatest ruffians for crimes 
suliversive of civil society, Each martyrdom, therefore, was equi¬ 
valent to a hundred sermons against popery ; and men either avoided 
Eueh horrid spectacles, or returned from them full of a violent, 
though secret, indignation against the persecutors.^ 

The court, finding that Bonner, however shameless and savage, 
would not beat alone the whole infamy, soon threw off • mask; 
and the unrelenting temper of the queen, a* well as of the king, 
appeared without control* A bold step was even taken towards irt- 
trtiducing the inquisition into England* As the bishops courts, 
though extremely arbitrary, and not confined by arty ordinary forms 
of law, appeared not to bo invented with ufficient i>ower, a com- 
i:ur-mou ol 21 persons was appointed, by authority of the queen's 
prerogative, more effectually to extirpate heresy* The commiasimicrs [ 
were armed with extent dinary powers, and wore enjoined to torture 
ewrih obstinate jiersom* iw would not confess, Secret spies also and 




EXECUTION OF CRANMEIl. 






™ were employed, according to the practice of the ini 
fcrsecutions were nov.'become extremely Qfli^ to &<*£.„ 

#rfi exccutica of Cmnmer rendered the gqvenimeitt stilf more 
^VSfifciropulur. The primate had long been detained in prison. The 
queen boro a personal hatred to him on account of the pari he had \ 
taken in dissolving her mother’s marriage; and in order the move 
hilly to satiate her vengeance, she now resolved to punish him f cr 
heresy, rather than for treason; and also to seek the ruin of his 
honour, and the infamy of bis name. Persons wero employed to 
tamper with him in his prison at Oxford, by representing the 
dignities to which his character si ill entitled him, if he would merit 
them by a recantation. Overcome by the fond love of life, terrified 
by the prospect of those tortures which awaited him, he allowed, in 
an unguarded hour, lha sentiments of nature to prevail over his 
resolution, and he agreed to subscribe the doctrines of the pnpnl^ v 
supremacy, and ot the real presence. The court, equally perfidious 
and cruel, were determined that this recantation should avail him 
nothing ; and they sent orders that be should be required to acknQW- 
Icdge ms errors in church before, the whole people, and that he should 
t-ionce bo immediately carried to execution, Craimer, whether that 
he had received a secret intimation of their design, or had re pc-u ted 
Oi Ids weakness, surprised the audience bv a contrary declaration, 
hi ■ said that there was one miscarriage in his life, of which. aIjovc 
others, ho severely repentetb—the iiurin<v*ra declaration of faith to 1 
which he had the weakness to consent, and which the fear of death ’ 
a] one had extorted from him; and that, ns his hand had erred by 
betraying his heart, it should first be punished by a s wore but just 
doom, and should first pay the forfeit of its offences, lie was thence 
led to the stake, amidst the insults of the Homan catholics; and 
having now summoned up all the force of his mind, ho bore their 
scorn, as well as the torture of Ids punishment, with singular forti¬ 
tude. Ho stretched out hia baud, and without betraying, either by * 
bis countenance or motions, the least sign of we id; in ss, or even of 
fcoHny p he held it in the tiaines till ii entirely consumed. His 
thoughts Seemed wholly occupied with reflections on his former fault, 
and he called aloud several times, 46 This band him offended. 11 Satis- ' 

flex] with that atonement, he thou discovered Rcrouity in h\s coun¬ 
tenance; and when the fire attacked h's tody, he sivmed tube quite 
iusiTjsibte of his outward sufferings, aid by the force of hope and 
ruttotation to have collected his mind altogether within itself, and to 
roptd th e f a ry of the flames. His marlyrdom Look place at Oxford, 
March lb, 1550. After Cramner’s death cardinal Fete, who had now 
taken prirFtu orders, was installed in ii 1 dee eff Canterbury, and was 
thus, by tins office, m well as by Ids c mnfiavion of legato, placed ai 
the head of the church of England. 
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• temper of Mary was soured hy ill-healtli, by disa 
/ Wt having offspring, mid by the absence of her hiiif 
■^of her importunak love and jealousy^ and finding 1 TIl 
ftbgjSi/ ext rein-dy limited in England, had laid hold of the first 
03 nortimifcy to leave her, and had gone over to the emperor in 
1 bmdon. But her Afibction. for Philip was not cooled by his indif¬ 
ference ; and she showed the greatest anxiety to consult his wishes 
and promote his views. Philip, who had become master of the 
wealth of tho new world, and of the richest and most extensive 
dominions in Europe, hy tho abdic ation of the emperor Cllarhs-Y, 
f was anxious to engage England in the war which was Mndlid 
between Spain and Fiance, His views were warmly seconded by 
bhry, but cardbrnLEohj, with many other counsellors, openly and 
zealously opposed this measitfp. M«fy% importunities and artifices 
at length, succeeded \ forced loans and subsidies were extorted ; and 
l.y these ex] edients, assisted hy the power of pressing, she levied an 
iu-iy of 10,000 men, which she sent over to tho Low Countries 
under the command of the earl of Pembroke (1557). The king of 
s rai • had assembled an army which, after the junction of tho Eng J 
li*h, anurouted to above U0,000 men, conducted by Philibert, hike 
n ■' S;iV ‘-„V> one of the greatest captains of the age. little interest 
would attend the narration of a campaign in which the English 
pl 7 <v ' ,Jli b r subordinate part, and which resulted in their lo&Tand 
r P ■ - vac* . By M.ilil k; rt*a v i ctory at S t. Quentin tho whole king do m 
•A France was thrown into consternation; and had the Spaniards 
- i to the capital, it could not have Failed to fall into their 
bands. But Philips caution was unequal to so kdd a step, and the 
op]riirlunity was neglected. In tho following winter the duke of 
i rise succeeded in surprising and taking Calais, deemed in tint age 
o irapngnable fortress (Jan. 7, 1558). Calais was surrounded with 
marshes which, during the wink r, were impassable, except over a 
dyk»; arded by two € ■• 11 L:'. St. Agatk . and X -nam bridge] and 
the English were of late accustomed, on account of the lowness of 
ri b finajH •**, to dismiss a great part of the garrison at the end of 
• H umil, and to r call them in the spring, at which time alone they 
pul • n.l their attendance necessary'. It was this circumstance that 
insured, the success of the French j and thus the duke of Guise in 
tight flays, during the depth of winter, made himself master of this 


strong fortress, that i ad gosl Edward ITJ. a siege of eleven months, 
at tho head of a numerous army, which had that very year Wn 
victorious in the battle of Crccy. The English had hda it above 
.v^'S; and as it gave them an easy entrance into Franco, it was 
regarded an the moat important possession belonging to the crown. 
Hity murmure d loudly against the improvidence of the queen and 
her council \ who, after on gaging in a fruitless war fo) the sake of 
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nterosts, bad Urns exposed the nation to so aeve 



The queen liad long been m a. declining state of health; and 
.haying mistaken her dropsy for a pregnancy, she had made use of an 
improper regimen, and her malady daily augmented* l>eiy reflec¬ 
tion now tormented her, The consciousness of being hated by her 
subjects, the prospect of Elizabeth's succession, apprehensions of the 
danger to which the catholic religion stood exposed, dejection for the 
of Calais, concern for the ill state of her affairs, and, above all, 
anxiety for the absence of her husband, preyed wyon her mind, and j 
threw her into a lingering fever, of which she died, after a short and j 
unfortunate reign of 5 years (Nov, 17, 1538), The nation were thus 
delivered from their fears respecting the succession, for there ran bo 
little doubt that a plot had been formed to transfer the kingdom to 
Philip, It is not necos oiy to employ many words in drawing the 
character of this princess- She possessed few qualities cither esti¬ 
mable or amiable, and her person was as little engaging as her be- l 
haviour and addres s. Oba r 1 nacy, big£|*y,v iolenco, cruel ty , mal i g ni ty , i 
revenge, tyranny ; every ci re urn stance of her character took a tin..: uro 
from her bad temper and narrow uudersia riding, Am' Lt that com- 
plication of vices which entered into her composition, we shall scare* Iy 
find any virtue but sincerity [ to which we may add thet in many 
circumstances of her life she gave indications of resolution and 
v igour of mind, a quality which seems to have been inhere, i m her 
family. 

Cardinal Polo died tho same day with tho queen. Tho 
character of this prelate, the modesty and humanity of his dej-ort- 
ment, made him universally beloved. 

A passage to Archangel had boon discovered 1) fh<j Engl Mi 
during the last reign, and a beneficial trade with Muscovy had been 
established. A solemn embassy was scut by the czar hi AI ivy. 
Which seems to have been the first intercourse which that empire 
had with any of the western potentates of Europe. 
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Onuiuent fanned of bn*l of queen BUxobctb, cut from a medal and enclosed in & 
; t.suer of goldsmith s work representing Laneosicr, York, find Tudor rosr-s. 


CHATTER xviii. 

ELIZABETH. Fr.OM HEE ACCE SlOBT TO THE DEATH OF SI ARY QUEEN 

of booth, a.tv, 1558“ 1587* 

I 1* Acees&km of the queen. H^cstMihjhmerit of pro Lesian tank § 2, T&& 
xitb Francfi, The reformation in fa-thud.* Supportr-i by EliiaMlu 
$ 3. French affaire. AipimJ of Mary in Soottend. li r ; Iminktratfan. 
§ 4. Wbj government of Elizabeth. IVnpoeala of miirriage, § 5. civil 
wars of Franco, Kliz-tbctk aesi^Ls the Huguenot*. § tf. The Thlrty-jiine 
Articles. Scotch affaire. The queen of Scots mnrri« Damfoy, Hostility 
and dttphdty of Elizabeth. §7. Murder **f Hjzzio, Mtunkr of Djimley, 
Itothw rll marries the queen of Scots. Battle of Carborry hill* § 8. Marr 
ccoAuod in LocWeren castle, Murray regent. James VJ. proclaimed. 
ATaiy's n \enp e and flight Ffaghmd. § 9. Proceedings of the Kn$Vi*b 
court. § 10. Duke of Norfolk*!; conspiracy, Elizabeth escommuiiiwded 
ly the pope, §11. Fuse of the Puritans. Their proceedings in parliament, 
§ 12. Foreign affairs. France and the Nethtrlimds. § 13. New ennspimry 
and execution of the duke of Niribfk, 14. llnsaucrc of St. Barth oh ijnew. 
Civil .vat in France. Affaire of tb« N^trurUnds,. §13, F.lte fath's pin- 
drnt fcoerntnmt. Naval .m**rprit*s frakc. % Id. Negotiations q! 







ACCESSION OF ELIZABETH. 

A with the duke of Anjou, § 17. Cfluspinicies in 
Commission Court. Parry's conspiracy. § IS- A flails o* t-i 
Entries. Hostilities with Spain, Baltic of Zutphen And death of 5 

Bnbingtoivb conspiracy. § 20. Trial and condemnation of the queen 

of Soots. § 2L Her execution***!-22. Elizabeth affected sorrow. She 
apologizes to James. 

$ 1. Elt^auetii wn ,3 at Hatfield when she heard of her sister s de&lh ; 
tmd after a few days she went thence to London, through crowds ■ f 
people, who strove with each other in giving her the strongest tesU- 
niouy ..if their affeetion. With a prudence and magnanimity truly 
laudable, sho hurled all offences in oblivion, and received wii h 
affability e ven tho^o who had acted with the greatest malevolence^ 
against her. When the bishops came in a body to make their 
obeisance to her, eho expressed jo all of them stntimcnta ot regard. ,■ 
except to Bonner, from whom she turned aside as from a man pr !- j 
luted with blood, who was a just object of horror to every heart sus¬ 
ceptible of humanity. 

Philip, who still hoped, by means of Elizabe th, to obtain doiui- 
nidETover Er dand, immediately made pi ■.►posaifl of marriage to the 
queen, and he offered to procure from Home a dispensation for mat 
purpose; but Elizabeth saw that the nation had or’hr mined an ex¬ 
treme aversion to tho Spanish alliance during her sisters reign. 
She was sensible that her affinity with Philip u r. exactly similar to 
that of her father with Catherine of Amgen $ and th at her marry in..: 
that monarch was in effect declaring herself illegitimate, and 
capable of succeeding to the throne. She therefore gave him an 
obliging though evasive answer; and ho still re la ■ j : Mich hope* of 
success that he sent a messenger to Koine with orders to solicit the 
dispensation* v t , 

The queen, not to alarm the partisan a of the c^Miphc religion, had 
retained eleven of her bister's counsellors; but in order to halui:o<- 
thdr authority, she added others who were known to w in cl sued 
to the pmtcstant communion, among whom were Nicholas Luc 

rtwm*h«ftalrt tort to-m «rt * ' Vi f“ l ’f r i. st ' CTel ?7, or 
slate With these couastdlors, particularly Lccil, sue t toque mi> tie- 

lihcmtal concomin* tho cx,«-V«r • "S «'* P ro if lan< ~ 

gfew, and tho mens of e«cn«n« that ^ < rtw r«!ml 

to rroooed by ■ rndual anil («nfc steps, blit at the same time to tits- 
cover such sVint^iys of her motions ns mi^t pw 
Jo the protects act »n<-h >h T ro. v, py *ho into viole.it pmtcuhons. 
fsha J^UtdyrtMrt « the 0 X 1 os and gm Ifotj to tho vn- 
brnn who were confined on account of religion. Poo J uifaM a 
.Ofltinn, by which she inhibited ml ptaaohing without a special 
Uoanse ■ and she also suspended the Inn's, so far ns to or 'er a ipv;t 
(art of the servioe—the litany, the Lord 8 prey. 


, tha creed, ami the 
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be read in Engl Sail; and, baying first published i. 

the churches should conform themselves to the pry 
chapel, site forbade the host to he any more elevate 



The bishops, foreseeing with certainty a revolution in religion, re¬ 
fused to officiate at her coronation; and it wag with some difficulty 
that the bishop of Carlisle was at last prevailed on to perform the 
ceremony (Jan, 13, 1559). The parliament, which met goon after 
began the session by a unanimous declaration of the validity of the 
queen's title to the throne* They then passed a bill for suppressing 
Ur; monasteries lately erected, and for restoring the tenths anil first- 
fruits to the queen,; and another for restoring to the crown the su¬ 
premacy in ecclesiastical affairs. In order to exercise this authority 
the queen, by a clam -j of the act, was empowered to name commis- 
sujiiiYs, either laymen or clergymen, as ghe should think proper; 
n, 1 n this clause v. as founded the Court of High Commission, which 
a umvd large discretionary, not to say arbitrary, powers, totally in¬ 
compatible with any exact lxmndaries in the constitution. Whoever 
refused to take an oath acknowlodging the queen's supremacy was 
incapacitated from holding any office: whoever denied the supremacy, 
o - attempted to deprive the queen of that prerogative, forfeited, for 
the first offence, all hia goods and chattels; for the second, was sub- 
jrcte<! to the penalty of a praemunire ; but the third offence was de- 
^ rvd ^ . .von. Lastly, an act was passed re-enacting all the laws of 
king Edward cuncerumg religion, and prohibiting any minister, 
v s: et her bene■ V 1 or not, to use any but the estabhalicd l:turgy, tujd jr 
pnin for the first offence of forfeiting goods nud chattels, lor the 
second of a yiMi 1 a impruoimicnt, and for the third of imprisonment 
during life. And tlu;s hi one session, without any violence, tumult, 
ril % ^ l] - A 'bote syaiof religion altered. The laws' 
rnacti d with regard to religion met with little opposition from any 1 
quarter, The liturgy was again introduced in the vulgar tongue 
and the oath of supremacy was tendered to the clergy. The bishops 
had fab-ii such an at rive p/.rt in the restoration of popery under 
Mary, that, with the exception of the bishop of Llandaff, they all felt 
themselves U-nud to refuse the oath, and were accordingly tteumded 
firm their sees by the court of high commission ; but of the inferior 


clergy through all England, an hunting to nearly 10,000, only about 
100 digM*arii'S and 30 parochial priests sacrificed their livings to 
their reiigiomi principles. The archbishopric of Cuntcrl un, which 
i\,v; varan. K thr death of cardinal Pole, was coufcrrcd upon iVkcr, 
Thu two statutes above men honed, rily called the Acte of ! 
K u p mm ucy and U u i form i ty, were t he greu1 1 ub t mmcn ts o f opproesing J 
the cat .In rite* during tins and many suPiq non t rcigmp Tim house 
of ccn-iununn, at ffiv courlixaioD of the cession, mad* the queen on 
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mate but respectful address that ^lie should fix her . — 
tfd, She Md the speaker that she could not take ollMie 
;j JRess i or re -r d it otherwise than as a new instance Ql their 

.ctionato attachment to her; but that father nite- ,n 

their jiart would ill lrccomo either them to mato ns subjects, or her 
to bear as ftn mdopondantprinccss; that alia wa» teso ve 1 * e 
a Virshi; and that, for her part, die dctn&l ^1110 Libber 
character, or fairer remembrance of her, should bo ^ 

Posterity, than to have tins inscription engraved on her tombstone: 
, “ lltjfo lies Elizabeth, who lived and died a maiden queen. 

I 2. The ncgociatiODS for a peace with Vl ,' uC \ U ^ ll ’ 

Sms at the time of Mary’s death, were couciur!, d in the ttrat year 
Of Elizabeth. Calais romakiad in the hands of the 1- rench monarch, 
who promised to restore it aL the end of eight ycm.i a stinn alien, 
however, which was 1 ;.-ver in tended nor expected to be executed, A 
peace with Scotland was a necessary consequence of that with i ranee, 
Eut uotwitlStmidmg this peace thcro soon appeared a ground ot 
quarrel of the most - rious nature, and which was afterwards atteudeu 
with the most important consequences. The next heir to the Eng¬ 
lish throne was Mm : queen of Scots, now married to thc daupbmj 
and the king of France, at the persuasion of iho duke of tunse and 
his brothers, oi md daughter-in-law to assume 0| 

the arms as well as title of king ami queen of England, ami to quarter 
these arms on all their equipages, furniture, and Uvuv ; M hen u e 
English ambassador complained of this injury, he could obtain nothing 
but an evasive answer; and Elizabeth plainly saw that the mug of 
Franco intended, oil the first opportunity, to dispute lur legitimacy 
and her title to the crown. Alarmed at the da^r, rno thenceferth 
conceived a violent jealousy against the queen of >h°E j an was tic 
terminal as fur M powitts, to incapacitate Horny fnan tbo execution 
Of his nrojtot, 1 to baddett death oft!,., monumh, who «*> UkA 
in n tournament at I'.tris, while «U-l.taUnE *■ t*l*™*\* p hls ««“ [ 
With iW duke of Savoy, altered not Ji- r vu-w*. being m,mined that. 

j, ■ t , ■ ’it fKn \ ti^l nul of Mary, stdl continued to 

his successor brancis II., t tie iiusnanu ot * , * 

ftsqiuno, without reserve, the side at king ot jU - ulH » * •'* 41 11 

eoneMer him and Ida q«W* «* .!.k'.Xv 

wuuto ofam.iT. in Scotland aflbr.ted her « #»"«■»•«- < l, u. mil), 
1 tfc of re ven [ring the injury aH< - ,“’ r ,ur 011 “ ' 

Since tlm murJor o» cnnitoal B«t.m tin, n : i. rma ion ha.1 

termers, Ssenlng tb» danger to v. Inch th^;. vrom oxrvwd, aird .k- 
aiwus to prolate their ^ucij.Ira, eutw-<i l’ir .pl> , m <•*"<. » 

Wl or Loci.^>-01; and C3,l '“ ] *"" se vc * * U 
fund, in conti..distinction lotto established church, v u*h they Jo- 
Affiliated the CougregaiioD of The zeal and im$ «?• « ^ 
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furEher stimulated by the amval of John Knox 
ere he had passed some years in banishment, and v 
bibed, from his commerce with Calvin, the sternness 
Many acts of violence were committed upon the clergy, as 
well as upon the monasteries and churches, which produced an open 
civil war. At length the leaders of the Congregation, encouraged byj 
the intelligence received of the sudden death of Henry II,. passed au 
act, from their own authority, depriving the queen dowager of tlm 
regency, and ordering all the French troops to evacuate the kingdom.' 
They collected forces to put their edict in execution against them, 
and solicited succours from Elizabeth, The wise council of Elizabeth 
did nut long deliberate in agreeing to this request ; and though the 
Scotch presbyter! and especially their leader Knox, were hateful 
to the queen, Cecil at length persuaded her to support, by arms and 
money ; the affairs of the Congregation in Scotland. Shu concluded a 
treaty of mutual defeno with them, and she promised never to desist 
till the Free eh had entirely evacuated Scotland, The appearance ot 
Elizabeth's licet in the Fir! h of Forth (Jan. 15,1560) disconcerted thq 
French army, who shut then elves up in Leith ; whilst the English 
army, reinforced by 5000 Scots, sat down before the place. The 
^French were obliged to capitulate ; and plenipotentiaries from France 
signed a treaty at Edinburgh with Cecil and Hr. Wettou, whom 
Elizabeth Lad sent thither for that purpose.. It was there stipulated 
that the French' should instantly evacuate Scotland, and that the 
king and queen of France and Scotland should t hence fori z abstain 
from bearing the arms o' England, or assuming the title of that king¬ 
dom (JuJy 6, 1560). The subsequent measures of the Scottish re¬ 
formers tended still more to cement their union with England, 
Bern# now entirely madders of the kingdom, they made no further 
ceremony or scruple in fully cheating th lr purpose. Laws were 
passed abolishing the mass and the papal jurisdiction in Scotland; 
and tlio presbyter Ian form of discipline was settled, leaving only at 
first some shadow of authority to certain ecclesiastics whom they 
called sujieriiit undents. 

§ 3 . Elizabeth si»on found that the house of Gube, notwithstanding 
their form- r dissppoL me: ts, had not laid aside the design of cori- 
tediog Lor title and subverting her authority. But the progress of 
the reformation in France, us well es the sudden death of the king, 
Francis 11,, interrupted the prosperity of the duke of Guise, Gathe- 
nm do M' ihcis, the queen mother, was appointed regent to her son. 
Chart's JX., now lalds minority; and the kir# of Navarro, wl ■>-. us 
fitwiiiraLk to the protestsnte, was mimed lieutenant-general of the 
king loin, Catherine dc Medicis, who imputed to Mary all the morri- 
ficuiioiri which d ie had imstwjih during Francis's lifetime, took para 
to reUdiato on her by Id injuries ; and the queen of Eoc i:«, fiutUug 





rtMofil. 4H1UVAL OF MARY IN SCOTLAND. 

t in France disagreeable, resolved to return to Scotll 
t L itli, Aug. 19,1561. 0Sl change of abode and sP 
/little agreeable to that princess. It ia said that aif 
Embarked at' ’"Calais she. kept her eyes fixed on the coast of 
and never turned them from that "beloved object till dark- 
fell and intercepted it from her view. She then ordered a couch 
be spread for her m the open air; and charged the pilot, that, if in 
the morning the land were still in sight, he should awake her, and 
afford her one parting view of that country in which all her at: actions 
centred. The weather proved calm, so that the ship made 
li: ~tle way in the night-time; and Mary had once more an oppor¬ 
tunity of seeing the French coast, She Fat up on her couch, and, still s 
looking towards the land, often repeated these words: tb 1 arc well. 
I'raut^ farewell! I shall never see thee more! ” Th first aspect, 
however, of things'in Scotland was more favourable, if not to her 
pleasure and happiness, at least to her repose and security, titan site 
h R d reason to apprehend. No sooner did tho French galleys app as 
Leith than people of all ranks, who had long expected their 
arrival, flocked towards the shore with an earnest impudence to be¬ 
hold and receive their young sovereign. She had now reached hci 
Iffih year j and the bloom of her youlk and the amiable beauty oi 
person were further recommended by the affability of her address, 
the politeness of her manners, and the elegance of her genius. The 
first measures which Mary embraced confirmed all the prepi/fsc^sionji 
entertained in her favour : she bestowed her con tide nee enf'trh on 


tho leaders of tho reformed party, who had greatest influence c ,v r 
the people, and who she found were alone able to support her govern¬ 
ment, But there wa one circumstance which blasted all these 
promising appearances. She was still a papist j and though smu 
published, soon after her arrival, a proclamation enjoining every one 
to submit to the established religion, the preachers and the.r ad- 
ht ■ > i• t >5 could ncitlu v be rcc* - ilod to a person polluted with so great 
ii abomination, nor lay aside ji rlouedoa of her luture conduct. It 
■ -s with great difficulty she could obtain pcnuia-3v:i ft 
i;’ her own chapel: she was s«m exposed to every kind of contumely. 
The clergy and the preachers in particular took a pride in vilifying 
her, even to her face. The ringleader in these imndts on the qi^-cn 
Was John Knox, T " I 1 -v. uncontrolled authority in ilm 

Church, and evt n in the civil afiairs of tho nation, mid who triumphed 
iu the contumelious usage of bis sovereign, ills usual appellation 
for tho queen was Jezebel; sod thmigli eha endeavoured, by the 
nroat tmteioufi condescension, to win Lis favour, all her itminur.tirma 
could “make no itnpr «*ston on his obdurate heart, Mai > T v. h so ap, 
co:edition, and education, invited her to liberty and 4 heerfnine**, 
waij curbed mall amusements by the absurd severity oi i --u re* 
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and ?hc found every moment reason to regret her 1 ^ 
ptry from whose maimers She had in her early yoifc 
^ tie liret impressions* 

Meanwhile Klizubcth employed herself in re diluting the affairs 
efl cr o^ni kingdom. She made somje progress in paying those great 
debts which lay upon the crown; sh£y regulated the coin, which had 
hn(.n much debased by her p reduce u-:prs; she introduced into the 
•dom rise art of making gimpOWdeV and brass cannon ; fortified 
her fif .utkre;C®i the side of Scotland; niW frequent reviews of the 
milHia ; promoted trade and navigation ; a&frTSo much increased the 
shipping of her kingdom, both by building vessels of fora* jUrtrif 
and suggesting like under things to the merchant* that *ho was 
jijslly styled the Restorer of Xaval Glory a,, < n of tl 

Nort,io p that so great a princess, wW 

enjoyed sncHsmgrUar felicity and renown, would receive prowls 

of “■Y n » f|! ! TOl forotsa prince tl... arcMuio a arlc,, 
sccoad aoa of the emperor; Owifflir, of the elector palatine 
hr,.-., km* of Wens Adolph, ,!ul;e of Hol.itein; nod the earl of 
Arran ht-; r to »l.c crown 01 Scotland. Even some other own 
cen: tho^h they did not openly declare their pretension* enter- 
turned hope* of .-ucocss. Among the latter, the ,erson most likely 
TTT' r Zr Oftho ^dnh of Northumberland 

SySTilft'JJMS rr? x? 

vmirii. .,»i i«,i« w«™ ln i„s't2"! ,t 

jtav«> all these sui torn a ;■ • . .... ■ —.1 Wr 

p.ursmt ; and c ; tlmight Out d* should the totter alteahthem to 
her interests »Hhey wore still allowed to entertain hope, of succeed- 
mg m their pretensions. 1 

f S ; V* rs? 0f l ) 16 ?* bn “‘ Jo " 111 *tm» threatened not 
on y to involve that country ta a aril war, but also to embroil otl, F r' 

“ the , i nBW!l ' 1110 ‘*"*8° pwdwed in the political par tics t. 
of that country by the death of Francis 11, has beet, „h-eadv men- 
timed. The queen regent had formed the of govemijia- buth 

P^tAc* by playing one against the other: for though religiou was 
H io pretence, ambition and the love of power were the reaf motives 
of tl-.' lenders. But faction, further stimulated by rch-juus *, ; lL 
laUr'l >: on grew too violent to ho controlled. Tim constable, Aim i- 
li'N.x .cy, j"ined himsdf to the duke of Guise: the kin* of i ;vrme 
embraced t)m samo party: and Catherine, finding herself depress. d 
by tills combination, had recourse to Cojirld cn>d the Huguenots * a S 
tlio French pvutestant a were called, who gladly embraced the u 3 W 
turuly of fortifying themselves by her coimicnauoe and protection. 

* Thl* went In a corruption of the Qonvum Ekftjntostnt, ». c 4( JxW 

tejj<ihn liy rjjitli.*' v ^ 
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[idej luligny, and Uic other protosinrd It rulers, flFscmbll 
l/nt fbw to arms: Guise and Montmorency got pc*"! 
fejlfing’s porspiq and constrained the queen-regent to ctiobmcc 
ifpartj: fourteen armies tv are levied and put in motion indif¬ 
ferent parts of Fiance; and each province, cadi city, cadi family, 
was agitated with intestine rage and animosity. The prince of Conde 
applied to Elizabeth for assistance, and offered to put i I avn- into the 
hands of the English, This offer was accepted by Elizabeth, An 
English army took possession of the town, and rendered important 
service to the Huguenots, But the captivity of Condd and Mont¬ 
morency, who were soon afterwards taken prisoners in battle, and 
the assassination of tho duke of Gui ,>c, made both parties anxious for 
peace; and the Huguenots accordingly concluded a treaty with the 
queen-mot]ler without consulting Elizabeth, Thu English queen 
however refused to surrender Havre, and she sent orders to the iol 
of Warwick, the commander of the town, to prepare himself against 
an attack from the now united power of tho French monarchy . The 
plague however crept in among the English soldiersand being 
increased by their fatigue and bad diet, it made suck ravages tl u 
Warwick found himself obliged to capitukd , and to content hi ms; If 
with the liberty of Withdrawing his garrison. To men iso tin- vnisj 
fortune, the infected army brought the plague with them into Eng**, 
land, where it swept off great multltude'C particu!arly in the city of 
London. About 2&QQQ .persons there died Of it iu one year. lili . ;i- 
bet! 1 was now glad to compound matters; and as the queen-regent 
desired to obtain leisure, in order to prepare measures for the Ter¬ 
mination of the Huguenots, a treaty of peace was concluded bet ivti 
the two countries. 

§ t>. In tho convocation which assembled in loC3 the Ivnisd 
'raw put to the Reformation in England, by the e^tablfehniimt o/ 
the 3^ Articles in bite form in which they now exist. The peace 
still continued with Scotland; and even a rmdial frfei bhip .“ctim ti 
to have Iwen cemented lx tween Elizabeth . 1 Mary, These prin¬ 

ce sacs mode profession of tho most entire affection, wrote ainkablo 
letters every week to each other, and hud adopted, in all apjn^amnoe, 
tho sentiments os well as style of sisters. But Clary’s close con¬ 
nexion with tho house of Giium wni: tho ground of just and i - 

rnuiuitiiLh’ jfflluujsy to Elizahet i;. iShe always kLl tin; to.'....... 0 f 

Ecnts that ti fldn-j would satisfy her hut lier espon&tn r sonv English 
nobleman ; and she at last named lord Bob,"ft Dudley, new erected 
cm. 3 ci Leicester, oa 1hr person on whom sho dvatied Lhat Mary's 
choice sbou) 1 £dl* The earl of Leicester, the groat and powerful 
favourite of Elizabeth, possessed all thoHc exterior qualities which 
arc naturally alluring to the fair hex, a handsome peratyi, a « L 
address, and insinuating behaviour; and by means of these act. mi * 
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hrt had been able to blind even the penetJ 
and conceal from her the great defects, or rathe 
fell attended his character. Ho was proud, ir 
, anVUitirvas ■ without honour, without generosity, without 
humanity ; and atoned not for these bad ouaHLies by such abilities 
or courage as could Fit him for that hiph trust and confidence with 
winch sbo always honoured him. Her constant and declared 
attachment to Mm had naturally emboldened him to aspire to her 
hand; and in order to make way for these nuptials, lie was univer¬ 
sally believed to have murdered, in a barbarous manner, Ids wife, 
die heiress of one flobsarl. The proposal of espousing Mary was by 
no means agreeable to him; and be always ascribed it to the con¬ 
trivance of Cecil, his enemy. The queen herself had not any serious 
intention of effecting lids marriage: the earl of Leicester was too 
great a favourite to be parted with ; mid when Mary seemed at last 
f«j hearken > > Eliz&betlbs proposal, this princess receded from her 
"ib-vs. After two years had been spent in evasions and artiFees, 
M Vs subjects and counsellors, and probably herself, began to think 
U mil time that some re an i age were concluded; and l ord Darn ley, 

■ .'U of the carl of Lenox, was the person selected for her consort, 
lie was Maty’s e e Im- j /man, by the lady Margaret Douglas, niece 
Henry VIII,, and was, after Mary, next heir to the crown of 
Cd gland,* He had been bora and educated in England, where the 
' vl of 1 max had constantly resided, since he Lad been bnrdslud by 
ti prevailing power of the house of Hamilton. Elizabeth used all 
her efforts t - prevent H.is marriage. She ordered Darnlcy imme- 
diattily, upon his allegiance, to return to England; threw the 
counters of Lenox and her second eon into the Tower, where they 
? iifTered a ri us confiaoment; seised all Lenox’s English estate ; 
ftod though it was impossible for her to assign one single reason for 
her displeasure, she menaced, and protested, and complained, as if 
ho bad suffered the most gib ratis injury in the world. The 
marriage was celebrated on dub 29 t 1503* It also gave great 
often cu to the Scottish refomv rs, because the family of Lenox was 
btliovecl to adhere to the catholic faith; and though Darnley, who 
now Imre the name of k ing Henry, went often to the established 
church, ho could not, by this exterior compliance, cam the con¬ 
fidence and regard of the ecclesiastics. The earl of Murray, the half- 
brother of Mary, being an ilh y: lima to son of James V., and other 
8cottis3i lord/, Leing &c rt 11y encoiiri• .;.cd by El \ zabeth, had ncourse 
to- arms, Hut the nut a-a was in. no disposition for rebel linn. The 
\ Tig and queen advancing to Edinburgh at the head of thuirormy, 
the rebels found themselves under a necessity of a» Jidoumg their 
country, and of taking shelter in England. Elizabeth, wW**- *die 
* See Hie gen'dogical table, t>. 238. 
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event eo muck to disappoint her expectations, 

)j disavow all connexions with the Scottish malcontent! 
ily by a sudden and violent incident* which, in the » 

: on the ruin of Mary herself, that they were saved from the 
5ur of the Law, 

§ 7* The marriage of the queen of Scots with lord Barflley was bo 
na ural and so inviting in all its circumstances, that it had been 
precipitately agreed to by that princess and her council; and while 
v ' y _ a ^ 1Jre d by big youth nnd beauty and exterior accomplish- 
™T S » fi ' JG had at first overlooked the qualities of hk mind, which 
hiTr' ^°^^ponded to the excellence of his outward figure. She 
v' - 1 - j?, * 51 m Wlfc h benefits and honours; but hating leisure aftcr- 

C f v a 1 1 l 'juark big an A fr iie began to see the danger 

with [ i ’ ^berality, and was resolved thenceforth to proceed 
H ; ’ r..^' rv5eTVc in tliu trust which she should confer upon him. 
^iucrecLV h a ^ ust this prudent conduct served but 13m more to 
neglects L - ? °iSEUst; and the young prince, enraged at her imagined 
the c ,i t '^ " J ' UU : ] bis vengeance against every one whom he deemed 
ij; 'I- 1 * 01 change in her measures and behaviour* There was 

cxt l? ] C0Urt one David who had of laf obtained a very 

Sc K 1 T\^ r ^ c S Tuo of confidence nnd favour with th.o queen of 
j n ~ y ' il ^ u Piedmontese of mean birth, sou of a teacher ct 
secretary for French despatches having incurred her 
* —, promoted Kimo to thatofiicv, which gave him irc- 

approaching her perisem and msMiu&nng him- 
" in 0 i,cr favour. The favourite was of a disagreeable figure, but 
not past Ids youth; and though the opinion of his criminal 
al ^ with Mary might seem of itself ttliTcaaonable* If not 

f'-'t th ° 5 ^'®te U5 husband could find no other means of accounting 
i ^ la k lavish and imprudent kindness w “th which &ho honoured 


/ l ^°» had connecf 1 his interests with t he Roman catholics, 

v &3 the declared enemy of the banished lords ; and by promoting the 
prosecutions against them, ho bad exposed Mmsclf to the 
^^^ty of their numerous friends and retateera. Morton, the 
°r^ c ^ilcr 7 insinuating himself into Dandoy’s confidence, employed 
^ his art to inflame the discontent and jealousy of that prince ; and 
/-^persuaded him that the only means-of freeing himself from the 
ties under w-hich ho laboured was to bring the base stramrer to 
t-J “ fate which ] \ c had so wal1 tneri lid. George Don- ;Uis r nutt iral bro th o r 
countess of Lenox, the lords Rutbven and Lhidos<wq and even 
cail of Lvuox, tb'. king’s father, concurred in the bat advice, 

: wo* despatched to ilie banished lords, who were hovers 

* - Uttap the borders; and they worn invited by the king to return 
their native country. The design, so atrocious in itself was 
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rredj Still more so by tbo cirouin stance which attend' 
Stijmr/ Mary, who was in the sixth month of her pregyggu; 

% in private (March 9, 15G6) with Rjzzio and others of 
fauts. The king entered the room by a private passage, and 
stood at the back of Mary’s chair; lord Ruth veil, George Deng)as, 
and other conspirators, being all armed, rushed in after him; and 
the queen of Boots, terrified with the appearance* demanded of them 
the reason of this rude intrusion. They told her that they intended 
no violence against her person, hut meant only to bring that villain, 
pointing to Ilizzio, to his deserved punishment. Jtizaio, aware of 
the danger, ran lukipd. liijj?, mi stress, and, seizing her hj T tbc.vabt, 
calk i aloud to her for. protection ; while she interposed in his behalf, 
with cries, and menaces, and entreaties. The impatient assassins, 
regardless of h^r efforts, rushed upon, their prey. Douglas, seizing 
Henry’i dagger, stuck it in the body of Ilizzio, who, screaming with 
fear and agony, was tom from Mary by the other conspirators, and 
pushed into the ante-chamber, where he was despatched with fifty- 
six wounds. The unhappy princess, informed of his fate, imme¬ 
diate ly dried her tears and said, she would weep no more, she w ould 
now think of revenge* The insult, indeed, upon her person \ the 
stain attempted to be fixed on her honour; the danger to which her 
IST'j was exposed on account of Her pregnancy, were injuries bo 
atrocious and so complicated, that they scarcely left room for pardon, 
even from the greatest lenity and mercy. 

Mary shortly afterwards brought forth a you, in the epistle of Edin¬ 
burgh (June ID). This event caused the English parliament again 
to press Elizabeth for some settlement of the succession, at which she 
expressed her high displeasure, and eluded the application. It also 
gave additional zeal to the English party which favoured Mary's 
claims. The fricmlj of the queen of Boots multiplied every day; 
and most of the considerable men in England, except Cecil, seemed 
convinced of the uec^ ■' -y of declaring her the successor. litit all 
these flattering prospects were blasted by the subsequent incident ; 
where Mary’s egregious indiscrete ns, or rather at roc tons crimes, 
threw her from the height of her prosperity, and Involved her in 


infamy and in, ruin. 

The cart of Bjjthwell, of a considerable family and poweT in Scot¬ 
land, but a nr in of profligate manners, had of late acquired the favour 
and on tire confidence of Mary; and all her measures were directs 
bv his advice and authority, Reports were spread of more particular 
intimacies between thorn; and these reports gained ground from the 
con tin u atmo or rather increase of W haired towai ds her husband. 
That young prince was reduced to such a state of desperation by the 
negfuctti which he underwent from his queen and the courtiers, that 
he had otic - resolved lo fly secretly into Fiance or Spain, and had 
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a vessel for that purpose. Sullenly, bowevS 

tnpiid to be reconciled to him, after his recovery from a < ^__ 

Shqjived in the palace of Ilolyroc i-bouse, but for sonic 
-rrifson an apartment was. assigned him in a solitary house at scann 
di Unco, called the Kirk of Field. Mary here gave him marks of 
h i ndi i ess and attu ch men t \ she con versed co r* 1 1 al ly wi t h ^ hi m, an d 
ahe lay some nights in a room below his \ hut on the 9th of b ebi nary 
(1567) she told him that she would pass that night in I he palace, 
because the marriage of one of her servants was there to he celebrated 
hi her ptesencc. About two o’clock in the morning the whole 
towr: was much alarmed at hearing a great noise, and was si ill 
more astonished when it was discovered that the noise came 
from, the hiunfa^hoiise. which wa.^ bjpv:. »n by. gUPpo^'dcr; that 
bis dead body was found at some distance in a neighbouring field ■ 
and thit no marks, either of fire, contusion, or violence, appeared 


Open it, 

Ko doubt could he entertained but Henry was murdered; and 
general conjecture soon pointed towards the earl of Both well as the 
author of the crime. But as Ids favour with Mary was visible, and 
Ids power great, no one ventured to declare openly his sentiments, 
Mary’s subsequent conduct jus tided these suspicions. 

Lenox demanded speedy justice on his sou’s e^a^ins. Mary took 
bis demand very literally, assigned only In days for the examination 

the matter, nnd cited Lenox to appear and prove his charge. But 
that nobleman was afraid to trn.it himself iu Edinburgh \ and a? 
Uei ihcr accuser nor witness appeared at the trial, Both we! I v n i 
acquitted. In the parliament which mot two days alter, he was the 
person chosen to carry the royal sceptre ; and no notice wus i ihen of 
tbv king’s murder. On its di? lutlon, several of the nobility signed 
a paper promising to support Both we 11, and recommending him to J 
thv queen oh her husband. Shortly afterwards, Mary raving gone 
lu Stirling to pay a visit to her son, Boltoll assembled a body of 
800 horse, on prepuce of pursuing some robbers on the borders, and, 
Wing waylaid her on her return, be seised her iwrson near Edm- 
burgh aniT&med her to Dunbar, with an avowed design of forcing 
her to yield to bis purpose. bir James Mdri !, one of her retinue, 
was earned"nloUg with her, and says not that ho raw any signs of 
tuluctauoe or constmint: he was even in funned, as ho tdls \i% by 
Both well’s officers, that the whole transaction was managed in 
Winccrt with her. Bbthwefl was fflBtiiad to a sister of the earl of 
Huntley; but a suit for a divorce Utween Bothwell and his Wife 
^opened at the same instant in two different or rather opposite 
oonit s _ one being popish, the other proteshmt; was pleaded, exa¬ 
mine^ arit j decided in four days; and a sentence of divorce pro- 
n °UUced. The marriage was solemn wd by the bishop of Orkney 
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: 3 “pH protestaut, who was afterwards deposed by the c 
h^SQai/dalons complkmcc. 


>testant teachers, who had great authority, had long borne 
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"ah: animosity to Mary’ and the opinion of her guilt was, by that 
means, the more widely diffused, and made the deeper impression on 
the iieople* Some attempts made by Both well, and, as is pretended, 
with her consent, to get the young priuce into his power, excited tho 
most serious attention ; and the principal nobility met at Stirling, 
and formed an association for protecting the prince, and punishing 
tho kings murderers. Having levied an army, they met the faces 
of the queen and Both well at Carbeny II ill T about six miles from 
Edinburgh. Mary soon became sensible that her own troops dis¬ 
approved of her cause, and she saw no resource but that of putting 
herself, upon seme general promises, into the hands of the con¬ 
i’ ■ 1 m t es . She was con ducted t u 1M mbu rgh, amid st t-h e i nsul Is of the 
populace, who reproached her with her crimes, and even held before 
her eyes a banner, on which were painted tho murder of her husband, 
and tiie distress of her infant eon. Meanwhile Bothwell fled unnt-' J 
tended to Dunbar ; and eventually made his escape to Denmark, 

§ 8. The queen of Scots was sent under a guard to tho castle of 
Loch!even, situated in the lake of that name. Elizabeth seemed 
touched with compassion towards the unfortunate queen; and sent 
sir Nicholas Throgmorton ambassador to Scotland, in order to 
remonstrate both with Alary and the associated lords. Ho vui 
instructed to express to her Eiizab -.Vs high db oris fact Ion at her 
conduct, but at the same time to declare that the late events had 
touched Elizabeth’s heart with sympathy; and that she was deter- 
mined not to see her oppressed by her rebellious subjects. At the 
r ijna time he wm to demand that tho punishment of Dumley’s assas¬ 
sins should lie intrusted to Elizabeth, and that Mary’s infant son 
should be sent into England U> be educated. But the associated lords 
were determined to proceed with sever ty, and they thought proper, 
after several affected delays, to refuse tho English ambassador all 
access to Maty, Some were even of opinion that the captive queen, 
should be publicly tried and imprisoned for life, or capitally punished. 
Having selected the carl of Murray for regent, who possessed tho 
confidence of the more zealous reformers, three tiutramenta were 
kc* t to Alary, by ■ ■ne of which she was to resign tho crown in favour 
of her son, by another to appoint Murray peg. nt, by the third to 
make a council which should adroioiuur the government until his 
arrival in Scot laud. The queen of Sc- >is, seeip'i no pros} ct of relief, 
w vi prevailed on, after a plentiful eftudon of f ars, to sign these three 
kidnmicnts; ana in consequence of this forced resignation, tho 
young j-rh c. was proclaimed king by the name of James VT. He 
was s on after crowned at Stirling (July 29, 1507), And the carl of 
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took, in Ills name, the coronation oath ; in which 
pate heresy was not forgotten. The earl of Mnrrajk 
after from I-ranee, and took possession of Ids high office. Ho 
“paid a visit to the captive queen, in which he treated her with great 
har shness ; and the parliament which he assembled, after voting that 
she was undoubtedly an accomplice in her husband s murder, con¬ 
demned her to imprisonment, rn tilled her r< signation of the crown, 
R nd acknowledged her son for king, and . lurray for regent. But 
nuny of the principal nobility from various motives, and all who 
retained any propensity to the Homan catholic religion, formed a 
party in favour of the queen. Meanwhile Mary had engaged, by her 
charms and caresses, a young gentleman, Ggorge; Poipdas, brother to 
the laird of Lochleven, to assist her in escaping. lie conveyed her 
iTf disguise into a small boat, and himself rowed her ashore (May 
1568). She hastened to Hamilton, where her adherents hart already 
assembled ; and in a few days an army of 6000 men was ranged 
umkr her standard. The regent also made haste to assemble feces; 
and notwithstanding that his army was inferior in number to that 
the queen of Scots, he took the held against her. A battle was 
fought at Langsidc, near Glasgow (May 13), which wai K h -ty 
decisive in favour of the regent, and was followed by a total dis¬ 
persion of the queen's party* That unhappy princess fled south- 
Wv:±i from the held of battle with great precipitation, and at last 
embraced the resolution of taking si a. her iti England. She em¬ 
barked qp board a fishing-boat iu Galloway, and landed the smno 
( bay at Workington, in Cumberland, about thirty miles from Carlisle ; 

1 ' '.‘nee she in umed \ atel y despatch ed a in esse nger to L oiu i o ti , noli fy- 
lri g her arrival, desiring leave to visit Elizabeth, and craving her 
protection, inconsequence of former profooions of friendship made 
her by tVjat princess* 

§ P. Elizabeth now found herself in a sit nation when it was 
become ncccssai y to hike some decisive resolution with regard to her 
treatment of the queen of Scots; and upon the advice of Cecil it 
was determined that V..r. should he detained in custody, and 
brought to trial for her husband's murder, A me : ’ wa? accord¬ 
ingly scut to her at Carl!He, expressing the queen's sympathy with 
her in her late misfortunes, but staling that her request cf bung 
allowed to visit Elizabeth could not bo complied with, till she ].n \ 
cleared her*-If of her husband's mjirdeT, of which she v ;m so shrimpy 
accused. So uiM j si-£-e.: d ii check threw Mary into u irsy and thu 
aecf:^ity of her situation extorted from her a <b da rat ion that; she 
^ould willingly justify herself to her sister fi»n :i imputations, 
*J\d would submit her cause to the arbitration of so good a friend. 


This 


ConccasRiu, 


which Mory could scarcely avoid 'without an 


ac" hewiedgment of guilt, was the point expected and desired by 
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pho despatch ad a message to the regentS3 

,, inquiring him Loth to desist from the further proseeuticta, 
Idciris party, and to send some persons to London to justify 
rrndiict with regard to her, Murray might justly l>o startled nt 
receiving a message so violent and imperious ; hut as his domestic 
enemies were numerous and powerful, and England was the sole ally 
which, he could expect among foreign nations, ho found it prudent 
to reply that he would willingly submit the determination of his 
cause to Elizabeth, 

As tiie queen of Scots had subsequently, as well as before, dis¬ 
covered great aversion to the trial proposed, and as Carlisle, by its 
situation on the borders, afforded her great opportunities of contriving 
her escape, she was removed to Bolton, a seat of lord Scraped in 
Yorkshire. The commissioners appointed by fho English court for 
the examination of this great cause were the duko of Norfolk,* the 
earl of Sussex, and mr Ralph Sadler. It would be impossible within 
our limits to enter into the details of this important trial. After it 
had proceeded some time, it was transferred to Ha mpton Court; and 
sir Nicholas Bacon, lord-keeper, the earls of AmnSefand Leicester, 
lord Clinton, admiral, and rir W, Cecil, secretary, were added tu 
the Engl ish commissioners. The regent Murray, alarmed at first by 
reports of Elizabeth’s partiality for the queen of Scots, had kept bad; 
the most grievous part of the accusation against her; but, being 
encouraged by the a ,uranees or Elizabeth, at length accused her in 
plain terms of being an accomplice with Both well in the assassina¬ 
tion of the king: the carl of Lenox too api ared before the com¬ 
missioners, and, imploring vengeance, repeated Murray’s charge. To 
! Ida public and distinct accusation Mary 1 8 commissioners refused to 
reply; and they grounded their silence on very extraordinary reasons. 
They had orders, they fiend, from their unstress, if anything were 
advanced that might touch her honour, not to make any defeiu ., 
os sbe was a sovereign princess, and could not be subject to any 
tribunal r and they required that she should previously V» admitted 
to Elizabeths presence, to whom, and to whom alone, she was 
determined to justify her innocence. As if the conferences had 
b en begun with any other end than to clear her from the acciisn- 
tlunr. of her enemies \ But Elizabeth’s ministers, not satisfied with 
this evasion, and desirous to have proofs of MtuVs guilt, summoned 
Murray before them, and reproved him, in the queen's name, for 
the a Loci oils im- ut&tions which he hod the temerity to throw upon 
his y' Wereign, Murray, thus urged, made no difficulty in producing 
the proofs of bis c surge against the queen ,.f Scots ; and among the 
re? 1 " some We-let tors and son nets of hers to Rothwell, writh n nil su 
her own hand, and two other papers, one written in 1 ..t cwq hand, 

’ Sort of the rv I cf ^iinrijr ted by Henry VtlL 
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subscribed by her and mitten by the earl of Huntlc^ ^ 
yhtph contained a promise of marriage with Bothwell,^ 
pretended trial and acquittal of that nobleman, 

^P^pers, which had been intercepted when the associated lords were 
1' sieging the castle ofEdiribiirgiv, contained incontestable proofs of 
Mary g. criminal correspondence with B<_’ lwoH, of her consent to the 
king 3 murder, and of her concurrence in the violence which Both- 
well pretended to commit open her. The objections made to their 
authenticity arc, in general * of small force; but were they over so 
specious they cannot now he hearkened to, since Mary, at the time 
^ k e U the truth could have been fully cleared, did, in eftect, ratify 
the evidence against her, by recoiling from the inquiry at the very 
critical moment,, and refusing to give an answer to the accusation of 
her enemies* Her cotunussioners, as soon as Murray opened bis 
charge, endeavoured to turn the conference from an inquiry into a 
elation ( and never would make any reply, 
hduabeth, though aho had seen enough for her own isui&factiou, 
waa determined that the most eminent persons of her court should 
a lso he acquainted with these transactions, and should bo convinced 
of the equity of her proceedings. She ordered her privy council, 
together with some of the principal nobility* to be assembled, all 
the proceedings were laid before them : and on the whole, Elizabeth 
^ld thorn, that, as she had from the first thought it improper hat 
after such liorrid crimes were imput’d to her, should bo 
■uuniUt-il toiler presence before slits liad in some measure justified 
itself irom the charge, so now, when her guilt was confirmed by 
m! *ny evidences, and all answer refused, she must, for her part, 
persevere more ^cetidlly in that resolution, Elisabeth ticx: told the 
queen of Scots* commissioners that she must regard Mary a roaolu^ 
1 J U of making no truly at all ms the -strongest- conferribu of guilt; 
uor could they ever U~ deemed her friends who advised her to that 
Method of ju'ooe 'ding. The queen of Scots bad no other subterfuge 
still to demand a personal interview with Elizabeth, a oun- 
Cl - : on which, she was sensible, would never ho granted. Orders 
Hem now given far removing the queen of Boots from Bolton, a place 
surrounded with catholics, to Tutbury, in the county of Stafford, 
v ^here eho wa-i put under the custody of the earl of Shrewsbury. 
Efebeth promised to biry -verything in oblivion, provided Maiv 
Vv oi.tld agree, either voluntarily to resign her crown, or to asao^flite'her 
Su u with her in the government; the ad mi nist ration to remain, 
'^ l ring his minority, in the hands of the carl of Mm:uy But ibat 
k if* h-spirited princess refused all treaty upon, such term a, and 
declared that her last wordB should be those of a queen of frivtlim h 
. 110. %on after the trial of the queen of Scots, the anfbition and 
tTn Pmdunce of the dulm of Norfolk engaged him in a scheme fo: 
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vliicli ia said to have been eUggostcd to him by 

ay, Mary expressed no aversion to the proposal; 

y-HJ^Vj^^aH-ion of Elimhot^ was anticipated, Norfolk, previously 
to applying for her content, gained tbo approbation of the most 
considerable of thn nobility to his sclicrnc. Even the c j nl of 
Leicester, Elizabeth’* declared favourite, pretended to enter zealously 
into Norfolk’s iutorcats, and wrote a letter to Mary, which was also 
signed by several nf the first rank, rccommeilcTmg Norfolk for her 
W fynft j and stipulating conditions for the advantage of both king¬ 
doms^ Alary returned a favourable answer to this application, and 
Norfolk employed himself with new ardour in the execution of Ms 
project. And though Elizabeth's consent was always supposed 
^... a previous condition to the finishing of this alliance, it was 
apparently Norfolk’s intention, when he proceeded such lengths 
without consulting her, to render Iris party so strong that it should 
no longer be in her power to refuse it. She was acquainted with 
the conspiracy through Leicester, and frequently warned the duke. 
to beware ou what pillow he reposed his head; but he never had the 
prudence or the courage to open to her hid full intentions. 

Norfolk was a protesiant; but among the nobility and gentry that 
: L-emed to enter into his views there were many who were zealously 
attached to the catholic religion, and who would gladly, by a com¬ 
bination with foreign powers, or even at the expense of a civil war, 
nave placed Mary on the throne of England. The earls of North¬ 
umberland and Westmorland, why possessed great power in tho 
north, were Ladera of this party; and with other noblomea formed 
a plan for liberating Mary- Norfolk discounted, and even in 
appearance cu pressed, these oonspilicu-s; and in order to repress 
the surmises spread ogamat him, spoke contemptuously to Elizabeth 
of the Scottish alliance. But the Etftpidoas of the government being 
awakened, ho was committed 1*' thf 'Tower, under the custody of sir 
Henry Nevil; and several other 5oG&acu were taken into custody* 
The queen of Scois herself was removed to Coventry; all access to 
hor was, during seme lime, more strictly prohibited j and viscount 
Hereford was joined to the earls of Shrewsbury and Huntingdon iu 
the office of guarding her. 

The earls of Northumberland and Westmorland now attempted a 
, which was put down wit hoot striking a blow; and the leaders 
c fid into Scotland. Great severity was exercised against such as had 
r taken part in this raah enterprise, But the queen was so well 
pleased with Norfolk^ behaviour, who, though in confinement, hod 
rahed levies for her service, that she released him from the Tower, 
allowed him to live, though tinder some show uf confinement, in his 
own house* and oi ly cxacUd a promise from him not to proceed any 
farther in hi a negpeiat Sous with the queen of Scoots. 
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Jabeth now found that slid had reason to expect 1ft 
jHy so long as the Scottish queen remained a prison^ 
idijuuL j and alio entered into a ncgociaii on with Mutray respecting 
er liberation. It is probable that she would have been pleased, on 
” n y honourable or srdb hjrma, to rid herself of a prisoner who gave 

her ro much disquietude. But all these projects vanished by the 
sud den dealh_ nf f hjft regent, who was assassinated, in revenge of a 
private injury, bv a gentleman of the name of Hamilton. (Jan, 
1570). By the death of the regent, Scotland rehj^d into anarchy, 
Mary’s party assembled themselves together, and made themselves 
master of Edinburgh: but Elizabeth despatched an army into 
Scotland to check their progress. Her Hubscqucnfc policy v. as ir11 
tjL duplicity, She played one party against another, and seemed 
Sometimes, to favour Mary, sometimes the party which had set tip 
the young king ; and allowed them to choose his grandfather, Lou ox, 
as regent* The queen of Scots could not but perceive Elizabeth e 
insincerity j and finding all her hopes eluded, was more strongly 
mciud to make, at all hazards, every possible attempt for her liberty 
and security. An incident also happened about tins time which 
tended to widen the breach between Maty find Elizabeth, find to 
incEv-se the vigiUnoo and jealousy of the latter princess* Lope 
1 iu$ Y, t who had succeeded Paul, issued a bull of excomiuvinicati ti 
A gainst Elizabeth, deprived her of all title to the crown, and absolved 
her subjects from tin ir oaths of allegiance (April 1570)* John 
Ablton adixed this bull to the galea of the bishop of London s palace ; 

scorning cither to fly or deny the fact, he was seized arid con- 
f h :aned, and received the crown of martyrdom, for which he seems 
to have, entertained so violent an ambition, 

§ 11* It was at this period that the fioct of the puntruis, who were 
afterwards to play so ^reat a part in the affaire of England, first 
kt-gnn to make themselves considerable. It is computed that during 
iho Marian persecutions BOO prptoatants sought an asylum in Ge^ 
tnony and Switzerland. Among them wore many who, like Hooper, 
had been desirous of carryior reforms in the church of England, 
Specially in the matter of ceremonies and vestments, fur Shot tiiai 
Cm tuner hud done; and disputes upon Ibviwr points broke out in 
1554 among the Marian exiles settled at Frankfort. The exiles 
carried their quarrels back with them into Enel and after the accca- 
aicu of Elizabeth, where they were the origin of dissent, or -Mho 
separation.** These cw i trovei * h a had id ready exeiied such- i«. n 1 n m\ 
ajuong tlic people, that hi some places they refused to frequent the 
churches where the habits and ceremonies were used; would not 
s&luka tlio conforming clergy ; and proceeded ao far m to ravilo them 

* For Itn wx*\mt of the “ Troubles of Fru 1 and ongm of dissen t m 
die English church, see Dyer's L\f4 of CWvin, rii. vib 
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/s, to spit in their faces, ami to use them with all mamkLi 
lie 1 3 ', But there was another set of opinions adopted hy 
Eoselnnovatora, which rendered them in a peculiar no an nor the object 
of Elizabeth’s aversion* The same boll arid daring spirit which nc- 
c >n: panted them in their addresses to the Divinity, appeared m their 
political speculations \ and the principle ofciyil liberty, which, during 
sot no reigns, had been Utile avowed in the nation, and which wore 
totally incompatible with the present exorbitant prerogative, had been 
strongly adopted by this new sect. Indeed so absolute was the au¬ 
thority of the crown, that the precious spark of liberty was hind led and 
preserved by the puritans alone ; and it is to them that the English 
owe the whole freedom of their constitution, Elizabeth neglected no 
opportunity oi depressing those zealous innovators ; and while they 
were sec retty OOun tenon cod by some of her most favoured mini -t - r \, 
Cecil, Leicester, Knolles, Bedford, Walamghara, she was never, to 
the end < f her life, reconciled to their principles and practices* 

§ itL The affairs of religio n were in that age not only the cause 
of internal seditions and rebellious in various states, but also played 
a g‘. d part in ihe foreign policy of kingdoms* The cause of the 
queen of Scots was identified with that of the Homan catholic party 
in Europe, and was secretly fayoOffid by the courts of France and 
Sr. du; and Elizabeth therefore could not regard with indifference 
the events that Were passing in those countries* In France llio 
wars of religion had already broken out, and the respective heads of 
the Homan catholic and Huguenot parties had fallen in the open 
field; the constable Montmorency on the plains of St. Denis, the 
duke of Condd at tlvn battle of Jarnac. But their places were 
supplied by leaders of equal zeal and ability* The young duke of 
Guise was destined to eclipm the fame of his father; whilst, on the 
other side, the indomitable admiral Coligny had placed the young 
(Jotidtf and the prince of Navarre, then only lfi, at die head of 
the Huguenots. To the latter party Elizabeth bad. secretly lent 
assistahee; but in 1570 the court of France concluded a hollow 
peace w ith them, which was only intended to lure them to a surer 
(uul uan-e fatal dest-imtion* Among the other artifices employed toj 
lull the protcatate into a fatal security, Charles IX. of Franco- 
affected to enter into close connexion with Elizabeth* The better to 


deceive her., proposals of marriage were made her with the duke of 
Anjou ■ terms of the contract were proposed, difficulties started and 
- s .moved ; and the two courts, equally insincere, H ough not equally 
culpable, geemed to approach every day nearer to each other in 
thc r demand h and concessions. The queen bod several motives 
for diHsr munition, Beside* the Advantage of discouraging IVtarv'H 
paftieatia by the prospect of an aUkneo between Franco and Eng¬ 
land, Iter situation with Philip demanded her utmost vigilance and 
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jyjr —r-*, «uid the violent authority established in L 
^lU/i^/n-iAde her desirous of fortifying herself even with 
-jTrJp^l^ree of a Ik. vv confederacy, 

^ had left the duchess of Parma governess of the Low 

voimtria| j and the plain good sense and good temper of that prin- 
Ccs *b had she been intrusted with the sole power, would have pro- 
^reed the submission of those opulent provinces, which were lost 
jiotai that refinement of treacherous and barbarous politics on which 
. ^hig of Spain so highly valued himself. The cruellies exercised 
niiiuo of religion, and the establishment of the inquisition, 
excited a disposition to revolt; and Philip determined to lay 
1o ' ^ °f the popular disorders os a pretence for cutircly abolishing 
j. ’ privileges of flic Low Country provinces; and for ruling them 
j'^nccforth with military and arbitrary authority. In the execution 
?' violent design ho employed the duke of Alva, a proper 
bistnunenit in the hands of such a tyrant. All the privileges of the 
province^ the gift of so many princes, and the inheritance of so 
Juany ages, were openly and expressly abolished by edict; arbitrary 
sanguinay tribunals erected ; the counts Egmont and Horn, in 
ate of their great merits and past services, brought to the scaffold ; 

tff all ranks thrown into confinement, and ihenco 
' hvered over to the executioner; and notwithstanding the p'act ■- 
? _ R dimission of all men, nothing was heard of hut confiscation, 
^iprisonmnnt, exile, torture, and death. Elizabeth gave protection 
° rilo Eli’Uiish exiles who took shelter in her dominions ; and as 
- L ''tny pf * iieSiJ were th Q m ^jj industrious inhabitants of the K< th©r- 
L| ^ s j and had rendered that country celebrated for its arts, she 
A ^d the advantage of introducing into England some useful mauu* 
lures, which -were formerly unknown in that kingdom* She 
a0 ^-'zed some Genoese vessels which were carry ing a L.rgo sum of 
moiioy to Alva, and which had been obliged to take refuge iu 2*1 y- 
njeuth and Southampton, These mesi^rcs led to retaliations; bu t 
nothing coaid repair the loss which so well-timed a blow inflicted on 
foe Spanish government in the Low Countries. 
j S 13. Alva revived to revenge the insult by exciting a rebellion 
181 Ihiglaiul, and pn-curing: the marriage of + lu? duke of A'or folk with 
*ho queen of Scots. Norfolk, finding that he had lost the confidt-uco 
favour of Kl.\ tb, was tempted to violate his word, and to 
“Pen anew'his evi’r. sy-;vd <;;cc with fj jc quof Scots. A promisc* nf 
Carriage was renewed between them, and the d \ike \w.a induced fo 
J *rivo Lia consent to enterprises still more criminal. It w, agreed 
^hat the duke of Alva should land with a hr. body of troop« at 
hirwichj where the duke of Norfolk waa tn i ■> ihein will, all his 
riimds; should thence march directly to London, and .oblige the 
r jueen submit to whatever terms the conspirators should please to 
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i her. The conspiracy, however, was discovered hy 
_ \ of Norfolk's, who, being intrusted with a bag of gold 

_transmission to Scotland, became suspicious, and carried 

m letter to Cecil (now lord Burleigh). Three of the duke’s agents 
wore arrested, and confessed the whole truth when tortured. The 
duke was brought to trial, and was condemned of treason by a jury 
of 26 peers. The queen long hesitated to sign his death warrant, 
but at last, at the instance of the Commons, he was executed (JuneJ 
2, 1672), The earl of Northumberland, being delivered up to the 
queen by the regent of Scotland, was also, a few months after, 
brought to the scaffold for his rebellion. 

The queen of Soots was cither the occasion or the cause of all 
these disturbances 5 but as she waa a sovereign princess, Elizabeth 
dur -f not, as yet, form any resolution of proceeding to extremities 
against her. T he parliament was so enraged against her, that the 
Commons made a direct application lor immediate trial and execu¬ 
tion, Elizabeth, however, satisfied with showing Mary the dispo¬ 
sition of the nation, sent to the House her express commands not to 
rl'inl any further at present in the affair of the Scottish queen. 

§ 14, Shortly afterwards there was perpetrated at Paris (Aug. 24, 
1572) that Inhuman slaughter of the piptcsteata which, from the 
day of its execution, lias been called the massacre of St. Oarlkolo- 
m pw. The admiral Coligny, together with about GOO noblemen and 
gentlemen, and nearly 10,000 persona of inferior rank, were 
butchered on this occasion* Charles, in order to cover this barba- 
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too* perfidy, pretended that a conspiracy or the Huguenots to safes 
his person hod tan suddenly detected, nod that ho hedheen 
sitated, for kjs own defence, to proceed to this seventy agarntL them. 
He sent orders to Ednflon, bis ambassador in England, to mk an 
audience, and to give Elizabeth this account of the late transact ion. 
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arks, 


j heard Ha apology without discovering any 
kpy indignation* She blamed the conduct of € holies, - 
.^k^Jbfo of the dangerous situation in which she now stood, she did 
think it prudent to inject all commerce with him. hhe theic^ 
foro allowed even tho negotiations to bo renewed for her marriage 
with tho duke of Aharon, Charles's third brother : those with tho 
duke of Anjou had already boon broken off* Tho nobility and \ 
gentry of England indeed wore roused to such a piioh of resentment, 
that they offered to levy an army of 22,000 foot and 4000 horse, to 
tmjisport them into Franco, and to maintain there sex months at 
t leir own charge; hut Elizabeth, who was cautious in her measures, 
and who feared to inflame further the quarrel between the two rtii- 
r,kfji i by these dangerous crusades, refused her consent, and mode- 
rated the seal of her subjects. But lllizabutl* best security lay in 
\ h * strength of the Huguenots themselves. Tho sect which Chari, s 
rad hoped at one blow to exterminate had soon tui army of 18,000 
men on foot, and possessed in different parts of France above 100 
castlca, or fortresses. By the death ot Charles (May 30, 
1574) without L^sue, at the age of 25, the crown devolvod to Ma 
orotlier, the duked Anjou, now Henry ILL ; but his emu. soU were 
directed by the duke of Guise and his family. Henry wad tadroca 
Increasing Hs powor by acting ns umpire between the two parties, 
however, having formed" the famous L- igue, which, wsthout 
paying any regard to the royal authority, turned at the entire sup¬ 
pression of the Huguenots, tire king was forced to declare him*)f 
the head of it. Elkabeth Mipportcd the Huguenots; but 

it wag gome years before any important transitions took place 
between, her and France, 

The affairs of the Netherlands were in os disturbed ti state as 
those of France* In 1572 the provinces of Holland and Zealand 
revolted from the Spaniards and tho tyranny of Ah a. The prince 
of Orange, who had been declared a rebel, mid whoso ample posses¬ 
sion in the Low Countries had boon counted, emerged from his 
mreatin German v to put hi ms, if at tho head oi the maurgeate j 
and by uni tin" tlw revolted titles in a k me, ho kid the foundation 
of that illustrious commonwealth, <ho ofkpnng or industry and 
liberty whnse anus and policy long made so si-ml a figure in every 
t^ns^iian of Europe. Tho history of the memorable struggle of the 
prints of Crange against tlie duke of Alva and his sucoesBore cannot \ 
bo related in tlM pkoe. The Hollanders, anxious to secure the 
Stance of Eliaabefcb, offered her the possession and sovereignty of i 
their provinces, if she would exert her power m thou- dekucc. But / 
as an open war with the Spanish monarchy was tbs appuent enuac- 
qneace of her accepting this offer, she refused, in pOBtivu terms, the 
sov. i her; and she at present confined her efifcrk in 



fyvopr to an attempt at a mediation with Philip* But 
dtorwards, Elizabeth, seeing from the union of nil th 

fair prospect of their making a long and vigorous defence 
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i : ;;iinst Spain, no longer scrupled to embrace the protection of their 
liberties • sho concluded a treaty with them in which she Stipulated 
to assist? them with 5000 foot and 1000 horse, and to lend them 
1 00,0002,, on receiving the bonds of Home of the most considerable 
towns of the Netherlands, for repayment within the year (1577) 

§ 15, During these years, while Europe was almost everywhere in 
r :mat commotion, England enjoyed a profound tranquillity—owiu* 
chiefly to the prudence and vigour of the queen’s administration and 
to the wise precautions which she employed in all her measure* 
Ky means of her rigid economy she paid all the debts which she 
found on the down, with their Full interest, though some of these 
fbhh had been contracted oven during the rei-n of her father. 
Some loans, which she had exacted at the commencement of her 
rei;:n, were repaid by her—a practice in that age somewhat im- 
usuai *. I J lIriu " t,li3 rcacealde and nniform government England 
™ r!U f c * ftw matcnals for hisJpry; and except the small part which 
LnzalKsth took m foreign transactions, there scarcely passed any oc¬ 
currence which requires a particular detail 
Hiilip, though he had not yet come to an open nipt me with the 
qneom was every day, both by the injuria which ho committal and 
> - t: r d, more exasperated against her. That he might retaliate the 
assistance which she gave to his rebels in the Low Countries, he had 
sent, under the name of the pope, a hotly of troops into Ireland, for 
the purpose of fomenting a rebellion (1579), When the English 
nmbnssaqdr made complaints of this invasion, he was answered bv 
like complaints of the piracies committed by Francis Drake, a bold 
who had assaulted the Spaniards :n the place where they 
deemed themselves most secure, in the New World, Drak< p with 
th- qw -rda consent and approbation, svt sail from Plymouth in 
1577, with four ships and a pinnae , on board of which were 164 
able sailors. Ife passed into the South Sea by the Straits of Ma¬ 
rian, and, attacking the Spaniards, who expected no enemy in 
f 1 ’v quarters, he took many rich prizes, and prepared to return 
w s th the 1 -,x! ty whicl i he had acq aired. Ap preh cn rive o f bri ng m ter - 
copied by the or my if he took the fuinio way homewards hy which 
•«e had reached the 1 ‘adfic Ocean, he ptftamptcd to find a pa&w* hy 
tiie north of California j and failirg in that enterprise, ho net sail for 
t he Kv' t Indies, and returned safely hy the Cape of Good Bop. 
He vaa the first Englishman who sailed round the globcTand the 
hrst command-r-iii-eldef; for Magellan, whose ship executed the 
haiuf! ndveriuro, died its Id ■ passafg*. His name Iwcame celebrated 
on acocnnt of sc bold and fortunate an attempt; but many, appro- 
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'tho resentment of the Spaniards, endeavoured to 
■m that it would bo more prudent to disavow the ertk 
„ 5tl tirake, and to restore the treasure. But Elizabeth, who 
isred valour, and was allured by the proepeol of Bearing in thc| 
determined to countenance that gallant sailor: she conferred 
on 1 iim the honour of knighthood, and accepted of a banquet from 
him at Deptford, on buanl the ship which lsad achieved so memo- 
mhb a voyage, 

duke of Alcnpon, now created duke of Anjou, had never 
cm i rely dropped his pretensions to Elizabeth ; m l that princes, 
-inugb her suitor was nearly 25 years younger than herself, and had 
^ vnr ^edgc oflmr person but by pictures or descriptions, was still 
r 1 i * ^ith the imago which his addresses afforded her of love and 
hh f The d uko o f A jnjp ai, encouraged by the accounts sent 

^ l he queen*-} prepossessions in Ids tbvoor, paid her scoretly a 
^rot'll wich; uud after somo conference with her, the pur- 
though V p' C ^ ^ 110 i known, he departed jfl579). It appeared that, 
bri iP 13 ^ lrc vob not advantageous, lu had lost no ground by 
_ Q o personally known to her;, and soon after she commanded her 
draw up the terms of a contract tit m uTriujc, which 
1 T^ 1 ° sj-irweks-after the ratification of the articles* 

a za>: -th, however, though she had proceeded thus far, betrayed 
p C03lst ’iut vacillation of purpose; and not only the court ol 
^rcuice, but Walsingham himeolf, Burleigh, and all In r wisest 
r^^Stere, were in amazement, doubtful where this contest he! ween 1 
n ,* 1 n Atk?ll and reason, love and amid don, would at last terminate* 

\ of the Netherlands chose the duke of Anjou their 

^ Pernor* and having been successful in raisin ; the siege of Cum- 
j 1 ' }') he put hia army info winter-quartern, ard come over to Eng- 
Ul order to prosecute his suit to the queen. The reception 
\ l 'f l ho nut with made him expect entire success. In the mi lit 
the 7 ^imp which attended the anniversary of her accession (Nov, 
r C 1581)^ sl,e was seen, after long-nod intimate discourse with him. 
l ° toko a ring from her own Auger, and put it upon Ins ; and nil the 
dictators concluded that in this ceremony she bad given him a 
promise of marriage, and was even ih dreus of C utfying her iuten- 
l0 bs to all the world. Bu f Die combat of her sentiments was not 
fUtirely over j her a mbit Eon* a* welt os prudence, rinsing itself by 
intervals, still filled her breast with doubt cr.d hesitation; and 
ihfi was observed to jmss several nights without any nh&p or 
r,i i; ri ’r? k At last lur settled habits f prudence and ambition pro -1 
' a ih ■ L over her temporary inclination ; and having evnt for lh< i du 1 ■ 
k:f Anjou, she had a long conference with him in private, where she 
'Opposed to have made him apologies for breaking her former 
•^"^gvrncnts He c"prosed great disgust on i *» leaver.;r ; threw 
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nng which she Lad given hi in, and uttered many curs' 
utility of women, and of islanders (1682). 
s '2^-§s3>r Several con sp iracies in which the Jesuits were active* some 
real, others imaginary, had excited the suspicion and vigilance of the 
government, and were imputed to the intrigues of the queen of 
Sco‘s j and ns her name was employed in all of them, the council 
thought that they could not u m too many precautions against the 
danger of her claims, and the restless activity of her temper* An 
assentation was set on foot l>y the earl of Leicester and oilier 
courtiers, to defend the queen, to revenge her death, or any injury 
committed against her, and to exclnde from the throne all claimants, 
by whose suggestior| or for whose behoof, any violence should be 
offered to her majesty. Tho queen of ftcots was sensible that this 
association wtw levelled against her; and to remove all suspicion 
from herself, she also desired to subscribe it, Elizabeth, 11 at she 
might the more discourage malcontents, by showing them the coo- 
cuiTcnco of the nation in her favour, summoned a new parliament, 
and she mot with that dutiful attachment which she expected (Nov. 
23, 15^4). The association was confirmed by parliament, and a 
clause was added, by which the queen was empowered to name 
commissioners for the trial of any pretender to the crown, who 
. should attempt or imagine any invasion, insurrection, or assasslna- 
lion against her. And for the greater security, a council of regency* 
in case of the queetda violent death, was aptainted to govern the 
kingdom, to settle the succe ssion, and to take vengeance for that act 
of treason. A severe law was also passed that all Jesuits and popish 
priests should depart the kingdom within 40 days ; and the exereiio 
of the catholic relLIon, wluch had formerly been prohibited under 
lighter penalties* and which was in many instances connived at, was 
totally suppressed. In 15 4 >B n popish seminary for rehigcc priests 
bad been established at Don ay, under the anprices of Philip, and 
directed by the Jesuits, whence the priests were continually passing 
Into England, to keep alive the expiring faith, and sometimes to 
excite audition, Tims Parsons and Campion, two Jesuits, had made 
themselves busy hi England in 15hl, respecting pope Pius 1 hull of 
excommunication;; and the latter, having been detected ia teaser.’ 
able practices, was publicly executed. Hence the necessity for these 
new laws. 

But the most material subject agitated in this session was the 
court jof.-nccl^Uiatteal commission, and tho oath e.y officio, as it 
was called, exacted by that court. This is a subject of such im¬ 
portance as to merit some explanation* The first primate after the 
queerfs accession was Parker, a man rigid in ecxacUng conformity 
to the established worship* imd in punishing, by fine or depriva¬ 
tion, all the puritanical el orgy men who attempted to innovate any- 
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habits, ceremonies, or liturgy of the cluiv* 
t :j ' a nd was succeeded by Grind.;!, who, as h 
inclined to the new sect, was with great difficulty brougia 
the laws against them, or to punish the nonconform mg 
^ ? ^ c . doclmed obeying the queen’s orders for the suppression 
andf^ or assemblies of the zealots in private houses; 

^ l0r lhlS , offimce 8he had, by an order of the star-d .amber, 
^ icstered him from his archiepiscopfll function, and confined him 
deh iT ■ V,>I i ^ 0Usi? ' Upon his death, which happened in 1583, she 

she r TaiU ?J m } 5° into the same error in her nest choice j and 
ii.discd ) ’ ^ hjtgift, a Jealous churchman, who had already sig- 

t 0 C .. ] H . r . nii P®* 1 * n controversy, and who, having in vain attempted 
their ^ lTiC10 Puritans by argumeut, was now resolved to open 

hlg an d by the execution of penal statutes. By 

ail v of H • ^ Ueen ’ ^ ue d a new commission more arbitrary than 

a PPoii 3 t .^ 0rrQe:r > &nd conveying more unlimited authority. i>he 
inisdc^-- ^ commissioners, 12 of whom were bishops : 3 com- 
tev-4, i m:i ’^ 11 qtmrum, and the jurisdiction of the court ex- 
more -' r W ^°S° kingdom, and over all orders of men, though 

Were ^ 1 lcU ar lv directed against the clergy. The connntFsioners 
^d tn^ 0 VUm M° reform all errors, heresies, schisms; 

directed to make inquiry, not only by the legal 
^iiieh' ri °* ^ Ul ’ cs «Mi witnesses, but by all other means and ways 
any |1( T c onld devise. Where they found ren-v-n to suspect 
VwhnTi? t1)ey administer to 1 Jin an oath called cj; >(ficw t 

b§ q tj. C l ) le bound to answer all questions, and might thereby 
Wot,;] acc;ll * e himself or his most intimate friend. In a 

cinv* T s C0llr ^ was a real itnjufsition t except that it could not 
* oy torture, Censure and deprivation were its usual punish- 
Uit- 4 ^ 1 anr l sometimes it resorted to fine and imprisuLUttcnt; but 
rcr Ve ^ the whole const; tut ion of the court, were always 

tiirr^ r m illegal by the courts of law. In a speech from the 
fur T'' J en ^ °f the session the queen, reproved the Commons 

yj 1 ;°' lf hing upon ibis grievance in their petition; and so far from 
h ^ displeasure of the parliament, grants], before tho end 
r, :1 . a ntw oorexnission, in which -she enlarged, rather than 
•framed, the power* of f-. commissioners. The act n . unst 
j suhfi; i i(1 ] seminary priests was violently opposed by one Parj r 
■ received the queen's pardon for a crime by which ]iu wna 
to capital punishment. Having obtained ponuf dun to 
j tUP ^f, ho retired to Milan, where, according to bis own couf* asion 
I J persuaded by a Jesuit that he could not perform n more 
k^todons action than to taka away Lho life of his sovereign and 
, 1 nnd his design, having been communicated to the 

H 1 ibrough cardinal Como, received the approbation of the holy 
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n hi a return to England Pony communicated liis 
Ktville, by whom it was betrayed to the ministers, a: 
^demnod and executed os a traitor (15So) 

„jj. These bloody designs now appeared everywhere as the 
result of that bigoted spirit by which the two religious, especially 
the Homan, catholic, were at this time actuated. About the earn® 
time Balfausw Gerard, a Burgundian, undertook and executed the 
same design against the prince of Orange; and that great man 
perished at Delft, by the lands of u desperate assassin* TW 
states of the Netherlands now renewed their offer to Elisabeth, of 
acknowledging her for their sovereign, on condition of obtaining 
her protection and assistance. Elizabeth declined tins proposal; but 
being determined not to permit, without opposition, the total sub¬ 
jection of tT^p revolted provinces, she accepted the protectorate, and 
agreed to's nd over an army to their assistance (1685). The carl 
of Leicester was sent over to Holland, at the bead of the English 
auxiliary forces, Elizabeth, finding that an open breach with 
Philip was unavoidable, resolved not to leave him unmolested m 
America, A fleet of 20 sail was equipped to attack the Spaniards 
iti the West Indies, of which sir Frauds Drake was appointed 
admiral* They made several 0711 quests; and sailing along the 
coast of Virginia, they found tho small remains of a colony which 
Sind been planted there by sir Walter Raleigh, and which had gone 
extremely to decay. This was the first attempt of tho English to 
form : uch settlements; and though they have shy* surpassed all 
European nations, both in the situation of their colonics, and in the 
noble principles of liberty and industry on which they arc founded, 
they had here been so unsuccessful, that the miserable planters 
abarsImod their settlements, and prevailed on Drake to carry them 
with him to England. He returned with so much Hchcs os encou- 
1 ;iged tho volunteers, and with such accounts of the Spanish ft’Cflk- 
ncJKl in those countries as served extremely to inflame tho spirits of 
the nation to future enterprises* 

Leicester's operations were much less successful than those of 
Drake. This man possessed neither courage nor capacity equal to 
ihe trust reposed in him by the queen; and as he was the only 
bad choim sho made for any considerable employment, men 
naturally believed that she had here been influenced by an affection 
$li i 1 T [lore par tinl t h ■ n 13 at of friendsh i p. 1 1 e gained indcod ad van- 
tr^es at fir- f, but failed in an attempt hidi he made open Zutphcu. 
in a skirmish under Lie walls of thL town sir Thilip Sydm y was 

mortally won old, and soon after died (Sept. 22, 1566), This 
; r mx is demerit A by the writers of that age as the rue d perfect 
model of m scromplLhcd gentlemen that could be formed even 
liy tlw wanton imagination of poetry or fiction. Virtuous con- 
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itc conversation, heroic valour, and elega-*- erudij 
;t to render him the ornament and delight of the , 

*: ix ^ tUd credit which he possessed with the queer) 

of Leicester was wholly employed in the oncoun^meut 
^hius and literature, Ins praises have been transmitted with 
advantage to posterity* No person was so low as not to become 
f\ object of his humanity. After this hist action, while he was 
on the field mangled with wounds, a bottle of water was 
wrought 1dm to relieve his thirst; but, observing a soldier near 
. m hi a liko miserablo condition, he said, “This man's necessity 
ut still greater than mineand resigned to him the bottle of 
water. 

§ Ifh Some priests of the English seminary at Rh&u bid 
wrought themselves up to a high pitch of rage nod,animosity 
'hjaiiiiit tho queen. Intoxicated with admiration of the divine 
I'OWcr and infallibility of the gope, they revered his bull, by which 
‘-^ommuiiicaicd and deposed her. ‘ The assassination of hero- 
lCil , 50 Vf, roigns, and of that princess in particular, was represented 
/l e tnost meritorious of all enterprises; and they taught that 
' ^soever perished in such pi on a attempts, enjoyed, without dis- 
Jp 1 Serious and never-fading crown of martyrdom. I'y such 

they ins Ligated John Savage, a man of tepornle courage 
i■ , 10 served some years in tho Low Countries, to attempt t.ic 
°f Etizabotli; and this assassin, having made a vow t > i cl ’ se " 
in his design, was sent over to England, and recommended to 
. 007 J 'idonee of the more zealous catholics. About the some 

time John Ballard, a priest of that send nary, when on a mission m 
England and Scotland, had observed a spirit of mutiny and rebel- 
um to l^i very prevalent among the Homan catholic devotees in 
countries" and had founded on that disposition the pro]-cl of 


doth 


roning Elizabeth, and of rcstorin; 


Pv fore* of arms, the exercise 


tlj u ancient religion. Hendon, the Spanish ambassador at Paris, 
Btron.g]y encourr red Ballard to hope for succour*. He accordingly 
^turned to England in the disguise of a soldier, and assumed the 
mitnfj of captain Fortescuei and he bent his endeavours to e fleet at 
enco the project of an assassination, an insurrection, and an invasion 
(15BfJ), With this view t addn ; \ 1 dm # 1 f to AnLhoiiy 1 kbit 
a yotms gent icniau of a good family and fortune, w ho had dis- 
Covered m c xccUout capacity, and was accomplished in literature 
be yon 4 most of his years or station. Babingtou had before boon 
CQ gftgcd with one Morgan in a secret eorre qxmdenee with the quocc 
of Seota; \mi niter eko was put midi' the custody of sir Annas 
*Wet, ' m & reduced to a more rigorous eonhmumiiL, he had 
desisted from every attempt of that nature. When Ballard began 
L| open his intentions to Batangton, ho found his Bed suspendol 
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uislicd ; his fonuer ardour revived on the mention o: 
/which seemed to promise kuccess % the cause of Mai 
s catholic religion* Ballard proceeded to discover to him 
undertaken by Savage, and was well pleased to observe, 
that, instead of being shocked with the project, Babmgton only 
thought it not secure enough when ini rusted to one single band, 
and proposed to join five others with Savage in this deflorate enter- 
\r \ >e* In prosecution of these views, Ikibington employed himself 
in increasing the number of his associates, as he aimed at the 
deliverance of tlio queen, of Scots at. the very same instant when 
Elizabeth should be assassinated \ and be secretly drew into tho 
conspiracy many catholic gentlemen discontented with tho present 
government* 

These desperate projects had not escaped the vigilance of Eliza¬ 
beth’s council, particularly of "Walsingham, secretary of state, who 
by means of spies had got a hint of the designs entertained by the 
fugitives, but the bottom of the conspiracy was never fully known 
iill Gifford, a .seminary priest, came over, and made a tender of Ids 
services to Wakingbam, By his means the discovery became of 
the utmost iAortance, and involved the fate of Mary as well as of 
those zealous partisans of that- princess* Babington and his associ¬ 
ates employed Gilford lo communicate their design to the queen of 
Scots, and Gifford, immediately applied to Walsingh&m, that the in- 
t. v; •; of that minister might forward his secret correspondence with 
Mary. Gifford found a brewer who supplied Pan lot’s family with 
ah ; and bribed hi m to convey letters to tho captive queen. Tho 
letters, by Paulet's contrivance, worn thrust through a chink in the 
wall, and answers were returned by the same conveyance. Ballard 
and Jlabington v.< re at first diffident of Gifford’s fidelity; and to 
make trial of him, they gave him only blank papei* made up like 
letters; but finding by the answers that these had been faithfully 
delivered^ they laid aside all further scruple, and conveyed to Mary 
by his bauds the particulars of the whole conspiracy. Mary replied 
that she approved highly of the design 3 that the gentlemen Might 
expect all the rewards which it should ever bo in her power to 
col:for! and that the death of Elizabeth was a necessary rircum- 
stance, before any attempts were nude, either for her own deliver¬ 
ance or an insurrection. These and other letters were carried by 
Gifford to secretary Walebigham, and copies taken of them. At 
length Ballard was seized; and Babington, observing that he was 
watched, made his escape, and gave tho alarm to the other oonspiru- 
, U: ‘ 3 . They all took to flight., covered themsdvea with several 
di.HgiiiseSj and lay concealed in St. John's-wood and other pi aces, 
hut were £0on discovered and thrown into prison. In their emmioa- 
lious tiny contradicted each other, !uid the leaders were obliged 



_ _ confe&aon of the truth. Fourteen wore condom in-* 

whom Revon acknowledged the crime on their trial :i 
convicted by evidence. 

?Ld§ 2 i(E The lesser conspirators being despatchcd s measures were 
taken, after much deliberation, for the trial and conviction of the 
queen of Hoots, She was conducted to Fotheringay castle in the 
county of Northampton, which it was determined to make the last 
stage of her trial and sufferings. Her two secretaries, Nau, a 
Frenchman, and Curie, a Scot, were immediately arrested: her 
papers were sent up to the council, among which were found many 
letters from persons beyond sea, and several too from English noble¬ 
men, containing expressions of respect and attachment. It waa 
resolved to try Mary, not by the common statute of treasons, but by 
an act which bad passed the former year with a view to this very 
event ; and the queen, in terms of that act, appointed a commission, 
consisting of 47 noblamen and privy counsellors, and empowered 
^ m to examine and pass sentence on Mary, whom she denominated 
t.2Q lat c queen of Scots, and heir to J ames Y* of Scot laud. Man at 
rat refused to answer, pleading her royal dignity; but the com- 
tnissionera would not limit this objection; and at length, by a 
Well-timed speech of air Christopher Hatton, the vtco-ehamborMn, 
6 ho was persuaded to answer before the court, though, on her fits! 
^ppearjince before tile commit si on era, she renewed her protestation 
Against the authority of her judges. The only port of the charge 
J-hich Mary positively denied was her concurrence in the design of 
fascinating Elizabeth. This article, indeed, was the most heavy, 
the only one that could fully justify the queen in proceeding to 
Extremities against her. In order to prove the accusation, there 
was produced the following evidence ; copies taken in secretary 
'■ idfiinghfun^ office *.f the intercepted Liters between h - and 
^'■'ington, in which her approbation of the murder was clearly 
expressed, the evidence of her two secretaries, Nau and Curie, who 
lu; l CunfuRjd, without being put to any tortur , both that sho 
tecclved these letters from Babingtou, and if 't they bad written 
too answers by her order ; the coufc$gten of Bnbiugton that no had 
W ritten the tetters and received the answers ; and the confession of 
dullard and Savage that Eabington had showed them these letters 
°f Mary written in the cipher which had been settled between 
1 ll ®m. Her reply consisted chiefly of her own dehial, and an iuslnu- 
Jdjtifj gf f3 r ff er y against Wald ogham , which wild indignantly rc- 
F^Ld, and width she afterwards withdrew, Such a defence cannot 
r,v Mh against so overwhelming a weight of testimony ; nor m it 
Ftol«abi e that she should have been made only j>arf Salty acquainted 
the nature of the conspiracy. Having finished the trial, the 
^^mnissioners adjourned fvom Fothcringay castle, and met in the 
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_ cr at London, where they pronounced sentence o. 
■/queen of Scuts, and confirmed it by their seals ami tui 
5 (Oct* 25, 15&G), 

i^quten had now brought affairs with Mary to that situation 
which she had long ardently desired; hut she foresaw the invidious 
colours iti which this example of uncommon jurisdiction would be 
represented by the numerous partisans of Mary, and the reproach to 
which she herself might he exposed with all foreign princes, perhaps 
with all posterity. She therefore pretended the utmost reluctance 
to proceed to the execution of the sentence; affected the most 
toedT sympathy with her prisoner; displayed all her scruples and 
difficulties j rejected the solicitation of her courtiers and ministers' 
and affirmed that, were she not moved by the deepest concern for 
her people's safety, she ufmM not hesitate a moment in pardoning 
all the injuries which she herself had received from tho queen of 
Ho'iuu I ]mt tho voice ol her people might Tie more audibly heard 
in demand of justice upon Mary, she summoned a new |xirlia- 
mciit ; aud she knew, both from tho usual dlspudtions of that 
assniLbly T ar.d from tho influence of her ministers over them, that 
should not want the most earnest solicitation to consent to that 
measure which was so agreeable to her secret inclinations The 
< j, erd. answered her expecta! ions; tho sentence against Mary was 
unanimously ratified by both Houses; and an application was voted 
t i obtain Elizabeth’s consent to its publication and execution. She 
gave an answer, ambiguous, embarrassed ; full of real artifice and 
seeming irresolution; and the begged them to think once a^ain, 
whetjier it were possible to find any expert, besides the death of 
queen of Scots, for securing the public tranquillity. The par¬ 
liament, in obedience to her commands, took the affair again under 
consideration, but could find no other possible expedient. The 
queen then published the sentence by proclamation; and this act 
seemed to ho attended With the unnnimons and, hearty rejoicings of 
the people (lac. 6), When the sentence was notified to her, Mary 
was nowise dhmayed at the intelligence i and as she was told that 
her death was demanded by the protestants for the establishment of 
their faith, she insisted that she was really a martyr to her rdimom 
and was entitled to alt the merits attending that glorious character. 
Li tier last letter to Elizabeth, which was full of dignity, without 
departing from that spirit of meekness and of charity which appeared 
mtable to this concluding scene of her unfortunate life, ste pro- 
(t rjv d m petition for averting the fatal sentence: on tbo contrary* 
sne^c:. pressed her gratitude to ilea van for thus bringing to a speedy 
pi riod her l- 1 and lamentable pilgrimage. She merely desired to 
be buried in bianco, and made some requests in favour of hot 
servants. The king of Fi.viico ttfltit an ambassador to intercede fur 
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Mary, but without success. The interposition! 

; of Scots, though not able to change Elizabeth's dctl. 
OJt^eincd, on every account, to merit more regard* As sooi^ 
Scs beard of the trial and condemnation of his mother, lie sent 
Sir William Keith, a gentleman of bis bed-chamber, to London, and 
wrote a letter to the queen, in which be remonstrated, h\ very severe 
termsj against the indignity of the procedure. Soon after, James 
sent the Master of Gray and sir Robert Melvil to enforce the remon¬ 
strances of Keith, and to employ with the queen every expedient of 
argument and menaces. Elizabeth however ; ;U retained her reso¬ 
lution of executing the sentence against Mary; and it in believed 
that the Master of Gray, gained by the enemies of that princess, 
secretly gave bin advice not to spare her, and undertook, in all 
events, to pacify his master. 


§ 21, When Elizabeth thought that as many imjwrtumtics 1:nd 
l^ean used, and as much delay interpos'd, as decency required, she 
n t last determined to cany the sentepoe into execution ; hut even in 
this final resolution she could not proceed without displaying a new 
scene of duplicity and artifice. In order to alarm the vulgar, all sort" 
of rumours were dlfipdjcsed respecting invasions from Ibroice, Spain, 
find Scotland, and of attempts and project h against the qn- en's lif'. 
Elisabeth, affecting to be in terror and perplexity^ was observed to 
much alone, pensive at id abenfc, and sometimes to mutter to her- 
half sentences importing the difficulty and distress to which she 
wna reduced, She ordered secretary Davison privately to draw a 
- arrant for the execution of the queen of Beets, but next da)' she 
enjoined him to delay; and when Davison told her that the warrant 
had already passed the great seal, she scorned to bo somewhat fteved, 
atl d blamed him fur his precipitation; but the council persuaded him 
t° send off the warrant, and promised fo jti ;lify his conduct, and to 
take on themfleiyea tbc whole blame of this m asure* The warrant 


was accordingly despatched to the earls of Shrewsbury and Kent, 
Rnd Borne others ordering them to p^e the sontenoe exec uted upon 
Uni queen of Scots, 

Tho two ends came to Potberingay crvUlo, and, being introduce 1 to 
Mary^ informed her of their ooruxni&’iui], and desired her to preiftrc 
% death next morning »t eight o’clock. She seemed nowise turn- 
fi f d, though somewhat surprised, with tho intelligence. She said, 
with a cheerful and even a smiling countenance, that she did not 
Uiinfe the queen, her shier, would inve consented to her ib 
bavo executed the sentence .against a parson not subject to tho hws 
jurisdiction of England, <£ But 1 * ouch i.; her will,** said she, 
11 death, which puts an end to alt my miseries, shad be to me most 
^comc ; nor can I esteem that soul worthy tbc felicities, of heaven 
Mheh cannot support the body under the honors o t the kst pnasa^ 
fi ^ULiNU, q 
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Psfui mansions.” AVIion the earls Lad left her she ol, 
hfi Iiast-i ned, that she might have the more leisure aff m 
ke fevv affairs which remained to her in this world, an' .. 
-»—-- ! for her passage to another* Sho supped sparingly, as her 

manner usually was, and her wonted cheerfulness did not even desert 
her on this occasion* She comforted her servants under the affliction 
which overwhelmed them, and which was too violent for them to 
conceal it from her. Towards morning she arose and dressed her¬ 
self iu ^ rich habit of silk and velvet, the only one which she bad 
reserved to herself. Having passed into the hall, where was erected 
the scaffold covered with black, she saw with an undismayed coun¬ 
tenance the executionersand all the preparations of death. Here her 
old servant, sir Andrew Mclvil, took an affecting leave of her The 
warrant for her execution wat then read to her; and during this core- 
nmuyshe was silent, bat showed in her behaviour indifference 
and unconcern as if the business had nowise regarded her* Before 
the executioners performed their office, the dean of Peterborough 
stepped forth j and though the queen frequently told him that ho 
needed not concern himself about her, that she''was settled in the 
undent catholic and Homan religion, and that she meant to Jay down 
her Life in defence of that faith, lie still thought it his duty to pei 1st 
in Iks lectures and exhortations, She now began, with the aid of 
her two women, to disrobe herself ; and the executioner aho lent his 
ffiiml to assist them* She smiled, and said that she was not accus¬ 
tomed to undress herself before so large a company, nor to be served 
1 a ?uch valets. Her servants, eceing her in this condition, ready to 
lay her head upon the block, burst into tears and lamentations. Shu 
turned about to them, put her finger upon her lips as a sign of im- 
podug sitau* upon them, and, having given them Iter blessing de- 
Pirul thorn to^rny for her. Ono of her maids, whom she had appointed 
i w th; t purpose, corned her eyes with a handkerchief; eho laid Im- 
self down without any sign of fear or trepidation, and her head was 
severed from her body at two stroke by the executioner. He in¬ 
stantly held it up to the spectators, streaming with blood and agitated 
with the conrfifiions of death. The dean of Peterborough alone 
exclaimed, “So perish all queen Elizabeth’s enemies!” Tbs earl 
of Kent alone replied, “Amen!” The attention of all the other 
spectators was fixed on tbo melancholy scene before them, and aeal 
and flattery alike gave place to present pity and admiration of the 
1 piling princess (Feb, 8, 1587), 

Thus perished, in the 45th year of her ago and 19th of her cap¬ 
tivity in England, Mary queen of Scots, a woman of great accom¬ 
plishments both of body and mmd, natural as well as acquired, but 
unfortunate in her life, and during one period very unhappy in her 
conduct. In order to form a just idea of her character, we must sat 
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)ko part of lie* conduct, white E ] l0 abandoned lierJL 
gmida^C of a profligate man ; and must consider these fruits, 

them to he imprudences or Crimea, as the result Tf an 
d&xpllcabk though not uncommon inconstancy in the human mind 
of the frailty of our nature, of the violence of passion, and of the 
influence which situations, and sometimes momentary incidents have 
oh persons whoso principles are not thoroughly confirmed by csjKiti- 
enee and reflection. An enumerat ion of her quali ties might cany the 
appearance of a panegyric; an account of her conduct must in some 
parts wear the aspect of severe satire and invective. 

§22, When the queen was informed of Mary’s execution she 
aiicctcd the utmost surprise and indignation. She put herself in 
h-op mourning, and she was seen perpetually bathed in tear?, and 
surrounded only by her maids and women. None of her ministers 
nr counsellors dared to approach her ; or if any had such tcnierity, 
8 lc ' chased, them fmm her with the most violent expressions of rags 
-tiid resentment; tiny had all of them been gu^v of an unpurdon- 
» e crime in putting to death her dear sister and kinswoman, con” 
trH p r to her fixed purpose of which they were sufficiently apprised 
and acquainted. No sooner was her sorrow bo much abated as to 
wave room for reflection than she wrote a letter of apology to the 
huig of Scotg ■ and in order the bettor to appease Mm, she com; 
a ?ison to prison, and ordered him to be tried in the star-chamber 
^' r lua misdemeanour* He was condemned to imprisonment during 
j 0 ffnoen’s pleasure, and to pay a flue of 10,000/. He remained a 
: -ue in custody ; and the fine, though it reduced him to beggary, 
Waa rigorously levied upon him, James discovered the highest ns- 
seritment, and refusal to admit Elizabeth*!# envoy into his presence, 
h; recalled his ambassadors from England, and seemed to breathe 
nothing h u t war and vengeance. Tbo states of Scotland, being 
gambled, took part in his auger ; and pTOfeesed that they were ready 
f} *puid their lives and fortunes i:i revenge of his mother’s death 
,ai( l M defence of his title to the crown or England. But the jud> 
Cl0lla represeu tat ions made to him by Walsiugham, joined to the 
Peaceable unambitious temper of the young prince, prevailed over 
l '; s loifiipunent; and he fell gradually into a good correspondence 
the court of England# H is probable that the. q men's chief 
°h]ect in her di&simuUtiou with regard to the execution of Mary 
lVjaa that she might thereby afford James a decent pretence for rc- 
hewing his friendship with her, on which their mutual interests bo 
^^ ch depended. 






Daub uu*-C.u on LLe overthrow of the Armada, Obr. : flavit * HUT CT * rutor-in 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

ELISABETH CONTINUED, MIQ5I THE EXECUTION OF THE QUEK5 
OF BOOTS TO THE DEATH OF ELIZABETH. A,D* 1567-1603, 

§ l, F reparations of Philip for in invasion of England. The Invincible 
Armada. §2* l^ 1 fejit of thr Spanish Armada* § 3, Expedition against 
Portugal. 5 4. Frfneh affairs. Elisabeth assist* Henry IV, Knvd 
ent^rpriirfs ngain&t Spain* § h. Hi: ihi-*ir- vt wrings with her parlia¬ 
ment. § 6* A flairs of France, B^eigh f H *• KperUtion to Guiana. § 7. 
Expeditions to Citdiz and Ferrol The f-iirl t>f Essex. Death of Burleigh 
and of Philip II. § 8. Affair* of Behind, Tyrol's rebellion. Ei&ea 
lord-IieutefiAnt of Ireland, DuKWM of Essex, £ 9. His insurrootiou. 
lli-r tiial and execution. § 10* Death and dim eter of Elizabeth, § 11. 
Geo cal rvfli-otions on tin period of the Tudor*. Power of the crown under 
Quit dynasty* § 112* The constitution intact in theory, Ibncvolentts. 
Monopdii.’S. § 13* lielattens of the crown and commons. § 14, Adminis- 
t i- .it tor, of justiefi. § 15. Consequences of the fteformation, Court of Nigh 
Commission* § 16, General state of the nation, 

§ nC,Wun,E Elizabeth insured tranquillity from die attempts of her 
nearest neighbour* she tv as not negligent of more distant dan^ra. 
She kji-i-v- ibat Philip, eager For revenue and zealous to exterminate 
liereay, had formed, with th q Kfmftblon hurt corporation of CtO .pop 
and of the 'iidsfle in TTam^JJiO andritkyw iirqjcet of sub duing J5«g- 
landj-StriifTTis • ■ r«ETy prepfwin g q iTi’c-a • nv*y to attack her. Accerd- 




she se nt sir IV.mcItt Drake 

C ioB 7), J T5~ pULa^etli c Spanish c o ast a n d destro y the ship} urn:. 
Um.kc birniednSorcTtiHnlOO ships ofl'CiuliZj and destroyed a va^t 
quantity oi BKir aw-w bteh itHfri~beETPend■. c i ed forjheinvasion of En-- 
lanti* Mtr.fiwliilo PhjllpjconthnuLtl lua., prepai 7 itk>n n w ith the greatest 
energy ■ every part of his vo st e mpire resound ed witli the noise of 
armaments^ ah-Tall Tils ministers, generals, ami admirals, were em¬ 
ployed In fonYVntirig tlm design, 'vessels oT 'uncommon size and 
IbrcjQ were built; vast armies were Ji^aamblcd ; nor were any doubts 
entertained but such vast preparations, conducted by officers of con- 
emanate skill, must Hcully ha lucetssful; and iho Spaniards, r^ten- 
tAtioug of fheir power, and elated with vain had already d_iw- 

rinnated their navy tho Invincible Armada. Elizabeth meant ii no 
111 ado preparations for reds (unco i nor was she dismayed with that 
power by which all Europe apptohended sbo must of necessity be 
Overwhelmed. Her force indeed seemed very unequal to resist so 
latent an enemy. All the sa ilors H England amounted at that time 
*o about 14,000 men, Tliehu/te 1 of ifio Bhglisif shipping was in 
^■IS^nil-TKrsnnill, HmE^ except a few of the qiiocu’s shijis qf war, there 
v ero not four vessels belonging to the merchants which exceeded 400 
torts, The rmal navy consisted c f only 34 jail, many oi whkb were 
°f small size/noun of them exceeded the built .f our largest frigates, 
a ^d meat of tbetu r jl c^ef r - d rather tbinranm <5Fpumuone than of shipo. 
f he only advantage of the English fleet consisted in the dexterity 
lllJ J courage of the seamen. All the commercial towns of England 
1 L ‘ L quirod h: fiirnjeh si - 1 -sfor rei»ifore\tig i hi a suiall navy; and 
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j of London, in order to stow their zeal in the coml 
£nd of 15 vessels which they were command t d to eqn! 
r fitted out double tbo number, The gentry and nobilit y 
and armedj and maimed 43 ships at their own chargej and all 
the loam of money which fhequeeftrdemanded were frankly granted 
b y tbo persona applied to* Lord Howard of Effingham, a man of 
courage and capacity! was admiral, and took on him the command 
of the nav y: Dra kes Hawking, and FroBiaSer, ilie - most renowned 
r^eameamhi ur opcTscryEdT TfgftcrlTh flT^U n fircS^g roia^riYt 'u^ 

wenTSssembIc j u^jujuztl^mgn_were raised Lu haste, and such raw 
levies wcra^fmichinfeii or to the Spahihrdrinudisctpiim? -nitT re puta- 
tion* The queen di3evtirjHiteg-iji her po\vcr to a ubfi&tobef'soldiers 
and excite the martial spirit'of the nation. She appeared on horse¬ 
back in the cams* that was formed at Tilbury jfamf ridim; timmgh 
the lim^ydiscoveTCd a cTieUrhti and animated countenance, exhorted 
tin soldiers to remember their duty to their country and their reli- 
and professed her intention, though a woman, to lend them 
herself into the fic Id against tlm enemy, and rather to perish m battle 
than survive the ruin and slavery of her people* 

S The failing of the Spanish Armada was delayed by the death 
of the admin'il (jyptvicc-admiral ; aurTThlfip tippbThfetTLIfo duke of 
Merlin a Sldoaia fo Hie command, a nobleman of peat family, but 
entire ly unacquainted with sea affair*. Thc ^Vrmada at last set s ail 
fi ojn Lisbon (May 2Q,.15 88) ■ b ub being dispersed by a storm, wns 
oblige] to put into the Groiuq (Corunna) to raiitf^TnjefPthh- was 
accompli:-hcd, the ftpajiterds with TfUbh Lujw0%at out again to sen, in 
pMBccntioii of their enterprise. The fleet consisted of 130 vessels, of 
which nearly 100 were galhimL, iha were ot greatewsko thmT"&ny 
ever before used in Europe* If carried on # boiid 20,000 soldiers. 
The plan formed by the king of Spain was thfifc the Armada should 




sail to Dunkirk ; and having taken Onboard the Spanish troops in the 
Netherlands, under the command of the duke of Parma, should thence 
make sail to the Thames, and, having landed the whole Spanish army, 
thus complete at ouc blow ihc entire conquest of England, On tf 
39th of July the Spaniards wore descried oil the Lizard ; and Effing¬ 
ham had just time to get out of Plymouth when he saw the Armada 
coming full sail towards hi™, disposed in the form of a crescent, and 
stretching the distance of seven ns ties from the extremity or one 
division to that of the other. He gave orders not. to come to cl ] 
fight with the Spaniards, where the size of the ships and the number, 
of ilia soldier* would be a disadvantage to the English j hut to can- 
Eonado them at a distance, and to wait the opportunity which winds, 
currents, or various accidents, must afford him of intercepting some 
o-iAttemd vcBfli ts of tiro enemy. Nor wm* It long ljefora tbo event 
answered expectation* A ship of Biscay, on board of which 
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hSebnsidcrable part of tho Spanish money, took fire 

all hands were employed in extinguishing the iwm&LMuiJ 
the rest of the Armed a; the groat galloon of Andalusia 
-i detained by the springing of her mast; and both these ve^vls 
were taken, after some resistance, by sir Francis Drake. As D o 
Armada advanced up the Channel, the English bung upon its rear 
and still infested it with skirmishes j whilst, the alarm having no\v 
reached the coast of England, the nobility and gentry hastened out 
with their vessels from every harbour, and reinforced the admiral, 
dhe Armada cast anchor before Calais, in expectation that the duke 
Earma, who had received intelligence of their approach, Would 
put to sea and join his forces to them. The English admiral prac- 
tlEed here a successful stratagem upon the Spaniards. He took 8 
of his smaller ships, and, filling them with nil combustible materials, 
sen i, them one after another into the midst of the enemy. The 
• pamards fancied that they were fireships of the same contrivance 
^ ] U a famous vessel which bad lately done so modi execution in the 
c iC 'hLt, near Antwerp ; and they immediately cut their "tables, and 

F viA with the ^ rrcatc,st (lisolJ( T ana pred pita lion, The 
j h,lish fell upon them next morning while in confusion; and, be- 
Eider? doing great damage to other ships, they took or destroyed about 
1- of the enemy. 

Hy this time it was become apparent that the intention for which 
iese preparations were made by the Spaniards were entirely fms- 
b'arma positively n fused to have the harbour ; 
j Tl toe Spanish admiral, finding that in many rencountere, while 
J o lost so considerable a part of hid own navy’, he had destroyed only 
small vessel of the English, prepared to return homo ward , But 
. 111 w i n d was contrary to his passage through ’.he Channel, he re- 
thi ? northwards, and, making the tour of thn island, reach 

be Spanish harbours by the occam The English licet follown] him 
j'uung Bnnic ti ui( j. and had not their ammunition Mien short, by 
negligence of the officers in supplying them, they had obliged tin- 
Ann,,. Armada to nurrender at discretion. A violent tempest over- 
_^ok the Armada after it parsed the Orkneys, and many of tho ships 
’ C " rQ tiftsorably wrecked. Ktit a half of the navy returned to Spunl ; 

1 ■ the seamen as well ns sold lei’s who remained were so overc sne 

^vith hardships and fatigue, and so dispirited by their discomfiture 
that they filial all Spun with ;iccmmh of the dcpemlo valr.it , f 
the English, find of the tempiutumia violence of that ocean which 
HU rounds them* fcftich was the miserable and dishonourable com 
^hialon of an enterprise which had ben preparing for three yem's 
^-hich had exhausted the revenue and force afftpain, and which luul 
nii : filled all Europe with anxiety or expectation. 

§ The discomfiture of the Armada had begotten in tho miB ■ a 
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huslasllc passion far enterprises against. Spain ; and a di 
i in tho following year (1589) to conquer llie kingdom 
/Tor don Antonio, an illegitimate branch of the royal hum 
__ _ country. Sir Francis Drake and sir John Norris were the 
leaders in tins romantic enterprise, which was afterwards joined by 
the earl of Esses: ; but tlie queen only allowed six of her ships of war 
to attend the expedition. The English gained several advantages 
ovei' the Spaniards, and Li ven got possession of the suburbs of Lisbon ; 
yet their ammunition and provisions being exhausted, and the army 
wasted by fatigue and intemperance, it was found necessary to make 
all possible haste to re-embark* They sailed thence to "Vigo, which 
they took and burned, and, having ravaged the country around, they 
set sail and arrived in England, It is computed that 1100 gentlemen 
embarked on board, the fleets and that only 350 survived the multi¬ 
plied disasters to which they had been exposed through fatigue, 
famine, sickness, and the sword, j 

§ 4. Meanwhile a revolution was in progress in Franco which 
finally engaged Elizabeth to take a part iu the affairs of that country* 
Henry II I., to disembarrass himself of the tyranny of the l^vgUB, 
bail caused its leaders, the duke of Guise and his brother the earthnal, 
to bo assassinated; and having entered into a confederacy with the 
Huguenots and the king of Navarre, was himself murdered by Jaqnes 
Clement, a Dominican friar (Aug. 9,1589). The kin : of Navarre, 
next heir to the crown, assumed the government by the title of 
Henry IV*; but the league, go veined by the duke of May eune, bro¬ 
ther to Guise, gathered new force, and the king of Spain entertained 
views either of dismembering the French monarchy or of annexing 
tho whole to his own dominions. In these distressful circnmHlances 
Henry addressed himself to EHzalxsth, who made him a present of 
22,000?., and sent him a rcdiiforccmunt of 4000 men under lord 
Willoughby (1590). In the following year she sent over, at two 
different times, a large body of men to the assistance of Henry, 
with the view of expelling the league** from Normandy. The carl 
of Essex was appointed general of these fore; s a young nobleman 
who by many exterior accomplishments, and still more real merit, 
was dnitv advancing in favour with Elisabeth, and seemed to occupy 
that place in her affections which Leicester, now deceased, bad sc 
long enjoyed. During these military operations in France, El izabeth 
employed her naval power against Philip, and endeavoured to mtrt- 
c ] t his IVesfc Indian treasures, the source of that, greatness which 
■ l. tor ud him no formidable to all his neighbours. This v. ur did great 
elhsnae to fcpain, but it wan attended with considerable expense to 
England. 

§ 5. Elizabeth Rururuonod therefore a ] parliament in order to obtain 
it supply of money (159S)j but ur from making any concession in 
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Arc never was any pari me cut whom she treated iuL 
manner, wRum she made more sensible of Lhdr own' 

srjjgJ™ 66 priylflges she more openly violated. She seat 1 _ 

jafwbrUi to the Tower for moving a petition for the settlement ol 
_hc succession; committed sir Thomas Bromley, who had seconded 
him, to the Fleet prison, together with Stevens and Welsh two 
meml.TS to whom sir Thomas had communicated his intention. 
Morrico, chancellor of the duchy, and attorney of the court of wards, 
having made a motion for redressing the abuses in the frishoi :d 
courts, but, above all, m the High Commission, was seized in the 
house itself by a serjeant-at-arms, discharged from his office, inca¬ 
pacitated from any practice in his profession as a common lawyer, 
atid kept some years prisoner in Tilbury castle. The queen expressly 
pointed out both what the House should and should not do, and the 
Commons were as obsequious to the one as to the other of her bjuno 
J 1 ™ 3, accordingly passed a law against recusants, inlitul d 

An Act to retain her majesty’s subjects iu their due obedience,' by 
u uch an obstinate and prolonged refusal to attend public worship 
was made a capital felony. This law boro equally bard upon Ihe 
out lohca ami the puritans. Ntrojxfhelcsa the Commons not only 
Knud a subsidy, but even enlarged it at the instance of the peers. 

Meanwhile Henry IV,, moved by the necessity of bis nil airs, 
a ^.re«Myed to renounce the protestant religion, and wins solemnly 
received by the French prelates of his party into the lxJsom of the 
h (July 25, 150 5). Elizabeth pretended to be extremely dis- 
Phased with this abjuration of Henry; and she wrote him an angry 
^ hjr, reproaching him with this interested change of his religion, 
^usiblo, however, that the league and the king of Spain were still 
, , ' 1r turnon enemies, she hearkened to bis apologies, continued her 
uieounj both of men and money, and formed a new treaty, in which 
^ mutually stipulated never to make peace but by common agree- 
S' ht ,- She assisted Henry in finally breaking the force of the 
n l ]' rt ^ cr ^ ie conversion of that monarch, went daily to decay* 
p (| '' : Wa & threatened with speedy ruin and dissolution. The English 
r ' :j udcred Henry considerable assistance till he made peace with. 

iu 159$ 

, ^' ii;S was the age of naval enterprises, and several wore jimdettakc-u 
J\!®£ this time by sir John Hawkins and his son Richard Hawkins, 
p Aranda Drake, and others* In 1596 sir Walter " Halei-A. who 
' 1:k -l t’c-on thrown into prison fbr an intiicuo with n maid of honour, 
L,J Sooner recovered his liberty than be was pushed by bis active and 
J^^rprising genius to attempt home great action. It was Imagine! 

^ in the inland parts of South America* called Gukrm, n count w 
1 undiscovered, there were mines and ironnm* far cayedind 
)lV w ^lch Cortez or Fiaano had met with. Raleigh, whose turn oi 
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ups somewhat romantic and extravagant, undertook, 

4v«pt the discovery of this wonderful country. Having t 
town of St, Joseph, in the isle of Trinidad, where 
no riches, he left his ship and sailed up the river Oroouoko 
in pinnaces, but without meeting anything to answer his oxpecta- 
iionsy— 

§ Ti In l&JG the English attempted the Spanish dominions in 
Europe, where they heard Philip was making great preparations for 
n new Invasion of England, A powerful fleet was equipped at Ply¬ 
mouth, in which were embarked near 7000 soldiers. The land forces 
v :o commanded by the earl of Essex; the navy by lord Effingham, 
high dmiral. The fleet set sail on the 1st of June, and bent ita 
course to Cadis, which place wag taken chiefly through the impetuous 
valour of Essex, who disregaVded tho more cautious counsels of Effing 
ham. The admiral was afterwards created carl of Nottingham, and 
Ms promotion gave great disgust to Essex, In tho preamble of the 
patent it was said that the new dignity was conferred on him on 
account of his good services in taking Cadiz, a merit which Essex 
pretended to belong solely to himself. Next year the queen, having 
received intelligence that the Spaniards were preparing a squadron in 
order to make a descent upon Ireland, equipped a large fleet, in which 
she embarked about GOOD troops, and appointed the earl of Essex 
commander-in-chief both of the land and sea forces. The design was 
to attack Ferro! and tho Groixtc, where the Spanish expedition was 
preparing ; bat the English fleet having been dispersed and shattered 
by a storm, and their provisions much spent, Essex confined bis 
enterprise to the intercepting of the Indian fleet; but the Spaniards 
contrived to get to Terccira, and Essex intercepted only three v, ps, 
which however were bo rich as to repay all the charges of the expe¬ 
dition/ 

The earl of Essex continued daily to increase in the queen's favour, 
but hte lofty spirit could ill submit to that implicit deference which 
her temper required, and which she had ever been accustomed to 
receive from all her subjects. Being once engaged in a dispute with 
Ler djoui, thu choice of a governor for Ireland, he was so heated hi 
the argument that ha entirely forgot the rules both of duty 
civility, and turned his back upon her in a contemptuous manner* 
Her anger, naturally prompt and violent, rose at this provocation * 
and she instantly avc Mm a box on the car, adding a passionate 
press!tin nuted to his impcrlim nee. Instead of recollecting ^ j 
and making the submissions due to her sex and station, bn clapj? -1 ^ 
hi; hand to his sword, and swore that be would not bear such ’ 
were it from HenryVJlI, himself; and he immediately withdrew. irr ^ 
court* Ifet tho queen's partial! ly reinstated him in hisformci l 3 V^.^ 
and her kindness to Mm appeared rather to have acquired new o 
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■in jllij short interval of anger and resentment. The dcatm 

opposed Essex, which Happened aU^ 

1 (1508),-seemed to insure him constant possession of WJO 
confidence; and nothing indeed but his own indiscretion 
could thenceforth have shaken hts well-established credit* Boon ruler 
tho death of Burleigh, the quOen, who regretted extremely the loss of 
so wise and faithful a minister, was informed of the death of her 
capital enemy) Philip II., who, after languishing under niany in¬ 
firmities, expired in an advanced age at Madrid (Sept. 13)* 

§ 8. About this time Elizabeth’s attention was called to the affairs 
of Ireland. Though the dominion of the English over that country had 
Wm established above four centuries, their authority hitherto had been 
1-ttle more than nominal. A body of 1000 men was supported there, 
which on extraordinary emergencies was augmented to 2000. No 
bonder that such a force w m unable to control the half-clvllised Irish, 
^nd that their ancient animosity against the tyranny of the English, 
now further inflamed by religious antipathy, should have broken out in 
several dangerous rebellions, Hugh O’Neale, nephew to Shan Q’Ni ulev 
oi the Great O'Neale, had been raised by the queen to the dignity 
0 ^ t 01 Tyrone ; but. having murdered Ids cousin, son of that rebel, 

* IJfl being acknowledged head of his clan, Ire preferred the pride of 
^rbarous licence and dominion to the pleasures of opulence and tran- 
( i'' hity, and ho fomented a 1 1 those disorders by which ]. hoped to 
^ Ut .'.ii or overturn the English government. IIo entered into a cor- 
^upnndence with Spain; he procured thence a supply of arc - and 
^nimuiHtiou; and, having united all the Irish chieftains in a de- 
*‘iidebec upon himself, he began to bo regarded as a formidable 
j L * t Tyrone defied and eluded for sumo years the arms of sir 
Ncrris, the English commander; and defeated ids mcce^w, 
h-! Dr T Bagrtslj in a pitched battle at. Black water, where I.' 00 men, 
r jrp’. to " r witi£ general himself, were left dead upon the spot 
^ J] s victory, so unusual to the Irish, roused their courage, .n •■plu A 
J Un with arms and ammunition, and raised the reputation of Tyrone, 
io assumed the ohatAol • 1 •■•liverer of his country and patron 

y rts h liberty. The English council, sensible that the reludlmu of 
-i nd was now come to a dan- L . ous head, resolved to push I,he war 
> Ujore vigorous measures ; mid Essex prevailed upon the queen to 
^Ppointhim governor of Ireland by the title of lovd-liru tenant; and 
, 0 insure him of success, she 1 vied an anuv of 18,000 men. Essex 
‘^dod at Dublin In April (1^20) ; but instead of bringing the war to 
^ l ^d, ay hod been expected, he found himself at the end of the 
trt ti>pau : ,, unable to cfT t any tiling against the cm. my. By Ion - 
^ Odious marches, and by sickness, ids numbers wore reduced fn 
p|, l>0 ^icn. Essex hearkened therefore to a message so.it him. by 
JJbl ' Lt b who desired a conference i and a cessation ot arms vrus agreed 
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ilps-sex also received from Tyrone proposals for a pd 
rebel had inserted many unreasonable and exorTS 
and there appeared afterwards gome reason to su 
1 he re con) menced a very unjustifiable ccrrespoudc: ice wi th 

the enemy. 

So unexpected an issue of an enterprise, tho [greatest and most ex¬ 
pensive that Elizabeth had ever undertaken, provoked her extremely 
against Essex, She took caro to inform him of her dissatisfaction, 
hut commanded him to remain m Ireland till further orders. Essex, 
however, dreading that, if he remained any longer absent, the queen 
would be totally alienated from him, immediately set out for Eng¬ 
land ; and, making speedy journeys, ho arrived at court bdbre any one 
was in the least apprised of his intentions. Though besmeared With 
dirt and sweat, ho hastened pp stairs to the presence chamber, thence 
to the privy chamber, nor stopped till he was in the queen's bed¬ 
chamber, who was n vly risen, and was sitting with her hair about 
her htcc. He threw himself ou his knees, kissed her hand, and had 
some private conference with her, where he was go graciously re¬ 
ceived that >n his departure he was heard to express great sad&fac- 
lion, and to thank GM that, though ho had suffered much trouble 
and many storms abroad, he found a sweet calm at home. But this 
placability of Elizabeth was merely the result of her surprise, and of 
t Eur momentary satisfaction which she felt on the and den and unex¬ 
pected appearance of her favourite. When Essex waited on her in 
the afternoon, he found her extremely altered in her oiuiiage towards 
him, She ordered him to be cenfined to his cliamber j to be twice 
examined by the council; and though his answers were culm and 
submissive, she committed him to the custody of lord keeper Egerfcon, 
and held him sequestered from all company, even from that of his 
countess. The vexation of this disappointment, and of the triumph 
gained by his enemies preyed upon his haughty spirit; and lie fell 
into a distemper which Seemed to put his life in danger. When 
Elizabeth beard of Ins sickness, she was not a little planned with Ids 
situation; and sent him word that, if she thought such a stop con¬ 
sistent with her honour, she would herself pay him a visit, Essex 
rapidly recovered} but a belief was instilled into Elizabeth that hie; 
distemper had been entirely counterfeit, in order to move her com- 
paeaica, and she iekpeed into her former rigour against him. There 
wore several incidents which kept alivo the queen's anger. Every 
account which she received from Ireland convinced her more and 
more of his misconduct m that government, and'of the insignificant 
purposes to which ho had employed so mu oh force and treasure. Tim 
ijomparison of his success or Mount joy* a vigorous and successful ad- 
ministration with that of Et.vox contributed to alienate Elizabeth 
from her favourite; and she received additional disgust from tho par- 
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lityj the people, who, prepossessed with an cxtrav&gantl 
ftw&i, complained of the injuKtico done him by Ids r 
rt, and by his confinement. XMzabctli had often oxjwC? 
tentions of having him tried hi the star-chamber; but her 
tenderness for him prevailed at last over her severity, and she was 
contented to have him only examined by the privy council, Essex 
pleaded in bis defence with great humility; but the council deprived 
him of all his public offices, and sentenced him to return to bis own 
house, there to continue a prisoner till it should please her majesty 
to release this and all the rest of his sentence, Sir Hubert Cecal, 
the younger son of Burleigh,* who was now secretary, used all his 
influence to ruin Essex* Bacon, so much distinguished afterwards 
by his high offices, and still more by his profound genius for the 
sciences, pleaded against him before the council ; although Esses, who 
could distinguish merit, and who passionately loved it, bad entered 
into an inti mate, friendship with Bacon j had zealously attempted, 
though without success, to procure him the office of solicitor-general ■ 
and, in order to comfort his friend under the disappointment* had 
conferred on him a present of land to the value of 1800Z. 

§ 9* All the world expected that Essex would soon bo reinstated 
| Q his former credit, when they saw that, though lie was still pro¬ 
hibited from appearing at court, be w as continued in his office of 
nuister of horse, and was restored to Ins liberty. But Elizabeth, 
though gracious in her deportment, was of a temper somew hat 
haughty and severe ; and being continually surrounded with Ess-. 
enemies, means were found to persuade her that bis loitv spirit 
v h 1 -^ not sufficiently subdued, and that he must undergo a further 
■trla-1 before ho could again bo safely received into favour. Ho 
Assessed a monopoly of riweet wines ; and ns his patent was > ,r 
expiring, he patiently expected that the queen would rem w it, l ; d 
be considered this event as the critical circumstance of his life, 
^hich would determine whether hu could ever hope to l*e- rein* 
^-ted in credit and authority; but she denied lite roqiued, and even 
^ led, in a contemptuous style, that an ungovernable beast must 
stinted in his provender. Tltis rigour, pushed one step too far, 
proved the final ruin of this young nob ton m, and was tin source of 
l h£mtc sorrow and vr:: tion to •' ;■ quo n her a If, Being now reduced 
hi despair, bo gave entire reins to his violent disposition, and threw 
' all appce.Tiftnce of duty and respect. Intoxicated with the public 
favour, which lie already possessed, be practised anoy* < vi.rv ait ot 


* The eldest sen, Thomas Cecil, succeeded his father ford Burleigh m 
1**98. Ho was created earl of Exeter in 1605, and from him the present 
r,jnis of Eseter is d^wcntlod, Robert Cedi, mentioned abovs-, was rmvfo 
r :: L p »f Salisbury in 1G03, and is the once.' ter c,f the present mnr.iitb W 
y. * 




He secretly courted fcfco coufideiice of the catholics 
lay in the puritans, whom he openly caressed 
he seemed to have entirely adopted* He 
preachers of that sect to resort to 
dally prayers and sermons in his family, and lie invited 
the zealots in London to attend those pious exercises* He also in- 
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dulged himself in great liberties of speech* and was even beard to sny 
of the queen that she was now grown, an old woman, and was be¬ 
come as crooked in her mind ns in ho - body. These stories were ear¬ 
ned to Elizabeth, who was ever remarkably jealous on this head ; 
and though she was now approaching to her 70th year, she allowed 
her courtiers, and even foreign ambassadors, to compliment her upon 
her beauty : nor had all her good sense been able to cure her of this 
preposterous vanity. Essex even made secret applications to the 
king of Scots, mid assured htrn that he was determined to nee every 
expedient for e:-Porting an -immediate declaration in favour of that 
monarch's rig]it of succession* James willingly hearkened to thjjj 
proposal, but did not approve of the violent methods by which Essex 
intended to cany it out. 

But Essex now resorted to more desperate counsels* A select 
council of malcontent was formed, by whom it was agreed that 
Essex should L.cize tho palace, should oblige the queen to assemble a 
parliament* and should with common consent settle a new plan of 
governmeat. Whi le these desperate projects were in agti ai ion, ma .i l y 
reasons of suspicion were carried to the queen ; and Essex received a 
summons to attend the council, which met at the treasurer’s house. 
While ho was musing on this circumstance a private note was con¬ 
voyed to him, by which he was warned to provide for his own safety. 
He con eluded that all his conspiracy was discovered, at least sus¬ 
pected; and 3ic immediately despatched messages to his more inti¬ 
mate confederates, requesting their aOHcc and a distance in the pro* 
sent critical situation of his affairs* Plight was proposed, blit rejected 
by Essex; to seizes the jwlace seemed impracticable, without more' 
preparations; there remained therefore no expedient but that of 
nibing the city, which was immediately resolved on, but tho execu¬ 
tion of St was delayed till next day; and emissaries were despatched 
to all friends, informing them that Oobham and Raleigh 

had laid schemes against Ids life, and entreating their presence 
aid assistance* 

Next day- (Feb* 8, 1001) there appeared at Essex-house tho earls 
tif Southampton and Rutland, the lords Sandys and Monteag'fe, with 
about :V'"> gentlemen of good quality and fortune; and Essex in¬ 
i'- cued them of the danger to which he po tended the mnehmationa 
nf his oneiuies ex fc >sed him. The queen, being informed of these 
iteidgus. cent some of the chief officers of stale to Essex*houflc to 
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ie cause of these umutual commotions. Essex detui^ 
w® in ki s house, and pbceeded to the execution of liiaLn wr 
Ho sallied forth with about 200 attendants, armed only 
walking swords; and in his Sassage to the city was joined by 
the earl of Bedford and lord Cromwell, Ho cried aloud, “ For the 


queen 1 for the queen ! a plot is laid for my liie ! * and then pro- 


cveded to the house of Smith, the sheriff, on whose aid lie hud _ t . f 
reliance. The dilating flocked about him in amazement, but no ono 
showed a disposition to join him. The sheriff, on the earl’s approach 
to his house, stole out at the back door, and made tho best of his 
way to the mayor. Essex meanwhile, observing the coldness of the 
citizens, after in vain attempting to force his way through tho streets, 
retired towards the river, and, taking boat, arrived at Essex-house, 
le was now reduced to despair, and surrendered In the evening to 
the earl of Kottingham* 

Tho queen soon gave orders for the trial of tho most considerable. 
t: V J 10 hulls, and tho earls of Essex and Southampton were 
arraigned before a jury of 25 peers, by whom they were found guilty. 
« ttioxigb he was nono of the crown lawyers, yet did not scruple, 
obtain the queen’s favour, to be active in bereaving of 
-if) 11 L^ ec ^ ant l patron, whose generosity he had often experienced, 
. er passed some days in the solitude and reflections of a 

piison, Ids proud heart was at last subdued, not by the fear of death, 
y sentiments of rdigiou, a principle which ho had before 
t H y ma ko the instrument of his ambition, hut which now 

*v a mote firm hold of his mind, and prevailed over every other 
consideration. Ho made a full confession of his dis- 
ty, in which he spared not even his most intimate friends, 
affc V ^ K3eT1 ^ situation of Essex called forth all the queen’s tender 
&h<T l0QS * ln ^ ^opt ^ Kr * n nuwft real agitation and irresolution. 
% 8l ^ ie ^ the warrant for his execution ; ■she countermand' d it; she 
1 f : olveti 0I * his deqth ; sho felt a new return of louder nc,-s, 
G ' uc fly hardened her heart against him was his supposed o>> 
he in never nanking,^Mi she hourly expected, any application M 
,. r mcrc J'; and shn finally gave her consent to his execution, 
ihttiif a< bia symptoms rather of penitence and pietv 
i of fear, and willingly acknowledged the justice of the f=-ntema- 
Y win c h he suffered. Tho execution was private, iu the Towel 
^ Abl y io hi6 ow * (Feb, 25). Tho cart 'of Fji«iiv;t « but 

Lt of a y when his richness, imprudence, and violcnc- hmiHu 
*0 tills Untimely end. Some of Essex’s assuciates were tried 
d .^cmned, and executed. Southampton^ life was saved with greo/ 
^ hut he was detained'in prison during the rrmuindex of ibi> 


^ h'.v The remaining transactions of this rti n rue nEd . r niiinp* 
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■ important. The war was continued against the Span 
; and in 1ESQ2 Tyrone appeared he fere Mount] oy 
_ absolute surrender of his life and fortunes to the quei 
Bnt Elizabeth was now incapable of receiving any satis¬ 
faction from this fortunate event. She bad fallen into a profound 
melancholy, which all the advantages of her high fortune, all the 
glories of her prosperous reign, were unable in any degree to alleviate 
or assuage. Her .In jection has been ascribed to various causes, and 
particularly to compunction for the fate of Essex; but it was pro- 
kibl v the natural result of disease and old age. Her anxious mind 
at last had so long preyed on her frail body that her end was visibly 
approaching; and the conn oil, being assembled, sent the keeper, 
admirah and secretary, to know her will with regard to her successor. 
She answered, with a faint voice, that, as she had held a regal sceptre, 
she desired no other than a royal successor. Cecil requesting her to 
explain herself more particularly, she subjoined that she would have 
ft ting to succeed her; and who should that he but her nearest kins¬ 
man, the kiug of Scots ? Being then advised by the archbishop of 
Canterbury to fix her thoughts upon God, aba replied that she did 
m nor did her mind in the least wander from him. Her voice soon 
after left her: her senses failed; she fell into a lethargic slumber, 
whtch continued some hours ; and she expired gently, w ithout further 
struggle or convulsion, in the 70th year of her age and 45th of her 
Tgigp (March 24, IG03). 

< 8o dark a cloud overbast the evening of that day which had shone 
out with a mighty lustre in the eyes of all Euroj>e, There are few 
great personages ra history who have been more exposed to the 
calumny of enemies and the adulation of friends than queen Elizabeth, 
x:id vet there is scarcely any whose reputation has been more cer- 
t duly determined by the almost unanimous consent of posterity. Her 
vigour, her constancy, her magnanimity, her penetration, vigihuice, 

: ! hess are allowed to merit the highest praises, and appe ar not to 
have been nirpassed by any person that ever filled a throne; a cop- 
duct letu rigorous, leas imperious, mono sincere, more indulgent to 
I t j; optc, would have been requisite to form a perfect diameter. 
By the force of her mind she com roll* d all bee more active and 
stronger qualities, and prevented them from nmnmg into exc,v>; 
her hcrofam was exempt from temerity, her fru^lity from avaritv, 
her netive temper from turUdcncy and a vain ambition; aim guarded 
not her: If with equal care or equal success from lesser iufirmitiCB: 
the rivalsliip of beauty, the desire of admiration, the jealousy of love, 
and the sallies of anger. 


g 11. The many arbitrary acts of power nxercised by the Tudor 
princes h,ne, by some historians, been ascribed to an actual inclose 
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^I&rcgfttiye, nor can it bo justly doubted that thJ 
•T* AcceflS10n fitrougtu jonder that dynasty To nc r#r» 
th y™“cd only advert to the wcewlo* of theSKrT 
-■sS^ tl)e eail y Plantagcncts the notion web not altogether obsolete 
tljat the sovereign was in a certain degree elective; and the In 
variable right of succession in the eldest branch was not completely 
established till the reign of Edward I. But under Henry VIIL all 
act was passed empowering that monarch to bequeath the crowi to 
whomsoever ho pleased, even to one not of the blood royal. So, tot , 
Jin alteration was made in the coronation oath of Edward YL : and 
that prince was crowned, as the rightful and undoubted heir, before 
tie had sworn to preserve the liberties of the realm, and without the 
on&ent of the people having l>eon asked to his accession. 

-ms augmented power of the crown under the Tudors was not 
rlE y rail ! bry force ' and 60 ™ s (0 b*w rested mainly upou 
of tl T™ n ' dt j C I a s[a te of opinion was a natural consequent's 
and b 00d y ^ the Btscs; which, being M 
nj.ii-H 'h f ° r tbC ' ICa ° f !l sijVcrL ' i S T1 > most have tilled the public 
=-a n ' of his personal importance. The 

H wars, however, undoubtedly added to the material, as well as to 
ic Kica 1 power 0 f the crown. The great nubility were nearly 
■ i. ; .minted by them, who had hitherto been the chief snpp irt ol 
r.ml . ° ll ‘ ll,cir smuggles with the throne. The nohles were 

tinn ler OT “* w ™ O’" 1 depressed hy several severe and unjust cv .nu¬ 
ll °! llw carl of Wnnv:ck . Ae carl of Suffolk, and the 

thr^ i “ u ™ ua 6kana, under Henry VIII., and of b vcral others in 
reigns. On the other hand, the dissolution of tl ■■ 
church VLir * oua encroachments upon the property of the 

Hi- iv M3|JlJkd ^ <nr V anf l his successors with funds to purchase 

b.p'rlt r , ° f m imhlcs > ftna to fltl ^h them hy the trmtolht 
' aa f °f eel f- interest. 

ever ft' ^ V n s 'd least the constitution remained intact, how- 

from lxj s ^letimea violated in practice. Thin is evident 

r^?C VVHU ^ in tho TCi - u Dl ’ <dh, which 
Tim J .Engbah constitution as a monarchy limited by law, 
of ], V ?* C1 ■ r nvs ^S^of parliament, that of legislation, mid that 
fnd , h0n ' WCV ° r i ^ nrdcJ as indisputable. IIvary YlIL Moctlicd 
1 a statute to enable the king, on attaining the a m of ‘H - 
mi any ac ts since his accession ; and another to giv a tea 

^lamauons tU > few. of Ism. Yet here th* constitulL “ 
Miowlcdyed, m tho very hrcuch oud suspension of it; for the kirn* 

J ’ ‘ft ll r'it: O tCJI inn 11 IBM Vu-LTltnVO Id! hiwi ll . _J- 1 ® 


, , • , ' , -.. t wr UW i 

* 11[J t assume these powers, hut has them conferred upon bin 


ft. ,•*?** £we Aylmer’* ffartorwvi fin faithful Fltwkt-va Feat 

M ; • Sn Smith’s ' -tf-i, '.’ompare a loiter 0 /fteni v Vlli," 

te the po^ f quoted by Mr. Frcmdc, hist, Eng, L 137 , 
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Gg ta. On the other band, the parliamentary right of tal^TM | 
Vevaded, or attempted to bo evaded, by the crhwj 
v <0ntfSFtbc devices for this purpose was called a Benevolence ■ which, 

^inScr the pretence Of a free gift, was in reality an extortion of 
money from those who could afford to contribute. In this Sense, 1 * 
the first clear precedent for a benevolence was that extorted by 
Edward IV, in 1474. His successor passed an act (1 Ilich. KX c, 2) 
declaring such a method of raising riioney illegal. Nevertheless, 
Henry VII. levied a hentvotence in 1491 ; hut appears not to have 
succeeded in obtaining the money till be had procured an act a few 
years afterwards (IT Hen, VI I. c. 10). In 1505, however, be levied 
a hcucvdence without any fresh act, Henry VIII. seems to have 
made two similar attempts, in 1525 and 1544. The first of these 
was abandoned, from the appearance of symptoms of rebellion, and 
for the second ho seems to have been ultimately compelled to come 
to parliament for an act. These arc the only instances of such 
attempts under the Tudors. Henry VIII. exercised an act of 
great arbitrary power. Bead, an alderman of London, who had 
infused to contribute, was enrolled as a foot soldier, and sent to 
Ihc wars in Scotland, where he was taken prisoner. Henry VIII. 
sometimes also resorted to forced loans, from the obligation of winch 
lie in one case procured the parliament to release him. Elizabeth 
ako raised compulsory loans, hut she was punctual in repaying them. 

The sovereigns of this period still continued to derive an income 
from some feudal rights, as escheats, purveyance, &e. Another source 
cf income was the sale of pardons, and sometimes of bishoprics, 
Tho Sovereign also enjoyed the means of rewarding bis favourites 
and adherents by the erection of monopolies ; that is, the granting of 
patents for the exclusive sale of certain articles. Towards the close 
of Elizabeths reign this abuse had reached an intolerable height j 
and sumo of the most necessary articles of life, as salt, iron, calf¬ 
skins. train oil, vinegar, sea coals, lead, paper, and a great many 
■ / more, were in the hands of patentees. The parliament was at length 
\ aroused, and some stormy debates ensued on the subject in Hie 
seaman of 1G01 Elizabeth was obliged to promise that the mono¬ 
polies complained of should bo abolished, but it does not appear that 
her word was very strictly kept, 

§ 13 . The narrative will have conveyed some idea of the hiuuihty 
manner in which the Tudor sovereigns treated the C-unmons* 
Elizabeth prescribed to them what subjects they should drbnfrN 
reprimanded unruly members, and committed some of t hem to the 

* It should be bam* in mind that the term faiiwdeiKt to also applied \ v 
ipphr fr*n?titutiat 3 jdly granted hj parliament * as in the ordinary torn* 1 * 
of Kwmt: Zciyy remrreb St's hyuM s jcts f <wwptc Icur Zcnevofalt#, W- 
but tbifi ia quite a dlfloront thlu^r, 




Tin: CROWN AND THE COMMONS. 

;?ut though they submitted to this treatment, we are 

go/bnt they were ignorant of their privileges, or dispose _ _ 

der them. Them was little or no public opinion to support 
:tiem in resisting the crown ; their debates were hardly Anown, and 
met with but little sympathy out of doors \ and the press was under 
a censorship. Yet instances am not wanting in which the Commons 
boldly asserted their privileges. In the debate on a subsidy in 1601 
Mr. Serjeant Ileyle having observed that the queen might take it at 
her pleasure, and that she had as much right to their land and goods 
as to any revenue of the crown* Mr, Montague replied that it would 
lie found from former grants that subsidies were a free gift, u And 
though/’ he observed, u her majesty requires this at our bands, yd 
*£ w in us io {/h‘Cj not in her to exact of duty."* And speaker On* 
slow, in his address to the queen herself, at the close of the session of 
ioGfi, plainly pointed out the limits of her prerogative. “By our 
common law,” ho said, 11 although them be for the prince provided 
mar -y princely prerogatives and royalties* yet it is not suck as tho 
l-'jincc can take money or other things, or do as he will at bis own 
j' ensure, without order “ but quietly to suffer his subjects to enjoy 
uejv own, without wrongful oppression : wherein other princes, by 
their liberty, do take as pleaseth them/f 
I he Commons gained ground m the Tudor dynasty proceeded. 
,?. ^ 10 teign of Henry VIIL they ventured to throw out only one 
td xc commended by the crown ; but them are many instances 
^ r Cr ^? s eucces $Grs of their doing so. On the other band, the 
1 did not scruple to reject bilk winch had passed both houses; 

lo'J7 Elizabeth refused no fewer than 4S. The inter- 
. jrjp °f the crown in elections shows the opinion entertained 


of the 
the 


power of tho Commons; and tho same fact is evident from 


In the 

•ored; m 

hi 


creation of what we s " ■aid now call rotten boroughs. 

1 , i}i ^ vt 'gu of Edward YI. 22 bOTOUghs were created or rest 
tn^i^ ^^ r Tt Tlj whilst Elizabeth added no fewer than 02 
I fibers to the house, of whom a largo proportion tat for pe': v 
\ '’Uighs under the iufhtaioo of tho crown. Thus a great many 
i “Semen, officer of the court, and lawyers on the look-out for 
t motlcn, were introduced into tho house; a circumstance whieh, 
^g'-thcr with tho maimers of the timeaccounts for the occasion- 
h '■Y (servile tone of the d/l\ib :a 

§ 14. Turning from the legislature to tho executive and the 
^mdnktTOtion of justice, wo shall find, in like manner, that tho 
. >Cr ty of tho subject, though secure in legal theory, was frequent] y 
lfJ * a b-d in practice* The law forbade any man to Ik thrown inf,) 

* j-., 

jomuti, p, 633. Htomcfs whds acceunt af this . fin i 
v f r J garbled; and though he gives Eerjrant Htwlc's speech, ht cmPa 
” f Mlrm, p, 115. ' 
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thout legal warrant; or to bo kept there without! 
nought to trial ; or to be condemned without a trial b|_ 
kt fact, all these things were frequently clone. Even 
Iti’jthw the Plautngcnefa, the king’s ordinary council sometimes 
exercised an arbitrary jurisdiction; depriving an accused person of 
Inal by jury, or punishing jurors whoso verdict had displeased them, 
by fine and imprisonment . Under the Tudors, these illegal proceed¬ 
ings were still further aggravated by means of the same council, or 
lather a committee of it, called the Court of Star Chamber.* The 
,no 4 flagrant violations of justice were naturally displayed in political 
trials, which, Mr. Haltom has not scrupled to say, “rendered our 
com is of hi dice little tetter than the caverns of mutderers.^t The 
state trials conducted in parliament were no better than those in 
the ordinary courts of law. Cromwell, the minister of Henry Ylll., 
introduced the precedent of condemning an accused person without 
hiring him in his defence j hut by a just retribution he himself 
was one of the first to fall by his own invention. 

§ 15, The reforms of the church introduced by Henry YIIL 
proceeded little beyond the abolishment of the papal jurisdiction in 
England ; those of Edward YI, went a great way in the direction of 
Calvinism, Elizabeth was inclined to the Lutheran rites : and these 
might seem the fairest compromise between proteshmt and 1 x 4 list, in 
the uniformity of worship which slio had determined to establish, 
0 / course the zealots of neither sect were satisfied, and thus she 
ra: ,*d up two political as well as religious parties against her, both of 
which occasioned her great trouble. In her first year two important 
ads were passed, that of supremacy and that of uniformity ; by the 
l.Pier of which the use of any hut the established liturgy was pro¬ 
hibited under severe penalties, In order to enforce this law, a new 
ceurt, called the Court of High Commission, was erected, with 
mowers hitherto unknown to the constitution ; of which an account 
h-X' been already given (p. 331). ! ite courts of law regarded ibis 
tribunal from the first as illegal, and frequently granted prohibitions 
r 'jirst lu? acts. On one OCCiision the judges refused to entertain a 
charge of murder against a man who had kilted one cf the pursui- 
vnuts of (he commissioners whilst attempting to enter his house by 
virtue of their wnnwut. Under the Stuarts however, when the 
md'iea had been rendered more dependent and servile, we shall find 
tills court emancipated from all control ol the laws, 

§ lB P If we turn our attention from co istitntional quest ions to Iho 
general slate of the nation, wo must, on the whole, pronounce the 
period of the Tudors to have been one of advancement and improve¬ 
ment. J jiC amis and negoebtious of Ilcnry Ylll., though not 
: dv.ivfji vdl directed, ^tended English 1 nB 1 UJ.ee on tho continent 1 
* Sen Notes and Ill art rations—the Star CfcmLer. + f.'Ul, TTtit. i. 23 L 
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dialled under the Tudors ; in the present book v.® 

L tending through many dangers to their secure cstu 
jgrjfo Reformation having been complete 1 under the 

the nation had more lei aura to devote their attention to 
l heir political condition ; whilst the same movement had. awakened 
in a large party, not only a desire for further ecclesiastical reform a* 
but also for an extension of civil freedom, f ortunately for the 
l^ople, die ; eeptre bad passed into the hands of a weak sovereign, 
whose vanity and presumption continually led him to parade that 
opinion of his absolute sovereignty which lie had neither tin; means 
nor the ability successfully to assert . Thus, to the min of his son 
and successor, but to the everlasting benefit of the English nation, 
he provoked and precipitated the decision of the question as to what 
were the privileges of the crown, and what were the constitutional 
liberties of the people.^ With the history of the progress of this 
groat debate the following book will bo chiefly occupied; for its 
v caressing nature left comparatively little leisure for other transac¬ 


tion^ 

§ $. The crown of England was never transmitted from father to 
son with greater tranquillity than it passed from the family of Tudor 
to that of Stuart, in spite of the will of Homy YilL, sanctioned by 
act of parliament, Ly which the succession had been settled on the 
house of Suffolk, the descendants of his younger sister Mary. Queen 
Elizabeth, on her doribbed, had recognised the title of her kinsman 
James j and the whole nation seemed to dispose themselves with joy 
and pleasure for his reception. Great were the rejoicings, and loud 
and hearty the acclamations, which resounded from all sides. But 
James, though sociable and mmiliar with his friends and courtiers, 
hated the bustle of a mixed multitude \ and though far from dislik¬ 
ing flattery* yet was he still foni.hr of tjanqiiillit-y and ease. He 
issued therefore 5 proclamation, forbidding the resort of people, on 
pretence of the scarcity of provisions, and other inconveniences, 
whk ls, he said, would necessarily attend ii; and by his repulsive, 
ungainly manners, aa well as by symptoms which he displayed of an 
arbitrary temper, be bad pretty well lout bis popularity even before 
his arrival in London. 

Jamop, at his accession, was 36 years of age, and bad by l.:i queen, 
Anne of D- mark, two eons, Henry and Charles, and one daughter, 
EUzrT th. Iris education having been conducted by the celebrated 
G.-.vge Buchanan, ho had acquired a considerable stock of learning* 
an immeasurable conceit of his own wisdom- 


Ho f ok every occasion to make a pedantic display of his acquire' 
meuta, both m conversation and in writing; for he was an author, 
*nd had published, for the uso of hia ^mi, a Ixnik called 
l orm (uauf AiEuii t Giw) or Rot; l G*fl } besides works on demon 1 -'" 
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Oilier subjects. The$ qualities M 4 duke ok 

KiTif IK ! canlcd rwl *•» Ohrfatendom; rim** 

lars and flatt^as gave him the name of the liritisii Salomon 

• Sl - ni ' llt ^ ^ distributing « m-furion 0 f atL - 

and in three mouths at Lor Ins entrance into the kingdom ho ; s com ’ 
puted to have toed bugbtW on no fewer than 700 
lie had brought With him, to what lie called the “ Land of Promise’” 
great numbers of his Scottish courtiers, many of Whom liern 
unmcdiatcly added to the English privy-council. Tet ho left almost 
chief oihccs m the hands of Elizabeth’s ministers, and trusted 
•lie conduct of political concerns, both foreign and domestic, to his 

Sf':f^r a ; Am 7 S (k '™’ Kcrct -y Cecil, afterwards created 
ntji f kl s . ut y> ^ alwaya regarded as his prime minister ’and 
entcr^w^ 11 !^ ih « ^jpoiidcncQ into which he had 

re ™ ti J X \ l ‘ : ‘ tu ) '4#* had sensibly contributed to the easy 

crSiT pnDCC m 3NM. had kid the foundation of drift 


subvv? 1 ^ ^ U acct ' as:011 of James a double conspiracy fo 
ill Ah ■ e ° V ™ ni0Ut lvna On, of these V h>l cdlvd 

^ Imve bocu dsie % conducted by sii Walter 
Stu a ri tW iJid " comlst ^ a plan to place Arabella 
the V* . C0Uam ot the ^*S|* on tile throne, with the assistance of 
in-is 4 iu \ E 0vcrri uietit The other plot, called the /'v . tha &tir» 
Cokk’ Shawm, was led by Broke, brother of lord 

nni T i ^Z 131 Kb Griflm alarkham, and was a design to sarpmc 
enfta t * TC k*ng, aad to remcdel the government, Broke was 

la tip 111 1^°^ ! * and formed the connecting link be twee ri them, 

lord r WtU uuderl kit, £ of ®n persuasions were enUated ; as 
a i r °y» a puritan, Watson and Clarke, two Homan catholic priest, 
_ * others. Their designs came ► the earn of secretory Cecil, mid 
* * eonapimtors were arrested. The two priests aud Broke were 
Cobham, Grey, and Markham, were pardoned, after they 
r ^ aid their heads upon the block. Raleigh too was reprieved, ihjt 
Rraoucd j and ho remained, in confinement many years afterwards* 
guilt r&sicd on the evidence of Cobham; and there are good 
reason* for thinking that ho was entirely innocent. 

The religious disputes W-twcon the church and the puritans induced 
James to call a conference at Hampten-ceurt, on proves of fividsivr 
expedient;! which might, rccor-dle both parties. The church of Ki^Z 
1-tnd had not yet ubandomd. the rigid doctrine* of grace and pmhf 
^n\Qn: the puritans had not yet eeparated tWelves from the 
church, nor openly renounced epfaccprwy. r i’ho conform* was 
°P®ood Jan, 14, 1604, The demands of iho puritans wore for 


t> *.f h j w /'V tho th "£ hlR1 ' » fthc duke ^ Icaox, the Wtkar of hk 1km). v 
* fntf&r. See genealogical iabh, p. S3£, 
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oc trine, good pastors, a reform in church govern 
Mfbotik of Commoii-preycr. The king, from the beginn _ 
rrifjthrift:rence, showed the strongest propensity to the establish 
raSiftpand frequency inculcated the maxim, No Bishop, so Kiko, 
The bishops, in their turn, ■were very liberal of their praises towards 
the royal disputant; and after a few alterations in the liturgy had 
been agreed to, both parties separated with mutual dissatisfaction, 
dames was glad of this opportunity to display his learning, and 
boasted mightily of his performance, 

3 4, Upon the assembling of Hie parliament the Commons granted 
the king tonnage and poundage,* but they demurred to vote him a 
supply, when the question was brought, before them by some member a 
attached to the court. In order to cover a disappointment which 
might hear a bad constmctioii l>oth at home and abroad, James sent 
a message to the House, in which be told them that ho desired no 
supply ; and ho was very forward in refusing what was never offered 
Mm. Boon after, ho prorogued the parliament, not without dis¬ 
covering, in hifl speech, visible marks of dissatisfaction. The straggle 
between tho Stuarts and the Commons was already begun. 

This suminer it peace with Spain vms finally concluded, and was 
dgnod by the Spanish ministers at London. 

§ 5. The Roman, catholics had expected groat favour and indul¬ 
gence on the accession of James, and it is protended that ho bad 
even entered into positive engagements to tolerate their religion as 
soon as he should mount the throne of England, Ycry soon. they 
discovered their mistake; and were at once surprised and enraged to 
find James, on all occasions, express his intention of strictly e" out¬ 
ing the laws enacted against t hem, and of pi rsevering in all tho 
rigorous measures of Elizabeth, Catcsby, a gentleman of good parts 
and of an ancient family, first thought of a most extraordinary 
method of revenge; and ho opened his intention to Percy, a de¬ 
scendant of the illustrious house of Northumtoknd. The scheme 
was, to destroy, at one blow, the king, the royal family, the Lords, 
and tho Commons, when assembled on the first nn-L'thi^ of the 
meat, by Mowt ng them Up wi th gunpowder. Percy was c 1 .arm ed 
with this project of Caiesby ; and they agreed to communicate flic 
mutter to a few mtvn p and among the TvSt to f i homas Y niter, whom 
they sent over to Handers in quest of Fawkes, an offi^r in the 
Spanish service, with whoso zeal and courage they were all thoroughly 
acquainted. When they enlisted airy new conspirator, in order to 
bind him to secrecy, they always, together with an oath, employe 1 
tho sacrament, the moat sacred rite of their religion. All this 



* The*', winch arc flic origin of oar custom-house dntie?, consisted chiefly 
of a duty of 3*. u\m every frm of im* imported, and of Vs. in the pound DK 
other articles. 
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in spring and summer of the year 1G04; wl 
:ors also hired in Varcy's name the vault bclov the L 
^ . Thirty^ barrels of powder were lodged m it, the wh^ 
■ed tip with faggots and billets, the doors of the cellar boldly 
^ng open aud everybody admitted, as if it contained nothin- 
dangerous, JJ 

r l'he dreadful secret, though communicated to above 20 pomons 
had been religiously kept during the space of nearly 4 year and '■[ 
half. But Catesby a money being exhausted, lie was compelled to 
seek the moans of proceeding with the conspiracy by enlisting other 
persons ; and particularly air Everard Bigby, of Gotliirst, in Bucking¬ 
hamshire, and Francis T re sham, of Hush ton, in Northamptonshire 
1 ' V j opulent Homan catholic gentlemeu* It is suspected that the 
plot was revealed by the latter. Ten days before the meeting of 
parliament, lond Monfeagle, a catholic, son to lord Morloy, and 
rotlicrwindaw of Tresham, received the following Idler, which had 
men delivered to his servant by an unknown hand. 44 My lord* 
out of the love 1 bear to some of your friends, I have a earn of your 
pieseryation. Therefore 1 would advise you, as you tender your life, 
P ^aeune excuse to shift off your attendance at this parliament . 

’ ut ^od and man have concurred to punish Bio wickedness of this 
!' n "' A n ^ not slightly of tins advertisement; but. retire 

yourself into your country, whom you may expect the event in 
^ af ty. For i lough there be no appearance of any stir, yet, I say, 
mey will receive a terrible blow this parliament, and yet tl y 
® ^ see who hurts them.' 1 Monteaglo communicated it to lord 
» ahsbury, and he to the king, who conjectured, from the serious 
finest style of the letter, that it implied something dangerous ami 
important. A terrible Now, and yet the authors concealed, seemed to 
denote some contrivance by gunpowder; and it was thought advis- 
smle to inspect. ah the vaults below the Houses of Parliament. This 
care belonged to the earl of Suffolk, lord chainboiLdn, who purposely 
delayed the search till the day before the meeting of parliament. 
Be remarked those great piles of wood and faggots which lay in the 
v ault under the upper House, and ho cast, his eye upon Fawkes, who 
Motxl in a dark corner, and pa -red himself for Percy's servant. These 


^owumctancea appeared suspicious, and it was resolved that 4 more 
thorough inspection should bo made. About midnight, sir Thomas 
Kuo vet, a justice of peace, was sent with proper attends nta ; and 
Wore the door of the vaul t finding Faw kes, who bad just finished all 
Ida preparations, he immediately &■ zed him, and, turning over the 
fa ^ots, discovered the powder (Nov. 5). The matches, aud every- 
Biing proper for setting fire to the train, wore taken in Fawkes s 
B’cket; wiio, finding his guilt now apparent, and seeing no rc-ftiga 
L d in boldness and despair, expressed the utmost regret that ho had 
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crtunity of firing the powder at once, and of swecte 
ftk by that of big enemies. Before the" council lie 
fi|Br>4,cnic intrepid firmness ; and though lie was put to 
a^fhe Tower, ho does not appear to have disclosed the names of 
his associates till they had already risen in arms* 

Cateshy, Percy, and the other criminals, hearing that Fawkes was 
arrested, hurried down to Warwickshire, where sir Everard Digby, 
thinking himself assured that soccer had attended his confederates, 
was already in arms in order to seize the princess Elizabeth. Hence 
they proceeded to Holbeach in Staffordshire; and they were obliged 
to put themselves on their defence against the country, who were 
raised from all quarters and armed by the sheriff* The conspirators, 
with all their attendants, never exceeded the number of 50 persons ; 
and be mg sm rounded on every side, could no longer on ter tain hoped 
either of prevailing or escaping* Having therefore confessed them- 
selves, and received absolution, they boldly prepared for death, and 
resolved to sell ilieirliyea as dearly ns possible to the assailants. But 
even this miserable consolation was denied them. Some of their 
powder took fire, and disabled them for defence* The people rushed 
in upon them. Percy and (Meshy were killed by one shot* Digby, 
Bookwood, Thomas Winter, and others, "bring taken prisoners, were 
tried, confessed their guilt) and died by the hands of the executioner, 
as well as Gai net, superior of the Jesuits in England, who was 
privy to the conspiracy* Treaham was committed to the Tower, 
whore he died on the 27th Dec. On the meeting of ]orliamenf, 
J imcfl, in his opening speech, declared that he would Duly punish 
those who were actually concerned in the plot, hut the parliament 
passed somo new statutes of an oppressive character against the 



catholics* 

§ (L The little concern which James took in foreign affairs render 
the domestic- occurrences, particularly those of parliament, the moat 
i xl t c re.a ting of his reign, A new pc sb ; o u «• a s hcl d this spri ng (1610) > 
the king full of hopea of receiving Supply, the Commons of circum- 
Seribing his prerogative* The earl of Salisbury laid open the king’s 
necessities, first io the Peers, then to a committee of the lower 
House* The Commons, not to shock the king with an absolute; re¬ 
fusal, ranted him one subsidy and one fifteenth, ■ hicli vould 
scared amount to 100,0m The king sought to Indemnify Mm- 
self by raising the customs rates payable upon commc diLks j but 
i hpVrit of liberty had now taken possesion of the House; the 
leading members, men of an independent genius and largo view.--, 
Ijtgnu to regulate their opinions more by the future consoquencea, 
which they foresaw, than by the former precedents which were act 
[«f. 'i thorn. Though expressly forbidden by the king to touch 
his prc^jgfltivc, they passed a *hill utaH siting therc impositions* 



105-1612, HEATH OF ITENRY PRIXCK OF WALES. 

Hvhipijwas rejected by the House of Lords* They ljkel 

\ some discontent against the king's proclamations,^^ 
r cticc of boi mowing on privy seals, and other abuses; anfftljey J 
.0 remonstrances against the proceedings of the h igh commi&iwi 
court, with which, however, James refused compliance. Hut the 
business which chiefly occupied them during this session was the 
abolition of wardships and purveyance, prerogatives which had been 
more or less touched on ©very session during the whole reign of 
James. They offered the king a settled revenue as an equivalent for 
tlie powers which he should part with, and the king was willing to 
hearken to terms j hut the session was too far advanced to bring so 
difficult a matter to a full conclusion. We know not exactly the 
reason, of this failure: it only appears that the king was extremely 
dissatisfied with the conduct of, the parliament, and soon after 
dissolved it. This was his first parliament, and it sat nearly seven 
years, 

This year was distinguished by the murder of the French monarch, 
Henry 1Y., by the poniard of the fanatical Ravaillac. In England 
the antipathy to the catholics was increased by this tragical event; 
and some of the laws which had formerly been enacted, in order to 
beep these religionists m awe, began now to bo executed with 


greater rigour and severity, 

§ 7, About this time the king brought to a conclusion the imti- 
tulions which l;e had framed to civilise the Irish, and to render tlielr 
subjection durable and useful to the crown of England. James pro¬ 
ceeded in this work by a Rtwaily, i'e^ulnr, and well-conccrt d plan. 
In particular, the whole province of Ulster having fallen to the crown 
by the attainder of rebels, a company v, as cstabjiBhed in l* 1 rn&on for 
planting new colonics in that fertile country, the property wtts 
divided into moderate shares, the largest not exceeding 2000 acres ; 
tenants wore brought over from, England and Scotland: and by these 
means Ulster, from heir ■ the most wild and disorderly province ol 
all Ireland, soon became tlieu best cult srated and most civilixed. Ou 
thin settlement tlie earl of Salisbury founded a financial scheme. 


On pretence of raising money For its defence, a new order of nobility, 
calhd baronetcy, waa invented, and Ihe patents sold for 109:A 
apiece. Hence baronets bear on their shields the arms of Ulster, \ 
bloody hand. 

The sudden death of Henry prince of W ales (Nov. 6, 1G12} dif¬ 
fused a ir nivorsal grte f 111rots; h t n ■ t t he nat bn, It is w i th 1 1 mli ■ ■ r 
fondness that historians mention him, and in every respect his merit 
&Gems to have been extra ordinary. He had no! reached Ms 18 th 
l>or t and he already possessed more dignity in Ms behaviour, und 
^rnmancled more respect, than his father, with nil his n^, learning, 
and experience. The ma triage the princess Elizabeth with 
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o(or palatine, was finished some time after the dcaf^\ 
i/(Feb* 14, 1613), and served to dissipate the grief w|ncbL 
■ melancholy event; but this marriage though celebrated 
joy and festivity, ultimately proved itself en unhappy 
event To the king, as well as to his son-in-law, and had ill conoe* 
queneos on the reputation and fortunes of both* 

§ 8. About the end of 160D, Robert Carr, a youth of 20 years ot 
up;., and of a good family in Scotland) arrived in London, after 
having passed some time in his travels* Alt his natural accom¬ 
plishments consisted in good looks, all his acquired abilities in an 
easy air and graceful demeanour* Ho had letters of recommenda¬ 
tion to his countryman lord H&y; and that nobleman assigned 
him the office, at a match of tilting, of presenting to the king his 
buckler and device. The kipg became strongly attached to him, 
taught him even the elements of the Latin gram mar, and deter- 
mined to initiate 1dm into all the profound mysteries of govern¬ 
ment, on which the monarch set so high a value* The favourite 
t .13 not at first ho intoxicated with advancement as not to be sensible 
of J i ss own ignorance and incxjHiricnce* He bad recourse to the 
assistance and advice of a friend, and he was more fortunate in his 
choice than is usual with such pampered minione* In sir Thomas 
Overbury he met with a judicious and sincere counsellor, who, 
building all hopes of his own preferment on that of the young 
favourite, endeavoured to instil into him the principles of prudence 
and discretion* But an event soon happened which proved the rum 
1 : , lL ;. the tutor and hia pupil. Carr had iccoeded to Salisbury's 
power on the death of that able minister in 1612, and had Icon ere- 
’ jrjcoimt Loch ester in She preceding year. Having entertained 
, iYL illicit passion for the wife of the carl of Essex,* .Rochester had 
£: ’tu formed the project of espousing her by procuring a divorce 
from her husband. Overbury, to whom ho communicated the scheme, 
iJr^u ly opposed it ; and in order to get him out of the way, RO" 
cheater, instigated by the countess, persuaded the king to send him 
on an embassy into Russia. Having declined this proposal, Qverbury 
wlu- committed to the Tower* Tins obstacle hung removed, the 
lovers pursued their purpose i and the king himaelTcrArcd i vw lonely 
into lho project of procuring the countess a divorce from her Inis- 
\ UA As Essex himself made no opposition, tire sentence was 
» >. ;e Ji!y i renounced; and, to crown the scone, the king, solicitous 
lost the lady should lose any rank by her new marriage, bestowed on 
.iukiu the title of earl of Somerset* Notwithstanding tlus sue- 
cur., the countess of Somerset was not satisfied till she should 
farther satiate her revenge on Over bury; and she engaged her bus- 
VaiiJ, its well as her uncle the carl of Northampton, in the atrocious 
* K-isiu had W?a mstomi to the honours of his father hi 1$03* 

n 






.12-1615. SOMERSET'S i’GVtL— RISE OF BUCKING I L\ 

■f taking him offf see retiy by poison. Fruiting atte 
td by weak poisons, but at last they gave him one so l. 

►lent that th* symptoms were apparent to every one who a}> 
:kcti Mm (Sept, 15, K>1>3), His interment was hurried on with 
the greatest precipitation; and though a strong suspicion immedi¬ 
ately prevailed among the public, the full proof of the crime wag 
not brought to light till some years afterwards. 

§ 9. lint the favourite had not escaped that still voice which 
can make itself heard amidst dtl tho hurry and flattery of a court. 
Conscious of the murder of his friend, Somerset received small con¬ 
solation from the enjoyments of love, or the utmost kindness and 
indulgence of his sovereign. The graces of bis youth gradually dis¬ 
appeared, the gaiety of his manners was obscured, his politeness and 
obliging behaviour were changed into snllenness aud silence: and 
the King, whoso affections had been engaged by these euji:rficial 
accomplishments, began lo estrange himself front a man who no 
°ugei contributed to his amusement. The sagacious courtiers ob- 
. ed the first symptoms of thla disgust, Somerset^ enemies seized 
Ike opportunity, and offered a new minion to the king, George 
WEtieis, a youth of one -and- twenty, younger brother of a good family, 
c Ur cod at this time (1615) from bin travels, ami was remarked for 
e advantages of a handsome person, genteel air, and fashionable 
^Ppfljei. At a comedy he was purposely placed full in James’s eye, 
■|uo immediately engaged tho attention, and in the same instant the 
J lectiong, of that monarch. After some manoeuvres to save appear- 
ar j w “ s * James bestowed Hie office of cupbearer on young Vi fliers. The 
V' lole court was now thrown into parties between the two millions, 
ole the king himself, divided between inclination and decorum, 
oicreased the doubt and ambiguity of the courtiers; but tho dig- 
J? v ery of Frmersets guilt in the murder of Overbury at last dochh d 
be controversy, and exposed him to the ruin and infamy which ho 
h ° Well merited. An apothecary's apprentice, who had been era- 
ployed in making up the poisons, having retired to flushing, began 
f? kalk very freely of the whole secret ; and the affair at last came to 
j lQ Cara el the king’s envoy in the Low Countries, By his means 
Ralph Win wood, secretary of state, was informed, and he mime- 
J lately carried tho intelligence to James. Sir Edward Coke was om- 
fdayed to unravel the labyrinth of guilt. Alt the accomplices In 
^' tfbury’s murder were brought to tried, and received the punish- 
l,; fciit duo to their crii-.;- ! . bu: the king bestowed a pardon on iL u 
principals^ Somerset and tlie ccun t a & , To gotten the ri gcur of \'l .dr 
iV fter some yearn 1 Imprisonment, ho restored them to thrir 
'R^riy, and conform! on them a pension, with which they retired, 
laugttished out old age In infamy and obscurity. Thrir guiUy 
WC1 . Q ttmicd into the most deadly hatred; and they j usyrti juany 
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to^Sner in the same house, without any intercourse or 
ith each other. Prom the conduct of James to the w 
dl as from the improbability that the countess should have 
Overbury’s murder merely out of revenge for Inis having 
dissuaded (Somerset from marrying her, we are irresistibly led to infer 
that there was some dark and unrevealed secret connected with this 
event in which the king himself was implicated.* 

Tho fall of Somerset, and his banishment from court, opened the 
way for Villi i s to mount up at once to the full height of favour of 
honours, and of riches. In the course of a few years James created 
him viscount Yilliers, carl, marquis, and duke of Buckingham and 
conferred upon Mm some of the highest offices in the kingdom * 
and thus the fond prince, by loading his favourite with premature 
and exorbitant honours, took,an infallible method to render him rash 
precipitate, and insolent. 

§ loSjlie commencement of English colonisation dates hem the 
rei ;n of James. In that of Elizabeth, Raleigh endeavoured to plant 
a colony in North America, in the district called after the queen, 
Virginia; but it proved a failure. Towards the close of Elizabeth's 
ieign, and the beg innin g of that of James, several discoveries and 
urve; s were made in North America; and in 1606 James granted 
charh ra to two companies—the London or South Virginia Company, 
and rise Plymouth Company—for planting colonies in that quarto' : 
in col oquence of which James Town, in tho Bay of Chesapeake, 
v:iir - founded, in tho following year, and was kept from perishing hv 
the courage end fortitude of James Smith. In 1610 lord Delaware 
proceeded thither as governor of Virginia, with auew body of emi- 
who were again reinforced in the following year; and from 
this time the colony flourished and increased. In 1610 a charter was 
also granted for the colon Untie mdland. At Hie same 

feriod the trade to die east was fostered and encouraged by tho 
government. On the 31 J Dec. 1600, the East India Company was 
established by a charter of Elizabeth for 15 years, which was no* 
nowed by James in 1609 for an unlimited period; and in 1612 the 
fir ,i English factory was established at SuraCh 
But the man who had given the first impulse to British colonisa- 
tmn was a till languishing iu prison. The long sufferings of Raleigh 
bad worn out 1 i i unpopularity. People forgot that he had been the 
bitter enemy of their great favourite the earl of Essex, and were 
struck with the extensive genius of tho man who, being educated 
amidst naval and military emorpriscs, had surpassed in the ptn-riilU 
of literature even those of the moot recluse and sodemfory lives. Thrv 
admired Ids unbroken magnanimity, which at his age and under hie 

* S*& Athb. * Great Oyer of Folsom nr; Ti : rj of tie Earl of ^raneraet hr 
i■■:!‘Oi>itig air Thopiiis Overburv in the Tower of Loudon f Loud. 1846 . 


EXECUTION OF RAtEIGIf. 

\ a, \ f, 

jfl|nfetaJice3 could engage Lhn to undertake and execute i 
CH-? L| /* ,^ 3 ^ History of tiio World/ To increase titjso fuwiiij 
rr^aisf^lticms, on which lie built the hopes of recovering hia TJgertv - 
L^Sw^read the report of a gold mine in Gtiiana, a country discovered 
by him about 23 years before, and which was sufficient, according t 0 
his representation, not only to enrich all the adventurers, but to afford 
immense treasures to the nation* The king released Raleigh from the 
Tower, and conferred on him authority over hia fellow-ad 1 venturers 
though he still refused to grant him a pardon* Raleigh maintained 
that the English title to the whole of Guiana, hv virtue of i ts discovery 
remained certain and indefeasible ; but it happened in the mean time 
that the Spaniards, not knowing or not acknowledging this claim, 
had taken possession of a part of Guiana, had formed a settlement 
on the river Oroonoko, had huilt a little town called St* Thomas, 
ana were there working some mines of small value, Gondoirmr thcre- 
( | lc, the Spanish ambassador, complained of Raleigh's preparations ; 
ut the latter protested the innocence of his intentions, and James 
^ured Gondomur that he should pay with hia head for anv hostile 
attempt. Raleigh bent Ins course to St, Thomas; and remaining 
unaelt at the mouth of the river, with five of tho largest ships, ha 
sent up the rest to St* Thomas, under tho command of hi.; son Lind a 
captain Ivey mis, a person entirely devoted to him. The Spaniards, 
J to had expected this invasion, fired on the English at their landing, 
^pulsed, and pursued into the town; but young Raleigh re- 
oUved a shot, of which he immediately expired* This dismayed not 
ot hcrs* They carried on the attack; got jo,- ssion 
. , 10 town, which they afterwards reduced to ashes ; and found not 
11 ^7thing of value. Rut Key mis, being unable to penefamie to 
. " rua * 0|r opposed mine, r- .unied to Raleigh, with the v ■ etaru Roly 
./ ;l ’ V3 his son's death and tho ill success of tho enterprise; end 
■ 1l h, stung with the reproaches of Raleigh, retired Into hia cabin and 
h ut 0<u end to his own life. Tlie other adventurers now concluded 
1J ifc they were deceived by Raleigh, and thought it safest to return 
^mediately to England, and carry him along with them to answer 
‘ -v li$ s conduct. The Spanish irniha^udor demanded tho cv mention 
'R Raleigh ; and James, it* order to please the Spanish court, mr,Ju 
of that power which ho had purposely reserved in hia own hands, 
signed the warrant for his execution upon hia former sentence, 
Raleigh, finding his fate inevitable, collected all ids courage* ** Tis 
^ sharp remedy,* ho said, ft but a sure one for all ills,” when ho felt 
"ta edge of the axe by which ho was to !-: beheaded, With tho 
jRtaost iudt.f rence he laid is head upon the block, aud received tta? 
' ir; d blow; and in his death there appeared the same great tnv ul 
^‘h-ch during his life had displayed itself in all Lis conduct and 
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snore public dissatisfaction, It was regarded 

./•if r>.- vkA nlfl!t-'i iw/s tAwardd Kitfk’-n wi t K .T: 


pplnhanco towards Spain, with which country Jal 
Ali taring more intimate connexions, 

Condomar, the Spanish ambassador, had made oiler of the 
Slaughter of Spain to prince diaries ; and, that he ink lit 
render the temptation irrcsistiblo to the necessitous monarch, he gave 
hopes of an immense fortune which should attend the princess. The 
court of Spain, though determined to contract no alliance with a 
heretic, entered into negotiations with James, which they artfully 
proi rioted j and the transactions in Germany, so important to the 
Austrian greatness, became every day a new motive for lids duplicity 
o f oonthu; fc. The S tales of Boh am in, \vh ic) i wore in open revolt agio n at 
the emperor Ferdinand II. for the defence of their religious liberties, 
had elected Frederick, elector palatine, for their king, since, in addi¬ 
tion to his own forces he w\\s son-in law to the king of England, 
and nephew to prince Maurice, whose authority was become almost 
absolute in tho United Provinces. They hoped that these princes, 
moved by the connexions of blood, as well as by the tie of their com¬ 
mon religion* would interest themselves in all the fortunes or Frede¬ 
rick, and would promote his greatness. On the Other hand, all tbs 
catholic princes of the empire bad embraced Ferdinand's defence \ 
and, above all, the Spanish monarch, deeming his own interest closely 
cmmech i with that of the younger branch of Ins family, prepared 
powerful succours from Italy and from the Lev; Countries. 

The news of these events no sooner reached England than the 
whols kingdom was on fire to engage in the quarrel. But James, 
besides that Ids temper was too little enterprising for such vast under¬ 
takings, was restrained by another motive which had a mighty influ¬ 
ence over him : be refused to patronise the revolt of subjects against 
their sovereign, and from the very first denied to bia eon-in-law the 
title of l ing of Bohemia. After much irresolution he resolved to 
r;■ f./iui the hereditary duntiniuuij of the palatine, but to leave the 
kino; of Boliejnia io hia fate. Meanwhile affairs cvery where hastened 
to a crisis. Almost at one time it was known in England that 


F n derick, being defeated in the great and decisive battle of Prague, 

J '■d fled with bis family into Holland, and that Spire-,hi, the Spanish 1 
commander* bad invaded the palatimate, and, meeting with nu re- 
ti/dance, cav _ t from some princes of the union, and from one Eng¬ 
lish regiment of 2400 men, commanded by tho bravo sir Horace 
Vcre, had in a little time reduced tho greater part of that princi¬ 
pality (1020). 

§ 12. High were now the murmurs nnd com pi aims against, the 
neutrabty and inactive disposition j but the only atu id i o 
Jam** p dd to Hus feeling was to make it a pretence for obtaining 
tnoney. Ec first tried Bio expedient of a benevolence, hut the 
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FALL OF LOKD BACQH. 



CfuS|'o| liberty was now roused, and tlio nation regaJ 
pedtqifs as real extortions, contrary to law, and dangerous 
parliament waa found to bo the only resource, wbiefe 
iMi any largtpjippliea; and, writs were accordingly issued for 
summoning that great council of iho nation (Jan, 3Q, 1G21), In thia 
parliament, although there appeared at first nothing but duty and 
submission on tbo part of the Commons, there were first regularly 
formed, though without acquiring these denominations, the partis 
of court and country, Iho Commons, being informed that the king 
had remitted several considerable sums to the palatine, without a 
negative voted him two subsidies* Afterwards they proceeded to 
the examination of grievances. They found that patents had been 
granted to sir Giles Moiinesson for licensing inns and alehouses, and 
far gold and silver thread, which he made of a baser metal* The 
Commons proceeded against him. by way of impeachment—a revival 
°f a practice they bad sometimes adopted under the Lancastrian 
kings, hut of which there had been no instance under the Tudors. 
Lncouraged by this success, the Commons carried their scrutiny into 
other abuses of importance, and sent up an impeachment to the Peers 
against the celebrated Bacon, now viscount St. Alban’s and chancellor. 
IBs want of economy and his indulgence to servants had involved 
him in necessities; and, in order to supply his prodigality, he had 
oixn temp ted to take bri lies, by t hft t i tie of pre a<: i: ■ , pud tha: : i i u 
Vc *y open manner, from suitors iu chancery* The chancellor, con* 
EcicniB of guilt, deprecated the vengeance of his judges; and en¬ 
deavoured, by a general avowal, to escape tbo confusion of a rioter 
equity. The Lords insisted on a particular confession of all his cor- 
options. He acknowledged 28 articles; and was sentenced tu pay a 
^ufluf 40.000L, to-be imprisoned in the Tower during the king's 
pleasure, to be for ever incapable of any office, place, or employment, 
^ud never again to sit in parliament or come within the verg* of tlio 
rj) brt, J n consideration of Ids -j.v.ut merit, the king retell him in 
a little time from the Tower, remitted Ilia fine, as well as all the 
other parts of his sentence, conferred on him a pension of 1800/. 
a 'year, and employed every expedient to r»deviate the Weight of his 
mid mb fortunes. And that gmat phiksopLer nt hftd ai know- 
falgcd w ith regret that ho had too long neglected the true ambition 
of a fine genius ; and by plunging into business and atlhira winch re¬ 
quire muck hi- capacity, but greater firmness of mind, than the 
pursuits of L aming, bad exposed himself to such grievous calamities. 

113. Tbo Commons wore proceeding with the reformation of: buses 
when they were adjourned by tlm king's commission, who vras dis- 
bleaoed to" se c his pwrogat ivo too nearl y touched * Be fore * • < am t ? ug 
they passed a unanimous resolution to >; end their lives and fortunes 
^dofencoofl heir religion and of the palatinate, u lifting up theft 
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[ in JA fir hands so high as they could hold them, as a visit! 
pny df their unanimous consent, in such sort that the Hkd 
ggl^cr been seen in parliament,” This solemn protestation and 
was recorded in the Journals, During the recess of parlia¬ 
ment the king had been so imprudent as to commit to prison sir 
hid win Sandy s, without any known cause except his activity and 
vigour in discharging his duty as a member of parliament ; and, 
hbove all, the transactions in Germany, joined to the king's cautions 
negotiations, and delays, inflamed that jealousy of honour and reli¬ 
gion which prevailed throughout the nation. This summer the ban 
of the empire had been published against the elector palatine, and the 
execution of it was committed to the duke of Bavaria. The upper 
palatinate was in a little time conquered by that prince ; and the 
progress of the Austrian arm* was attended with rigours and severi¬ 
ties exercised against live professors of the reformed religion. The zeal 
of the Commons immediately moved them, upon their reassembling 
(Nov. 14), to take all these transactions into consideration. They 
framed a r,■monstrance against the growth of popery, adverting par¬ 
ties lirly to the contemplated Spanish match and to the conquest ol 
the p.iht.nale. As soon as the king heard of tho intended remon- 
h.raneo he wrote a letter to the speaker, in which ho sharply rebuked 
the House far openly debating matters far above their reach nnd 
Canady ; mid he strictly forbade them to meddle with anything that 
regarded his government or deep matters of state. By this violent 
letter the Commons were inflamed, not terrified. In a new rernon- 
e trance they insisted on their former remonstrance arid advice - and 
they maintained, though in respectful terms, that they were entitled 
fo interpose with their ommsel in all matters of government, and to 
.entire freedom of speech in their debates, So vigorous an 
answer was nowise calculated to appease the king. It is gold, 
when the approach of the committee who were to present it was 
notified to him, he ordered twelve chum to be brought, for that 
there were so many kings a-cmmng. In his answer he commented 
on the unfitness of the House to enter on affairs of government, 
and told them that their privileges were derived from tlie grace and 
permission of his ancestors, but that, as long as they contained 
therm*’3 xs within the limits of their duty, ho would be careful to 
maintain and preserve their lawful liberties and privilege 3 . 

This open pretension of the king's naturally gave great alarm to 
E L i IOUBC of mans* T hey t ]ierefore fm toed a j ■ rotestat ion , in 

which they repeated all their former claims for freedom of speech, 
and cm unbounded authority to interpose with their advice and 
counsel; and they asserted u that the liberries, franchises, privileges, 
and risdictions of parliament tore the ancient and undoubted birth¬ 
right and inheritance of the subjects of 1> TniJf* The king, being 



*621-1623. PROGRESS OF THE SPANISH MATCH, 

1 of tliis proceeding, sent immediately for the 
tanSj and with his oviti hand* before the council lie ferfl Ait 
Iptestation, and ordered his reasons to he cd in the dentil 
* He then prorogued the parliament, and booh after dis*dvctf it 

by proclamation. Several of the leading members of the House 
among whom was sir Edward Coke,* wore committed to prison- 
and others, as a lighter punishment, were sent to Ireland, in order to 
execute some business, 

§ 14. Meanwhile the efforts made by Frederick for the recovery of 
his dominions were vigorous hut unsuccessful. Count Tilly defeated 
his armies; and though James nogociated for him with the emperor 
he neglected to give him any material support. At length lie per- 
suaded his son-in-law to disarm, under colour of duty and submission 
to the emperor. Jamesfa eyes worn now entirely turned towards 
kpahi; and he doubted not, if he could effect lus son 1 ® marriage with 
the infanta, but that, after so intimate a conjunction, the restoration 
ot the palatine could easily he obtained. A dispensation from lieme 
WftiS requisite for the marriage of the infanta with a protestant prince; 

the king of Spain, liaving undertaken to procure that dispt. i s 'i don , 
“-ad thereby acquired the means of retarding at pleasure or of for¬ 
warding the marriage, and at the sail, time of concealing entirely his 
artifices from the court of England, In order to soften the objection 
score of religion as much ns possible, Janies issued public orders 
-or discharging all popish recusants who wore imprisoned; and it was 
apprehended that, he would forbid, for the future, the execution 
J* 4 ^he penal laws enacted against them. By Oris concession, vs well as 
T skilful negotiations of the earl of Bristol, James's ambassador 
Philip IV,, matters seemed to have been nearly brought to a swag^R- 
tol conclusion, when all those flattering prospects wen 1 hhisi-.d by the 
temerity of a man whom the king had fondly exalted from a private 
condition to be the bune of himself, of his family, :jnl of his people. 
Buckingham represented to the prince of Wales F hnt a journey io 
^hulrid would be an unexpected gallantry which would equal all tl; 
fictions of Spanish romance, urn 1 must immediately introduce him r ,o 
the princess under the agreeable character of a devoted lover and 
daring adventurer, The mind v‘~ the young prince was milametl by 
theao generous and romantic ideas; and having with difficulty oh- 
tailed the consent of the king, the prince and Buckingham, with 
thro** attendant a, yassed disguised and Lnidl^covorcd tlirough Franco, 
hhder the names of John and Thomas Smith. They even ventured 
bto a court-ball at Paris, where Charles saw the princess Henrietta, 


* Sir Edward Coke, the rival and enemy of Kvon, and Ih - most eminent 
Bwyej* of those times- bad been crinted chief justice of the KingV bench in 
l m- Lut having lout the favour of Jamby his opposition to the tlS^.d 
tJr *rcii> ; of t\vi royal pnFropthau hv was deprived U his upon thd iWh 
,ri Ifllft, n^yaa ratorued to parhoneot in 1621 , 
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he] siter wards espoused, and who was at that time in the hi 


beauty. In eleven days after their departure 
rf^My arrived at Madrid (March 7* 1023), and surpri£ 
y by a step eo unusual among great princes. The Spanish 
monarch, by the most studious civilities, showed the respect which 
he boro to his royal guest. Ho gave him a golden hey which opened 
all his apartments, that the prince might, without any introduc¬ 
tion, have access to him at all hours; and ho introduced him into the 
] alnce with the same pomp and ceremony that attends the kings of 
opaiu on their coronation. The infanta, however, was only shown 
to her lover in public, the Spanish ideas of decency being so strict 
as not to allo w of any further intercourse till the arrival of the dis¬ 
pensation* A treaty was soon concluded in which nothing could 
reasonably be found fault with, except one article, in which the king 
promised that the children should he educated by the princess till ten 
years of age. This condition could not bo insisted on, but whk a 
view of h. isoning their minds with catholic principles; and though 
mo tender an age seemed a sufficient security against theological pro 
jud tees, yet the some reason which made the pope insert that article 
should have induced James to reject it But besides the public 
treaty there were separate articles, privately sworn to by the king, 
in which he promised to suspend the penal laws enacted against 
catholics, to procure a repeal of them in parliament, and to grant a 
toleration for the exercise of the catholic religion, in private houses* 
Bu t mean white Gregory X\ ,, who granted the dispensation, died, and 
Urban YIIL, bia successor, delayed sending a new dispensation in 
hopes of extorting fresh concessions* The king of England, as well 
as the prince, became impatient. On the first hint Charles obtained 
permission to return, and Philip graced his departure with all the 
circumstances of elaborate civility and respect which had attended 
Isis reception* But Buckingham's behaviour, composed of English 
familiarity and French vivacity, his sallies of passion, his indecent 
freedom* with the prince, his dissokm pteasures, his arrogant, impe? 
taous tamper, which ho neither cou-J nor cared to disguise, bad dis¬ 
gusted the Spaniards* Sensible how odious he was become to ttani, 
and ^reading the influence which that nation would naturally acquire 
after the arrival of tlio infanta, he resolved to employ nil his credit 
:n order to prevent the marriage. His impetuous and don.: n wring 
diameter 'aid required, what it ever after maintained, a loud ascend- 
;nt over the temper of Charles ; and when the prince left Madrid ho 
was firmly determined, notwithstanding all Ms pndesaion^ to break 
off the treaty with Spain. 

113* A rapture with Spain, the I o of two millions, wore prospects 
little agrecablo to the pacific and indigent James; but finding his 
only son bent against a muich which had always Men opposed by 
hu people and his parliament, lie yielded to difficult tea which be bad 
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Jjpt ccd&ge or fifgjSgth of mind sufficient to overcome, Buck 
W entirely the direction of the negotiations; and BrI _ 
'positive ordfcra not to deliver the prosy, whicll had been left 
tfk hands* or to finish the marriage, till security were given fcr 
the full restitution of ilio palatinate, Philip understood this lan¬ 
guage; but being determined to throw tho blame of the upturn 
entirely on the English, he delivered into Bristol's hand a written 
promise, by which he bound himself to procure the res lor tioax of the 
palatine, either by persuasion or by every other possible means; and 
when he found that tills concession gave no satisfaction, he ordered 
the infanta to lay aside the title of princess of Wales, which she here 
after the arrival of the dispensation from Koine, and to drop the study 
C; ^o English language; and thinking that such rash counsels as 
now governed the court of England would not stop at the breach of 
joe marriage treaty, he ordered preparations for w ar immediately to 
*>e made throughout all his dominions, 

■Hie king, having broken with Spain, was obliged to couoert m-v/ 
measures; and without the assistance of parliament no effectual *lq> 
K iud could be taken* It might be hoped thru; the Spanish 
aJhimcc, which gave such umbrage, being abandoned, the Commons 
^om,\ new be better satisfied with the king's administration. In his 
Tx’ucli to the Houses (Feb. 10, 1624} James dropped some films of 
^u^causo of complaint against Spun ; and ho graciously condescended 
o asiC the advice of parliament, winch he had ever before rejected, 
Ibr' r ^ ar ^ c£in ^ ucti of so important an affair, Burk Ingham 
a committee of Lords and Commons a long narrative, 
1 he pretended to be true and complete, of every step taken > , 
33 ^fi' oiattous with Philip; but partly by the suppression of some 
,H, i partly by the false colouring laid on others, tins narrative was 
eulated entirely to mfaLrad the jparliamcnt, and to throw cm the 
^urt, of Spain the reproacli of artifice and insincerity, The prince of 
Ues, who was present, vouched for its truth; and the king him- 
Mw it, indirectly, his authority, by telling the pariizunent that 
^ Waa by lfis orders Buckingham laid (he whole affair hr fore therm 
on the threshold of manhood, v a a C'fiarios a initiation in imin- 
farity f The narrative concurred so well with the passions and pre¬ 
judices of the pari iatncut tlrnt no scruple was made of immediately 
Opting it ■ and they immediately advised the king to break off both 
s with Spain, ns well that which regarded the marriage as that 
,° r the restitution of the pelatamto. The people displayed their tri- 
yph by public bonfires and rejokfin :s, and by insults on the Spanish 
^leisters; and Buckingham beean the favourite of the public and 
the parliament. The Commons voted a sum of 300,000?., which, 
to J a ? king's own proposition, was paid to a committee of pari i an nit* 
by them, without being intrusted to his management. 
Outage was also taken of the present juncture to pass the bib 
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jWipolics, which Invl formerly been epoouraged by 
yhich had failed by the rupture between him and 
rise of Commonsj arul the Commons corrolxffatcd their 
newly-revived power of impeaclimcnt by preferring one against 
the eoai of Middles®, the treasurer, who w as found guilty of accept¬ 
ing presents and of other misdemeanours. 

§ 10. All James's measures, and all the alliances into which he 
entered, were now founded on the system of enmity to the Austrian 
family, and of war to be carried on for the recovery of the palatinate. 
An army of 6000 men was levied in England and sent over to Hol¬ 
land, which had renewed the war with the Spanish monarchy. A 
tre.L r was entered into with France, which included a m image be- 
tween Charles and the princess Henrietta: and ns the prince during 
his abode in Spain had given a verbal promise to allow the infant a 
the education of her cliildren till the age of thirteen, this article was 
lie-re inserted in the treaty. In the spring of 1625 James was seized 
with a tertian ague; and after some fits expired on the 27 th of March, 
after a reign over England of 22 years and some days, and in the .jDtli 
year of his age. His reign over Scotland was almost of equal dura¬ 
tion with his life. Ho prince was ever so much exposed to the dppo* 
rite cx treats of calumny and flattery, of {satire and panegyric. 11 is 
generosity bordered on profusion, Ins learning on pedantry, his jmcific 
Ji>y. -Irion ou pusillanimity, his wisdom on cunning, his friendship on 
Hght fancy and boyish fondness. His capacity was considerable, but 
fitter to discourse on general maxims than to conduct any in trie u to 
business. Awkward in his person and ungainly in Ida manners, he 
v.-na ill qualified to oommand respect; partial and undiscerning in 
bis uRectiO) ng ho w as lb He fiIt■ d to acqni re generat \>_r.c. Xever )uid 
sovereign a higher notion of the kingly dignity, never was any less 
qualified by nature to sustain , L . He spent much of his time in 
1 , u rinr, and in the coarse and vulgar sports of cock-fighting and 
baiting hulls and bears j end the mai uctu of his court were dis¬ 
graced by buffoonery, drunkenness, and debauchery,> 


CHRONOLOGY OF REMARKABLE EVENTS. 


i fiQI. AccMriin of June* 1. A tonspb I 
riify itj pi urn Arabella 
cn the throuo. 

HlOt. liawpt*B*«iftri ermf^tenco. 

1 tfl 5 . The GiinpoTrilur Fbt- 

Hie:. Jam#* Town In Virginia found**]. 

1CU. n-'rr v Ir.rtWd by Lootfoacffi 
hi 4 otter*. 

tsie* Tbc tfn-l and counttfua of Bomowet 1 


A.tJ* 

convicted of ibe murde r of *lt 
Thomas CJrcrburp. 

1 GIB. Sir Walter Kalcijfh ft fleeted aftor 
bis unfortunate expedition to 

Gfttitas, 

1 G 2 U Hu^ture betvreen tin? king and 
the Common*. 

Prfalte Chnrlen aid Buckingham 
proenfl to ita&rld. 

1BJ5, I vaib of Jainr* L, March 37. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

CHARLES I. —FROM IIIS ACCESSION TO THE OOMiLENCE MEKT OF THE 

civil war, a.b, 1G25-1G42. 


§ 1. Accession of diaries. l^roc^dSugi in parlinn it. § 2* Ex) .• 
against Spain. Sc-oom? parlinromt, Impeachm«xtof Buckinghi.w § 3. 
Illegal taxation. War with France. Expedition to the isle of Rhd, §4. 
Third parliament. Petition of right. Struggle between the king and 
Command. tj 5. AMflfsination of Buckingham. Smrrtrler of Pochdle. 
| G* New tci-noD. Tonuag« and poundage. Eeligioas disputes. Pirxnlu- 
tioii of pari lament* § 7. Peace with France :wd Spain, The king's 
advisers, Laud's innovations in, the church, Arbitrary and illegal govern¬ 
ment. § S, Ship-money, Tidal of Hampden. § 9, Discontents in Scot¬ 
ian J. The covenant. Fpiicoj-acy abolished. Scotch w.Afl. § 10, Fu'jHii 
English parliament. Riots in London, § 11. Scotch war* RrvtatNrw. 
burn, iind treaty of Bipoti* Council at Ym • f and tan, mtmirig of Oiv Lorg 
Parliament. § 12. Mating of the Long Parlkvneni. Jr. i.-mntpt , r 
StidTord. Great authority of the Commons. Triennial hill. § 13. 

StmlTonTs trad. His attatnder and execution* § l't* Court of Ili_.in 
Commission asul Star Chamber abolished. King* journey to Scotland, 
§ IS. Irish mbdUun. § lb. Meeting of the Ef.sU.di parlian-ivut. The 
reim>n?,Uaiice, Impetu.]=i.n nt of the bishops. § 17* Accusation of lord 
Kirn hid ton and the live members. The king leaves London* The mlLitia 
bill, The king arrives nt York, § lb. Pieparatieas for n civil war. 
The kij j erect* his staudai i at Nottij.^him. 


§ 1. Soon after hfs nceesaiou, Charles, now in his 25th year, com¬ 
pleted his marriage with the French prior i Il.-nrieHa, He | )Ul i 
kfipoitBed hor by proxy nt Parity and un tho 22nd June, 1025, 
Buckingham conducted her to England, \^0n the 1>1 Lh. of that 
tnontU a now parliament a . embled at Wcstni meter, and GLarKu 





CHARLES I. 

Rurally expected that at the commencement of 
, display their affection by granting him supplies 
tfcfc a war which had been undertaken with the apparent 
ballon of the people* Ent the House of Commons was almost 
entirely governed by a set of men of the mostuncommon capacity 
and the largest views : men who were now formed into a regular 
party, and united, aa well by fixed aims and projects, as by the 
hardships which some of them had undergone in prosecution of 
them. Among these wo may menu on the names of sir Edward 
Cohe, sir Edwin Sandys, sir Eohcrt Philips, sir Francis Seymour, sir 
Dudley Diggosf, sir John Elliot, sir Thomas Wentworth, Air* 
Selden, and Mr, Pym. Animated with a warm regard to liberty, 
these generous patriots saw with regret an unbounded power 
exercised by the cnAvn, and were resolved to seize the opportunity 
which the king's necessities offered them of reducing the prerogative 
within more reasonable compass. The end they esteemed bene been t 
and noble—the means regular and constitutional* To grant or 
te f nsc supplias was the undoubted privilege of the Commons ; and 
v. hh in views they voted only two subsidies (about 140,COOL) to 
m^efc the expenses of the formidable war Into which Charles waa 
abuiit to plunge. Hot discouraged, however, by this failure, Charles, 
thuu.-h he was constrained to adjourn the parliament by re a.: m of 
fh!-* plague, which at that time raged in London, immediately rc- 
uascntbtad them at Oxford, and made a new attempt to gain from 
t':un sotm supplies* lint though he hid bare to them all his 
n*:v l Lies * bough he showed tl.*A upwards of a million a year was 
necessary for die <•. nduct of tbs war a m m tho defence of! reland, 
and even condescended to use entrea the Commons remained 
inexorable, Besides all their other motives, they had made a 
diEcwoy which inflamed them against the court and against the 
did- - f Buckingham. The French court, not without the con- 
uivAU.ee, it was suspected, of Charles and his mb is tors* had 
attempted to employ against the Huguenot# of ] loch tile some 
Envliah voxels which had been gout to Dieppe on pretence of 
a mug against the Genoese* When, on di&covni y of his destination 
iV-eiiiL^ton, the commander, bad sailed wuh his squadron to 
England, Buckingham, lord admiral, hat! compel V& him to retain; 
anil the cotitempiated entorprlse was frustrated only by the mutiny 
a-.nl dc* rilon of iho crews* The king, finding that the parliament 
was rmdvod to grant him no supply, took advantage of die plague, 
wluoh h.yan to appear at Oxford, and on that pretence immediately 
d^snlyt.l them (An-* 12). To supply the want of parHariirntnry 
Cbarlea issued privy seals for borrowing money from hi a «id- 
jeetfl. The advantage reaped by this expedient was a email com- 
peuaation for the d^gunt which it ouMsfonod : by however 




EXPEDITION AGAINST SPAIN- 

and by other expedients, lie was, though vri! 

Kled to equip liis fleet, whicli consisted of 80 vessel! 
board a A army of 10,000 men, under sir Edward Cecil, 
lately created viscount Wimbledon. 

% 2. Ocil undertook an expedition against Cadiz, winch proved a 
complete failure, and increased the complaints against the court. A 
little prudence might have discovered to Charles the folly of in¬ 
sisting in hostilities which hr* had not the means c>f carrying on 
without the surrender of his dearest pretensions, and from which he 
had an opportunity to escape, as war was not actually declared 
against Spain till after tho dissolution of his first path ament, But 
his evil genius, and the violent counsels of Buchhtgham, urged him 
on to his destruction. The abortive attempt upon Cadiz increased 
hts necessities, and obliged him to call a new parliament (I- efe. fi, 
1626), But the views of the last parliament were immediately 
adopted hy this, as if the same men had been every whom elected, 
and no time had intervened since their meeting. The inadequate 
supplies which they voted were coupled with the condition that; they 
were to proceed in regulating and controlling every part of govern¬ 
ment which displeased them: to which the king’s urgent necessity j 
obliged him to submit. The duke of Buckingham, who became 
every day more unpopular, was obliged to sustain tw" viol- nt attacks 
this swsiou—-one from the earl of Bristol, another from the House of 
Commons. The carl of Bristol had mortally offended BfooKnghmn 
in the a flair of the Spanish marriage, and was consequently ob¬ 
noxious to Charles. When the parliament w as summoned, Chari s, 
by a stretch of prerogative, had given orders that no writ, :ip is cus¬ 
tomary, should be sent to Bristol, That nobleman applied to the 
House of Lords by petition, and craved their good offices wit it Un¬ 
king for Obtaining what was his due as a peer of the realflU Hits \\ rifc 
was scut him, but aecomjvimcd with a letter from the ioitLkeq^r, 
Coventry, commanding him, in the king's name, to absent himself 
from parliament. This letter Bristol conveyed to the Lords, and 
asked advice how to proceed in so delicate a sitmdron. The kind's 
prohibition was withdrawn, and Bristol look his s- it. Provoked at 
these repeated instances of vigour, which the court denominated e -n- 
t.umacy, Charles ordered Iris attorney-general to enter an aecimru ion 
of hi ;h treast m against L3 m ■ 1 \v way ■ -nn \h iaIkti 1 \ r;,«tr 1 accii>■ *d 

Buckingham of high treason, and pivwvri lat he was tho author of 
the war with Spam, The lowvr House also, after having voted that 
common fame w as a sufficient ground of accusation by the Commons, 
Proceeded to frame regular articles against Buckingham, They 
accused him of having united many odls in his person ; of neglect- 
in ' to wwl the scat-, insomuch that many merchant-*!dps had 
fallen into the hands of the -Tinny ; of Mivormg fchtj to the 
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in order to serve against the Huguenots; on 
[n ale of honours and offices; of accepting 
from the crown ; of procuring many titles of honour for his 
d; and of administering physio to the late king without 
acquainting hm physicians. It is probable that several of these 
articles were vrdi founded; but as the Commons called for no 
evidence, it is impossible to give a decided opinion upon them, 
luo parliament was dissolved before any of the™ impeachments 
v.?s brought to a termination; but Bristol recorded a f-atisfactory 
answer on the journals; whilst Use fact that Buckingham made 
«i u- at all to that in the Lords renders his cause very- suspicion; 

*■ Having thus failed in obtaining a grant, certain ''y. 


§ Havi^ thus failed in obtaining a grant, certain W» c£n- 
srfe with which Charles had threatened the parliament were now 
to bo tried, >n order to supply hi s necessities, A com mi-, ion 
, ™“ 0 P cnl y panted to impound with the catholics, and im™ for 
dispensing with the penal laws enacted against them. From tin, 

T^'r a T-; f T tho cit - v ^uind a lean of 
100,000/. The former contributed slowly ; but the latt, r, covcrirm 
themselves under many pretences and excuses, gave him at last 1 
flat refusal. Each of the mantime towns was required, with the 
nuns-nnw of the adjacent counties, to arm bo many vessels aa were 
appjmted them. The city of London was rated at 20 ships. This 
l V"V ' r: “PP«««nce, la Charles’s reign, of ship-jmmov; a taxation 
'.vhie i had onca hem imj.oaed by Elizabeth, but whit* afterwards 
7." C!lrrir ' f| ! "™e steps further by Charles, created suth violent 
discontents. but after the news of the battle of Luttcrn, between 
| a- Um S of Denmai : and count Tilly, tho imperial general, in which 
tilc : ; lr ' t,r w totally defeated, money, more than over, became 
necessary, in order to support a prince who was so nearly allied to 
Charles. After some deliberation, an act of council was passed j 
porting that, as the urgency of affairs admitted not the way of parlia¬ 
ment, tho most speedy, equal, and convenient method of supply was 
by a oekvrwi, watt from the subject, according as every man was 
tatted in the rolls of toe Last Bubsidy, Con. inverted 

won an almost inquisitorial power, were appoint™! to lew the 
money. That religious prejudices might support civil authority 
ssrmouB were preached by SiLthorpe and Main war me in favour of the 
rctieral loan ; anil the court industriously spread them over the king¬ 
dom. Passive obedience was there recommended in its toll extent, 
toe whole authority of the state wm represented as belonging to the 
. 11 all Uuiitatkms of law and a constitution were re 
d i,s seditious and impious. Throughout England many 
W«*i some were even active m encouraging tlwir 
ncigUluors to insist upon their oonnncm rights nnd privileges. Uy 
warrant of the council that w re thrown into prison. 







PLTITIOX OF RIGHT. 

j conduct of Buckingham, wlioao name hitherto thl f^M 
forborne to mention* After some abortive attcmjJUj _ 
tempest Jiat wad ready to hurst on the duke, the king 
Jfe£ proper, upon n joint application of the Lords and Commons, 

10 come to the House of Peers, and, by pronouncing the usual ferm 
of words, “Let it bo law as is desired,^ to give full sanction and 
authority to the petition.* The Ccminons, nevertheless, continued 
to carry their scrutiny into every part of government, and resumed 
their censure of Buckingham's conduct, to whom they attributed all 
their grievances. They 1 also complained that the levying of tonnage 
and poundage, without consent of parliament, was a palpable viola¬ 
tion of the ancient liberties of the people, and an open Infringement 
of the petition of right, so lately granted. The king, in order to 
prevent the finishing and presenting this remonstrance, came sud¬ 
denly to the parliament, and ended thin tession by a prorogation \ 
(June 26). 

§5. But the object of the displeasure of the Commons was soon 
eftcr removed in a sudden and unexpected manner. The duke of 
\Buckingham repaired to Portsmouth to superintend the prepara¬ 
tions for an expedition to relieve Rochelle. Here he engaged in 
conversation with Soubisc, and other French gentleme n; nfn r 
which he drew towards the door; and in that passage, turnin ' 
himself to speak to sir Thomas Fryar, a colonel in the army, 
ho was, on tlie sudden, over sir Thomas's shoulder, struck u^'n 
the breast with a knife. Without uttering other words rr -u 
“ The villain has killed mo,in the same moment pulling out the 
Wife, ha hmi Lhed his last (Aug, 23). Srxm after :i man V, it Lout a 
hat was seen walking very composedly before l lie door. One crying 
out E< Here is th- i How who killed lhe duke," everybody ran to le k 

11 Which is ho?’' The man very sedately answered “I am h 
He was now known to lie one Felton, who had sawed under the 
'■uko in the Station of lieutenant His captain being kilted in the 
retreat at the isle ofKhe, Felton had applied for the company; and 
when disappointed he threw up his commission, and retired hi dig* 
Content from the army. When risked at whose instigation he bad 
Informed the horrid A -d, In* rc-] di . 1 thru the resolution proceeded 
■ ‘dy from himself, and the impulse of his own conscience ■ and that 
; 53 * m llhvs would ap|vur if Ins hat were found : for that, Lclicviu" 

L should |r:sH in the attempt, he had there token care to explain 
11 - m. The king urged ibzu Felton should he racked in order to 
f ' x tort from him a discovery of his iu:o. mplicos; but the jttd v;; 
Glared that practice altogether illegal: so much more exact ra- 

with regard to law, had they 1 venomn, from the jealous 
* Thin celebrated Fet ITIOX or Right, which tb tN „ pvst dhtn u ..f 
liberties, fa pouted in cstenso in K >t<t :.uj 1 ID p„ 4 in. 

k&oimKu. a 
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House of Commons. Belton was soon 
^^ci^tod/for the murder, 

l-.'^WvTiiie the distress of HocWle Lad rises to the utmost c .\- 
L-r^rly. After Buckingham’i* death the command of the fleet and 
army was conferred on the carl of Linden y, who, arriving before 
Rochelle, made some attempts to break through the mole erected 
across the harbour by Richelieu * but by the delays of the English 
that work waa now fully finished and fortified ; and the inhabitants 
finding their last hopes fail them, were reduced to : surrender at dis- 
cretian, even In sight of the English admiral (Oct, 18, 1G2S) 

§ G, The failure -1' an enterprise in which the English 'nation 
f:Yr ■ religious sympathy, so much Interested themselves could ml 
bet dimmish the king's authority in the parliament during the 
nching session (Jan 20, 1620): but tto .r^whe* 

a ■ •-> f<ra ™l inany4othcr causes of complaint, Alt the copies 
01 ' I ctition of righf. which were dispersed, had by the khV4 
ov ;- cl ; to them tiia first answer, which had given so little 

;: u . bct: <f to tll ° Commons.. Solden also complained in the House 
h V,°!v ’i U a ^\ c ®hlm*y to the petition of riglA, had been punished 
w,tii the loss of his ears, by a discretionary or arbitrary sentence of 
t.ic star-c hamb er. But the great article on which tlie Bocse of 
Oommoos broka with the king was their claim with 11 gard to tennaeo 
and poundage. ° 

l>:o 'blty of tonnage and poundage, in more anciont times, had 
. tomra ' Jnl y ft temporary [.'rant of parliament; but it had been 
confened on Henry V. during life, -Ah the special proviso, how- 
eVOr ; ^thobmni-^Mnotio form a precedent; and 1 hough tie- 

;.uv,i or life hid oocu renewed-under subsequent sovereigns, vet it 

11:1 tliu I’owcr Of parliament to withhold it. In Cbarlea’a 
irst parliament the Commons had voted it only for » year' but 
the leers .ejected this bill: and as a dissolution of partis 
owed icon after, no attempt seems to bars Icon made for 
f-mna^ and pejmdapo men, other form. Charles, weannhiie 
ra ' ll:i ' , “ 1 * M W ^ dmy by Li, own authority, and the 
n,item was so accustomed to that exertion of royal .over that m , 
^entpLo waa at first entertained of submit i Inf to it p ut ^ " 

mons now insisted that the king should at once cuiiroly desist from 
' ~ duties; after which they w l to to uke it i U i ■ c,m~ 

ntd-Tfiteun hew far they would restore him to tho pr • Vision rlf n 
^ -.m;r of ulifch he tad clearly divested himself. Charles \\^ 

> '■ to comply witi* this condition ; V ct lie con tented him 

■■ett, .or the p.-rswt, v.itk soliciting tl , House by messages and 

tom**™ A , 1 e ‘ ,,,0 '' n '" ■' <*fl..nrk.>nir» to h.. *nli«U- 

ro A T J t ,W ”' rMn r " l - 1li » Wft-'ftgonmt of 
* ..-Id* was the only ; riovnr.ee to which, in {Loir opinion. 







DELICIOUS DISPUTES. 

fc 3 a$ yet, by their petition of right, applied a su: 


that comply cation of disputes in which men worn flfn 
involved, wo may observe that the appellation puritan stood for 
Ihree parties, winch, though commonly united, were yet actual t 
by very different views and motives. There were the political 
puritan*,, who maintained the highest principles of civil liberty ; the 
puritans in discipline, who wore averse to the cevemeuirs 1 and cptii- 
ccpal government of the church; and the doctrinal puritans, who 
rigidly defended the speculative system of the Swiss informer a. In 
°Ppodtion to all those stood the court party, the hierarchy, and the 
An»iniana.; only with this distinction, that the latter sect, being 
introduoed a few years before, did not, aa yet, comprehend all h 
wh ) were favourable to the church and to monarchy. Till towards 
the end of James’s rdgn the tenets of the church of J-h. h. nd Lad 
1 ' n Calvin lytic. James himself, in the pride of his theological 
Earning, had Won a rigid opixment of Arinin ins, the champion of 
freo-wiU. In 1611 he had condescended to procure from the Dutch 
*he banishment of Yovstiua, a proffer of divink and disciple ■ ' 
^rminm^ and had even given them u hint that he was worthy uf 
1^ v Hamcs: and the divines v. horn ho r^nt to the synod of Port in 
D'l-S assisted to procure the condemnation of the A r miniums in 
Holland. fBut soon after Ltiia ho changed his opinion; Use clergy 
^ Vi rc forbidden to preach the doctrine of predestination ; nod I,and, 

11, and Corbet, notorious Arm inking were advanced tt> bishop- 
,s ea. ThesQ men and their disciples and successors were the 
‘dtvnuous preachers of passive ol^lience, and of entire submi>-h. u ta 
indeed. nil q i f the bo coull oneo bo censured, and be expelled die 
Church and court, the Commons concluded that the hierarchy wt ukl 
t < ( dvo a mortal blow, the ceremonies be L-ss rhridly insisted on, and 
^kin 


t) 


■ting, deprived ofhis most faithful friends, be hligcd to nbale 
shims of prerogative on which at present he insisted. 

Taud bad unfortunately acquired a great ascendant aw r 
^barlea : and as all those pn lutes, obnoxious to the Commons, v-,v-., 
• l!, h ! d v.a his chief friend* aiul most favourite courtkrs, he w.v 
iiot to disarm and dishonour hlm-df 1>y ubaudoivo^ 

- fJ 11-c resivrttuent of his enemies. 

. -Iho inquiries and debates concerning to mange and poundage went 
^ 1 in hand with iLobo theologSiwil or i ictapbysical controversies. 
kl ' r John Eliot framed a remonstrance against levying those duties 
j v 'di out 'Consent of parliament, and offered it to the clerk to rc-d. 
1 Wtis refused. He read it himself. Tho question being then 
^ j| b'. rt f C)Tj (])n shaker, Mr John Liuch, - iid, “That lie hnd n 
. ,1ufv ‘and from the king to adjourn, and to put no 
"which he rase and left the chair Tlic whole Ib'Ufic 


t 
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frfibar* The speaker was pushed back into the dmi, 

L Veil in it by Hollis and Valentine, till a short rtL„™- 
framed, and was passed by acclamation rather than by 
vofeT Papists and Armimana were there declared capital enemies 
to tlio oommonwcaUfo Those who levied tonnage and poundage 
were branded with tho same epi thot, And even the merchants 
who should voluntarily pay these duties were denominated betrayers 
of English liberty, and public enemies. The doors being locked, 
the gentleman u :hcr of the House of Lords, who was sent by the 
king, could not get admittance till this remonstrance was finished. 
By the king's order, he took the mace from the table, which ended 
■heir proceedings- And a few days after tho parliament was dis- 
^>lvcd (March 10, lG29)d Several members were committed to 
01 account of the last tumult in the House, which was 
tMlh'd sedition; nor were they released without great difficulty aM 
after several delays. Sir John Eliot, Hollis, and VaWtine were 
summoned to their trial in the king's bench, for seditious speeches 
and behaviour m parliament; but refusing to answer before an 
interior t0llr *' tkeh- conduct as members of a fcU[jcrior, they were 
- ' ,l dvmi!ud to he Imprisoned during the king’s pleasure to find 
hi reties for their, good behaviour, and to ho fined, tho two former 
1 1 ... apiece, the latter 6Q0L But they unanimously refused to 
;i -id sureties, and disdained to accept of deliverance on such terms, 
oir Jotm/Eliot died while ir. cv. tody; a great clamour was raisc4 

and he was universally regarded as a 
i n artyr to tlie 1 1 1 >cvties of Kng \ and, 

§ 7 Charles, being destitute of all supply, and having rcsolvc-d to 
«U!U no mQIW parlisnicuta fall he should «co greater tndktfoii u f , k 
c imi>liimt dispo?luon m the nation, w „. ; . ( « S airily reduced to make 
wltli two errtme a^inst which he had hitherto wa»c1 a 
"■?> “f” :i ln ‘° Without , KV, and conducted without glory. 

*\l* " ““ (leat l of Ihidonghnm, v,-!,,, had -what Seated 

U.arlcs from tho queen, she U to be emuriderod as his chi. 
and favourite. His muneters he began to eh. f rom the popular 
leaders—a sure proof that a secret revolution had happened in the 
constitution, and had necessitated tho prince to adopt uv* maxima 
■i r-vemmcid. But the views of the king were .,t ihU tj n- s.j 
ng rK'rtruit to those of the puritans, that the leaders whom lie g u j uu t 
l M from that moment nil interest with their party t and wore oven 
i ' a« traitors with implacable hatted and resentment. Thin 
tic, cam wilL sir Thom is Wn-ntworlii, whom the kinv created 
ta 1 a haron, tliT'ii a viscount, mid afterwards earl uf Strafford; made 
Um 1 of llm <. uncil of York, ami deputy of Ireland ; and 

o v 1 bin: a* hii chief min if ter and counsellor. Kir Dudley 
l>,; ' XVUH R bo ,l the «WfUo thno created master of the rolls i fcfov 
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as at Hns time the surprise of all men when 
/every attempt against the Austrian dominions, emt 
Pown subjects, unsupplM with any treasure but what lie 
started by the must invidious and most dangerous measure^ as if 
the half of Europe, now his enemy, were not sufficient for the exer¬ 
cise of military prowess, wantonly attacked France. This war is 
commonly awn bed to a personal pique between Buckingham and 
Richelieu; hut it can scarcely l>o doubted that there were other 
motives for it ; on the part of France 3 disgust, farmed by the poj.^, 
at the non-fulfilmevT of the articles of the marriage treaty; on that 
of England, disappointment at having received no assistance in the 
German war, Buckingham had persuaded Charles to dismiss at 
once all his queen's French servants, contrary to the articles of the 
inanuLgo treaty, and encouraged the English ships of war and 
privatfefera to seize vessels belonging to French merchants. But 
finding that all these injuries produced only remonstrances and em* 
hassles, or at most reprisals, on the part of France, ho resolved tu 
undertake al once a military expedition against that kingdom, 
Buckingham sailed first to Roc hello, with a fleet of nearly 100 sail 
a nd an army of 7000 men; but though Rochelle was in possession 
ftf the Huguenots, and was then besieged by cardinal Richelieu, thu 
inhabitants, mis true ting the English commander, refused to admit 
him. Buckingham then bent Ills course to the isle of Rhd ; hut nil 
bin measures w T cre so ill concerted, that in a few months he returned 
England, having lost two-thirds of Mi land forces---totally db- 
credited both as an admiral and a general, and bringing no praise 
with him but the vulgar one of courn c and personal bravery (Oct. 
- l627 )- 

§ 4. Meanwhile J the money levied, or rather extr.utd* muh-r 
Colour of prerogative, had come in very slowly, and bad left such ill- 
hnusour in the nation, that it appeared dangerous to renew the expo- 
ttmeut, and the absolute necessity of supply forced tli'J 1 kinu to call 
^ third parliament, Wh.n the Commons assembled (March 17, 
they appeared to bo men of the same independent h jdrit with 
Rieir predecessors, and possessed of such riches that t j ir property 
W;i^ computed to surpass iliree time a Mint of the House of IW.\ 

1 1 any of l'eio members had hi i o cast into prison, and had suffered 1 ,■ 
W measures of tho court j yet, noLwirhatanding tho*e circum* 
wtmicrjH, which might prompt [3**,m to embrace violent resoluth na, 
they enteved upon buamesa with perfect tamper and decorum* The 
king told them, in Ida ti rat speech, that, if they should not do their 
duties in contributing to the nen^sjltica of the state, ho must, in 
diaebarge of his conscience, v those other means which God hn-1 
} Ut Into hk bands. “Take not this for a threatening jtddcd the 
'* fur I scam to threaten any but my equals ; but as an mimo- 
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him who, by nature and duty, bag most care oi 
;uid prosperity.” The lord-keeper, by the ki 
f added a speech to the same effect ; bu* these haughty and 
unwise rebukes made no impression upon the Commons. After 
some excellent speeches from sir Francis Seymour, sir ItobtH 
Pii:Ei} s, sir Thomas Wentworth, and others, in favour of liberty, a 
v 4 e v .,,3 passed without opposifion against arbitrary imprisonments 
and forced loans* And thu spirit of liberty having obtained some 
contentment by this exertion, the reiterated messages of the king, 
who pressed for supply, wore attended to with more temper. Fivo 
subsidies were voted him ; with which, though much inferior to his 
wants, ho declared himself well satisfied. The supply, though 
voted, was not ai; yet passed into a law, and the Commons resolved 
to employ the interval in providing some barriers against the viola- 
t; n of -.'hr rights and liberties. Forced loans, benevolences, taxes 
without consent of parliament, arbitrary imprisonments, the billet¬ 
ing of soldiers, martial law \ these were the grievances conv 
of, and agiinst thr^c au eternal remedy was to be provided. The 
Coramuiis pretended not, aa they affirmed, to any unusual powere or 
privileges : \hey aimed only at securing those which had been 
i l ti. bin it t 1 d ■>■■■■' 1 tu, ancestor^; an i thei r law, whi ch prov Id yd 

all tliev: abus , and which was founded on Magna Chav!a 
and • - ■ j- r ancient statutes, they resolved to call n j ltftign of sight 
’ iiA haying it contained a corroboration or explanation of the 
rvu'tuit constitution, not any in fringe in eat of royal prerogative, or 
ac p.httson of new liberties. 

I he king attempted to elude the bill, by persuading the House 
of Lords to induce the Commons so to modify it that a saving 
clause should still be left for his sovereign power. But tire Com- 
mop*, who saw through tins* artirees, sent the bill in its original 
state to the upper House, and the Peers passed the petition withou 
any material alteration ; and nothing hut the royal a**r-t was want¬ 
ing to give it thy force uf a law. Thu king recording! y came -to the 
House of Peers, sent for the Common, and. being seated in his chair 
of State, Hue petition was read to hiim Great was now the astonish’ 
meut 'ff all in-, a, when, instead of the usual c-"»cci* :i[u l cl-ar form 
by which n bill is either confirmed or rejected, Churls soid fj 
answer to the pr rition, w The king wideUt that right be done a*- 
cor n - to the laws aid customs of the realm, and that the statu, t/.s 
he pat into c>a ution ; that Ids subjccU may have no cause to c im- 
plain of any wrong, or oppression, contrary to their just rights and 
liberties, to too preservation wheroof ho holds hm^lf in conscience 
w UjUl 'h obliged of his own prerogative." The result might Live 
Ivxjo 'ort^cen. ihe Oonuijous : lurr-rd in very Ill humour, which 
th* y vented by Impeaching Hr. Man. aibig. They next proceeded to 
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LAUD'S INNOVATIONS IN THE CHUJiCH. 

[oner&i; Littleton, KoliritoivgenernL All these 
parliamentary leaders; ami were men eminent 
. In all .ecclesiastical affairs, and oven in many civil, 
7 bishop of London, acquired a great ascendant over Charles, 
and led him, by the facility of his temper, into a conduct which 
proved fatal to hiuisclj and to his kingdom. Laud, and the other 
prelates who embraced his measures, by adopting many of those 
religious sentiments which prevailed during the fourth and fifth 
centuries, could not fail of giving the English faith and liturgy 
some resemblance to the catholic superstition, which the kingdom in 
general, and the puritans in particular, held m the greatest horror 
and detestation. Alterations were made in the ritual. r l he com¬ 
munion table was removed from the centre of the church, placed 
Jtt the east cud, railed in, and called the altar; the uso oi copes, 
pictures, crucifix l 3, &c TJ was restored; in short, those usages were 
introduced which characterise the party called high church. Hence, 
not only thc discontented puritans believed the church of England 
to be relapsing fast into Romish superstition ; the court of Romo 
Hsctf entertained hopes of regaining its authority in this bland ; 
find, in order to forward Laud's supposed good intentions, an offer 
Vv ^s twice made him, in private, of a cardiifaTs hat, Which he do* 
olincd accepting. In return for Charles's indulgence towards J 1 e 
church. Laud and his follow era took care to magnify, on evtry occa- 
rion, the regal ivuth rity, and to treat with the utmost disdain or 
detestation all puritanical pretensions to a fr o and h,dependent 
coiisutution, The principles 'which c.. ilted prerogative were not 
cider tabled by the king merely fus soft and agreeable to his royal 
: they were also put in practice during the time that he ruled 
without parliaments, lie levied money either by tno revival of 
obsolete laws, or by violations, some more open, some more dis- 
: 1 d, of the privileges of the tuition; and he ^nvo way to severi- 
'n\ the star-chamber and high commission, which fecvmcd nett £ - 
- J ary ui order to support iho pnewut mode of rubumisfrafh , and 
repress the rising spirit of liberty throughout the kinyd nr. Ho 
^ ptocLnuathm, from which it was generally interred tint 
during this reign no more parliaments were intended to be sum¬ 
moned. Ton u ago and poun>.Ligo eoiun-taA to be hvied bv 'Jm 
^yal authority alone. Ci-mpo* it ion* v.vra openly nun’ wrih i ccu- 
SAnts, and the pq hh rebgieu became a regular part of the revenue. 
Hudcr n law of Edward 1L, p possessed of 40/. a vear and 

’H'-'Vards hi hind were sunn • m-d to receive kid dithood. or roi i- 
d for their neglect. Corns ' ted for iking 

rim rales of composition, and instructions were given t> \ hcwti com- 
Js-ikssiouem not to accept of a less sum than would have W*en due by 
dm party, upvn a tax of three subsidies and a half, Monopoli^ 
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r ed, and many other illegal method of raising morii 

extcndfid its rathorfty, and itSfrir 
COmi ’ laln ? t ^“ t 11 encroached upon the jurisdiction of tho 
ica '7 fm " s and inflicting severe punishment, 

J “ r 1 ' ,J usiual oourse of justice. One case may 1x3 mentioned by 
ny of CMm P la - i'Time, a hamster of LiricolnVInn, had written 

*::rv qua r° & \ a ° wmaA ?■©».!§$& ^ <*»*& mt,-^ 

- ,'", : iu f. rtlf f ed t^Tow wag to decry stage-plays, comedies 
interludes, mttstc, Ornnomg ; bat the author likewise tool occasion to 
declami a-in^L hunting, public festivals, Christen; LS-ke<jpins> hon- 
tires, and maypoles. It was thought somewhat hard that general 
Z CCtlV T **#* ^y? * oukl llfi interpreted into satires a-dnst [lie 

' 7 , f,; ' 1 «““>• mcrelyt " feinted these arZem-X' 

.«* rtf t '■ “di’ircrgr 1 ,; 

,: ;ar ; to stand m the pillory in tiro places, Westminster ^ it i! 

* 1 ,V’ loae l 10 ' 1 '' ' : ' ««*, «w in each place ; to pay dOOui' in 
'ho-mg, and to 1 m imprisoned during life (1033). To mortify the 
puritans, Charles renewed- his fiber’s edict Tor allowin' lUte 
and recreations on Sunday to such as attended public worship -End 

^ ! ? urT,,,,idy «■* hy 
-wi-rs w£ss& rc.t 

cheerful feitivK the 

caudal io tfao piirium 1 P ’ ™ objtCh of hk * 

■ atiXisssTt^t; t*— - u “ 

directed to seaport town*' only: but si,IEE, E« JT 

I'-cii-d on tKo whole kingdom; and each county w ;g rLeii t o 
ticular sum which was afterwards assessed !T 

wix Kojins to have been moderately and equitably aaae&bWl ' i * 
iHOiiiy to litter been expended on the navy; tat the irntwE; ^ 

W ™ -^Ijitmry : by tho some right any oth« tas mi-ht to 

•■ec.-wttgtiwl supra,. icy of Laud, now su ch bishop of LnterLr^ 




TRIAL OF 




resUaincd in England, shipped 
laid there the foundations of xv 
all the liberty, both civil and religious, of t%' 

Toimd themselves bereaved in their native country. Tlio clirtrfcr 
Massachusetts Bay bad been obtained from the crown in 1G22, and 
about 330 nonconformists j chiefly of the independent net, sailed 
with the first tied. At last, in 1337, John Hampden acquitcd, by 


Us spirit and courage, universal popularity throughout the nation, 
and has merited great renown with posterity, lor the bald sUud 
which be made in defence of the laws and liberties ol his country* 
Hampden, having been rated at 20 shillings, as tdripwnoney, for 
an estate which lie possessed in the county of Buckingham, re¬ 
solved, rather than tamely submit to so illegal an imposition, to 
stand a legal prosecution, and expose Inin self to all the indignation 
of the court. The case was argued during twelve days in the- cx- 
cheqtfer-chamber, before all the judges of England; and is. nation 
regarded witdi the utmost anxiety every (&cumstance of this cele¬ 
brated trial. The event was easily foreseen; the prejudiced judges*, 
two excepted, gave sentence in favour of tiic crown as in the gen end 
right of levy; though three otli<-i ■> also decided for Hampden, on 
merely technical grounds relating to his particular ca?^, Hampden, 
however, obtained by the trial the end fbr which l>o bad so germr- 
oti;; I y sacrificed his safety and his quiet : the j d from 

their lethargy, and became sensible of the dangers to which their 
liberties were exposed. These national questions were canvassed in 
every company; and the more they were examined, the mom evi¬ 
dently did it appear to many that liberty was totally subverted, 
and an unusual and arbitrary authority exercised over the kingdom. 

$ 0, But notwithstanding the discontents in England, affaire migh t 
Iong have continued on the same footing there, had they not been 
influenced by the proc-ilings in Scotland, Charlie, from Lirf Uvo of 
prelacy, which order he considered best lifted to inculcate olwhence 
and loyalty among the people, had raised many of the Scotch prelates 
to the chief dignities of the state,\The Scotch nobility, vd ; e power 
wa i great, and whose connexion with the king had bo -n . .noh 
loaned by his long absence, worn disgusted to find the prelate-; 
sti|wvtor to llicafUBlvcfl in power arid influence. The inferior ranks 
Of the Scotch clergy thom* Ives eq ailed, if not exceeded, the nobility, 
in their prejudices against the emirt* against the prelate*, and against 
episcopal '.utbority. Tlv# people, under the inlftivnee of i ho nobility 
ami clergy, could not fail to ; artakn of their disoonioute, end wtm 
imbued with the Fame horror against popery with which tin Ei g- 


lifth puritans were possessed. Yet, in spite of these gym plums, the 
k invert great aim was to oomph to the work begun by Lis father; b\ 
t V'.piish discipline in Scotland upon a regular ay stem of caivms, to 
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turgy into public worship, ami lo render the cccleH 
pent of nil his kingdoms regular and uniform* 

■ which the king, from his own authority, imposed J 
though ho was not by law the head of the Scottish church, 
copied, with a f v alterations, from that of England : and due 
notice was given of the intention to commence the; use of it on Sun¬ 
day, July £3, 1037, On that day, accordingly, in the cathedral 
church qf St* Giles, the dean of Edinburgh, arrayed in bis surplice, 
began the service ; tha bishop himself artd many of tba privy-council 
being present. But no sooner had tha dean opened the book than 
the people, clapping their hands, cursing, and crying out, " A pope 1 a 
pope! antichrist! stone him P raised such a tumult, that it was 
impossible) to proceed with the service. The bishop, mounting the 
pulpit in older to appease tho populace, had a stool thrown at him ; 
the council was insulted ; and* it was with difficulty that tho mads- 
t.mtvM were able, partly by author^, partly by force, to «xpd "the 
crowd, cud to shut the doom against them. The tumult, however, 
hii.il continued without* and the bishop, going home, was attacked, 
and narrowly escaped from the hands of the enraged multitude. 

Further riots euiiedj yet Charles continued inflexible, though to 
so violent a combination of a whole kingdom he had nothing to 
1 ".I a proclamation (Feb* 15, 1638); in which he pardoned 
all }>ast offences, and exhorted the people to be more obedient for the 
future, and to submit pcaeeably to the use of the liturgy* This 
prod am alien was i: j ! antly encountered with a public yn. b-sudh-n, 
prcwnt<d by the earl uf Hume and lord Lindescy: and this was the 
fiut tune that men of quality lmd appeared in any violent act of 
opposition* But this proved a crisis. The insurrection, which had 
b'T'zi ,;'1 vancing by a gradual and slow progress, now blazed up at 
once* No disorder, however, attended is, Q n the contrary, a. new 
order immediately took place* Four talks, m they were called, 
were formed in Edinburgh. One consisted of nobilHv, a u other of 
gentry, a third of minifltera, a fourth or bus losses* The table of 
gentry was divided into ninny aulxudinato 1-Ucs, accordiug to their 
different counties. Tn the hands of the four tables the whole 
authority of the kingdom was placed. Orders were Issued by thcr 
and evi ry where obeyed with the uti ■ * regular]fy, And among 
‘ he first acts of their government was the. production of the Covenant. 
I !h.i famous di r J consisted first of a remind', tion of pojviy, formeily 
sSgntid by James in lbs voulh, followed by a l»ond of unicu, by which 
tin; MihsrribcrE obliged tbrimtd ves to resist ri-llgious innovations, and 
io dvbnd one another against att bpixjsitlon whatsoever. Thu j»eople, 
without distinction of rank or condition, of age or n‘x: t flocked to tho 
sub, * rip; loo of this covenant, and even lUo kin-P' min-big and 
■llor^ thentstlvi'tt were, most of them, N ixed by the general 




thb scotch covesasters* 


lend lli <s conscqn 

mcr, with authority j 

wnant to be renoun ccoann 


rj n -j The king now began to apprche 

Hamilton, ascommissioner, 

V tViUc£STcwventmier* Ho required the covenant ( 

reetild. but tlie popular leaders told Hamilton they would sooner 
renounce tlrcir baptism. Charles, who wanted both decs,on and sin¬ 
cerity, made concessions; and was at last willing enUrdy to aU, ,sh 
,■ J> ji ni „i Wh commission court, anu even to 

1 i miTextroniid y the gU of the bishop. These ^ 

sions of the king, which yd came still short of the ^ 
the malcontents, discovered his own weakness and gavcno saosKwtR n 
Without waiting for the consent of tire crown they e ct«i . g nual 
assembly, winch met at Glasgow, Nov. 21, 1038. >*«•*£* 

high commission, the canons, and the ltturgy, were . * 

declared unlawful; and the whole fabric which James and Liu. it-, 
in a long counts of years, had teen rearing with .so much emu a 
policy fell at once to the ground. The covenant liken t ■ p 13 

ordered to be signed by every one, under pain of excmumumr.rtimv 
Preparations were now ojKnly made for war* Cardinal Ihcndtfu, 
in revenge for Charles’s opposition to his designs upon Flanders, care¬ 
fully fomented the first commotions in Scotland, and secretly applied 
the covenant. rs with money and arms. The earl of Arg} lc, l“Oii e .. 
he long seemed to temporise, at lost embraced the covenant and 
became the chief leader of that party. Forces were « gutarij cu.n- wl 
and disciplined. Anns were commissioned and imported from i v. ’ - '■* 
countries. And the whole country, except a email part where tno 
mamuis of Huntley still adliered to tbs king, being in the hands oi 
the covenanters, was in a very little time put in a tolerable posture 
of defence. Oil the other band, Charles's fleet was ktrmiditble mid 
had 5000 land forces on board, under the marquis of Hamilton, who 
had Orders to sail to the firth of Forth, and to cause a divcivnmm the 
forces of Clio malcontents. An army was levied of irmly , 

and above 3000 lioree, and was put under the command ot the earl 
of Arundel. The king himself joined the army, and he summoned 
all the jeers of England to a! tend him. The whole he 1 the appear¬ 
ance of a splendid court rather than of a military armament; and m 
this situation, tarrying more show than real force with it, the camp 
arrived at Berwick. Her * ihnrUs oonduded a sudden 
in which it was stipulated that he should wdhdraw l«e licet and 
army, that within 48 timra tlw Soots should diamr •«; 

that is king’s fort* skwU he ..'stored to lum, Ins authority bo 
acknowledged, and a general assembly and a Parliament be immedt- 
at.-lv summoned, in order to compose a . »ti ter-.rates (•!.»«.<; I - . UnJj). 
Tl,' kin" whoso character was neither vH-wr-tw nor dee,-.e, seems to 
bay ad. v.ted this measure from observing tn km army s.\ mpM,y< 

. . ., r. * v TT« nnt ,'uilV D Ii imi hid 


of Rvmuothv with 




>pdessions of abrogating the canons?, the liturgy, am 
misslbu, but also to abolish ike order itself of bis 
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muii^ which met soon after, having advanced pretensions which 
tended to diminish the civil power of the monarch, the war was 
renewed with great advantages on the side of the covenanters, 
and disadvantages on that of the king. For no sooner bad Charles 
concluded the pacification than the necessities of his affairs and Ids 
want of money obliged, him to disband his army ; while the more 
prudent covenanters in dismissing their troops had warned them 
to bo ready on the first summons* 

§ XU* The king, with great difficulty, found means to draw together 
nu army ; but soon discovered that, all savings being gone, and great 
debts contracted, his revenue Would be insufficient to support them. 
An English parliament, therefore, formerly so unkind and infract- 
able, must now, after above eleven years* intermission, after the Iriiw 
had tried many irregular methods of taxation, after multiplied dis- 
& ]Vf>n to the puritanical party, bn summoned to assemble 
amidst the most pressing necessities of the crown, The time 
appointed lor toe meeting of parliament was purposely late £April 
13, 1040), and very near the time allotted for opening the cum paten 
against the ^cots; and Sionc Charles took occasion to press them for 
an immediate grant, bef a they proceeded to offer him petitions i j 
ihe redrer^ of ikelr grievances; promising that an much ns was pos¬ 
sible of riiis season should afterwards Vnci allowed them for tb&t pur¬ 
pose. But, by means of the Scottish insurrection, and the general 
discontents h\ England, affairs were drawn m near to a crisis 
that the leaders of the House, sagacious and prenetntting, began tr< 
foresee the consequences, and to hope that the time so long wished 
for was iiowcunie, when public liberty must acquire a full ascendant. 
The 'vis, instead of taking notice of the kbit's complain hs 

-qaii.oi his Scottish subjects, nr his application* lor supply, entered 
immediately upon grievances. They began with examining the 
behaviour of the speaker the last day of the former parliament when 
h refused, ou account of the king s command, to put the question 4 
y declared it a brooch of privilege. They proceeded next to 
h'upjkt into the imprisonment and prosecution of sir John Elliot 
liu 1 [i^, and Valentine - the affair of ship-money was canvassed : anti 
plentiful subject of inquiry waa suggested on all hands, Charles 
lu "*'*'* to bring the matter of supply to some i o&uc, solicited tliu 
House by repeated mee^gfs m t and offered to abolish sliip-moucy in 
r< lani T,vr a «*pplj '•? -!2 hubtfdi**, about 600,000k, payable in ri mo 
yfiiun. But to this the Commons objected that, by bargaining for 
*“* 1 ' •• •' . I* that duty, tiny would, in • manner, nillfy the 

authority by which it had been levied ; kit*!, give . uemnagesnont 
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r 11G \v prcl fiiiaiomi of a like Da hire, m Jio s of rt^£* 
^ktTadvjmtagwns conditions* The king was in great fe 
■pkxity. He saw that his friends m the House were ow- 
numtaed by his enemies. Where great evils lie on all sides, it is 
difficult to follow the best counsel ; nor is it any wonder that the king, 
whose capacity was not eqiH to situations of such extreme; delicacy, 
should hastily have formed and executed iho resolution of dissolving 
this parliament ; a incasura however of which he soon after rt-i mted 
(May 5)* This abrupt and violent dissolution naturalU excited 
discontents among tlie people, and these were increased when some 
of tho members were imprisoned and otherwise ill-treated* An 
attack was made during the night upon Laud, in his palace of Lam¬ 
beth, by above 500 persons; and a multitude entered St. Paul's, 
where tho high cotnuusslon then sat, tore down the benches, mid 
cvlcd out, (C Iso bishop, no high commission A All these instances of 
discontent were presage* of some great revolution, had the court 
sed sufficient ski!! to discern the danger, or sufficing ower to 
provide against it. 

§ 11. The king, having raised money by several illegal and mbi¬ 
liary e xpedients, w;u enabled, though with great difficulty, to march 
his army, consisting of 19,000 foot and 2000 horse* The Scottish 
array, though somewhat superior, were sooner ready Hum ilm king'*. 
The covenanters still preserved the most pathetic and most submissive 
language; and entered England, they said, with .■ ■ ■ ■' L r vk w thm to 
obtain access to the king's presence, a- 1 lay their humble petiucii at his 
royal feet* At Newbnm-upoii-Tyne they wore opposed by a detach¬ 
ment of 4500 men under Conway, who seemed ■ solute to dispute 
with them the passage of the river. The Scots fit t cut. nkl them, 
with great civility, not to stop them in their march to their gracious 
«otf: algo, and then attacked them with great 1 ■■ v l vy, killed scvend, 
arid chased the rest from their ground. Tim Hired h k rets ;' N« w- 
castle now re treated into Yorkshire, and the Set its took posrev>vn of 
Newcastle. Hence they despatched mcosengofts to tho king, who 
was arrived at York ; and they lonk care, after the advantage which 
they had obtained, to redouble their sttpreesfoUB of loyalty, duly, 
and subiiU’-sion to ilia person, and they even made apologies, full •. f 
sorrow and contrition, for their kilo victory. In order to prevent 
their advance, d. kiii'ii aj^reod t' 1 ;5 - treat 1 ,, tin named 1 ■ Lu^hf-h 
noblemen, wV. nut with 11 Scjtreth commissiuuere at Ripon. 

An army newly levied, undisciplined, frightened, seditious, ill-paid, 
and governed by no proper authority, was very unfit for withstand- 
lag a victorious and high-spirited enemy, and retaining in subjection 
a discontented and zealous nation: and Charles, iu despair of \*\n : - 
r.hfo to fikn the torrent, at last determined to yield to it. Ih 1 ,1 
aunmujntd a ’Treat council of tho peers at \ (.tk *1), bnt, fov •- 
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would advise him to call a parliament, lie told \ 
Wvecch that be hud already taken this resolution. Tljiyj 
pay the Scots a weekly subsidy of SPOOL, to be levied on 
northern counties; and the negotiation of the treaty was 
iratiisferpd from Kipon to Loudon, 

§ 12XThe elections, as might have been expected, mu in favour of 
tho popular party* The parliament, memorable as the Lomu Paulia- 
^ mi-nt, met on Kov. 3, 1640, The first act of the Commons was to 
choose Lenthall for their speaker, in opposition lo Charles’s views, 
who had intended to advance Gardiner, recorder of London, to that 
important dignity* Without any interval they entered upon busi¬ 
ness, and they immediately struck a blow which may in a manner 
he regarded aa decisive; by impeaching the c irl of gtraffonl, who 
was considered as chief minister* Strafford, sensible oTTliiHbad of 
popular prejudices under which he laboured, would gladly have 
declined attendance in parliament; but Charles, who had entire con¬ 
fidence in ilia earl's capacity, thought that his counsels would bo 
extremely useful during the critical session which approached v And 
when Strafford still insisted on the danger of bis appearing amidst so 
many enraged enemies, the Mug, little apprehensive that bis own 
authority waa so suddenly to expire, promised him protection, and 
assured him that not a hair of his head should be touched by the 
parliament. The debate respecting Strafford was conducted with 
locked doors; hsa impeachment was unanimously voted, and Fyni whs 
chosen to carry it up lo the Lords. Most of the House accompanied 
him on so agreeable an errand : and Strafford, who had just entered 
the House of Peers, and who little expected so sjjccdy a prosecution, 
was immediately* upon this general charge, ordered into custody 
(Nov, 11). After a deliberation which scarcely lasted half an hour 
an inijteadraicnt df high treason was ako voted against jjir^ who 
was diatcly, upon this geur ral charge, s-piete a: 1 from parlia¬ 
ment and committed to custody. The foil-keeper b'inch, and sir 
brandy Wijnlebflnk, the secretary, a creature of Laud’s, apprehend¬ 
ing a similar at tech, fl f d to the conth-icnt. Tlnu, in a few weeks, 
ibis House of Commons, not opposed, or rather seconded, by Lho 
I Vera, had produced such a revolution in the gm eminent, tbnt the 
two most powerful and most voured ministers uf the king were 
ibrown into the To vat, and daily expected to be fried for their liie ■ 
whilst two other ministers bad, by flight alone, saved them selves 
from a like fate. Tho (’ominous, not content with the authority 
u Loch they had acquired by Attacking these great minktrm, were 
resolved to render the hum considerable bodies of tho nation 
subject to them* All perw.« > who . ad assumed powers nut 
nmhuriF-l by ulatute were declared dchitq-itcnt*. This term wns 
end expiess.i-4 a degree ur spucVc of j^uiti 
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tly known or ascertained. It would c ot opreh c- tll43^l| Lh c 
and all those who had been employed in assess 
^ all the farnoem and officers of the customs, who had been 
jagod during so many yearn in levying tonnage and poundage; 
and all those who had concurred in the arbitrary sentences of the 
courts of star chamber and high commission* Ko minister of the 
king, no member of the council, but found himself e\po;d by 
this decision* And almost all the bench of bishops, and the most 
considerable of tire inferior clergy, who had voted in the kite convo¬ 
cation, were involved, by these new principles, in the imputation of 
delinquency. The whole sovereign power being thus in a manner 
transferred to the Commons, the popular leaders seemed willing for 
some time to suspend their active vigour, and to consolidate their 
authority, ere they proceeded to any violent exemse of it. This 
was the time when genius and capacity of all kinds, freed from the 
restraint of authority, and nourished by unbounded hopes and pro* 
b'ets, began to exert themselves and be distinguiahed by the public. 
Then was celebrated tlie sagacity of Pym; the mighty ambition of 
Hampdent then too were known Lho dark, ardent, and dan governs 
character*of St. John, the impetuous spirit of Hollis, and the uitimsi- 
ttatic genius of young Yano. Even men of the most moderate 


tempers, and the most attached to the church and monarchy, exerted 
themselves with the utmost vigour m Use redress of grievances, and 
in prosecuting the authors of thorn : the lively and animated Elgin , 
th.: firm and undaunted Cupel, the modest and candid Palmu-/ In 
tills list too of patriot royalists are found the names of Hyde and 
Falkland. Though in their ultimate views and intentions these 
men differed widely from the former, in their present actions arid 
discoun j an entire concurrence and imammity were observed, 
f l he harangues of members were now first published and dispersed * 
the pulpit and tlie press were delivered from the long ullemx and con¬ 
straint in which they had been retained by the authority of J.atnl and 
the high commission. The son' moo which had been executed Against 
Prymie, as well as against two other puritans. Bast wick and Burton, 
now suffered & revival from parlhuaeut* mid they were releas'd t rotia 
their \ Hsons in Be illy and the Channel Islands* V r ben the pri.soiivTN 
landed hi England they were received and entertained with \; ... 
highest demonstrations of afibotioii, were attended by a might v con¬ 
fluence of company, their charges were borne with pv*t magnificence 
and liberal pTCJwnlf: 1 h stowed on them. The invasion of iho sJuts 
had evidently been the cause of assembling the parliament: the 
presence of their army reduced the king to that lotal subjection in 
which he was now held: and the Commons, for thi* ria n,<,v ,q v 
profawccl theiT intention of retain?”g these invaders. Eighty i}»,uisaud 
1 'onni^ a month were re quisite fur the si\bsi&tcnpe of the'Sei 1 ] ■ ;> y 
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a. sum much greater than the subject had 
any former period, to pay to the public* And 
together with a poll-tax, wen: from time 
the charge, the Commons still took caiv to he hi 
debt, in order to render the continuance of the session the more 


necessary* 

The acal of the Commons was t nrticuhirly directed against the 
bishops and the - stabli&hcd church. They introduced a bill for pro¬ 
hibiting all clergymen the exercise of any civil office* as a con se¬ 
quence of which the bishops were to be deprived of their seals in 


the House of rcera* But the bitter and intolerant spirit displayed 
by tho puritans was now beginning to alienate many of the lords 
and the bill was rejected by a largo majority* Among other acts of 
regal executive power which the Commons were every day assuming, 
they m u- d orders for demolishing all images, chars, crucifixes. It 
wiw now that tho z^iions sir Robert Harley, to whom the execution 
cf these orders was committed, removed the beautiful crosses at 
C heaps! do and Charing Cross* A committee was elected a 3 a court 
cf inquisition upon tho clergy, and was commonly denominated tho 
committee or scandatom minister*. The proceedings of this famous 
committee, which continued for several years, were cruel and arbi¬ 
trary, anti made great havoc both on tho church and the universities* 
They began with Landing, imprisoning, and molesting the clergy, 
and ended with frustrating and eject!rig them. Chari s, who was 
now aware of the uselessness of resictanco, yet opposed., as long as he 
ti add, the bill for assembling a parliament at least one: in three years 
( 1041 )* By a statute passed during the reign of Edward III it bad 
been enacted flat parliaments should be held ones every year, or more 
frequently If necessary * but- as no provision had been made in case of 
failure, this statute had been dispensed with at pleasure* The defect 
wo& r uppiifrl by those vigilant patru , who now assum' d the ruins 
of government* It v.-.v; ouacnd, 11 m, if il cl; a-.c^II.* r [hik-d to 
iwuo writs by the 3 rd of September m every third year, any 12 or 
move of the peers should tie empowered to exert this authority: in 
default of the jeers, that the sheriffs, mayors, bai litis, &c., should 
summon, tho voters : and in their d fault, that the rr.r-rs thf-inwelvea 
shoTild meet and proceed to the election for members, m the same 
nmiitirr as if writs had been regularly issued from the crown. Nor 
t, after it was assembled p be adjourned, prorogM 
rvf dissolved, without their own consent, during the space of 50 days. 
Nothing could bo more necessary than such a statute fer completing 
a 11 ■ oii.nr plan of law and liberty. 

8 Immediately after Rtmthmi was :nr\stered from parliament, 
and confined in the T*sw r, ft joint commit - "C of the Lords nndKJbui- 
mons were appointed to Investl; ..do bis on and wvrolv-nnd tp^urroev 
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STRAFFORD'S TRIAL. 


To bestow the greater solemnity on tliis 
were erected in Wc^ (minster-hall \ where both 
s accusers, the other as judges, Besides the 

was prepared for the kmg and queen, who attended 
during the whole trial. The articles of impeachment against Straf¬ 
ford were 28 in number j and regarded his conduct as president of the 
council of York, a® deputy or lieutenant of Ireland, and as counsellor 
or commander in England. From a cumulation of charge® it we t 
endeavoured to establish a constructive one of treason, The principal 


articles were the billeting of soldiers on the Irish, in order to make 
them submit to his illegal demands, advising the king to employ 
the army raised in Ireland to subject England, and the taring of tho 
people of Yorkshire for the maintenance of liis troops. The remain¬ 
ing charges wcm for hasty and imperious expressions and tyrannous 
acts towards individuals. In order to strengthen the ca? ^ of tho 
impeachment, Fym produced a paper, found by sir Henry Vane in 
his father's cabinet, purporting to he notes of a debate in council 
after the dissolution of the hist parliament, in which Strafford was 
replanted as advising the kjjjg,. that, hayi ng tried the affection of 
his pe op le, he was libstflvSl and loose from all mb ^ of government, 

- ird'im^ht do what power would admit. And it v. .us pretended that 
the circumstance of this paper having been seen by Fym, who had 
copied it, and by young sir lieur Vane, was equivalent to tho tes¬ 
timony of two witnesses, the number required by law in cases of 
treason, Strafford is allowed, on nil hands, to have made a noble 
defence, which is thus chanictcriscri by Whitelook, tho chairman of 
the committee which conducted the impeachment: “Certainly 
never any man acted such a part, on such a theatre, with mom 
wisdom, ooMtaiusy, and eloquence, with greater reason, judgment, 
and temper, and with a batter grace in all his word a and actions, 
than did this great and excellent person ; and he moved the hearts 
of all his auditors, s-mic few excepted, to remorse and pity,” 

It was evident that Strafford had gained many friends by tho 
manly modesty of hie demeanour and the eloqticnco of his dcfc-ncc*. 
The result appeared doubtful if the trial procctdcd in W^Utjinsrrr- 
hall; and some of the leaders of the popular party therefore Tcruh-od 


to adopt one of the worst prer* drnm cf fne ruijjai of Henry YI1L, 
and to proo. ■ ;t/ ;: - *t Strafford by bill of affaindvi'.'*' This court 
however wiia opposed by Ite m and Hampden, who still In lowed 


♦ Th* student should bear in mind tho Ji .ice bctw< n an Lnp, i J!7 ., - 
Mil u Biii of Attainder* In an Impeachment the Commcti . arc tin? 
njul the Lord* r!i»m tits judges, in a Util of A Lender Ui« rvitju»f r ;'.; fl .„ fj Te 
judges, as well n& the Lords j it mny be introduced In cither lion*- ■ ,( 
through the same (rtagivi ;u any ofe Bill; and when tvtwi to by Vdi 
it ncvcivw tha resent cf the C. •w; i:, 
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Jjuld aiEpport the charge of treason by impcaahmL 
^ V:it lea ^ rs ' VGrtt outvoted, and the bill of attainder * 
the lower House. It k a curious fact that Hyde and 
FnilrtaQil, who were shortly afterwards the mainstay of the royalist 
[kiln, were eager supporters of the attainder, and consequently me 
'■■/chldiy answerable for the death of SlraffimL* The hill of attainder 
_ posted the Commons with only 59 dissenting votes, A new dm- 
covei-y, made about this time, served to throw everything into 
stili neater flame and combustion. Borne principal officers con- 
c H ,] n form of a petition to the king and parliament, to bo 
Mihscribed by the army, m which they offered to come up and 
guard the parliament. The draught of this petition being* con¬ 
veyed to the king, he was prevailed on to countersign it himself, 
^ a mark of his approbation. An officer named Goring be- 
ti svtd the secret to the popular leaders. The alarm may casTly he 
in:ighK i which this intelligence conveyed. The Commons voted a 
protestation, to be signed by the whole nation, declaring that the 
BCribere would defend their religion and liberties. About 
peers lad constantly attended Strafford’s trial.; but such apprchen- 
shivs wore entertained on account of the popular tumults, that only 
I.; v. vie present when the hill of attainder was brought into the 
llcm^v Yet of these, 19 bad the courage to vote against it. The 
opinion of the judges had been taken, and was mad to the house 
previously to the division. !t was not very decidedly expressed, 
and did not state that the prisoner was guilty of treason, but that 
“ tlm y ar * of °P in1o ®» u V< m **1 ^ which their lordships have voted 
*0 be piovtd, I hat the earl ot Strafford doth deserve to undergo the 
pmii la and forfeitures of high treason hy law/ 1 The bill was then 
(May 7, 1041). On the following day the populace flocked 
about Wliitdmll, and accompanied their demand of justice with the 
loudest cknjours and most open menaces. All the kings servant:;, 
consulting their own fcufety rather than then- mnstcrV honour t\**- 
f dined interposing with their advice U tween hi tn and hb porliarnonL 
davcu alone, bishop of London, whose courage wdm not inferior to bin 
■■lUv> virtues, ventured to advise him, If in Ids ioi.,-di,nce he did not 
a)-provo of the bill, by no ibtms to assent to it. Some plans for the 
* ad’s esen; • w ere dovi but abandoned: and Strafford, hearing of 
f-harha's ir solution and anxiety, took a very extraordinary step * 
;"0 wjrjtfl a letter, hi which be emimted the king, for the sake of 
pobbe iMmcc,! put fkn end to his unfortunate, however innocent, life ; 
aad io quiet the tumultuous people by granting them the request for 
■■■vl ,.:H they were so ljnporttmAU After th- im 4 violent nn.\itty 
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EXECUTION of STlL#ORD. 


GhflTlca it last panted a commission to four no ^ 
tfoytL assent, in his name, to the bill. Secretary Cn 
tlio kins ^ inform Strafford of the final resolution v 



^^^^hai’wtoTtol from him. Tins earl seemed surprised, and, 
TZ XxMwA, in the *$>. of Script™, “ l>ut not your 
trust in princes nor in the sons of men: for in them there is no 
salvation.” Ho ’was soon alls, however, to collect his course ; and 
he prepared himself to suffer tire fatal sentence. Only fa* days 
interval was allowed him. The king, who made a '^w effort m Ins 
hchalf, and sent, hy the hands of the young prince, 0 let er oddn 
to the Peers, in which $e entreated them to confer with the (.ominous 
about a mitipalion of Strafford's sentence, and begged at least lor 
some delay, mis refused in both requests/) 

Strafford, iu passing from \m apartment to Tower-lull, where the 
scaffold was greeted, stepped undi r Lauda windows, with whom ho 
bad tong lived in isitinialu friendship, and entreated the assistance of 
hia prayers in those awful moments which ware approaching, llis 
discourse on the scaffold was full of decency mid courage : and with 
one blow a juried was put to his life by the executioner (Hay 12. 
1G41), Thus perished, in the 49th year of Ids age, the carl of Staf¬ 
ford, one of the most eminent person ages that lias appeared in Lug- 
land. That he was legally convicted may well admit ot a question ; 
Uiat ha was an enemy of his country cannot be doubted. His aim 
was to i establish an &MuLo monarchy by moans of a miliUi.y force; 
a scheme to which, in his corrc^jondence with Laud, he gives the 
significant name of the Thoromh. Lien of differed tempers will 
estimate differently the severity of lus sentence; but the sentiments 
of the a;.: should lie taken into the account, and we should endeav our 
to place ourselves in tho situation of those actually engaged in that 
arduous and violent struggle, it is to bo considered that revolu¬ 
tions of government c.U!not be effected by the mere foroo of ar u- 
merit and reasoning r and that, factions being' OUOO^veiled* uv a can 
iwither so firmly regulate the tempore of others, nor their own, os to 
insure themselves against all exorbitances. Of the conduct of f bn vies 
there can baldly be but one opinion; and it is certain that strong 
compunction for his consent to jltafiMfr execution attended him 
during the remainder of his life. 

§ 1 i\On the eatnO day that the km gave his assent to the ex<vu- 
fiem of^trofjiinl ho likewise saurriomd «. bill, which had Vai 
i , by carried through both hou*' h, that the parliament should not 
be dissolved, prorogued, nr adjourned, without lb- ir own consent, 
A. bill was also passed to abolish the courts of hi gh cnimu fcshia and 
star chamber iu them to annihilate IftFpriucipal and rorot 
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article of tho king's prerogative. By the same 
/of tlio king’s council was regulated, and Itv mnLc|foJ 
Several other minor reforms were also effected. The pal - 
then adjourned to the 20th of October j and a committee of 
both Houses, a tiling unprecedented, was appointed to sit during the 
recess with very ample powers^ 

A binail committee of both Houses was appointed to attend the 
king on his journey into Scotland, in order, as was pretended, to fh ts 
that the articles of pacification were executed; but really to be spies 
upon him, and ex Lend still further the ideas of parliamentary 
authority, as well os eclipse the majesty of the king. Besides the 
largo pay vox d to the freots for lying in good quartos',.-;, during a 
twelvemonth, the English parliament conferred on them a present of 
300,000k for their Motherly assistance, In the articles of. pacifica¬ 
tion they were declared to have ever been good subjects ; and lheir 
military expeditions were approved of, as enterprises calculated and 
bii-'L.'h 1 fur his majesty’s honour and advantage. In Scotland, as 
in England, the king was obliged to strip himself of his most valued 
prerogatives, Several of the covenanters were sworn of the privy 
council ; and the king, while in Scotland, conformed himself entirely 
to the established church, assisting with great gravity' at the long 
prayer** and longer sermons with which the presbyterkna endeavoured 
to regale him. 

§ 13. While the king was employed in pacifying the conymotJOUJ 
in Scotland, he received intelligence of a dangerous rebellion which 
mt in Ireland, with circumstances of the utmost horror, Llood- 
L-hot, and devastation, t trail;ad ivA-iutLlhc army in Ireland from 
3000 to 12,000 men, with the secret design of cm ploying them to 
o- sc-rt Charles's power in England, The parliament insisted on their 
Edug reduced to the original number ; nor would they forward tliu 
king 5 ® plan of enlisting 4000 of these disbanded troops in the Spanish 
purvlce in Flanflcm ..hence indeed they might have bmi easily 
diverted to a different object. By this means, however, not only was 
t army in Ireland greatly reduced, but a largo body of 
discontented papists, trained to the use of fttus, was suddenly turned 
on society. The old Irish reni 1 0 f the 

English, and resolved to take ad van foe of ihom. A ger; Ionian 
€r-.'l[ d ll. - ,.-r M,*re, much celebrated among his countrymen for valour 
end eap-ioity, form, d Tic project of expelling the English; i:.d cu- 
all the hea ls of the native Irish in the conspiracy, ' specially 
sir Fhetim Q’Nv.le, the representative of the Tyrone family, and 
ford Maguire. The commencement of the revolt was fixed on this 
approach of winter, that there might beinovo difficulty ill transporting 
fo non frr/su England, An attempt io amprise Xivihlin Castle wan 
t-rm/'d and felled, but O'Neal e and bh con folk rates had already 
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Lccded but it Hut from their leaders and priests tn 
against a people whom they hated on account of Ihmv^rAri - 
envied for their riches and prosperity. The bouses, cattle, 
goods, of the unwary English were first seized. After rapacity had 
fully exerted itself, a universal massacre commenced. No ape, no sex, 
no condition was spared. But death was the slightest punishment 
icliicted by those rebels : all the tor hues which wanton cruelty could 
devise, all the lingering pains of body, the anguish of mind, the 
agonies of despair, could not satiate the revenge of the Irish. Amidst 
all these enormities, the sacred name of Religion resounded on every 
aide. The English, as heretics abhorred of God and detestable to nil 
holy men, were marked out by the priests for slaughter; and, or all 
actions, to rid the world of the - ■ declared enemies to catholic faith 
and piety was represented ns the most meritorious. The Er fti h 
colonies were totally aumhiluh d in the open conn tty of Ulster, via..— 
the flames of rebellion diffused themselves in an instant over the 


other three provinces of Ireland. In all places death and slaughter 
were not uncommon, though the Irish, iu these other pmvmcu*°pTe- 
tended to act with modeiafibn and humanity. But emol ami* I u-. 
barous was their humanity 1 Nut content with expelling the English 
tiuir houses, with despoiling them of their goad.lv manors, w : h 
wasting their cultivated field.-, they stripped them of their wry 
cloth vs, and tested them out, naked and defenceless, to all Use severi- 
tics of the season, The heavens themselves, as if conspiring against 
that unhappy people, were armed with cold and tempest mm mat io 
the climate, and «.mated what the merciless sword had left un¬ 
finished. The saving of Dublin alone preserved in Ireland the reruthi s 
of the English name. The numlier of those who pri-dicd by oil Hi.. 
cruelties is variontlv estimated at from 40,000 to 200,000, T be Eng, 
lisli of the pale, or ancient English planters, who were ail catholics, 
wnie probably not at first k: the secret, and protendtd to blame tin’ 
insnirectimb to detest the barbarity with which it was occem- 
I«wii d. By their protestarious and declarations they cu^agi-d t) , 
justices to supply them with arm?, winch they promised to cj. ptoy 
in defence of the government; Let in a little time the interests of 
religion .were found more prevalent over them Ib.m regard and dll tv 
to iheir mother country. They chose lord Gonna n.s ton© ihy\r leader' 
and, joining Lho old Irish, rivalled them iu every act of videnc* 
towards the English protest ants, 

§ 16. The king, to whom the Scots could grant further .> P ilmn 
to despatch a small body to support tha Set Irish colonios in Cut?* 

■ ngibi© of bis mm inability to subdue the Irish rebels, found hhn- 
sfelf oblfij.-d, in thi4 exigency* to have recourse to the English l ariia- 
tnenr, and defend on their assist mice for supply. The parliament 
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iu every vote, Hie game dispositions iu which 
' but the Irish rebellion had increased their amjQOf 
he papists, and maiiy believed, whatthn Irish rebels pleaded, 
hey had the king's commission for nil their acts of violence ■ 
but, though, that is altogether incredible, it does not seem improbable 
that Charles had been privy to the design of seizing Dublin Castle, 
in order to procure the arms deposited there, with the view of re¬ 
organising the Irish army and using it against the parliament^ The 
Commons assumed the whole management of Irish affairs; hut while 
!hey pretended the utmost zeal against the insurrection, they took no 
sieps towards its suppression, but such as likewise tended to give 
them the superiority In those commotions winch they foresaw must 
>o soon bo excited in England* They levied money under pretence 
of the Irish expedition, but reserv ed It for purposes which cOJftccnkd 
them more nearly; they took arms from the king’s magazines, but 
kept them, with a secret intention of 'employing them against 
L;msoli* !o vindicate their conduct and to show that their distrust 
oi the Mng vnji well founded, the leaders of the popular party 
tlit. i i t proper, t-. frame a general Eemoxstbakce on the state of 
the nation* 1 his memorable document was not addressed to the king, 
hut was openly declared to Ijc an appeal to thu people* Whatever 
invidious, whatever mpic.ouw, whatever tyrannical measure had 
b-cn club raced by the king, from tho commencement of his reign, 
1A b^i^led. on witli inerdk:s rhetoric; the unsuccessful expeditions 
\* kkvlb’ and the hi of It he; the sending of ship; to IVo.ce for 
the suppression of the llugucnob ; the forced loans; the illegal 
t-'.mfbii ua. ■ 1 of men for not obeying illegal commands; the violent 
dissolution oi four puli aments; the arbitrary government which 
led; questioning and imprisoning of 

members for their conduct in the House; thi levying of taxes with- 
'■at c< issait of tho Commons; the introducing of , superstitiona in¬ 
novations into the church, without authority of law; in short 
rytking which hud given offence during the course of 15 ycars^ 
from tho acec-rioo of the king to the calling of tho present parlia- 
mu't. And : 11 their grievances, they .-aid, which tin»minted to no 
r than a tvital subversion of the constitution, provided entirely 
bom the maned combination of a popish faction, who had ever 
swayed tho king’s caunaels, who had endeavoured, by an uninter- 
rapfed effort, to introduce tieir sup f, mtIUou into England and Scot- 
land, and who lad now at hva excited an open and bloixly rul cl lion 
ru I Poland* But the opposition which the remonstrance in. t with 
i a the House of Comment? was rpvut. For above 14 Imim I lie 
dc jaio way warrjdy managed, and the vote was at last carried by 
:.ndl majority of J1 (Nov. LJ'.. Some time after ihe romon- 
strance wtw ordered to he printed mid published, w ithuut Wp 
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COMM KNGSMENT OF THE CIVIL WAIL 

divide J in their choice, and wore agitated with 1 
s tv — ia Vimosi ties and facThe nobility, and mere co^jj 
dreading a total confusion of rank from the fury of 
TTopubce enlisted themselves in defence of Hie mom trek, from whom 
thev received, and to whom they bommumcated, their Imdre. The 
ci ty of London, on tlio other hand, and mostoi the S rcat corpora- 
tions took part with the parliament, mid adopted with steal thosa 
dsmoisratical principles on winch the pretensions of that assembly 
were founded. The devotees of presbytery became of course zealous 
partisans of the parliament; the friends of the episccp ! church 
valued themselves on defending the rights of monarch,, ; but dmug.i 
the concurrence of the church undoubtedly increased the kings a ■ 
hcrents, it may safely be affirmed that the high monarchical doc- 
trines, so much inculcated by the clergy, had never done him any 
rua l service, T W /bulk of that generous train of nobility and gentry 
who now attended the king in his distresses h^Ctothed the spirit of 
liberty, as well as of loyalty ; and in the hopes alone of his sub- 
mitring to a legal and limited government were they willing, in his 
defence j to sacrifice their lives and fortunes; and all tb . who 
au'iriL to nothing but an easy enjoyment of I lib, amidst the jovial 
entertainment and social intercourse of their companiona 3 flecked h> 
the king's standard, where they breathed a freer air, and were ex¬ 
empted from that rigid preciseness and melancholy austerity which 
reigned among the parliamentary party. On the whole, however, 
the torrent of general affection ran to the parliament. The neigh¬ 
bouring states of Europe, being engaged in violent ware, little inte¬ 
rested themselves in tL-su civil commotions; and this island enjoyed 
the singular advantage (for such it surely was) of fighting out its 
own quarrels without the inUrposifckm of foreigners. r l ho kings 
condition, when he ap]wared at NnUingham, was not very cnoou- 
t;l In to his party. His artillery, though fur from mnneroufl, had 
been left at York for want of horses to transport ft. Besides the 
trained bands of the county, raised by John Ibgbj, tun sheritl, 
lie had not got together above 300 infantry. His cavalry, in ,\\ ich 
consisted his chief strength, exceeded not $00, and were very ill pro¬ 
vided with arms. Tho forces of the parliament lay at Northampton, 
within a few days* march of him ; and of dwo COOO m.*, 

well armed and well appointed. Had the* troops ady;u ced uj u 
h\m t they must soon hax.- d ^ipfltod the small 1,- :*■ which he had 
and p for ^pwveuted km roUcctmg mi an 

Put the earl of Ce^x, tho parliamentary eerteTal, bad net yel ^ dvi d 
nnv orders from his masters. In this rituntian, by the unanimous 
de=ire of Clrnrh - ’ counsellors, llic ►arl - f Southampb..n, with sir 
JohnVtolepeper Mid sir Willia m UvedaJc, was douched to London 
Mth offers of a treaty. Both Houses replied the: they could admit 
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^SSUil^toclamatioBs, in which the parliament sup^wot thim 
X^t^s^Q^ieileclarcd traitors* A second attempt at negociation had 
success. 

The courage of the parliament was increased hoth by their great 
superiority of fore ; and by two recent events which had happened in 
11 1 ei r fa v our. r i ) 11 y 1 ind ohtained possession of Portemoutli, the b ost 
fortitfod town in the kingdom, through the negligence of Goring, the 
governor (S^opt. 20); and the marquis of Hertford, a nobleman of 
the greatest quality and character in the kingdom, who had drawn 
together some appearance of an any in Somersetshire, had been 
obliged to retire into Wales on the approach of the each of Bedford 
with tho parliamentary forces. All tho dispersed bodies of the pav- 
liamt-ntary army wore now ordered to march to Northampton : and 
the ■ .ul of East x t who had joined them, found the whole amount to 
15,000 men. The king, sensible that ho had no army which could 
copo with bo formidable a force, thought it prudent to retire to Derby, 
and thence to Shrewsbury. At Wellington, a day's march from 
Shrewsbury, he made a solemn declaration before his army, in 
which he promised to maintain the protestant religion, to observe 
the laws, rmd to uphold the just privileges and freedom of par- 
i i amen t. < )n < he a ] pearauco n f coin mot i ons in En glan d, t h e pri ua. a 
Rupert and Maurice, sons of the unfortunate palatine, bad offered 
1 heir service to the king; and the former at that time commanded 


a. T ody of homo which had Wen sent to Worcester in order to natch 
riic motions of 3*s-;i a. Here prince Rupert began the civil wars by 
routing a body cl cavalry near that city. The rencounter, though 
in itse-it of small importance, mightily raised the reputation of the 
royahsis, and acquired for prince Rupert the character of prompti¬ 
tude and courage, qualities which he- emincutly displayed during 
the whole course of the war. 


The king, on mustering his army, found it amount to 10,000 men. 
The carl of Limbay, who m his youth had sought experience of 
military service in tho Low Countries, wn* general; prince Rupert 
rMuinandf 'l fhe horse, sir Jacob A rtloy Ihr^ foot, sir Arthur Aston 
rim dmgoons, sir John Heydon t he artillery. ) 

§2. With tins armjT the king left Shrewsbury, and directed'b is 
march towards the capital, with the intention of bringing on an 
act Em, He fell in with the parli&mc atary forces at Edge®, near 
Kineten, in the county of Warwick (Oct. 23, 1042). Though the 
cl l iv': fV r ad vaiiced, Hu king rc ■<?*■ >1 vet 1 u\uni lhe at luck. A ftor a 
d -ari ELrugjdjB, in which great mistakes were committed on botli 
t-doa, mj brittle ended without either party »d)iainir;g any deefoiva 
ndvaiitvy.i. All night tho two armies hy ur.der arms, and next 
momirif'found ihuntsnlveu m flight of each other, General, as well 




j MPEAC1IMEN V GF THE BISHOPS. 

i to til-- llciiiG of Peers for their assent and concur 
temorable debate Hyde and Falkland, who had prcv* 

^ith the popular party, wero the chief leaders in opposiliun 

to the Remonstrance , ,. M 

Every measure pursued by the Common* md still more every 
attempt made by their partisans, was fullof tie most mvetemm 
hatred against the hierarchy, end showed a detommed resolute! of 
subverting the whole ecclesiastical establishment. 1 he majenty of the 
I’ecrs, who had hither to supported the Commons, now adhered to the 
kina?though a few, as the earl of Northumberland, the ear of lw«*, 
an / lord KimboltiGn (soon after earl ot Manchester) still took the 
popular side. The Commons professed to be planned for their per¬ 
sonal safety. Tljg pulpit- were called in aid, and resounded ith hi- 
fatifit i im which threatened religion, from the desperate attempts 
i/npists and malignants. Multitudes iloclsed towards We^tjamster, 
insulted the prelates and such of the Lards as adhered to the crown, 
and threw out insolent menaces agaSfiBfc Charles himself. Be vend 
reduced officers and young gentlemen of the I mis of court, during 
this time of disorder and danger, offered their service to the King. 

13 tween them and the popubeo them passed frequent fkimu4ic.% 
which ended not without bloodshed. By way of renro^i, these 
,, utleiuen gave tho rabble the appelbtiou cf Bound 1 ■ a<H aecoiisri 
of the short-cropped hail which they wore ; the latter called tho others 
Cavaliers. And thus the nation* which was before rfufhci' ntly pro¬ 
vided with religious as well a.* civil causes of quarrel, w ^> ulso h .. - 
plied with party names, under which the factions Slight rally ami 
signalise their mutual imtrwl. 

Tp. bishops being prevented from attending parliament vy in* 
dangers insults to which they were particularly exposed, drew up 
n protestation to the king sod Hon* of lairds, In whmh »..ey r ; y 
tested against all laws, votes, and resolutions, as null and imn id, 
which should iiass dm-ma the time of their wnsUwnod *bw"«- 1 - 

opportunity was seized with joy and triumph by *hu Commons An 
impeachment of high treason was immediately sent up ng-.nmt the 
bishop, as endeavouring to • .bvert the fundnn.ontal 1 tvs, and ... 
inr didate tho authority of t’-: lw 'islaUmi. Ihej utu, on the first 
demand, sequestered from parliament and c mantted to custody. 

IT A few dnvs after the king was hotmjed into an indi-eitsllon 
to wiiirli all the c.iBubig diBonlers and dvil wars ought immediat. )v 
directly tn be escrihed. This was the impeachment of lord 
KimbnU'nnl the five members. On dan. !••(;:. Herbert, 
’ aitomcy-iCtmoral, appeared m tho “ y “ M of feus, and m Ins jna- 

• The W, amt Indeed the only full MiJ ™pw- , d, ef it,, I, 

i, dvr,, tv Mr. teoitcr tu hit and Bugiu^ml .• -av , 

Vuf, L Lontlou* l&iiL 


wwjrn;. 




CHARLES I* 

tehp entered an accusation of high. treason again 
ty and five members of the Commons—Hollis, sir AJtJjl 
/ Hampden, Pym } and Strode. Men bad not leisure to 
'wonder at the indiscretion of this measure before a ^erjeant-at- 
arms, in the king’s name, demanded of tho House of Commons 
the five members, and was sent back without any positive answer, 
M : -u ngevs were employed to search for them and arrest t lie in. 
Ilieiy trujiks, chambers, and studies were sealed and kicked. The 
i i aisc voted all thtv.o acts of violence to bo breaches of privilege, 
and commanded every one to defend tlic liberty of the members, 
r J u- ' .' T :i •. Ixmd by all this opposition, came next day in per- n 
to Use House, I In wuk accompanied by liis ordinary retinue, to 
the number of above 200, armed as usual, some with halberts-, some 
with walidng-.-word -. The king loft them at the door, and ho 
immvli" ad vanced alone through the ball, while all the member-- ivro 
tu receive him, Tbo speaker withdrew from his chair, and the king 
took j don of it. He then In a shor t speech demanded (Jig accused 
: - ho, having received private intelligence, had nl^sontcd 
themselves, and he asked the speaker, who stood below, whether any 
oL fhf'rv persons were in tho House? The speaker, falling on his knee, 
prudently replied, (i I have, sir, neither eyes to see, nor tongue to 
speak, in tid* place, but as the House is? pleased to direct me, whose 
henaut I cm; mid 1 humbly jr-k pardon that I cannot give any other 
uu-wer to wit your majesty is pleased to demand of me," Tho 
!.:ng then xnkl he observed tho birds were flown; but ho expected 
tin.* lieushould send them to him, ;us they were guilty of foul 
tirea-on, and iic assured them th n t they should I:eve a fair t k. J. T1 1 c 
< nous in tho utmost disorder; and, when the king was de- 
luting, some members cried rdud, so as he might hear them, 
11 Privilege 1 privilege!” And Ike House immediately adjourned 
t' v n xi -.ay* By this act of violence tho king alienated many who 
Lad begun to tlunk mono favourably of him. That evening the 
berg, to show the greater apprh • ■ , removed ini,, 

tito city, which was 1 i. : x fortress. The cithwjns w vo the whole 
night in armn. 


hk vt morning Charles, ai tended only by three or four lords, went 
t' '-luildhall, and mack a speech to the common council containing 
7 -' v> y - j but ho departed without receiving the 

n ld ,Ja 1 lii - V{ 1 1 ■ ci h a ex j reett. J, In pnssing throng! j the streets he heard 
tii: cry, «* Privilege of parliament! privilege of javllauitnt 1 * re* 
Si ending from all quarters, One of tho populace, more insolent 
t han the r'af, drew mph to hket noli, and threw hi a paper on which 
-vs written, « To your tents, u Tsm-d l w the words employed by tiio 
tuu rnous Israeli tog. wHeu thfty almii^DiRd Ibd.nlMiin. their rash and 
ul mo H-.d \-o--t igm 




THIS KING LEAVES LONDON. 



. Hon so oi Commons mot they afTectud the great 

^Adjourning themselves for some days, ordered a eon __ 

- icr arc^Herchant-Tafforfi* hall in the city. The committee made an 
- act inquiry into all dictunsfauces attending the king's entry into 
tla. House - and an intention of cffaring violence to fibc parliament, 
an-1 of nmrderm"' all who diould moke resistance, mi inferred. 

Tlio House again met, and, alter confirming the rotes of their com¬ 
mittee, iMfcntly adjourned, as if exposed to the most imminent 
perils from the violence of their enemies. On the a; fpcentedr.nj the 
Lawd memh rra were conducted by water to the 1 louse, lhe nv< r 
was covered with boats and other vessels laden with small pieces of 
ordnance, and prepared for fight; end, on landing, the members wei 
received by 4000 horsemen, who had come up from Buckinghamshire 
to testify their devotion io Hampden. "When the populace, bv loud 
ftttd by water, passed Whitehall, they'v-ked, with insulting shouts, 
u What has become of t he king and bis cavaliers? jHid whither *re 
they tied 7 " For the king, apprehensive of danger from the enraged 
multitude, had retired to Hampton Court, deserted by all the world, 
and overwhelmed with grief, shame, and remorse, for tin- fatal n 
sures into wlticli he had hoi hurried. His dwtre^cd situate a 3u* 
could no longer ascribo to the rigours of destiny or the mail.-r it y of 
cnemh-si hja own prccipiumcy and indiGcvelfon muafe b ar the blame 
of whatever disaster should henceforth be 1 nil him. 

Ey the flight, or terror, or despondency of ib king's party, an n - 
disputed majority remained every where to their opponents ; and the 
bill agaluat the votes of the bishops inpiirlajjnei.it, which hud hitherto 
• u■,»i;-«":d with tho Peers, now p;‘ - : - d, and was presented for the ro\ai 
^ at, The king; had attempted to proceed in his puipiosc of po>.-L - 
cut frig the five members; but found himself obliged &T&t at * iu, h ‘ J 
it, then to pardon the members, and finally to offer the lb iu-c i iiy 
v ;p;iration for the breach of privilege which ho hud a mini: t 1 V ti- 

tfons of the moat threatening and’ seditious kind were l^isbl I 
the Commons among which w«ru • cuno signed by many tboanvudK, 
from tho apprentices, from the porters, and from decay eu 
The very women were seized with tho me mp* A kwti \xiu\ 
followed by many thousands ui her - J ti-ht a petition to tlu 
House, in which tliev exprc^l U,,h tr.a r of the ana 

prelates aid the dread V lib ■ . ■: ^ *»* onui ra with 

those which had hm committed upon their ^ The 

kuthnrity was reduced to the lov J • r ■' b. J ho queen im, 
j-toretly threatened with iuv impeachment and'findiftg no re- 
SMisma ID Her hust^a protection wua preparing lo retim onto 

The Common* were now sensible that the swim! alone could pmmi 
lht:r aceuired >w°t. A large nwycauc of ana* l»» jliu-M l> :hi 




chakles I, 




I ei'mjUj they despatched thilber sir John h othaui} agcnr 





e ffi^ nsifrcriible fortune in the neighbourhood, and of an 

M they gave him ihc authority of governor. Thoy'Seffff 
d6 Goring, governor of Portsmouth, to obey no commands but 
such as he should receive from the parliament They never ceased 
soliciting the king till be had bestowed the command of the Tower 
on sir John Conyers, in whom alone, they said, they canid repose 
confidence ; and after making a fruitless attempt, in which tho Peers 
refused their concurrence, to give public warning that, the people 
should put themselves in a posture of defence against the enterprises 
oipapists aR'I 4tker iU-ajfvcfiit persons, they now resolved to seise 
at once the whole power of the sword, and to confer U entirely 
in their own creatures and adherents, by means of Ihc militia, A 
HU was introduced and parsed the two Houses, which restored to 
lieutenants of counties aud their deputies tho sumo powers of which 
fl^c voles of the Commons had bereaved them at the begin ni ng of this 
parliament j hut it the same time the names of nil the lieutenants 
were inserted in tho bill, and these consi Stcd entirely of men in whom 
the parliament could confide; and for their conduct they were ac¬ 
countable, by the express terms of the bill, not to the king, but to 
t!.: parliament. 


When this demand was made, Charles w as at Dover, attending the 
-precis a;: 1 the princess of Orange in their embarkation* He at first 
attempted h3 tponc andevade tries bill; but theC< ti ..tnona p yl ssed 

it upon him, and asserted that, unless he speedily complied with their 
-demands, they should ho constrained, for tho safety of prince and 
people, to dispose of the militia by the authority of both Houses, and 
were resolved to do it accord indy ; and while they thus menaced I lie 
king vt ith their power, they invited him t - fix his residence at London. 
Charles replied by remonstrance; and lest violence should housed 
to extort his consent to the mill Ha-bill, he removed by slow journeys 
to York, taking with him the prince of Wales and the duke of York- 
§ 1 h The king hero found marke of attachment beyond what he 
i i ao \ k fore expre \ 1 d, i ’l oiia all qu&r tors o f Eugland th a pri□ io nol>i ti Ly 
and gentry, either personally or by messages and let-iei ;> expressed 
their duty towards him; and exhorted hint to save himself and them 
from that ignominious slavery with which they were threatened. 
Charles, finding himself supported by a considerable party in the 
knuidofii, began to apeak in a firmer tone, and persisted m refusing 
the f ill; white tho Commons pro? • edod o frame an ordinance, in 
wl id;, by Ihc authority of (he two Hon ■ s, without the king's con¬ 
sent, they rnmed lieutenants for all the counties, and conferred on 
them ihe command of the whole military force, c l nil the guards, 
garrisons, and forts of Ihc kingdom- Charles issued proclamations 
against this mtiTiifc&t lUturpAt'-- • :rad the im>, ■ ns, inventing a 
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CAMPAIGN OP 11H3, 


Qdim| on both sides, seemed averse to renew the bat lie. 





arson uvLLi *—""" : „ . . . 3 

I* iff aiu \ relived to Warwick, Ino king returned _ 

t^dhi&rters. About 1200 men are said to have fallen k, _ 

of the two armies, as far as wn can judge by the opposite 
was nearly equal. Lindsay, tlie general, was mortally 

wounded and taken primmer, , , , 

m hc ^ Jlir ^cept the taking of Banbury a few days after, tied few 

murks of victory to boast of. lie continued his march, and look i os- 
gesson of Oxford, the only town in his dominions wind, was alto¬ 
gether at Ids devotion. Hence he proceeded to Readme of w loch 
Martin was appointed governor by the parliament Both governor 
and prison were seized with panic, end fled with pncn-tlatton to 
London. The parlie inent, alarmed at the near appicaoh 01 the royal 
army, while their own forces lay at a distance, voted an address for 
a treaty ; and the kins named Windsor as the place of conference 
Meanwhile Essex, advancing by hasty marches, had arrived at 
London; but neither tlio presence of his army, nor the precarious 
hope of a treaty, retard., d the king’s approaches. < diaries attack.’., at 
Brentford three regiments quartered there, and after a sharp acLicn 
Vat them from that village, and look about 600 prisoners (Nov. 12). 
tine city trained-bands joined the army under Essex, which now 
amounted to above 24,000 men, and was much superior to that of the 
kiny. A iter both armies had faced each other Tor some time, Charles 
drew off and retired to Reading, and thence to Oxford. 

During the winter mgociations for a treaty were continued at 
Oxford. The king insisted on the re-establishment of the cron u in 
its le eil powers, and on the restoration of his constitutional prero- 
gativc. The parliament required, besides other concessions, that tic 
kimr should abolish episcopacy, and acquiesce in their settlement of 
the militia But the conferences went no further than the first 
maud on each side. The parliament, finding thnh was no 
likelihood of coming to any agreement, suddenly recalled their com- 

missioners, . k f -n v 

& 3 The cam mi n of 164JI was opened by the taking of Routing 
hy the carl of Essex (April 27). 1 ■ the north, where tad l airfn* 

mmiflAmlcd for the parliament, and the earl ofJN ewcast W for the 
Wm latter nobleman united inn league fnr ^ hrtrita Lie counties «f 
Korthumbcrhind, Cimibertad, 'Wcstmore-laud, and (lie bishopry took 
jv: urnon of York, and established ihc kin 5 '- nuth<mly in all tfo 

northern evinces* la the south and west sir ViHtoum Wader, 
who now began to distinguish himself among the generals of the 
Parliament., took Winchester, ChidiMtcr, Hereford, andlowkesbnry ; 
bnt, on the other hand, all Cornwall was reduced by Sir Ralph 
Hop ton to peace and to obedience under the king, 

Ivsex, finding thnfc bis army foil eontrauahy to decay -after the 




CHARLES I, 


was resolved to remain upon tin defensive ; 
the king, and Iris want of all military 
the activity of the royal army. No action 

_ _ _ p ar t of England, except one skirmish at Chdgrovc 

Oxfordshire, which of itself was of no great consequence, and wns 
rendered memorable only by the death, of the famous Hampden. lie 
v. ^ seen riding off the field before the action was finished. Ids head 
bunging down, and his hands leaning upon his horse s neck. Hew as 
shot in the shoulder with a brace of bullets, and the bone broken; 


and some days after he died, in exquisite pain, of his wound (Juno 
24); nor could his whole party, had their army met with a total 
overthrow, l ave been struck with greater consternation. The 
kin * himself fo highly valued Mm, that, either from generosity or 
policy, he intended to hare i - nt him his own surgeon to assist at 


Ms cum. 

Th j west now became the principal scene of action. The king 
gent, thither the marquis of Hertford and prince Maurice, with a rein¬ 
forcement of cavalry, who, having joined the Cornish army, soon 
overrun the county of Devon, and, advancing into that of Somerset, 
Leg an to reduce h to obedience. On the other hand, the parliament 
having supplied sir William Waller with a complete army, despatched 
him westwards. After some skirmishes, a pitched battle was fought 
at Lam down, near Bath (July 5), with great loss on both sides, hut 
without any decisive event; and shortly after another near Devizes 
(July 13), in which Waih.-r was completely defeated, and forced to 
i r i re to Bristol. This city surrendered to prince Rupert a few days 
afterwards (July 27); and Charies having now joined the army in 
vvc.4, Gloucester was invested on the 10th of August. 

The rapid progress of the royalists threatened the psorlfeinehfc with 
immediate subjection; the factions and dm intents among thatnselves, 
in the city, and throughout the neighbouring counties, prognosticated 
home tl . igerous division or insurrection. In the beginning of this 
kii turner a conspiracy had been &is$feerrd io oblige the parliament to 
accent of reasonable conditions, and restore peace to the nation, 
I-yimu 1 Waller, the celebrated poet, and a memU^of the House of 
Commons, v.vjs ut the head of it, with Tomkins his brothcr-ixrelaw, 
and Ohftloner Ins Mend. Being mn d, and tried by a court-martial, 
they v,> all three"condemned, and the two latter executed m gibbets 
erected before their own door.;. Waller saved his life onty by his 


abject and almost frantic submission, but was fined 10,000?, 

The news of the siege of Gloucester renewed the cry for peace, and 


the , arliamcnt seamed disposed to con ui to more moderate term* ; 
but the 7 ...slr-ei ;i puritans redoubled thin r effort s, and theparliament 
was persuaded to make preparations for ti ( this city, Essex, 

farrytng wdh him a v dl-appoiiiLod army o. 14*000 Hunt, took t! r> 




ACTIONS LV THE NOiiTII, 

dford and Leicester ; and on ins approach to 
was obliged to raise the siege. But being 
^Flssex would willingly have avoided an c ii&agcnieu?! 
store proceeded towards London; but when be reached New- 
bmy in Berkshire, be was surprised to find that the king, by hasty 
marches, Imd arrived before him. An action was now unavoidable, 
and was fought on both sides with desperate valour and a steady 
bravery (Sept. 20), Tho militia of London especially, though utterly 
unacquainted with action, equalled on this occasion v, . .d could Lo 
expected from tho most veteran forces. While tho armies were en¬ 
gaged with the utmost ardour, night put an cud to the actio a, and 
left the victory undecided. Next morning Bssex proceeded on his 
march, and reached London In safety. In the battle of Newbury 
fell, among others on the king’s ride, lord Falkland, secretary of stale. 
Falkland had at first stood foremost in all attacks on the high prero- 
ZM of the crown, and displayed that masculine eloquence and un¬ 
daunted love of liberty which, from Ids intimate acquaintance w ith 
the sublime spirits of antiquity, he bad greedily imbibed; but when 
civil convulsions proceeded to extremities, and it became requisite 
for him to choose Inn side, lie embraced the defence of those limited 
powers which remained to moi rchy, and which he deemed neces¬ 
sary for the support of tho Lnglkh constitution. From the com¬ 
mencement of the war his natural cheerfulness and vivacity became 
clouded; and among his intimate friends, often, after a deep silence 
and frequent sighs, ho would with a sad accent rritprale the wrd 
” T ce.” On the morning of th battle be had observed, u 1 n lji 
weary of tho timet-:, and foresee much misery to my country; but 
beliovu that I shall be nut of it ere night,” The loss sustained on 
both sides in the battle of Newbury, a ml the advanced season, obliged 
tho armies to retire into winter quarters. 

In the north, during the summer, appeared two men on whom tho 
event of the war finally depended, and who began alrtpfc lids time to 
be remarked for their valour and military conduct. These were sir 
Thomas Fairfax, sou of the lord of that name, and OIL l r Cromwell, 
sou of a gentium an of Huntingdon. The former gained a consider¬ 
able advantage at Wakefield over a detachment of royalists; the 
latter obtained a victory at Gainsborough over a party commanded 
by tho gallant Cavendish, who perished in the action ; but both thitie 
defeats of the royalists were more than EtiffickiUly compensated by 
[ ho fond rout of lord Fairfax atAtherton Sloor, ?s« nr Bmdfb--,-3. :iucl 
the dispersion of his army. After this victory the marquis of New¬ 
castle, with ail army of Io,000 w , sat down \ ofovo Hull, but v u ■; 
Ultimately o^ged to abandon the riegc, Flolhum was i longer 
governor of this place, That gentleman and Ids &m, bomg*del erred 
bi ft conspiracy to deliver it to Newcastle, worn arrested and sent 

t 
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the event became every day more doubtful, both parties 
cast their eye towards the neighbouring kingdoms. Ihc parliament 
had recourse to Sect]and, the king to Ireland, The Scots beheld 
wkh the utmost impatience a scene of action of which they could 
not deem themselves indifferent spectators^ The struggle in ng- 
land was tho topic of every convention among them; and the 
famous enrso of Moroz, that curse so solemnly denounced mid reito 
rated against neutrality and moderation, resounded from all quarters. 
Charles having refused to assemble a Scottish parliament, the con¬ 
servators of the peace, an office newly erected in Scotland, resolved 
to summon, in the king's mime, but by their own authority, a con- 
vuiition of states, an assembly which, though it meets with less 
solemnity. Las the same authority as a ]iarliament in raising money 
:>nd levying forces. The English parliament, which was at that 
time fallen into great distress by the progress of tho royal arms, 
gladly sent to Edinburgh commissioners with ample powers to treat 
of a nearer union and confederacy with the Scottish nation, lit this 
negotiation the man chiefly trusted was Yune, who in eloquence, 
address, capacity, as well as in art and* dissimulation, was not sur- 
pa^cd by any one, even during that age fo famous for active talents. 
By his persuasion was framed at Edinburgh that sul&mk tjsaguw 
and covenant which effaced ail former protestations and t ow s 
t:iken in both kingdoms, and long maintained its credit and autho¬ 
rity. In this covenant the subscribers, besides engaging mutually to 
defend one another against all opponent, bound Lhemsdves to en¬ 
deavour, without respect of persons, tho extirpation 01 poj vry r and 
prelacy, superstition, heresy, schism, and profaneness; to maintain 
*i.~ .r.i.i, rin.1 Tirivilesca of uarliamenta, together with win kings 







i 43 ’ ^lAHENTS AT WE3TMIKSTEB AND OX 



re * , ': ul re™ siJ11 t over to Ireland in order t 

/ ^ of tLa | k ^ aorD t bad been excluded the council 
sent over to England considerable bodies of (roor s mi J^T 

hilNi'T T!f ’V 10 km “’ S SCIvica ’ buts Sbian part, baving im¬ 
bibed m Ireland a etron ; animosity against the catholics, end hrariim 

-» - -ns 

S G. The king, that lie might make preparations during winter for 
tue ensuing campaign, summoned to Oxford all the members of either 
House who adhered to his interests; and endeavoured to aval, Idni- 
fr, ° r * he D ™ e oE parliament, so passionately cherished by the Eng- 
hsh nation, fhe House of Peers was pretty full, and contained n , ,'v, 
members than that which sat at Westminster. The House of Com 

lwT nt f " a -’ 0V0 haUet%} " ^her House of Commons 
10 parliament at Westminster having voted an r refer on herr, wine 
and other eonunodi ties, thorn at Oxford imitated the example, a, J 
. erred that revenue on the king. This impost had been hitherto 
mirebVi “, En « lai ' d - Tllis winter 11,c famous Pym died, a man as 
!™, ™. d ], y 01 ' e r-'Hy as respected by the other. Ho had be™ s , 

Jl?!'™/ improving his private fortune in those civil wars of 
-li he had been one principal author, that the parliament thon-hi. 
Cm t ll? °^ fld * from Sratitudo, to pay tho debts which bo had 
eev l i i lW operations were carried on with vigour in 

I ™ Pw notwithstanding the severity of tho «f:*sor U T]- l0 f orC!t . q 
_«>ught from Ireland wore landed ut Mostyn in North Wales, nnd re- 
“ , J but l^nirfsuc, hy an unexpected at tack, defeated aval 

- i ;- iiretl a great part of them at Nnntwkrh (Jan. 25, 1CM4), and the 
^rhamcntoiy party revived in those north-west counties of England, 

_ 6 rOrVaaion from Scotland was attended with Consequences of much 
k ' f0r * L ’ J portanoe. The marq u is of Ne wcas t \cal fijEfc ..i:oceeded E n 
eeping the Soots at bay ; but sir Thomas Fairfax, relmsofeg from 
eshiro with his victorious forces, routed colonel Belhsis and a con- 
^ ^blo body of troops at Sc tly in Yorkshire. Afraid of ht i ; tI1 „ 
^ Urewi two *TOea, the marquis of Newcastle, tlic commander 
. the royal forces in the north, retreated ; and Leven having joined 
Fnirfiuc, they sat down btforc York, to which the army of the ruy- 
,l tsta had retired. On the whole the wiL vr eanq Agn had been \wL- 
C,11P to tho king iu all quarters. Oil the approach of summer tho 
l ' ni ’* of Manchester, having taken IJncoln, united his arm. to that of 
-en and Fairfax ; and York was now closely besieged by then com- 
,u,e< ^ forces. That, town, though vigoi'OUJBly tiefended by Newest 
Was educed to extremity, when on a sudden prince Rupert advanced 
Uj m roliuf with an army of 20.000 men, Tho Scottish and mrtuw* 
entaiy genomls raised the siege, and, drawing up on Morehin Moor, 
Ur i>Oflcd to give battle to the royalists. Frineo Rupert approach?.1 
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Cuai\ 



another quarter, and, Interposing tbo river Ouse be 
c enemy, safely joined his forces to those of Newco 
'juis endeavourriii to persuade him not jo hazard an engine 
hut the prince, having positive orders from the king, iinmedfe 
ately fcsuod orders for battle, and led out the army to Mars ton Moor 
(July 2), Prince Rupert, who commanded the right wing of tfc ■ 
royalists, was opposed to Cromwell, who conducted the choice troops 
of the parliament, inured to danger, animated by zeal, and condoned 
by the most rigid discipline. After a sharp combat, the cavalry of 
the royal is th gave way ; and such of the infantry as stood next them 
were likewise borne down and put to flight. Newcastle's regiment 
alone, resolute to conquer or to perish, obstinately kept their ground, 
■ r: l maintained, by their dead bodies, the same order in which the y 
had at first been ranged. Lucas, who commanded the royalists on 
the other wing, made a furious attach on the parliamentary cavalry, 
threw them into disorder, pushed them upon their own infantry, and 
put that wbok wing to rout. When ready to seize on their carriages 
and baggage, he perceived Cromwell, who was now returned from 
pursuit of the other wing. Both sides were not a little surprised to 
(ind f; ,?.t. they must again renew the combat for that victory which 
each of thorn thought they bad already obtained. The front of the 
haitie v as now exactly counterchanged, and each army occupied the 
ground which had been possessed by the enemy at the beginning of 
ibo day, TMs second battle was equally furious and desperate with 
first; but after the utmost efforts of courage by both par firs, 
victory wholly turned to the side of the parliament. The prince's 
train of artillery was taken, and his whole army driven off (he field 
of battle. 


This event was in itself a mighty blow to the king, but proved 
more fatal in consequences. The marquis of Newcastle, cither 
disgusted with the rejection of his advice, or despairing of the king's 
cause, wont to Scarborough, where he found a vessel which carried 
him beyond sea. During the ensuing years, till the Restoration, ho 
lived abroad in great necessity, and saw with indifference his opulent 
fur: ’ jj sequestered by those who assumed the government of Eng- 
h.A. 3Mnee Itnpert, v. i t h equal predpitation, drew off the remains 
of his army, and retired into Lancashire. York surrender' d a few 
days afterwards; and Fairfax, remaining in the city, established 
Ilk government in that whole county. The town of Newcastle was 
taken by the Scottish army on October 2& 


While these events pusKcd in the north, the king's affairs in the 
»>uth were conducted with more success and greater abilities. Ruth- 
ven, a Rcotobmiiu who had boon created earl of Brentford, wt«l 
imdor thn king as goneral. Waller woa routed by the royalists at 
t rO: ; ‘dy-hridyCj tvD av^-r.fry (June 2D), and pursued with con- 
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loss. Stunned and dishcfirtenedwiththis blow 
iind melted away by desertion | and the ]ririg thoilrij 
safely leave it, and march westward against Ksscx. That 
having retreated mto Cornwall, and being Burroundcd on all 
Bides by the royalists, escaped in a boat to Plymouth. Balfour with 
his horse passed the king's outposts in & thick mist, and got safely 
to the garrisons of his own party; but the foot tinder Skippon were 
obliged to surrender their arms, artillery, baggage, and ammunition. 
The parliament, however, soon collected another army, which they 
placed under the command of the earl of Ida rich eater, who guinea a 
victory, though not of a very decisive kind, over Charles at New¬ 
bury (Oct. 27), and compelled him to retire to Oxford. 

§ G* During these cuerations, contests had arisen among the par¬ 
liamentary generals, which were renewed in London during the 
winter season. There had long prevailed in the parliamentary party 
a secret distinction which now beckon to discover itself with high 
contest and animosity. The Independents, who had at fir taken 
shelter and concealed themselves under the wings of the Tuesdy- 
now evidently appeared a distinct party, and betrayed very 
different views and pretensions* The independent - rejected all cede 
slastical establishments, and would admit of no spiritual courts, no 
government among pastors, no interposition of the magistrate in rell- 
jdous concerns, no fixed encouragement annexed to any system of 
doctrines or opinions. According to their principles, each con ere ga- 
tu:«n, united voluntarily and by spiritual ties, composed within iUsell 
a separate church, and exercised a jurisdiction, hut one destitute of 
temporal sanctions, over its own pastor and its own members. Of all 
Christian sects this was tho first which, during its prosperity as well 
^ its adversity, always adopted tho principle of toleration. Popery 
and prelacy alone, whoso genius seemed to tend towards superstition, 
treated by the independents with rigour. The political system 
the independents kept pace with their religions* They aspired to 
^ total abolition of the monarchy, and even of tho aristocracy; and 
projected an entire equality of rank and order in a republic quite free 
tfrjd independent, in consequence of this scheme they were declared 
^H'tnies to all proposals for peace, except on such terms as thry knew 
it was impossible to obtain : nnd they adhered to that maxim, Which 
hi in the main prudent and political* that whoever draws the sword 
gainst his sovereign should throw away the flGabbswI. Sir Harry 
^anc', Oliver Cromwell, Nathaniel Fiennes, and Oliver St, John, dm 
Micitur-geiieral wore regarded os the leaders of tho independents* 
lu tin? parliament a considerable v- Jonty, and a much greater hi the 
Litton, were attach .d to the presbyterian party ; and it waa only by 
tuning and deceit at first, mid afterwards by military vfo force. that 
*he indapemdoate wild entertain any hopes of success. 
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tjll, in the public debates, accused the earl of Manchl 
xfolly neglected at Bennington castle, after Charles] _ 
l Newbury, a favourable opportunity of finishing the war 
using him permission to charge the king’s army m their retreat* 
Manchester, by way of recrimination, informed the parliament that 
another tune, Cromwell having proposed some scheme to which it 
seemed improbable that parliament would agree, lie insisted and said, 
f * My lord, if you will stick firm to honest men, you shall find your- 
soli at the head of an army which shall give law both to Idng and 
parliament*” So full indeed was Cromwell of these republican pro¬ 
jects, that, no twitlis tan din g bis habits of profound dissimulation, be 
could not so carefully guard Ins expressions hut that sometimes his 
favourite notions would escape him. Cromwell was persuaded that 
the only mode of carrying them out was by remodelling the army, 
but how to effect this project was the difficulty. The authority as 
well as merits of Essex were vdry great with the parliament* Man¬ 
chester, Warwick, and the other commanders, bad likewise great 
credit with the public j nor were there any hopes of prevailing over 
them but by laying the plan of an oblique and artificial attack which 
would conceal the real purpose df their antagonists* AccordiT: ly, 
at "he instance of Cromwell, a committee was chosen to frame what 
was called the t Self-denying Ordinance, * by which the members of 
both Houses. were excluded from ell civil and military employments, 
except a few officer whirh were specified* After great debate it 
passed thi* House of Commons ; the Peers, though the scheme was in 
pitrt .levelled against their order, and though they oven ventured cnoc 
to reject it, durst not persevere in their opposition. The ordinance 
therefore having passed both Houses (April 3, 1645), Essex, War¬ 
wick, Manchester, Denbigh, Waller, Brcreton, and many others, re- 
signed tin ir commands, and rocci ed the thanks of parliament for 
their good services. A pension of 10,000 1. a-year was settled on 
Essex* 


ir was agreed to recruit the army to 1:2,000 men, and sir Thomas 
Fairfax was appointed general, ft is remarkable that Ids commission 
did not run, like that of Essex, in the n r: .c of the king and parha- 
mtut, hut in that of the parliament alone; and the article concerning 
the safety of tho king’s person was omitted* Cromwell, being a 
member of tho lower House, should have been discarded with the 
otii- rsj but ho was saved by that political craft in which be \vn± so 
eminent. At the time when the other officers resigned their com* 
care was taken that he should be sent into tho west with a 
bnly of hom; and shortly afterward*, at tho earnest treaty of 
Fairfax, who represented his service* as indispensable, his conuni^ioo 
was renewed for a r-hort period, and ultimately for the whole catnpWR* 1 - 
Thm the indupenilents, though the mi nor i tv, prevailed by art 
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Nevertheless ft conference between the king mid the parliament 
was opened at Uxbridge, June 30, 1645, The subjects of duko 
were the three important articles, religion t the miUtidj and Inland ; 
but it was soon found impracticable to come to any eiuen with 
rogurd to any of them. In the summer of 1643 an assembly at 
’Westminster^ cm 1 sting of 121 divines and 30 laymen, bad, altered 
the TMrty-ume Articles; and instead ol the liturgy had established 
a new directory for worship, by which, suitably to the spirit of 
the puritans, the utmost liberty, both in praying and [’ acting, 
was granted to the public teachers. By the solemn league^ and 
Cfivetmut episcopacy was abjured as destructive of all true piety i 
and the king’s commissioners were not there lure surprised to find the 
establishment of presbytery and the directory positively demanded, 
together with, the subscription of the covenant both by the king and 
kingdom. But Charles, though willing to make some concern-ns, 
Was not disposed to go such lengths l and as iho parliament would 
abate nothing, the negotiations on this head fell to the ground, Slid 
b.'S could parties now in a slate ol open warfare agree upon * 
Mfjk hill, by which the power or the sword must necessarily have 

transferred to one of them, , 

§ 7, A little- before tin' enactment of the SeK-thnjiTj 11 rdinnuco, 
archbishop I^iud, the most favourite minis!* * of the king, was brought 
to the ecaJTold From the time that Load bad been committed, the 
of Common* engaged in enterprises of greater moment, had 
found no hisum to finish his impeachment j but they now msfd^d 
to gratify their vengesnico to the punishment of this prolate. He 
accused ofhtoh treason iu endcaTOUilns to subvert the fund** 
tov. and of other high crimes Wfl mifthmoanouns. After a 
toog trial, and the examination of above 150 witnesses, whoso cvi 
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yer* the Commons Lad not heard, Lhey found so 
^obtaining a judicial sentence against him that they Wfre 
recourse to their legislative authority, and to i&ss ail 
oimnanco for taking away the life of this aged prelate* .Notwith¬ 
standing the low condition into which the House of Peers was fallen, 
there appeared some intention of rejecting this ordinance; and the 
popular leaders were again obliged to apply to the multitude* and to 
extinguish, by threats of new tumults. Hie small remains of liberty 
possessed by the upper House. Seven peers alone voted in this im¬ 
portant quel ion , the rest, either from shame or fear, Wok care to 
absent tb mi hi-I res, Land, who had behaved dun nc; hiss, trial with the 
s;id ri£ and vigour of genius, sunk not under the horrors of his esc- 
cid ion ; but though he 3}ad usually professed himself apprehensive of 
a violent death, lie found all his fears to be dissipated before that 
superior courage by which ho yas animated. “No one,” said he, 
“ can be more willing to send mo out of life than X am desirous to 
go.* 1 Hu quietly laid his head on the block, and it was severed from 
tho body at one blow (Jan. 10, 1045). Sincere he undoubtedly was, 
and, however misguided, actuated by pious motives in all his pur¬ 
suits; and it is to be regretted that ho had not entertained more 
enlarged views, and embraced principles more favourable to the 
general happiness of society. 

§ 8, WhSe the kings affairs declined in England, the numerous 
victories of the carl of Montrose in Scotland seemed to promise him 
a more prosperous issue of the quarrel. I 1 hat young nobleman had 
entirely devoid him ;elf to tho kings service, and with the aid of a 
few adherents, and a small body of troops brought over from Ireland, 
achieves! on a .-mall scale a ecru* of brilliant victories over the cove¬ 
nantors in the north of Scotbmd. Means'. Lila in England, Fairfax, 
or, more properly slacking, Cromwell, under his name, introduced at 



; l t tho ntw model into the army. From the same 'men new regi¬ 
ments and new companies were formed, different officers appointed, 
and the whole military forco put into such hands as the independents 
coaid rely on. At Hie same rime & new and more exact plan ofdisci- 
p’ ; ? lo i ntroduccd* N p\ er surd y was a mi >:•. ;dri •.: ular a rmy 

r\ n mbleri. To the greater number of the regiments chaplains were 
h A appointed ; tbeoflkera assumed the spiritual duty, and united it 
with their military functions, The private soldiers, seized with tho 
same spirit, employed their vacant hours iu prayer, in perusing the 
Holy >1 1 -tores, and in spiritual conferences, whom they com j ured 
the progress of their souls in grace, arid oiutaally stimulated each 
other t further advance* in the great work of their salvation, When 
they ’.tiT-- marching to Iwdtlc tho whole field resounded as well with 
pBfibus and RpirilujiL songs adapted to the occasion .i with the in* 
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of present danger m the prospect of that crown 
set ^fore them. The forces assembled by the XVII! . ilL 
the west, and in other places, were equal, if not superior 
to their adversaries, but actuated by a Very different spirit 
That licence which had been introduced by want of pay had risen tc 
a great height among them, and rendered them more formidable U 
their friends than to their enemies. 


The English Campaign of 1045 also opened with some advantage 
k° r t]lG loyalists* In the west, the \ .uliamerdarmns indeed under 
Weldon succeeded in relieving Taunton, but were afterwards shut up 
in that place by Granville. Further north the king in person gained 
more distinguished successes* After compelling the army of the par¬ 
liament to raise the siege of Chester, he assaulted and took Leicester, 
a garrison of the parliament’s, on his march bock to Oxford* Mean¬ 
while th a last town, exposed by the king’s absence, had born invested 
] \v I 1 air fax; but, alarmed, at Charles’s success, Fairfax: abandoned 
| jo siege, and marched Lowards Ike king with an intention of offering 
mi battle. The king was advancing towards Oxford in order ,u 
y ^' i ] siege, which he apprehended was now begun; and both 
arnuesr ere they were aware, had advanced within six miles of each 
oilti-r. The boiling fir Jour of prince liupert persuaded an engage 
incut > ^d at Nfiseby, near Market HarlxSftugh, in Northnmpvjn* 
fc ure, was fought, with forces nearly equal, a decisive end well- 
1 jsputed action between the kin" and parliament. The main body 
°ii " J lvaa commanded by’ the king himself, who displ.tyecl 

a j conductor a prude t general and all tins valour oi : stout 
^dflier, The battle was chiefly lost through a mistake of prince 
fc Upc« t, who, having routed the enemy’s left wing under I rot on, was 
' 1 inconsiderate to lose time in summoning and attacking the 
^riillery of the enemy, wMch had lieon left with a good guard of 
Meanwhile the royalists wem hard pressed by the valour 
ti * of Fairfax and Cromwell; and when Euperfc rejoined 

king ho found the infantry totally discomfited* Charles exhorted 
13 s body of cavalry not to despair, and cried aloud to them, ‘‘One 
Charge more, and we recover the diiy." Bnt the disadvantages ui. 1 «- 
|Gjicb they laboured were too evident, and they could by no mean* 
' u bnliicad to renew the combat, Charles waa obliged to quit tb ■ 
”^1 and leave the victory lo the enemy. The parliament lost 1000 
Charles nut above 600; but Fairfax made 500 officers prb 
*° ne ra, and 4000 private nun; took nil the king’s artillery nml 
^ 1 } U nunition, and totally dissipated his infantry : so that scan lv any 
victory could Lc more complete than that which lie obtained, 
AfnQijjy other spoils was seissed the king’s cabinet, with the copies 
m letters to the queen, which the path [uncut after war-U ordefol 
K ' FUblishwL 
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battle the king retreated with, that body of horse wft 
, 'ent^ first to Hereford, then to Abergavenny; and* 

time in Wale% from tlio vain W^e of raising a body of 
infantry in those harassed and exhausted quarters. In the beginning 
of the campaign he had sent the prince of Wales, then 15 years oi 
age, to the west, with the title of general ; and had given orders, if 
he were pressed by the enemy, that lie should make his escape into 
a foreign country* and save one part of the royal family from the 
violence of tire parliament- Prince Rupert had thrown himself into 
Bristol, with an intention of defending that important city ; whilst 
Goring was besieging Taunton. Thither Fairfax directed his march, 
on whoso approach the royalists raised the siege, and retired to 
Bar nport, an open town in the enun ty of Somerset. Fair fa x, h rvv; ’ i : 
beaten them from tins post, and taken successively Bridgewater, Bath, 
and Sherborne, laid siege to Bristol. Muck was expected from the 
reputation of prince Rupert,.but a poorer defence was not made by 
any town during the whole war, Mo sooner had the parliamentary 
forces entered the lines by aloral than the prince capitulated, and 
surrendered the city to Fairfax (Sept. 10), Charles, who w . form- 
iii^ohtincs aideoltectiiL'^ •■ ■■• JV.r Ike v of Rri < ■!, WAS Ml - 
nished at so unexpected an event, which was little less fatal to Ids 
cause than the defeat at Naseby. Full of indignation, he Instantly 
recalled all prince Rupert’s commissions, and sent him a pass to go 
beyond sea. 

The king’s affairs now went fast to min in all p narter*. The Sold, 
having made themselves musters of Carlisle after an obstinate siege, 
marched southwards and laid siege to Hereford, but were obliged to 
raise it on the kiii-Fn approach; and tins was the last glimpse of suc¬ 
cess which attended Ins arms. Having marched to the relief of 
Cheater, which was anew besieged by the parliamentary forces, lie 
was defeated, with the lor of GOG . lain and 1000 prisoners. The 
kin 4 , with, the remains of his broken army, fled to Newark, and 
thence escaped to Oxford, where he shut him.-If up during the winter 
season. Before the expiration of the winter Fairfax reduced all the. 
west, and completely dispersed the king's army in that quarter; 
while Cromwell brought all the middle counties of Kudand to obo- 
1 nee under Bio parliament. The prince of Wales, in pursuance of 
thn. king’s orders, retired to ftcilly, and theiice to dorsey, whence h« 
joined tlm quexm at Paris. News too arrived that Montrc?.; himselt, 
after some more successes, was at Iasi routed at Plnlip-liaugh, u* •-* 
Selkirk ; and this only remaining hope of the royal parly finally vx 
tingukWL 

§ 9. The condition of the king during this whole winter wa* ^ 
the htsfc dvgroa diatuitroUfi and melancholy. The parliament dri^-Cj'^ 
not to make the leaat reply t j several of his messages, in which * Jl 



negotiations with the parliament. 



I l^p° rt conn mission era to treat of peace. At lV* 

'Ijlcod fipilt during the war, they 
were p^T^rms bill, for him, and Mi passing them would 
heBt pledge of Ins inclination towards peace : in ether word* 
bo ™ st paid at discretion. He desired a personal treaty, and offend 
to come to London upon receiving a safe-conduct, for him^if and his 
attendants: they absolutely refused him admittance, and issued 
orders for the guarding, that is the seizing, of his person in ease he 
.should attempt to visit them; A now incident which happened to 
I reland served to inflame the minds of men, The king being de¬ 
sirous of concluding a final peace with the Irish rebels, and obtaining 
t iieir assistance in England, accordingly authorised Onnond, the lord- 
lieutenant, to promise them an abrogation of all the penal laws 
vmided against catholics ; but as the Irish Bright probably demand 
holier concessions than could be openly granted them/the king 
pnv ately gave to the tail of Glamorgan a commission to levy men 
^nd to coin money, and employ the revenues of the crown for their 
support^ and engaged to ratify any treaty ho i ghfc moke, even if 
c - ,] ' nir y to law. But tlic commiKsion was jjurpt >aely drawn up and 
buded in an informal manner, in order that the king might have a 
pretence to disclaim it if necessary, which indeed took place, GEa- 
i&orgaa concluded a peace with the rebels; and agreed, in the king's 
n.iiue, that they should enjoy all the churches of which they bad 
f. ■ cr been in possession since the common cement of their insurrec- 
Icon, on condition that they should assist the king in England with a 
*kly of 10,000 men. The articles of the treaty were found among 
oe baggage of the titular archbishop of Tnoro, who wa^ kilted by ,1 
^ly of the garrison of Sligo; and were immediately published 
^rywherc, and copies of them sent over to the English parliament, 
he discovery of tins treaty tended much to render abortive the 
* ,l]i & a negotiations with the parhamejjfc. To save appearances, Gla¬ 
morgan waa thrown into prison, hut soon released. 

Ibo king seemed to be now threatened with immediate dcstruc- 
tfjn - Fairfax was approaching with a powerful and victorious army, 
ft nd was taking the proper measures for laying riege to Oxford, which 
infallibly fall into his hands. In this desperate extremity 
Gbarles began to entertain thoughts of leaving Oxford, and flying to 
l l ° Scottish army, which at that time lay before Newark, lie eon- 
£i dered that the Scottish nation had been fully gratified in all tte if 
demands, and hod no further c mission:* to exact from him: whilst, 
other baud, they were disgubted with the Engh.-h parliament. 
Ihn progress of the independents gave them great alarm, and thy 
^mdnlised to hear their beloved covenant irjttfccn of every day 
is : i and reverence. The king hoped, too, tfca 

Eoscnt deposition the sight of their native prince flying io them in 
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ftLimiv of distress would rouse every spark of gcncro 
(aonas, and procure him their favour and protection. 
.tfre|p''yiows lie left Oxford in the night of *-pril 2G, 1646, accom¬ 
panied "by none but Dr. Hudson and Mr. Ashbumham, and went out 
at that gate which leads to London, Ho rode before a portmanteau, 
calling himself Ashbumham’s servant, and arrived at the Scottish 
c&mp before pTewark (May 5), The Scottish general and commis¬ 
sioners affected great surprise on the appearance of the king 5 and 
though, they paid him all the exterior respect due to his dignity, they 
instantly set a guard upon him, undr.r colour of protection, and made 
him in reality a prisoner. They informed the English parliament of 
this unexpected incident, and assured them that they had entered 
into no private treaty with the king; hut hearing that the parlia¬ 
ment laid claim to the entire disposal of the king's person, they 
thought proper to retire northwards, and to fix their camp at New¬ 
castle, Charles had very little reason to be pleased with his situa¬ 
tion. The Rev's required him to issue orders to Oxford, and all \m 
other garrisons, commanding their surrender to the parliament; and 
tho king, Feasible that their resistance was to very little purpose, im¬ 
mediately complied. Ormond, having received like orders, delivered 
Dublin and other foils into the hands of the parliamentary officers. 

The parliament and the Scots laid their proposals before the king, 
which were litilo worse than wlmt were ins is led ou before the battle 


of Nns-by. The power of the sword, instead of 10 years, which the 
king now offered, was demanded for 20, together with a right to 
levy whatever money the parliament should riiink proper for the 
support of their armies. The other conditions were in the main the 
game with those which had formerly been offered to the king, and he 
was peremptorily required to give his consent or refusal in 10 days* 
The parliament now entered into negotiations with the Roots. Ilia 
Scot(Lb commissioner* resolved to keep the king as a pledge for those 
arrears which they chvimed from England. A fter many discussions 
it was at hist agreed that, in lieu of all demands, they should accept 
of-100,000b, one-half to ho ) aid instantly, another in two subse¬ 
quent payments* Great pains were taken by the Roots (and the 
English complied with their pretended delicacy) to make this esti¬ 
mation and payment of arrears appear a quite different tnuaction 
from that for the delivery of the king's person, but common :ense 
requires that they should bo regarded us one and the same. Thu® 
thu Scottish lusiDn incurred the reproach of betraying their prise® 
for money, The king, Dung delivered over by the Scots to the E 1 >g- 
iu>h atiiuruiaaioncru ( Jan. SO, 1647), wu* conducted undue a guard to 
Hoi mb v, hi > < . rth am ptonftture, On Jins journey the whole ootui^y 
flocked to behold him, in «xl parti} by curi fry. partly by com- 
passion a nd stff-ctinii. 1 i+u commi ss io> u* vs rn 1 . .1 oral l \ ia c* m luw ,T a®** 
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^ iby very rigorbu^, dismissing his ancient servants, and! 
.f^oramunicntLon with his friends or family. The imrliA 
earnestly applied to by the king, refused to allow his chaj •- 
attend him, because they had not la ken the covenant* 
Daring the time that the king remained in the Scottish army at 
Newcastle, died the earl of Essex, the discarded but still } owerful 
and popular general of the parliament. The presbyterian or tlie 
moderate party among the Commons found themselves considerably 
weakened by his death, and tho small remains of authority which 
stall adhered to the House of Peers were in a manner wholly ex¬ 
tinguished, 

§ 10. The dominion of the parliament was of short duration. No 
sooner had they subdued their sovereign than their own servants 
lose against them, and tumbled them from their slippery throne, 
Soon after the retreat of the Scots, the presbyterians, Bering every¬ 
thing reduced to obedience, began to talk of diminishing the army; 
and on pretence of easing tho public burdens, they levelled a deadly 
blow at the opposite faction. They purposed to embark a strong de¬ 
tachment for the service of Ireland, and they openly declared their 
mention of making a great reduction of the remainder, Considerable 
arrears were due to the army; and many of the private men, as well 
as officers, had nearly a twelvemonth** j«ay still owing them ; end as 
no plan was pointed out by the Common for tho payment e. amara, 
tho soldiers dreaded that, after they Should be disbanded or embarked 
for Ireland (a most unpopular service), their enemies, who predo¬ 
minated in the two Houses, would entirely deiraud them of their 
right, and oppress them with impunity. On tills ground or pretence 
did the first commotions begin in the prniy. Combinations were 
formed, and petitions handod about; and few could 1 found to&dist 
for Ireland. Their petition to the parliament born n very imperious 
;nr: hi a word, they felt their power, and resolved to be masters. 
Ihu exp'die nt which the parliament now made uses of was the worst 
imaginable. They sent Skippon, Cromwell, I ret on, and IToetwood. 
to the headquarters at Saffron Walden in Essex; and empowered 
them to make offers to the army, and inquire into the cause of its 
distempe r These very gem*-J*, at h o t the last three, wore score* ly 
thc authors of all the discontents and failed not to foment tho&a dis¬ 
orders which they protend < l to appeal- By their aeggestiou. a 
council of the principal t.-ffiec: 8 was appointed after the model 
Tlouse of Penn' and a more free represiaitattYO of the army was com- 
jwd by the election of two private men or inferior officer?, under 
the tide of adjutatvrs, afterwards called agitator?, from each to-op 
nr cominay. This terrible court, when assembled, having find 
deohurad that they found no distempers in tlic army, but item* 
r^wwww, under which it laboured, immediately voted the offers 
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iiihi fa-nt ims&tisfaa 

jcrfice decided ilio 


■; and they pre* sntly struck 
l ~ 7 in their favour. A 
Jlolmby, conducted bv one Joyce, y 

__ d a tailor by profession, but Was now advanced to the rank 

of comet, and was an active agitator in the army (June 4). Joyce 
came into the king’s presence armed with pistols, and told him 
that he must immediately go along with him, “ Whither ? H said 
the king. “To the army,” replied Joyce. Charles appointed to 
meet him at the door at six o’clock the next morning, where the 
troopcm were drawn up; and in answer to his repeated inquiries 


for Ids authority, Joyce pointed to the soldiers, tall, handsome, 
and well accoutred. “ Your warrant,” said Charles, smiling, “ is 
writti'ii hi fair chamcteTi!, legible without spelling ■” and yielding 
himself up, was safely conducted to the army, who were hasten¬ 
ing to their rendezvous at Triplow Heath, near Cambridge, The 
parliament were thrown into the utmost consternation. Fairfax 
himself to whom this bold measure had never been communicated, 
w.th no h>i surprised at the king’s arrival. The parliamentary 
leaders, having discovered that the most active officers and agL 
fators were entirely CromwclTs c - aturcs, secretly resolved that 
next day, when he should conic to the House, an accusation should 
be entered against him, and lie should be sent to the Tower, Being 
informed of this design, Cromwell listened to the camp, where be 
was received with acclamation, and waa instantly Invested with the 
supremo command, both of general and army. Without further de- 
liberation, he advanced the array upon the parliament, and arrived 
in a few days at St, Albans* Jiut London still retained a strong 
attachment to presbyterianism ; and its militia, which hud by a late 
ordinance been put into hands m which the parliament could en¬ 
tirely confide, was now called out, and ordered to guard the lines 
which had ljisn drawn round the city in order to secure it against 
the Ling* On further reflection, however, it was thought more pru¬ 
dent to submit The declaration by which tho military petitioners 
3uid been voted public enemies wa^ erased from the journal-book. 
This was the first symptom which the parliament gavt f submis¬ 
sion, and the army rose every day in their demands. ,! laving oh- 
taiw d tho sequestration of eleven of the chief presbyteritm members, 
the sinuy, in oriW* to cave appearances, removed, at the desire of Urn 
l^r! lament, tu a greater distance from London, and fixed their head¬ 
quarters at lb. ling. They carried the king along with them in all 
their marches, who now found himself in abetter situation than at 
H nimby. All his friends had access to his presence ; his correspond- 
encc with lho queen was not interrupted ; his chaplains wore restored 
to him, aud h- waif? allowed the use of the liturgy ; Ins children ware 
once allowed to writ him, and they pa-- d a few days at CavcrtditiTu, 




the army subdue the parliament. / 4 1 

then resid'd, Cromwell , m well as the leaden 
id Cuurt to him; and fortune, notwitfeita^diiig 
lattes, seemed a^; in to bimlo upon him. 

11. The impatience of the Londoners brought mutters to a crisis 
between iho parliament and army- At the instance of the latter the 
parliament bad voted that the militia of London should be changed, 
the presbyterian commissioners displaced, and the command restored 
to those who, during the course of the war, had constantly exercised 
it. A petition against this alteration was carried to Weatmin der, 
attended by the apprentices and seditions multitude, who besieged the 
door of the House of Commons; and by their clamour, noise, and 
violence, obliged them to reverse that vote which they had passed so 
lately. No eoonor was mtelligenM of this tumult convoyed to 
Heading than the army vma put in motion, to vindicate, they said, 
Ugaiust the seditious citizens, the invaded privileges of parliament. 
In their way to London they were drawn up on Hounslow Heath—a 
formidable body 20,000 strong, and determined lo pursue whatever 
measures their generals should dictate, to them. Here the most 
favourable event happened to quicken and encourage their advance, 
t he sperdeers of the two Houses, Manchester and Lonthal, attended 
by 8 j)ccra and about CO commoners, having secretly retired from the 
City, presented themselves, with their maces and all the taslgns ol 
their dignity, and, complaining of tho violence put UjK>n them, applied 
to the army for ’defence and protection. They were received wkk 
shouts and acclamations; respect waa paid to tlieni as to the parlia¬ 
ment of England; and the army, being provide d with so plausible a 
pretence, advanced to ohaslho Iho rebellious city, and to rdii.state 
the violated parliament* W ithout experiencing the least resistnnc 
the anny niarched in triumph l lire ugh. tho city, but preserved the 
greatest order, decency, and appearance of humility (Aug. <"}. J hey 
conducted to Westminster the two speakers, who took their scats ns 
if nothing had happened. The eleven impeached members were ex¬ 
pelled ; seven peers were impeached; the mayor, one fhurifi, and three 
aldermen sunt to iho Tower; several citizens and officers of the militia 
committed to prison ? every deed of the parliament annulled, from the 
day of the tumult till the return of the spt akcra; the lines about tho 
City levelled ■ tlio militia restored to the independents; imd the par¬ 
liament bcln- reduced to a regular form ml wirUudo, a day waa ap 
pointed of solemn thanksgiving for the restoration of its liberty. 

The h aders of tba army, having established tiir-ir dmiiniou over 
the parliament nnd city, ventured to bring tho king to Hampton 
Com! ■ itid ho lived for some time in that palace with an appearance 
cfdi-r.Uy ar.d freedom. Iti entertained hopos that his urgntiations 
Wi • - ,'ueitils would bo crowned with success. It appeon, Hint 

I'romwcU and I ret on really desired to save the hm : \ but that 
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jsInsincerity and duplicity at last convinced them thal 
l mo trust in his promises, Charles now took sudd el 
/of withdrawing himself; and attended only by Lhrec 
-I jortf^ E^prjvatdy ten Hampton Court (Nov. 11). His escape was not 
discovered till nearly an hour after, when those who entered Ids cham¬ 
ber found on the table some letters directed to the parliament, to the 
general* and to the officer who had attended him. All night he tra¬ 
velled through the forest* and arrived next day at Tilcbfidd, a seat 
of the earl of Southampton’s* where the countess-dowager resided* a 
woman of Is on our to whom the king knew he might safely intrust his 
person. The king could not hope to remain long concealed at Tit eh- 
field. He took refuge with Colonel Hammond, the governor of th° 
late of Wight* who was nephew to Dr, Hammond, the king's favour¬ 
ite chaplain. By H^nmond ho was conducted to Cnmhrockc castle, 
whore, though received with great demonstrations of respect ^ 
duty, he was in reality a prisoner. 

$ 12. Cromwell, being now entirely master of the parliament and 
of the king* applied himself seriously to quell those disorders iu the 
army which he himself had so artfully raised, A party had sprung 
up in the army called levdters, who were not only in favour of 
abolishing royalty and nobility, but of levelling all ranks of 
1 he saints, they said* were the salt of the earth j an entire parity 
pkW“ among the elect ; and* by the same rule that the apostles wet® 
exulted from the most ignoble professions* the meanest sou tine l, if 
enlightened by the Spirit, was entitled to equal regard with tb 0 
greatest commander, lu order to wean the soldiers from th {1 ^ 
he: iicious inaxffiifl, Cromwell had issued orders for diflcoiitinuing tte 
meetings uf the agitators ; but the levellers, having experienced f* J ® 
sv. r cei3 of dominion, would not so easily be deprived of it, Th®J 
sRCi-ttly continued their meet-in gu j they essern-d that their offi <- r *> 
ns much as any part of the church or state, needed reformation, 
rids distemper was soon cured by the roogh but dexterous hand & 
tJrnmwell, lie chose the opportunity of a review, that he might dte' 
ptey the r_n ■ nter boldine and spread the terror the wider. He st 
the ringleaders betfore their companions, held in the field a council o i 
Wai % 3 hut one mutineer instantly, and struck such dread into the r<? ^ 
riird they presently threw down the symbols of sedition wh tell tll°J 
iiiul displayed, and Uicooefoitli returned fei tlieir wont.d difKapW 0 


aint obedience, 

At the suggestion of Jr.ton, Cromwell then secretly called, ^ 
Windsor, a council of the chief officers, in order to deliberate 
corning the KCttUuncnt of the nation, and the future disposed of ^ 
)Jng a person. In this conference, which commenced with deveW 
!?t.iyera, poured fortL by Cromwell Lima'.If and the other officer 
I inet op. a i vd 11 to d n n u;; counsel o f bri n gi ug the king to jus l ice. Cb* 11 
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.'%ml ? by a message sent from Carisbrqdke raslb, 

■>;y hid own life, the power of tlto militia and the nomiimtfc 
J& £ r vat offices, provided that^ after his demise, these prerogatives 
^U1 revert to the crown. At the instigation of the independents 
and army, the parliament neglected this offer, and framed four pro- 
paBals, which they sent him os preliminaries :—1, To invest the par¬ 
liament with the military jwer for 20 years; 2, to recall all his 
laoclamations and dedarations against the parliament ; '6. to annul 
■ d the acts, and void all the patents of peerage, which, had passed 
l' G Srcat :peal since it had been carried from London by lord-licej^r 
Littleton, and to renounce for the future the power of making peers 
itJioyt consent of partiament; 4* to give the two llou bos power to 
adjourn as they thought proper. The king having refused hi® con- 
to these proposals, it was voted by the parliament that no more 
uddresaes should be made to him, nor any letters or messages received 
horn -him ; and that it should Lo treason for any one, without leave 
the two Houses, to have any Intercourse w ith him (Jan. 13, 1645> 
J this vote of non-ad dresses (so it was called) the king was in reality 
dethroned, and the v, hole constitution formally overthrown ; and U 
having been discovered that the king had attempted to escape from 
t Jiiiabrooke castle, Hammond, by orders from tlio army, removed ah 
Uui servants, cut off his correspondence with his friends, and shut 
mm up in close confinement. 


§13* The Scots, however, were much displeased with the pi 
v flings adopted towards the king, as well as with the coo tempt 
'vhich tha- independents displayed for Iho covenant, which was nro- 
faiicly calleil in the House of Commons an almanac out of date* 
they sent commissioners to London to protest against the four pro- 
iKudtions that had been offered to the king; end vl i i key accom¬ 
panied the English commissioners to the Isle of Wight, they ^. L i ctly 
formed a treaty with the king for sum in - Scotland in his favour, 
The duke of Hamilton obtained a vote From the Soottnh p. ri ament 
to arm 40,000 men in support of the king’s authority, and to call 
OVi i a considerable body m. kr ionro, who a min am • 1 Scottish 
forces in Ulster; and though he openly protected that the covenant 


w os the foundation of .d- his measures, he secrelk 11 '.. red into cor 
tespondence with rhe English royalist*, air Mtmuidukc longdate and 
»ir Philip Musgmvc, who had levied considerable forces In ’he north 
of England* While the Scute wore making preparations for the in¬ 
vasion of England, every j»art of that kinjaW* was agitated with 
tumults, Insuroeorinns, conspiracies, discontents, The general spirit 
Ti f discontent had jscifcvd the fleet. Seven teen shi^ lying in the 
month of the river, declared for the king ; and put lit sg their admiral 
ashore, sailed over to liolleuid, whore the pritwo of Wales took ihc 
cuounand of them* 
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and the military, council prepared tbemselvd 
'cfence, and the revolts which had broken out in ’ 
d gland were soon either checked er subdued. Ak 
manned and sent out, under the command of Warwick, 
+o oppose the revolted ships. But while the forces were employcd 
in all quarters* the parliament regained its liberty, and the preshy- 
terian i arty recovered the ascendant which it had formerly lost, ^ he 
vote of npo-addressea was repealed; and commissioners (five peers 
mid ten commoners) were sent to Newport in the Isle of Wight, m 
order to treat with the king (Sept. 18), When Charles presented 
himself to this company, a great and sensible alteration was remarked 
in his aspect* The moment his servants Lad been removed, lie had 
allov,< d his beard and hair to grow, and to hang dishevelled and 
neglected. His hair watf become almost entirely grey; and his 
friends, perhaps even his enemies, beheld with compassion that ff grey 
raid discrowned head,” as he himself terms it in a copy of verses, 
which the truth of the sentiment, rather than any elegance os ex¬ 
pression, render. j very pathetic. As these negotiations produced no 
result, it is unnecessary to enter into particular!,. Religion ivns ihc 
chief obstacle; and so great was the bigotry on both sides that they 
iv< re willing to sacrifice the greatest civil interests rather than relm- 
fjih r h the most minute of their theological contentions. The treaty 
was spun out to such a length that the invasions find insurrections 
were everywhere subdued, and the army had lei sure to execute their 
violent and saugummy purpose. 

Hamilton, having entered England with a numerous though un¬ 
disciplined army, durst not unite Ids forces with those of Lan^dalv, 
because the English royalists bad refused to take the covenant ; and 
the Scot us h presbyterians, though engaged for the king, refused 
to join them on any other terms. Cromwell, though his forces were 
not half so numerous as those of the allies, attacked Lac id ale by 
surprise, near Pro on in Lancashire. Hamilton was next attacked, 
put io rout, and pursued to U ttevoter, where he surrendered bituscR 
j risomer (Aug. 20). Croinvo '1 followed his advantage; :Uid, march" 
mg into Sent land with a considerable body, joined Argyll who was 
also in arms ; and having suppressed the moderate prcsbyteidans, ho 
placed the ;x>wer entirely la the hands of the violent ]wty. 1- 
ecck^iitstlcal authority, exalted above the civil, excrci^d the severest 
vongfamce of 1 ) all who had a share in Hamilton’s engfigenjent, 
v.as call'd. Never in this island was known a more severe and 
arbitrary government than was generally exercised by the patron* °* 
liberty ..in lx ii kingdoms. The capture of Colchester by Fairfax 
(Aug. 28), a d V ■■ 1 arlnrotw «caution of sir Charles Lucas &nd p,r 
George Link, who hnd bravely defended it, term m ted the 
Bt niggle for the long, 
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The catastrophe was now approaching, A rcmonsti 
l the council of general ofiicera, and sent to the \ .iriTj 
^plained of t in treaty with the king, demanded his ] 
or the blood spilt during the war, and required a dissolution 
of the present parliament. The foremost men in this measure were 
colonel Ludlow and Ireton. Fairfax disapproved of it, but had not 
the courage to oppose it. The parliament lost not courage, notwit k- 
s Laud mg the danger with whic; i tl icy woro so near I y menaced. Hull i 3 , 
the present leader of the presbyterians, was a man of unconquerable 
intrepidity ; and many others of that party seconded his toagrmii- 
mous spirit. It was proposed by them that the generals and print 
ci;>al officers should, for their disobedience and usurpations, be pro¬ 
claimed traitors by the parliament. But the parliament was dealing 
with men who would not be frightened bywords, nor retarded by any 
scrupulous delicacy. The generals, under the name of Fairfax (for 
ho Still allowed them to employ his name), marched the army to 
London, and 8 un"umlcd tile pariiament with their hostile amm~ 
merits, The parliament nevertheless proceeded to close their treaty 
with the king; and after a violent debate of three days, it was car* 
tied, by a majority of 129 against 83, in tin Aov : of Commons, that 
the king’s concessions were a foundation for tl: ■ Houses to proceed 
upon in the settlement of the kingdom. JNext day (lbc, 5), when 
the Commons wore to meet, colonel Pride, formerly a drayman, bad 
environed the House vrith two regiments $ arid, directed by lord 
Grey of Oroby, ho seized in the passage 52 members of the preshy- 
tenon party, and sent them to a low room which passed by the appel¬ 
lation of Jtfllj whence they were afterwards carried to several imis. 
Abo Vi IHO members more were excluded; and none were allowed to 
enter but the n e t determined of the independents, and th o ex- 
needed not the number of 50 ot 00. This iuv;w : i • n of the pari lament 
commonly passed under the name of cvlond Print's purge. Grom* 
well was at Ibis rime on his way from Scotland. r l ho re mama of lho 
parliament (often called the Mump) instantly reversed the former 
Veto, and d: elated the king's oonevsalons unsatisfactory ; they re~ 
flowed their former vote of non-add resand they committed to 
prison several leaders of the ptusbyforiaus. 

These midden and viuknt revolutions held the whole nation in 


terror and astonishment. To quiet the minds of men, the genemb . 
in the name of the array, published a declaration in which they ex 
pressed their roe station of supporting law and justice; and the 
oouncil of officers took into comsidejfation a scheme called the agree¬ 
ment of thep&opfoy being the plan of a republic, to be substituted in 
the place- of that government which they had so violently pulled in 
pioocfi. To effect this, nothing remained but the public trial and 
of their sovereign. In the House of Commons & committ^u 
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Bted to bring in a charge against the king. On their 
sed, declaring it treason in a king to levy war again4 
and appointing a Hloti Couht of C dstice to try Charles 
a newly-invented treason* The House of Pcei s, which assemb!cd 
to the number of sixteen, without one dissenting voice, and almost 
without deliberation, instantly rejected the vote of the lower House, 
and adjourned themselves for ton days, hoping that this delay would 
h able to retard the furious career of tlio Commons ; but the Com¬ 
mons were nut to be stopped by so small an obstacle. Having de¬ 
clared (hut the people arc the origin of all just poiucr, that the 
Comm oils of England are the supreme authority of the nation, and 
that whatever is enacted by them hath the forces of Jaw, without the 
consent of king or House of Peers, the ordinance for the trial of 
Chalks Stuart, king of England (so they called him), was again read 
and unanimously assented to (Jan, 6, 1B49); after which colonel 
HmTEson, the most furious enthusiast in the army, was scut with n* 
strong jiarty to conduct the king to London, He had been trans¬ 
ferred from Carisbrooke to Hurst castle, on the coast of Hampshire, 
on Nov. 30, and was conduced to St, James's, Dec* 22, From 
thence he was transferred to Windsor castle, and was conducted to 
Whitehall on Jan, 19* 

The high court of justice assembled in Westminster Hall on 
Jan* 20. It consisted of 133 persons, as named by the Commons, 
hut there scarcely eve- fiat above 70. Cromwell, Iretou, Harrison, 
and the chief officers of the army, were members, together with 
fiome of the lower House, and sonij citizens of London, The 
judges were at first appointed in the number ; but as they had 
affirmed that it was contrary to law to try the king for treason, their 
names, as well as those of some peers, were struck cut. Bradshaw, 
a lawyer, w as chosen president. Cook was appointed solicitor for the 
people of England. In calling over the court, when the crier pro- 
nmmeed the name of Fairfax, which had I n inserted in the 
number, a voice came from one of the spectators, and cried, “H« 
hue more wit than to be Iiere,” When the charge was read against 
the king, “In the n.utie of the people of England," the same voice 
exclaimed, “Not a tenth part of them/’ Axtcil, the officer who 
RU&rded the court, giving orders to fire into the box whence these 
insolent speeches came, it w?is discovered that lady Fairfax was there* 
ntjd that it vvaa she who had had the courage to utter them. 

V_ 1 he pomp, thu dignity, the ceremony of this transaction, coj - 
re* j, 'Jndr 1 to the greatest concept 1 n that ia suggested in the annate <■'* 
human kmd—the dv: , gates of a great people sitting In judgment upon 
their supreme magistrate, and trying him for his mtegovernincnt & 0 ® 
breach of trust, The solicitor, in tile name of the Gammons, rop r6 ' 
bento ! that Charles Slum!, being admitted king of England, and 





HAL OF THE KING. 

wjtli a hinited power, yet nevertheless, from 
i W erect an un'imited and tyrannical government, had 
maliciously levied war against the present payi iftTh eA 
whom they represented ;. and was therefore impeached as 
a tyrant, traitor, murderer, and a public and implacable enemy to 
the cemmonwealth. The Ling was then called on for his answer. 
Though long detained a prisoner, and now produced as n criminal, 
Charles sustained, by his magnanimous courage, the majesty of a 
monarch* With great temper and dignity he declined to submit 
himself to the jurisdiction of the court, on the ground that he was 
their native hereditary lung; nor was the whole authority of the state, 
though free and united, entitled to try him who derived his dignity 
from the Supreme Majesty of Heaven* Three times was he produced 
before the couri, and as often declined their jurisdiction* On the 
fourth, the judges having examined some vritn ^ by whom it was 
proved that the king had appeared in arm* a-, ainst tin' forces com¬ 
missioned by the parliament, they pronounced watonoe against him* 
He aeemed very anxious at this time to be admitted to a conference 
with the two Houses, and it was supposed that he intended to resign 
the crown to his son, but the court refused compliance. 

It h confessed that the king’s behaviour during this last scene of 
his life does honour to his memory; and that in all appearances before 
his judges he never forgot his part, either as a prince or a a man. 
The soldiers, instigated by their superiors, were brought, though 
with difficulty, to cry aloud for justice. “Foot soulsP said the 
king to one of his attendants, " for a little money they would do us 
much against their commanders*” One soldier, seized by oonta ,u>t:s 
sympathy, having demanded from Heaven a blissing on oppressed 
and fallen majesty, his officer, overhearing the prayer, beat him to 
the ground in the king** presence, “The punishment, meth nks T 
exceeds the offence.' 1 This was the rcElection which Charles formed 

on that occasion* _ , 

Tho Scots protested against the pn eeedings ; the Dutch interceded 
in the kings behalf; the prince of Wales sent a blank sheet of p qx>r, 
bubsoiiked with hi, name and sealed with ins arms, on which his 

father's ju-i.: • "To vI.vt conditions tht* pleased os the price 

of Ids Ufa, ’ Solicitation* were found fruitless with men whose reso¬ 
lutions Vi re fixed and irrevocable, 

^15 Thra days were-, allowed the kin ■ hetwe- u Uis Penteiieo mul 
hij ^utiou. Tins uu,rval he passed with great tranquillity, cite My 
in reading and devotion, AH his family that lonmined m England 
wer<j allowed access to him. It consisted only of the princess Eliza¬ 
beth and of prince Henry, afterwards duke of Gloucester, for the 
duke of York had made his escape* The palace of AV hit Lull w 
destined for the execution: for it waa intended, by choosing Ins own 
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display more evidently the triumph of popular justice 


sty, The scaffold was erected in rant of the con 
f^lhe banqueting-hail; and when Charles stepped out' 
rtdow upon tho scaffold he found it so surrounded with 
soldiers that lie could not expect to he heard by any of the people ; 
he addressed therefore hia discourse to the few persons who were 
about him; justified his own inn oconce in the late fatal wars, 
though he acknowledged the equity of his execution in the eyes 
of Ids Maker; and observed that an unjust sentence; Which I 
had Euil red to take effect, was now punished by an unjust sen¬ 
tence upon himself. When he was preparing himself for tho 
block, bishop Juxon, who had been allowed to attend him, called 
to him, Them is, sir, but one Stage more, which, though tur¬ 
bulent and troublesome, is yet a very short one. Consider, it will 
$oon carry you a great way ; it will carry you from earth to heaven; 
and there you shall find, to vonr great joy, the prize to which yon 
hnso \ . a crown of glory.” 4i J go,” replied the king, “ from a cor¬ 
ruptible to an incorruptible crown, where no disturbance can have 
placed* At one blow was his head severed from his body,/ A man 
in'a vizor performed the office of executioner; another, in a like dis¬ 
guise, held up to tlio $]>ectators tho head streaming with blood, and 
cried aloud, tE This is tho head of a traitor 1” (Jam 30, 1049). 

Charles was of a comely presence ; of a sweet, but melancholy, 
aspect* fils fact? was regular, handsome, and well-corn pi exion ed; 
his bo I v itrong, healthy, and justly proportioned; and being of » 
middle stature, ho was capable of enduring the greatest fatigues. 
Ho excelled in horsemanship and other exorcises; and ho possessed 
till th.j exterior as well as many of the essential qualities which form 
an accomplished prince. Tho greatest blemish in his character was 
a want of sinc< rxt-y: u n fault,** says Mr. lid hi si (Const, Hist. , ii* 
229) “ that appeared in all parts of bis life, and from which no one 
wild has j&id the subject any attention will protend to exculpate 
him. 1 * 

In a few days the Commons passed votes to abolish the House 
of Peers and the monarchy, and they ordered a new great 
to he en/raved, on winch their house was represented, with this 
legend, ox rm: fusst year OF freedom, bv god’s rir^EXO, 
EESTOSun, 1648* Tho forms of all public busmen were changed 
hum tho king’s name to that if the keepers of the liberties of 
England* And it wjw declared high i raison to proclaim, or m"0 
otherWic ? ,vledge. Char] m Stuart, commonly called prince 

Wales* Tin \ukc of Hamilton, as earl of Cambridge in Euglhndj 
lord Cupel, ;uj\i the eail of Holland, wero condemned and cxcrulU 
for tnscisdn* 
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ccesslan of Chu -Ian T. and mar¬ 
riage with Henrietta of France. 
Flr^t |iar Lament. 

1620* Second parliament, 

1027. Buckingham-a exngpitian to the 
Isle of BMi 
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„ Petition of tight- 

„ Buckingham assa&slimtcd by 
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1G37. Trial of Hampden for refusing to 
pay ship-money. 

1033. The covenant established in Scot¬ 
land* 

IhSO. War with the Scots. 
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1641. Triennial net, Attainder find 
execution of t? trade rd. The 
bear Chamber and High Com- 
mi-srion Court abolished. Irish 
rebellion. The 14 Xtcmon- 
s^rauoc,” 

1G42. AcotisutinES of Ion! ICiinboltou 
and the five members. The 
king sets up hha &t£mlayd nt 
Nottingham. 

Battle of Edge-hill. * 

164 3. Hampden killed at Choi grave 
field. 

1844- Battle of Ifarttaa Moor. 

1645. Archbishop T.imd executed. 

,, Battle of N orc by. 

1647. The king given up by the Scots. 

1G4&, Colonel Pride “ purges'* the 
House of Commons- 

HMD. Trial and execution of the king* 
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ICON BASIUK^* 

Shortly after the ex edition of Charles 
I. up paired a work entitled 'Icon Bcu 
Bilike [fh^r QchaX^i;, kingly or 

a Portraiture of Hi L Sacred Majesty In 
hir Solitude nxA SulTtrings, 1 which made 
a great Impression on the public,, and is 
said by lord Shaftesbury tCftarucftfrurird, 
i. 193) to lmvo contribub/il in no BH*ll 
degree to obtain for Charles the titles 
of saint nnd martyr. It consists of 
mcditatlmu or soLioqulra un the king's 
ealomities, and wcia generally believed 
at the time to he the composition of 
Charles h tinsel f. Ilonce it met with a 
great sale, ami in Lie middle of la*t 
century it was computed that 47 wli- 
tlon% or 48+500 Mples, had been ismsed 
(Jos. A cue.- 1 , in L&fi'ion Magazine for 
1756). In 1849, Milton was cowmL- 
aitmed by tho parliament to answer it. 
which he did in u trtaUra called 
1 Icaiiacla&iM 4 the irange 

broker). In this piece MSStuu 
the ( T«m linrilil:** a.* a w^rk, 

though in tin: preface he intimate*; a 
doubt respecting Its ■mborni Lp. Chur lea 
appears* at ad events, to have seen the 
work in manuscript when a prisoner In 
Otrisbrooke Cttfdicv and Lj ha*a revised 
some par Ogc* nf ll With hSs own handf 

but the revised copy is no! (Mi which 
hug iuy.n printed. It ij mow 4 pretty 


generally allowed that the ' Icon * is not 
the work of King Charlea, but of Dr. 
Caution, a clergyman of Booking,’and 
author of s life of 1 tucker, Lord An- 
glcuey left a memorandum In hi' band- 
writing that ho wii!* told In 1G7I'. bofh 
by Charles IL and by the duke of York, 
that the work was nut written by their 
father {Wagstoff’l Vin&catv?n of King 

Churfc*, p- 3). Burntt was aL<o told 
by James, In 1673, that the book w™a 
the composition of Dr. Oaiulen (Horites, 
vtih U p* 76). H la feniarkaHu too 
that l^rd CliircndC'U, in, hi a long and 
laboured panegyriQ of king Charles, 
tays not n word about this production ; 
anil it would s*fni from a passage in 
his eorrvnpruuJortoc that he was u war* it 
\ffiH not p.'suljus After the factor.'tJ on. 
Dr. G-tideu nude known nt esun his 
cinLrtis to the authorship of the book, 
end received ai the price of hie tcortxy, 
5ti*t tho bUhoprk uf Bxeicr, and after¬ 
ward* that otWuroecCoe. Nevertbclnss 
Dr. C, Wordsworth Has undertaken to 
vindicate the tu/hondiip ufklttgClmrieo, 
„iu a work puHinu Mi in IS24,. entith'd, 
vroit Kikitn Boat f Tho . u hc 
dtwira to enter more rully into thifi sub 
f-cl of Literary controversy are referred 
to that work and to Han Uf* cj 
Charier L t U. 134; Llttgagd, KUL 
Bstfftwd, viH- npp. K L H; Haliom's 
CbnJh.'ufi^Kdf Ififetorft li. 2Sd, 








FfcLtern f r a crown or the protector Oliver Cromwell. Obv + : oli/aii is n , p . p . 
* ™ * Efm *£C rip. Bust (if protector to lea. Rsw, ; 3 AX , n V Wm'is . helia 
C rmed shield with flhnt uf England, kotliuyt end J island, md the coat of CromweU 
in ad Me'jichcon of pretence r above, 1&8. 


CHAPTER XXIII* 

TUB emmm wealth * 1G49-1600. 


§ 1, state of England, Scotland, and Treking. § 2, CrotuWelTs campaign in 
In-innd. § 3. Charles JI, in Scotland, Cromwc campaign in Scotland. 
Battle of Dunbar, § 4. Charles t: owned at Scone, lie advance into 
England* Battle of Worcester* Flight and escape of Charles, § 5* Set- 
tiement of the g^nmonwealth* § t. Dutch war. Bbkeand Van Tromp. 
§ ;. Cromwell expels the parliament. § 8* Batvbane's pnidiameiit. 
Cromwell protector. § &, Del t of the Dutch ami pace with Holland. 
§ 30. Cromwell's administration. Hw first parliament, Royalist insur- 
ve&titm. War With Spain. § 11. Blake'; n ial exploit. Jamaica 
conquered. Death nf Blake, § 19, CrotnwclPg TigbrotU government. 
His diameter* § 13, Ilfs second parr] lament Kc- infuses the crown. 
The ** humble petition and advice/' 5 14. Dunkirk taken. Discontents 
and insurrections, § 15. Cromwell’s sickness, death* and character, § 16* 
Idchani Cromwdl protester. His deposition* § 17, Long Parliament 
rteforM and expelled* Committer of safety, £ IS, Geucial Monk if- 
dares for the pnt Eiament. The parliament restored. Monk enters London- 
Tong Parliament dissolved, § 19. A new parliament. The Keataratfon, 

} l.^Twe sh uih of the king was followed 1 7 a dissolution of all 
authority, Ilk civirand ticcicBUstical. Every tmu had framed the 
model of a republic; every man had adjusted Jiis own ayntem ol 
rd ivion. Tim mtlhnariami, or fifth monarchy nmn, required that 
government itet I; should 1 ah IBLvd, and it 11 human powu . bv laid 
Id the dtiat, in order to pave the way for tho dominion of Chib b 
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^vbcbl second coming they suddenly expected. One party d\ 
a / aiK ^ n hireling priesthood; another inveighed I 
'F and its professors. The royalists, consisting of the nobles 
* more considerable g\ ntry, were inflamed with the highest rcseut- 
in-"t mid indignation against those ignoble adversaries wftc had 
reduced them to subjection. The presbyterlaus, whose credit at first 
Mipjiortod the anus of the parliament, were enraged to find that, by 
the treachery or superior cunning of their associates, the fruits of all 
their successful labours were ravished from them* The young king, 
poor and neglected;, living sometimes in Holland, sometimes in 
France, sometimes in Jersey, comforted himself amidst his present 
distresses with the hopes of better fortune, 

1 he only solid support of the republican independent faction 
'vas an army of nearly 50,000 men. Tut this army, fommlahto 
hom its discipline and courage, as well as its numbers, was actnau 1 
hy a spirit that rendered it dangerous to the assembly which had 
Assumed the command over it, Cromwell alone was able to guide 
mn direct all these unsettled humours. But though he retained for 
* «dl orders of men under a seeming obedience to the parlia¬ 

ment, he wag secretly paving the way to his own unlimited au¬ 
thority, 

filie parliament began gradually to assume more the air of a forat 
^ hey admitted a few of the excluded and absent niumlvera, 
but on condition i •: they should sign an approbation of whatever 
Jmd Iran done in their absence with regard to the king's trial. They 
issued & <:ne writj for new elections, in places where they hoped to 
i^ve interest enough to bring in their own friends and dependents. 

-I hey named ait executive council of star,.', SB in numberand m 
fioon as they should have settled the nation, they profiled their 
mt on Lion of restoring the power to the people, from whom they :,c- 
knnwded.e d they bad entirely derived it. 

The situation alone of Scotland and Ireland gave any lmmedinto 
disquietude to the new republic. Am r the successive defeata of 
Montrose and linniiltori, and lie ruin of their par ties, the whole 
authority In Scotland toll into the bands of Argyll* arid the rir id 
churchmen. Though invited by the Ivr dish parliament to model 
their government Into a republican form, they resolved still to adhere 
to monarchy, which, by the ex3 o«s terms of their covenant they 
had eugngod to del* ud. After the execution, therefore, of the hi " 
they iinraediurdy proclaimed his sou and sitcc* .---or Ch rhra lb (< VI 
n); but upon condition of his strict obsen ance of the covenant! ^ 
The affairs of Ireland demanded more immediate attention, Whi >j ‘ 
flharks 1. was a prisoner among the Scots, he sent- orders to Ormond 
if ho c arid not defend himself, rather to submit to the English than" 
the Jr; b rebels; and accordingly, the tonl-Ken tenant, being reduced 
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delivered up Dublin, Drogheda - Dundalk, and 
/colonel Jones, who took possessor* of them in the n; 
l ^j w j g fjgh parliament. Ormond himself went over to Englan 
ffer some time joined tlio queen and the prince of WaM m 
France. Meanwhile the Irish catholics, disgusted with the indi fi " 
cretit.m and insolence of Binuocini, the papal nuncio, and dread Ur: 
the ijowcr of the English parliament, saw no resource or safety be 
in giving support to the declining authority of the king. The carl 
of Cl an ri cards secretly formed a combination among the catholics; 
he attacked the nuncio, whom he chased out of the island , and he 
sent to Paris a deputation, inviting the lord-lieutenant to return and 
tike possession of his government* 

Ormond, on his arrival in Ireland, had at first to contend with 
many difficulties, i But in the distractions which attended the final 
struggle in England, the republican faction totally neglected Ireland, 
liii ilL allowed Jones, and the forces in Dublin, to remain in the 
utmost weakness and necessity* The lord-lieutenant, having at last 
assembled an army of 16,000 men, advanced upon the parliamentary 
garrisons* Dundalk, Drogheda, and several other towns surrendered 
or were taken, Dublin was threatened with a siege ; and the aft airs 
of the lieutenant appeared in so prosperous a condition, that the 
young king entertaini d thoughts of coming in person into Ireland. 

When Hie English commonwealth was brought to some tolerable 
settlement, men began to cast their eyes towards the neighbouring 
Island* After the execution of the king, Cromwell himself began to 
aspire to a command whera eg much glory, he saw, might be won, 
and so much authority acquired ; and he was appointed by the par¬ 
liament lord “lieutenant and general of Ireland* 

§2, The . ...w lieutenant irimedialely applied himself, with his 
wonted vigilance, to make pn pftrations fur his expedition* He sent 
n reinforcement of 4000 men to colonel Jones, who unexpectedly 
at welted Ormond near Dublin j chased his army off the field ; 
nit heir tents, hiiggage, ammunition; and mturned vie tor intis 1° 

Dublin, after killing 1000 men, and taking aho™ 2000 pnsonura 

(A-; 2), This loss, which threw some bitanish on the mil 

character of Ormond, was irreparable to the royal eav *;•. Cr 'int- • • 1 
t\m after Arrived wish fresh forces h Dublin, whm he ve* 
welcomed with shoute and • ijoieings (Aug. IB). He hymned 10 
Drogheda, which, though well fortified, was taken by nssaulb 
I.VjiuwcII himself, along with I ret on, leading on »<m. 
daughter waa made of the garrison, orders having bou ut 
give no quarter (Sep* 12). Cromwell pretended to retaliate!, 
tl.isi ;^vca‘ ex- cuHon, the cruelty of U ■ Irish massacre : but he we 
knew fh.-t, atnm.-.: the.whole garrison was English * and to J 11 " l{ 
was r.nly a Imrbamus vCtcy, in order to terrify all othe; g aiJ,iK, s 
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J*om jr&Wnneo, K.s policy, however, had the desired effei 
Sktywifa taken, atk the same severity exercised as at Drfr 
'Ev^/'tcnvn before which Cromwell presented him self now< 
dlftites without resistance. Next spring, having received a rdn- 
fomemunt from England,* he made himself master of Kilkenny and 
Clou: Ltd, the only places where he met with any vigorous resistance 
Ormond booU after lift tee island, and delegated his authority to 
Clanrtcardo, who found affairs so desperate as to admit of no remedy., 
The Irish were glad to embrace banishment as a refuge. Above 
10,000 men passed into foreign service; and Cromwell, well pleased 
to free the island from enemies who never could be cordially recon¬ 
ciled to the English, gave them full liberty and leisure for their 
embarkation* 

§ 3i White Cromwell proceeded with such uninterrupted success 
in Ireland, which in the space of nine mouths he had almost entirely 
subdued, fortune was preparing for him a new scene of victory and 
triumph in Scotland* diaries, by the advice of his friends, who 
thought it ridiculous to refuse a kingdom merely from regard to 
episcopacy, had been induced to accept the crown of Scotland on the 
terms offered by the commissioners of the covenanters. But what 
eluefly d-ucrmiiied him to comply, was the account brought Into or 
the fate of Montrose, which blasted all lug Ihy a of recovering his 
Inheritance by force^ That gallant but unfortunate nobleman, hav¬ 
ing received some stance from a few of the northern powers, had 
lauded m the Orkneys with about 500 men, most of then, Germans. 
He armed several of the inhabitants of the Orkneys, and carried 
them over with him to Caithness ; but was disappomUni in Ins hopes 
that affection to I he king’s service, and the fame of his fanner 
exploits, would make the Highlanders flock tohte standard, SStraban, 
one of the generals of the covenantors, fell unexpectedly on ^Tout- 
rose, who had no horse to bring him intelligence. Tho royal 
were put :® flight, all of them either killed ov taken pri^onera, and 
Montrose liinisclf T having yjiifc on l ho disguise ol a peasant, was per- 
fidlou ily delivered into the baud* of ids cneiiite* by a friend to 
whom ho had intrusted \m puimm. In this dbguiaoho u as mi ned to 
Edinburgh, am jd the burcrite of Ills enemies j when he was tded and 
condemned by the parliament, and luuiged with even circumstance 
of ignottuny anti cruelty (May £1, 1650). 

The king, after the de feat of Montrose, am red the Sooteb j?arlfo~ 
mvnt that he had forbidden hk i-teerprisc, though there can Iks no 
iunbt that ]- iQ bad Banctiom d it. Tie Limn set mil fur Scotland, but 
before he was permitted to ho d ho was required to s.gu tl : cove¬ 
nant; and many sermon■; and lectures were made him, cxhottfng 
bhu to persevere in that holy confederacy. 1U icon found that ho 
Wu, d ca a inert? pages: •( of Plate, and that tins few reiwniiw 
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which ho possessed served only to draw on hi? 
ymdignities. He wits constrained by the covenanters to 
atiou wherein he desired to he deeply humbled and afflicted 
m spirit, because of his father's opposing the covenant and shedding 
tlic blood of Godly people throughout his dominions ; lamented the 
idolatry of his mother, and the toleration of it in. hh father's hor.se; 
and professed that be would have no enemies hut the enemies of lbo 
covenant* Still the covenanters and the clergy were diffident of Lift 
sincerity; and ho found Ids authority entirely annihilated, as well 
as Ids character degraded* He was consulted in no public measure; 
ami his favour was auDicient to discredit any pretender to office or 
advancement. 

As soon as the English parliament found that the treaty between 
the king and the Scots would probably terminate in an accommoda^ 
tion, they made preparations for a war, which, they saw, would in 
the end prove Inevitable. Cromwell, having broken the force and 
courage, of the Irish, was sent for; and he left the command of 
Ireland to Ireton. It was expected that Fairfax, who still retained 
the name of general, would continue to act against Scotland, Eu* 
h 4 ^ entertained insumiountable scruples against invading the Scots, 
whom he considered as united to England by the tiered hands of the 
covenant; and lie accord irf$$y resigned his commission, which was 
bestowed on Cromwell, who was declared captopgeneral of all tbo 
forces in England. Cromwell crossed the Tweed on July 16, and 
entered Scotland with an army of 115,000 men. Lesley, the Scotch 
general, entrenched himself in a fortified camp between Edinburgh 
and Leith, and took care to remove every tiling from the country 
which could serve for the subsistence of the English army, Crom¬ 
well, having advanced to the Scottish camp, and vainly endeavoured 
to bring Ijcslcy to a battle, began to be iu want, of provisions, which 
n iched him only by sea. He therefore tired to Dunbar. Lesley 
followed r im, and he encamped on Down hill, which overlooked 
that town. There ky many difficult passes between Dunbar and 
Berwick, and of these Lesley bad taken poi-vasion. The English 
gexuwd was reduced to extremities. He had even embraced a resolu¬ 


te.-.i of Bending by sr . all hi a foot and artillery to England, and of 
L 'iking through, at all hazards, with his cavalry. The madness of 
the f^cottiah ecclesiastics saved iro from this loss and dLhononr. 
Ki^ht and day the ministers had been wrestling with tlio 2*ord in 
prayer, na tkiy tereK i it; and they fancied that the sectarian and 
h ereiica 1 arm y , f■ y • ■ • 1; • r with A ga g, mcaning C romwel 1, was -I - 
Uv-.red into their hands. Upon the faith of these visions, they 
forced thru general, In spite of his remonstrance#, to descend into 
the pktu, with a view of attacking the English in their retreat. 
Cromwell lnohiug through a glass, saw the enemy Vs cnnv in tiv tiou; 
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|rpn T -w -haloid, with iit 11ii3 help of revelations, that the 
ffffi vyi-ttcY tlwfn into hi'$ hands. lie gave order? im mediately 
r 3). I lie Scots, though double in numher to tiro 

soon put to Bight, and pursued with great slaughter. Ko 
victory could be more complete. About 3000 of the enemy were 
slain, and 9000 taken prisoners, Cromwell pursued his advantage, 
end look possession of Edinburgh and Leith, The remnant of the 
Scottish army tied to Stirling. The approach of the winter season, 
and an ague which seized Cromwell, kept him from pushing the 
victory any further. 

§ 4, The defeat of the Scots was regarded by the king ns a for¬ 
tunate event, as the vanquished were now obliged to give him more 
authority, aud apply to him for support. He was crowned at Scone 
dan. l, 1651, with greet pomp and solemnity. Hut amidst all tins 
appearance of respect, Charles remained in the hands of the most 
rigid covenanters, and was little bel ter than a prisoner. As soon as 
the £rvi 5 Qu would permit, the Scottish army was assembled under 
Hamilton and Lesley ; aud the king was allowed to join the camp 
before Stirling, Cromwell, having faded to bring the Scottish 
generals to an engagement, crossed tho firth, and took Perth, the 
scat of government. 

'Charles now embraced a resolution worthy of a young prince con¬ 
tending for empire. Having the way open, he resolved immedSaU ly 
to march into England, and persuaded most of the generals to enter 
into the same views. But Argyll obtained pcmiisrion to re] to his 
own home. The army, to the number of 11,000 men, rose from (heir 
Camp, and advanced by great journeys towards tho south. Cromwell 
was surprised at this movement of tho royal army; butJhe quickly 
repaired his overnight by his vigilance and activity, tu ' leaving 
Monk with 7000 men to complete the redact kn of Scotland, he 


followed'the king with all the o.^edition possible. 

Charles found him; • + Lf dis pp ■inted in his exportations of increo.- 
ing his army, The Scots, terrified nfc t so hazardous 

an enterpriw;, fell off in great munbem. Tho Englh ■ prc*«bv teriuits 
and royalists, having no warning given them of the king s npprc>acli, 
were not prepared -j join him. When he arrived at Worcester he 
found that his forces extremely hamsaed by n hasty and fat;, ;b ; 
march were not mure uuieeruus than when he rose from lus t\ nip 
at Stirim W h on army t about 30*000 men, Cromwell fell 
Upon WorcesfcGlf, and, ot lacking it on sill after a desperate re. 1st - 
luitie of four or five hours, broke m upon the disordi . d royti lists 
(Sep* 3). Tho tlrcc;- of the city were strewed with dead, i ho 

whole Scottish army was either killed nr tab on | -risr-nora. r ;h 4} 
country ixinple, inflamed with national antij.dhy, put: to d^ath 
few that escaped from the field of little. 
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|eft Worcester at Six o’clock in the ai temoon, and, i 
avclled qbout 2G miles,, in company 'with SO or 60 
To provide for bis safety, he thought it best to soparfib 
from his companions; and lie left them without com- 
mnttieftting his intentions to any of them. By the earl of Derby's 
directions, he went to Eoscobel, a lone house, in the borders of Staf¬ 
fordshire, inhabited! by one Penderell, a farmer. To this man 
Charles intrusted himself. The man had dignity of sentiments much 
above his condition ; and though death was denounced against all 
who cone al<-d the king, and a great reward promised to any one who 
should bet my him, he professed a ;d maintained unshaken fidelity,* 
lit took i “jc ;:t*.rifitance of his four brothers, equally honourable with 
himself ; and having clothed the king in a garb like their own, they 
led him into the neighbouring wood, put a hill into his hand, and 
pretended to employ themselves in cutting faggots. Some nights be 
lay upon straw in the house, and fed on such homely fare as it 
afford L For a better concealment, he mounted upon an nak, where 
he sheltered him •••elf among the leaves and branches for twenty-four 
houit. Ho saw several soldiers pass by. All of them wore intent 
in search of the king; and some expressed, in his hearing, their 
cam cat u ishes of seizing him. This tree was afterwards denominated 
I ho Royal GtfA\ and for many years was regarded by the iwighbour- 
bjod great veneration. Charles passed through many other 
adventures* assumed different disguise:s, in every step was exposed 
to imminent perils, and received daily proofs of uncon opted fidelity 
O’ 1 attachment. 11m sagacity of a smith, who remarked that his 
horde’s shoea had been made in the north, not in the west, as be 
pretended, once detected him, and ho narrowly escaped* At Shore- 
Lain, in Sussex, a vessel was at last found, in which he embarked, 
and after 41 days’ courtatm cut he arrived safely at Fecamp in 
Normandy (Out- 17), Ko fewer A an 40 Tnen and women bad, ft; 
d.fi rent times, been privy to his conceal meat and escape. 

§ 5J Notwithstanding the late wars and bloodshed, and the present 
factions, the jxjwer of England had never, in any period, spared an 
fbrm'rlshh- to the neighbouring kingdoms as it did at Otis time, io 
the bands of the commonwealth. The power of peace and war was 
lodged in the same hands with the power of imposing taxes; a nu¬ 
merous and watl-direi[lin ed army was on foot; and excellent office & 
vi*i-iArmed in every branch of service. The confusion into which 
all tjiiur : had been thrown had given opportunity to men of low 
stations to break through their obscurity, and to raise themselves by 
their counige to commands which they were well qualified to exercise, 
but to which their birth could never have entitled ihem.'y Blake, a 

* Two of tii'' draiejulari' of this family *1111 receive pemdonp for ffeir 
services on Qua >: cas ion, 
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real n and a generous disposition, who had 

Taunton with unshaken obstinacy again et the laitj^ 
an admiral; and though lie bad hitlion- been awusEornid" 
^rrpjfto land-service, into winch too he bad not entered till past* flfty 
years of age, ho soon raised the naval glory of the nation to a greater 
height than it had ever attained in any former period- A fleet was 
put under his command, with which he chased into the lagui 
prince Rupert, to whom the king had intrusted that squadron which 
had descried to him* The king of Portugal having refused Blake 
admittance, and aided prince Rupert in making his escape, the 
English admiral made prize of twenty Portuguese ships riculy laden; 
amt he threatened still further vengeance. The king of Portugal, 
dreading so dangerous a foe to Ida newly acquired dominion, made 
all possible sub mission to the haughty republic, and was at last 
admitted to negotiate the renewal of hia alliance with England. 

All the sc ti laments in America, except New England, which bail 
been planted entirely by the puritans, adhered to the royal party, 
Oven after the settlement of the republic, but were soon subdued. 
With equal ease were Jersey, Guernsey, Sdlly, and the Isle cu Man, 
brought under subjection to the republic, and the i- a, which hid 
been much infested by privateers from these islands, was rendered 
safe to the English commerce, Tho countess of Derby defended the 
Isle of Man, and with great reluctance yielded to the necessity of 
uifteadiaring to the enemy, Ire ton, the new deputy of Ireland, at 
the bead of an army M0,000 strong, prosecuted die work of 
subduing the revolted Irish; and ho defeated than ui many 
rencounters, which, though of themselves of no great moment, 
prove 1 fatal to their <J dining cause, lie died of the pbcruo at 
Lime iick, after he had captured that town by a v> 

Tito command of the army in Ireland devolve-] an lieeteiumt- 
general Ludlow* The civil government of tlio island was intrusted 
t0 commissioners. 


Tho successes which nt tended Monk in Scotland were no hsa 
decisive, After taking Stirling castle (whence the national records 
find regalia were conveyed to London), and gaining ui her advan¬ 
tages, he carried Dundee by assault; ami following the example 
m l instructions of Cromwell, put all ib<- inhabitants to the sword, 
in order to strike a general terror into the kingdom. Warned by 
Ihin exsunpk- t Abt^rdi t-u, St. Andrews, Inverness, and other towns 
and forts, yielded, of their turn accord, to the enemy. Argyll* mmh 
bit’ submissions to tho English commonwealth; and Scotland, 
which bad hitherto, by means of its huailpn, povertv, and valour, 
maim aimv its independency was ret mood to total suK. cti- u. The 
English parliament sent sir Harry Y.me, St. John* and other cun- 
t[ hMionerw, to settle that kingdom* 
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yf the total reduction and paci ficjit ; <n of the 
sytbe parliament had leisure to look sthgpad, and to 
;v in foreign enterprises. The Du toll" jfere the first 
^weight of their arms. After the death (in 1650) of Wil¬ 
liam, prince of Orange, who had married ail English princess, and 
whom poticy had been favourable to the royal cause, the parlia¬ 
ment thought that the time had arrived for cementing a closer 
confederacy with the Dutch republican party, which had now 
gained the ascendant. St. John, chief justice, who was sent over to 
the Hague, had entertained the idea of forming a kind of coalition 
between the two republics ; but the States offered only to r new the 
former alliances with England. And the lmugbty St. John, dis¬ 
gusted wiLh. this disappointment, as well as incensed at many 
affronts which had been offered him with impunity by the retainers 
of the palatine and Orange families, and indeed by the populace in 
general, returned into England, and, by his influence over Cromwell, 
determined the parliament to ehauge the purposed alliance into n 
furious war against the United Provinces. To cover these hostile 
intentions the parliament embraced such measures as they knc. 
would give disgust to the States. They framed the famous act of 
nm.■'gallon, which prohibited all nations from Importing into Eng- 
land in their ltoitoras any commodity which was not the growth 
and manufacture of their own country. By this law the Dutch 
worn principally affected, because they subsisted chiefly by being 
the general carriers and factors of Europe, Letters of Tcpnyii were 
granted to several merchants, who complained of injuries, end 
above b l 0 Dutch ships were made prizes. Tromp, an admiral of 
great renown, with a fleet of 42 sail, being forced by Etrecs of 
weal her, as he alleged, to take shelter in the road of Dover, there 
met whh Blake,' who commanded an English fleet mu chin fenor h’ 
tiutnher. Who was tl o aggressor in ihc action which ensued 
between, these two admirals, both of them men of such prompt and 
fiery dispositions, it is not • nsy to determine, Blake, though his 
squadron conno ted only of 15 vessel a, reinforced, after the hatilc 
b^ T .m, by g under Captain Bourne, maintained the fight with 
bravery for fiv hours, and sunk one ship of the enemy, and took 
another (May 19, 1652). Night parted the combatants, and the 
Dutch fleet retired towards the const of Holland, The Dutch de¬ 
spatched their Pensionary Paw to conciliate ma:i ts; hut ilu im- 
j.H-rii,ii s parliament ’would hearken to no explana tiottfl or remon- 
str: races. They demanded that, without fray further delay or 

inquiry, reparation should be made for all the damages which the 
EhnV Ji had sustained. And when this demand was not citnmlic-^ 
with, they despot chad orders for commencing war against tlie 
United P , (July 8). Several naval engagements followed. 
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j Ayscuc, /hough lie commanded only 40 skips, eil 
LLOuthj the famous De Buy ter, who had under 
Jtfpwar, with 30 merchantmen (Aug. Id). Night parted them 
:ie greatest heat of the action* De Huy ter next day ^aikd oft 
with his convoy* The English fleet had been so shattered in the 
%bt> that it was not able to pursue* Near the coast of Kent, 
klake, seconded by Bourne and Penn, met a Dutch squadron nearly 
fi ftual in numbers, commanded by De Witt and J)e Knyter (Sept. 

A battle was fought much to the disadvantage of tlio Dutch. 
I heir rear-admiral was boarded and taken. Two other voxels 
’’‘-ore sunk, and one blown tip. The Dutch next day made sail 
wards Holland* On Nov, 28, Trump, seconded by De Buy ter, 
near the Goodwins, with Blake, whose fleet was inferior to the 
Dutch* but who resolved not to decline the combat, Jn this action 
* c Dutch had the advantage, and Blake himself was wounded. 

ter this victory, Tramp, in a bravado, fixed a broom io his main- 
taas 4 as if he wore resolved to sweep the sea entirely of all jEmdidi 
v eaBols, 

Gi-mt preparations were made m England in order to wipe oh 
tins disgrace* A gallant fleet of 80 sail was fitted out* Blake 
commanded, and under him Monk, who had bcou s*nt for from 
^otlnnd. When the English lay off Portland (Feb. 1053), 
r descried, near break of day, a Dutch fleet of 78 vessels sailing 
ft " 1 1 it? channel, along with a convoy of 300 merchantmen. Tramp, 
.j Under him De Buy ter, com in a i’. d the Dutch, Thi battle waa 
^ 1,J _ most furious that had yet been fought between these warlike 
u * nation . Three days was the combat continued with ihu 
^ rtios L rage and obstinacy ; and Blake, who waa victor, gained not 
■ J 're honour than Tramp, who was' vanquished. The Dutch 
* 1 mira] made a skilful retreat, and saved all thy murob.int-sliq $ 
‘^cept 30. Ho lost, however, 1 L ships of war, had 200 ' • men him. 
K j U Ilcar 1300 taken prisoners* The English, though many of their 
were extremely shattered, had but ono Mink* Their slain 
1 runnel much inferior in number to lh*.«so of the enemy.- 

<* Meanwhile a domestic reVoiutioit wns prqvaring. (Cramvril 
that the parliament entertained a jealousy of his power and 
^bit]an, and wore resolved to bring him to a subordimu u n under 
Jjieir authority* Without &<: ■ u|>U* or delay he resolved to prevent 
' 3tiJ[ h lit; summoned a gen end council of officers, in which it wm 
P^ eu^ly voted to frame a remonstrant-o to the parliament \ t ' 
complaining of the amu:* due r.i the a:nr., tin y desired the ■ ► ' 

??“* to rcfiret !,ow yeats they bad sat, and that it vT n ‘~ 
'ull tune for them to give place to others. They tUneforc sjr p*, 

, lem to turnon a new [xirlmmctit, md establish that free m 1 
qi '“ l swnnwl which they bad go long premise;! to the >r„ 
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>,§1 lament took this remonstrance in ill ■ art, and mul 
-71 sued. At last, Cromwell being informed that thJy . 
el resolution not to dissolve themselves, but to fill up ...... 

=e by new elections, immediately hastened to the House, and 
earned a body of 300 soldiers along with him. Some of them 
1-® plae d at the door, some in the lobby, some on the stairs, lie 
first addressed himself to his friend St. John, and told him that 
lii' had come with a purpose of doing what grieved him to the very 
soul, mid what he had earnestly with tesirs besought the Lord not 
V* impose upon him ; hut there was a necessity, in order to the 
rfory of God and good of the nation. He theu sit down for some 
timj, and heard the debate. He beckoned Harrison, and told 
him that he now judged the parliament ripe for a dissolution. 
“ Sir," Harrison, “ the work Is very great and dangerous ; I 
desire you seriously to consider, before you engage in it/’ You 
Sir. well,* 5 replied the general; and thereupon "sat still about a 
quarter of an hour. When the question was ready to he put, he 
-dd again to Harrison, « This is the time r I must do it.” And 
onddenly starting up, he loaded the parliament with the vilest 
reproaches, for their tyranny, ambition, oppression, and robbery of 
the public. Then stamping with his foot, which was a signal for 
tho soldiers to enter, “ For shame,” said ho to tie parliament, 41 get 
gonC| give place to hones ter men; to those who will more 
faithfully discharge their trust. You are no longer a pnrLmmfejit ; 
I t 11 you, yeti are no longer a parliament. The Lord has done 
witJi you: he has eh r 21 other inst rumen ts for carrying on his 
’ vw 'k.”) 8k- Harry Vane exclaiming against this proceeding, he 
cri' 1 with a loud voice, “ 0 sir Harry Yane ? f ir Harry Yane I The 
Lord deliver me from sir Harry Vane ! ” Taking hold of Martin by 
1 he cloak r “ Thou art a whor^ima^ter,” said he. To another, ^ Thou 
I an adulterer.” To a third, 14 Thou ai t a drunkard and a glut- 
bm and thou an extortioner/ 1 to a fourth. He commanded * 
fuldier to Helze tbo macro. "What shall wo do with this bauble? 
Ifore, take It away. It is you,” said he, addr-dug himself to tin' 
-Hu.e, "that have forced me upon this, i have sought the fxird 
Il ^bt and day, that he would rather slay me than put me upon this 
woraT Having commanded the soldiers to clear the hail, he Lirfi- 
1' went out the list, and, ordering the doors to be locked, depart^ 


to his lodgings in, Whitehall (April 20, 1053). 

^ - J '‘ indignation entertained by the poopla iwainat such a 
h 1 i t tarn was n - so violent 03 might naturally be expoe^* 
“••n-ratuhit.-jy addr* 'be first off-- kind, were made to Croiu- 
wed by the fleet, by the army, even by many of the chief covpo^" 
lio.'is ..:id counties ol England; but especially by iho several cou* 
^• y tiona of saints dispersed throughout the kingdom. 





CUOMWELL PHOT ECTOR* 

uBmdwell t tdjvever, thought it requisite to establish J 
Afl?h might b \r the face of n commonwealth j nv id v. 
^En™fe^rem(mY t by the advice of his council of officers, lie 
"SStftSeato la* persons of different towns and counties o. bug- 
land, to 5 of Scotland, to G of Ireland. Ho pretended, by ins sole 
act and deed, to devolve upon these the whole authority of the slate 
This legislative power they were to exercise during 15 months, and 
they were afierwards to choose the same number ptnsons who 
might succeed them in that high and important other. In *' !S 
Rssem1>lv. which voted themselves a parliament (July y 3 ^ vcre 
ixuir.y persons uf the rank of gentlemen ; but the greater part: were 
fifth monarchy men, anabaptists, and independents* Ida y began 
with seeking God by prayer. They contemplated some cxtr&oi- 
dinary schemes of legislation, but had not leisure to finish atn, 
except that which established the legal solemnisation of marriage 
by the civil magistrate alone. Among the fanatics of tlic House 
there was an active member, much noted lor Ins long prayer* 
sermons, and harangues. He was a leatlunr-Bdlcr in I-t uclon . : Jda 
mi mo, Praise-God itoretau, This ridiculous nanio struct the 
fancy of the people , and they commonly affixed to this assembly 
the appellation of s'.x’ehone’H purl i am out. Another name for it was 
u the little parliament*"’ 

Cromwell, finding tins assembly not so oh eqmetis as he ex¬ 
pected, resolved to bring it to a close. Accordingly* on Dec. 13, 
Sydenham, an indqjendeut, sudd-nly proposed that the parliament 
should, by a formal deed or assignment, resign its power mto the 
itnuds of Grom well. Bouse, the speaker, who was one of Sydet*- 
nun's party, forthwith left the chair, followed by several mem hern, 
nd the few who remained in tho house worn ejected by boioiiei 
.Vltitp, with a party of soldier. Cromwell at first refused tho 
filer: but the resignation of their powers being 8 fi' nu ‘ u 

iiiajoritv of the House, ho accepted the truth, uxtd a deed was 
drawn 111., called die Ins.trnntt«l ¥ Om-crr,*■:»*. which received 
(he a,„r‘vd of the council of oflic-r,. By tlu* >w ~t Crum- 
Well received the title of “His Highness tho ^ 1 ****** 
a council was of not more tkiu -L, nor 1« than 13 

persons who wc« to enjoy their ofhee tlunug life or &**1 W»vmnr. 
The protector was hound to lummon a parliament even' din : years, 
aud allow thrui to frit five months, without adj-urrmivut, prorega- 
lion or dissolution. The bills which they pasted were to bo pre- 
K tt> the protector f-r Ids a^viifc ; but if within twenty day:, 
it svtro l obtained, they were to become laws by the authority 
alone of parliament* A standing army for Great HriUm and fro*. 
bud waa established* of 20,000 foot and 10,000 horse ; and fnu la 
wem aligned ffir their support The protector mm to enjoy Vh 
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HfCj and on his death the place war immediatell 
the council. ' 

spite of the distracted scenes which the civil govmim^ 
m England> the military force was exerted with vigour 
conduct, and unanimity: and never did the kingdom api^rmon! 
formidable to all foreign nations, The English fleet gamed 
Y }? tor ™ om ' ! he in the last or which. Tan Tromp, 

\\kite gallantly animating his men, was shot through the heart with 
a mU8ket ^uly Sl, 1658), Monk and Penn commanded in 


V £^l.^ V *L, fc r T™ 0 5n 1156 Mtioa Wjlh tlw DaUJl, JttTv ar, I0S3. 
m-cn rvin-rTiw? E J rs *' rjfT svavier isr sayito y trick tm rnmKi 
■ U1 N A ' Lr ] -: iTifij of tie Eliree kUiodcmA auwwrtdcd on 
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xhh engagement Blake being ill on shore. The States, over- 
whelmed with the expense of the war, terrified by their losses, find 
mortified by their defeats, were extremely desirous of an accommo- 
dntfon with an enemy whom they found, by experience, too power¬ 
ful for them : and a pace was at last signed by Cromwell (April 5, 
A defensive league wi^ made between the two republics; 
the honour of the flag was yielded to the Engl: h. 

§ 10. The new parliament, summoned by the protector, met on 
Sett. 1 3 1051, The elections had been conducted agreeably to the 
twirument of gwcrrm*ni t in a method favourable to liberty. All 
the small boroughs, places the tuns* exposed to influence and coi- 
niption, had bmi deprived of the franchise. Of 400 menders, 
which represented i hydand, 270 were chosen by the counties, The 
rest were elected by London and the mow considerable corporation*, 
r J li« lower populace too, so easily guided or deceived, were exclude! 
frf 5 r t the elections. An o v do uf 2001. value was nect ary to 
Lniitl- any one to a vote. Thirty members were returned ivom 
■ScotIn nd ; as many from Inland, 
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welt soon found tlia.t lie did not possess the couii® 
^ammment. 1 uving heard the protector s speech* threS 
rfg^alid having chosen Leuthal for their speaker, they imWTcui- 
ely entered into a discussion, of the intended l^trument ot 
government, and of that authority which Cromwell, by the title of 
protector, had assumed over the nation. The greatest liberty was 
Used in arraigning this new dignity ; and even the personal charac¬ 
ter and conduct of Cromwell escaped not without censure. The 
protector, surprised and enraged at this refractory spirit, sent for 
thorn to the painted chamber, with an air of great authority 
■nveighed against lheir conduct, and told them that nothing could 
be mom abiurd than for them to dispute his title, since the same 
'natrument of government which made them a parliament had 
invested him with the protectorship. He forbade them to dis¬ 
pute the fundamentals of the new constitution, among winch the 
chief was the government of the nation by a single jiersoii and a par¬ 
liament ; lie obliged the members to feign an engagerr-icut not to 
propose or consent to any alteration \ and he placed guards at the 
door of the House, who allowed none but subscribers to enter. Mqsl 
of the members, after some hesitation, submitud to this condition, 
hut retained the same refractory spirit which they had discovered 
hi their first debates. Cromwell, therefore, disnurssed them in a 
tedious, confused, and angry harangue, on January SI t IGoo. 

The discontent discovered by this parliament encourag'd t! : 
foyilists to attempt an insurrection, which, however, was soon put 
down, and served only to strengthen Cromwells government, lie 
issued an edict, with the consent of his council, for exacting tlu; 
tenth penny from the royalists. In order, as h^ pretended, to n 
them pay the expenses to which their mutinous dis]position Con¬ 
tinually exposed the public- To rai.se this imposition, which com¬ 
monly passed by the name of decimation, the protector insdLuted 1 1 
major-generals, and divided the whole kingdom of England into so 
many military jurisdictions. These 'mm, assisted by ■ ■mtniwitaii- 
era, had power to subject whom they pleased to hdnutflon, to levy 
all tho tax., j imposed by the protector and his council, tuid to impri¬ 
son any person who should be exposed to their jealousy or suspicion ; 
nor wav there any appeal from them but to tin protector himself 
and hia council. In short, tln-y acted a a if ah white masers of the 


property uml perst'n < t every subject*. 

Meanwhile the ro,o.ntm^nt displayed by the Engl hh patliairent 
at the protection afforded by France to Charles, induced th t court 
to change its measures. Antra of Austria had Income redout of 
France, in the minority of her sou Louis XIV., and cardinal 
tfazarin bad succeeded Richelieu in the ministry. Charles wan 
treated by them with such affected indifference, that he thought 
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ent to wijMfenv-j and prevent the indignity o: 

/ leave the kingdom. He went fir,-. to Spa, tlsenci 
' Cologne, where ho lived two years on a smalt pension 
the court of France, ami on some contributions tent 
Utn by hia friends in England. 

The French ministry deemed if: si ill more necessary to pay defer- 
1 nee to the protector when he assumed the reins of government. 
They were now at war with Spain, and wished to defeat the in¬ 
trigues of that court, which, being reduced to go a ter distress than 
the French monarchy, had been still mom forward in their ad¬ 
vances to the prosperous parliament and protector. Grom well re¬ 
solved for several reasons to unite his arms to those of France. The 
extensive empire and yet extreme weakness of Spain in the West 
Indies, the vigorous courage and great naval power of England, made 
him hope that he might, by some gainful conquest, render for ever 
illustrious that dominion which he had assumed over his conn try. 
Should he fall of these durable acquisitions, the Indian treasures* 
which must '-very year cross the ocean to reach Spain, were, he 
thought, a sure prey to the English navy, and would support his 
mihmry force, without his laying new burthens on the discontented 
people. These motives of policy were probably seconded by his re¬ 
ligious principles \ and as the Spaniards were more bigoted papists 
than the French, and had refused to mitigate on CromwdlY. solici¬ 
tation the rigours of the inquisition, he hoped that a holy and 
meritorious war with such idolaters could not * iil of protection fro m 
Heave n. 


§ 11. Actuated by these motives, the proLctor equipped two 
considerable squadrons, one of which, consisting uf 30 capital ships, 
was ^ 3 1 into the Mediterranean under Blake, whose fame was now 
spread over Europe. Blake sailed to Algiers, and compelled the 
dey to restrain Ids piratical subjects from farther violences on the 
English. Ho then presented himself be fore Tunis, where, incensed 
by the insolence of the dey, he destroyed the castles of Porto Far!no 
and Holetta, fient a m uirous detachment of sailors in their long¬ 
boats into the harbour, and burned every ship which lay there. 
Tb.d bold action fill':d all that part of the world with the renown of 
English valour. 

The f>tbur squadron was not equally successful. It was com¬ 
ma . vd by Penn, and carried on board 4000 men, under the com¬ 
mand of Venal)!'.-, 1 :. An attack upon St. Domingo was repulsed 
with bm and disgrace; but J.ndca Btimmdvrtd to them without 
% blow. I Vim ai d Venables returned to England, and were both 
of lherd sent to the Tower by the protector, who, though commonly 
master of bis fiery temper, was thrown into a violent passion at th s 
disappointment, He bad, however," made a conquest of greater 
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qo than ho was himself at that time aware ol 
has ever sin. e remained in the hands of the English, 
on n$ the no,vs of this expedition, which was an unwar- 
ilde violation of treaty, arrived in Europe, the Spaniards 
declared war against England, and seized all the ships and goods of 
English merchants of which they could make themselves masters, 
lilako, to whom Montague was now joined in command, prepared 
urn self for hostilities against the Spaniards, and lay some time off 
hadk in expectation of intercepting the treasure-fleet, hut was. at 
hist obliged, for want of water, to make sail towards Portugal, 
Eaptain Staynor, however, whom lie had left on the coast with a 
s ffuadroi| of 7 vessels, took two ships valued at nearly two millions 
of of eight (Sept, 1G56), 

J he next action against the Spaniards was more honourable, 
t iough less prditablc, to the nation. Blake pursued a Squish fleet 
^ i6 ships to the Canaries, where he found them in the hay of 
oanta Cruz, defended by a strong cast! and 7 forts, Blake was 
at her animated than dminted with this up]':' -aranee. The wind 
| 1 eidcd his courage, and, blowing full into the bay, in a moment 
l "Ught him among the thickest of his enemies. After a rwust- 
four hours, the Spaniards yielded to English valour, and 
fkeir ^hips, which were sot on fire, and consumed with 
a their treasure. The wind, suddenly shifting, carried the English 
| Ut hay, where they left the Spaniards in ftstonifckmeiit at the 
1 l,, py temerity of their audacious visitors (April 20, 1657), This 
last ami greatest action of the gallant Blake. IIo was con* 
'jiet! with a dropsy and scurvy, and hastened home, that lie might 
>_"'h: up his breath in his native country, but expired within eight 
£ ' 3 fond. Novel- man, so zealous for a faction, was so much respected 
,4i4 ' P^teemed even by the opp« -Pe parlies, lie was by principle 
inflexible republican; ond the fotc usurpations, amidst all the 
Hist and caresses which he received from the ruling pbwers, were 
bought to ba very little grateful to him. “ It is still our duty, 1 " he 
' ud to the f amen, “to tight for our country, into wfor bands 
Soever the government might foil.” The protector ordered him a 
l^mptiUi fun- oil at the public charge: but the team of I is country- 
^-n were the meet honourable panegyric on his memory. 

§ 12, The conduct of thy protector in foreign iD'aira w;*s fill] of 
vi ; L r.:r tui.1 tult'i. iac t and drew a consideration to his ■ uutrv 
which, since the f:-;n of Elizabeth, it seemed to have totally lost* 
It wns his boast thu . c would render the name of an Englfobiuarl 
f? muc]l a *»l revered ;.a c* r was tB.it of a Roman; and as 
hv: countrymen found sumo reality in these pretension thidr 
national vanity, Icing gratified, made them bear with more p^ieLcu 
m the indignities and calamities under which they laboured, And 
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iprni zeal which animated the prcsbytcrians and 
/W highly gratified by the haughty manner in which 
so successfully supported the Vaunois, or pcrsecutciTp! 
s of Savoy, against, whom the chikc had commenced a furious 
jwiTSCCittUHh 

The general behaviour and deportment of Cromwell, who had 
been raised from a private station, and who had pn^rd most t-f bia 
youth in the country, was such as might befit the greatest monarch, 
lie maintained a d milty without either affectation or ostentation ; 
and supported with all strangers that high idea with which his great 
exploit* and prodigious fortune had impressed them. Among hif 
ancient frictKLOie could relax himself; and by trifling and amuse¬ 
ment, jesting and making verses, be feared not exposing himself to 
their most familiar approaches. Great regularity however, and even 
austerity of manners, were always maintained in his court; and he 
was care fed never by any liberties to give offence to IIIc most rigid 
of the godly. Some Btato was upheld, but with little exixmsCj and 
without any splendour. The nobility, though courted by him, 
kept at a distance, and disdained to intermix with those mean 
persons who were the instruments of his government. 

Cromwell had reduced Scotland and Ireland to a total r. ab¬ 
ject ion, and he treated them entirely as conquered provinces. r i he 
civil administration of Scotland was placed in a council, consist" 
mg mostly of English. Justice was administered by seven judges, 
four of whom were English. A long Hue of forts and garrisms 
was maintained throughout the kingdom, and an army ot 10,000 
men kept everything in. peace and obedience. The protector s 
administration of Ireland was still more severe and violent, Tito 
government of that island was first intrusted to Fleetwood, who 
had married I re ton's widow; then to Henry Oromwelt, second son 
of the protector, a young man of an amiable, mild disposition, and 
not destitute of vigour and capacity, 

§ IS. In summoning a new parliament in 1656, Cromwell used 
every art m order to influence the elections, and fill tlie House 
with his own creatures : yet, notwithstanding alt tb : va precautions, 
he i,till found that the majority would not be favourable to hint, 
Aurordiiigly, on their assembling (Bept. 17), he :-vt guards at the 
door, who pe rmitted none to enter but such as produced a warrant 
hum hia council ; and the council rejected about 100, who either 
refund a recognition of tho protectors government, or were on 
otvfi accounts obnoxious to bii t. These protested against so egic* 
gioiis a violence, subversive of o!I liberty ; but every application for 
redress w;ii neglected both by the council and the parliament, H 1 ' 
majority of tho parliament, by mtans of these arts and vlolenc^i 
friendly to the protector, who nov begun to aspire to the erov.n; 
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[ order to pave the way to this advancement, ha rcl 
tie Ida major-,'‘encruls, whom he knew to bo extremelw 
nation. Colonel Jopbsorx was employed to sound f 
.■^^wmtioDs of the House ou the subject; and the result appearing 
favourable, a motion in form was made by Alderman Pack, one of 

the city members, for investing the protector with the dignify of 
king, This motion at fit at excited great disorder, and divided the 
whole House into parti or* The chief opposition o:imu from l ho 
adherents of the protector, the majoc-gonerak, and such 
oflicen? as depended on them j and particularly Lambert, a man of 
deep intrigue, and of groat interest in the army, who bad ioug 
entertained tlic ambition of succeeding Cromwell in the protector- 
a bip. But the bill, which was entitled an hum He petition and 
*i lvice 3 was voted by a considerable majority, and a committee was 
appointed to reason with l ho protector, and to overcome these 
scruples which he pretended against accepting so liberal an offer, 
i he conference lasted several clays. The difficulty consisted not in 
Cromwell, whoso inclination, aa well es judgment, was 
euti? >%! .ft (] 10 E id c . of the committee* The opposition which 
hromvn most dreaded was Hint which he met with In his own 
familyj and from men who, by interest as tve11 as inclmatsere, were 
the most devoted to him , Fleetwood had married his daughter; 
Dcslxurough his sister : yet these men, actuated by principle alone, 
could by no persuasion, artifice, or entreaty, Lo induced to consent 
that their friend and patron should be invested with regal dignity. 
Mdonel Pride procured a petition against the office of king, sign d 
hy a majority of the officers who were in Lretdon and the r-iphl our- 
bood: and some sudden mutiny in the army was justly dreaded. 
f fomwell, after the agony and perplexity of long doubt, was at last 
obliged to refuse that crown which the representatives oi the nation, 
'f the most solemn manner, had tendered to him (May 8„ 1657j>, 
I’he provisionR, however, of the humhh petition and a Jvice wcr& 
stained as the basis of the republican establishment, instead - f thr 
former inst r n m en t of govt ?j re, c >.■ t. 1’y the m \ •/ deed t ho protector 
had the power of commuting hi a successor j he had a perpetual 
revenue assigned him j and he had authority to name another 
House, who should enjoy their scats dm life, am A < else seme 
functions of tho former House of Peers. '' inwell, a l- 1 a power 
had just commaneed from thir; popular con f , wa xnm uaura- 
rated in We.ntmluster-hall, after the most aotm. and most pen pons 
nmniUT. 

Ft chard, eldest am of the protector, was now brought tc court 
introduced into public business, and thenceforth regarded bv roam 
aa liia heir in the protectorship, Cromwell had two d&ughieri 
unmanned : one of them he now gave in marriage to the grand?- u 
bhgmkb ^ 
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if his great friend* the earl of Warwick, with \*(gxnni 
try fortune, preserved an un interrupt- d intimacy ail 
deuce. The other lie married to the viscount Fancoi 
miy formerly devoted to the royal party* The parliament 
assembled again on Jan. 20* 1653, consisting, as in the times of 
monarchy* of two Houses. Cromwell had sent writs to his House of 
Peers* winch consisted of GO members. They were composed of 5 
or G ancient peers* of several gentlemen of fortune and distinction, 
and of some officers who had risen from the meanest stations* 
None of the ancient peers, however, though summoned by writ, 
would deign to accept of a seat which they must share with such 
companions as were Assigned them* But Cromwell soon found that, 
by bring! rvg so great a number of his friends and adherents into the 
other House, ho had lost the majority among the national repre¬ 
sentatives : and dreading combinations between them and the mal¬ 
contents in the army, he dissolved the parliament with expressions 
of great displeasure (Fcfk 4). 

tj 14. Cromwell still pursued his schemes of conquest and 
dominion on the continent i and lie sent over into Flai rs 6000 
men under Reynolds, who joined the French army comnumded by 
Turenne. In 1658 siege was laid to Dunkirk ; and when the 
Spanish army advanced to relieve it, the combined armies of France 
and England marched out of their trenches, and fought the battle of 
the Dunes, where the Spaniards were totally defeated. The valour 
of the English was much remarked on this occasion (June 4). 
Dunkirk, being soon after surrendered, was by agreement delivered 
to Cromwell. This acquisition was regarded by the protector as the 
means only of obtaining, in concert with the French court, the final 
conquest and partition of the Low Countries. 

But the situation in which Cromwell stood at home kept him in 
perpetual uneasiness and inquietude. His military enterprises had 
exhausted his revenue, and involved him in considerable debt. The 
ayafists, ho heard, had renewed their conspiracies for a general 
insurrection. Ormond had come over to England, and lord Fairfax, 
sir William Waller, and many heads of the presbyterians, hr I 
secretly entered into the engagement. Even the army was infected 
with the general spirit of discontent; and some sudden and danger¬ 
ous eruption was every moment to be dreaded from ft. Ibis con- 
spiracy* however, was discovered, and promptly suppressed. 
Ormond v; ; obliged to fly, and bo tU ented himself fortunate to have 
escaped so vigilant an administration. Great numbers were thrown 
into prison. A high court of justice was anew erected for the trial 
of thosn criminal n wlvw guih was most apparent^ as the protector 
could not as yet trust to an tmbiaa-l jury. Sir Henry B1tng4by 
wid Dr, Hewitt were condemned and beheaded. 


DEATH AND CHARACTER of CROMWELL. 

qbi siiimcy oi Abe millenarians in the army struck CrofcM V 
Vksiter apprehensions, and be lived m the coutmmd 
^asSi&tion. The death of Mrs. Claypoll his favourite duugltaf, 
^%^ducd with many humane virtues and aiusabk accomplish¬ 
ments, depressed bis anxious mind, and poisoned all bis enjoy men is* 
All composure of mind was now for ever tied from the protector. 
He never moved a step without strong guards amending him : be 
^ore armour under bis clothes, and further secured bimsi-U by 
offcudVc weapons, a sword, falchion, and pistols, winch he always 
carried about him. He relumed from no place by the direct road, 
0r by the same, way which be went. Every journey vu.j, , 

*ith burry and precipitation. Seldom he slept abow three nights 
together in the Kamo chamber; and bo never let it be known be- 
forehand what chamber he intended to choose. 

§ 15. CromwcIPs body also, from the contagion of Ins m*\o\\s 
mind, began io be affected, and bis health seemed wmsib-y i.o 
decline. Ho was seized with a slow fever, which changed into a 
tertian ague. For the Kpncc of a week no dangerous sjmptom 
^ared; arL d iu the intervals of tbo fits be was able to walk 
abroad. At length tbo symptoms began to wear a more total 
aspect* and the physicians were obliged to break silence, and to 
declare that tbo protector could not survive the next fit with which 
he was threatened, Tim council was alarmed. A deputation waa 
^ut to know bis will with regard to his successor. His senses were 
p^c, and he could not HOW express bis intentions. They asked 
Hm whether be did not mean that hie eldest u, Rkhard, should 
Recced him in the profcoctodujt A simple affirmative was, or 
^emed to be, extorted from him. Soon after, on (he 3rd of bop- 
ternber (H5f>8) 5 the vary day on which he had gained the victories of 
and Worcester, and which ho bad always r-e ddered a* the 
juost fortunate for him, h i-spired. A violent tempest, which 
immediately succeed.:d bis d ath, served a* a subject of <•» scours lo 
|hi vulgar—his portions and ids enemies emkavouimg by kreui 
inferences to interpret it as a confirmatiou of their p.uiieuHr pro* 
iudiocs. 

V Tlio administration or Cromwell. though it discovers gnat abili¬ 
ties, was conducted without any plan either of liberty or arbitawy 
{v-wqti perhaps his difficult situation admit ted of neither. The 
great principle of bis foreign policy was alimnee with the proh , r , a 
states, and the support of protestautism throughout Europe. If wo 
survey bid moral character with that indulgence wliich is duo to 
iho blindness and infirmities of the human specie;*, wo shall not 
be inclined to load bis memory with such violent reproaches oa 
Ukv, which bis enemies usually throw upon it. The nu dvr oi 
the king, the moat atrocious of all bis ncU was to Kim covered 
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h^jaighty cloud of republican and religious Illusion: 

Ap\J impossible but be might believe i , as many othe: ^ 
04 memorious action that he could perform. His subsequen 
___ qratiou was the effect of necessity , as well as of ambition ; not is 
It easy to see how the various factions could at that time have been 
restrained without a mixture of military and arbitrary authority. 
His private deportment, as a son, a husband, a father* a iriend, 
merits the highest praise. J 

Cromwell was in the sixtieth year of Ins age when he died* He 
was of a robust frame of body, and of a manly, though not of an 
agreeable, aspect* Ho left only two sons, Richard and Henry ; and 
three daughters — one married to general Tk-etwood, another to lord 
Fauconberg, a third to lord Rich. His father died when he was 
very young. His mother lived till after lie was protector, and, con¬ 
trary to her orders, ho buried her with great pomp in Westminster 
Abbey. To educate her numerous family she had been obliged to 
get up a brewery at Huntingdon, which she managed to good advan¬ 
tage. Hence Cromwell, in the invectives of that flge, is often stig¬ 
matised with the name of the brewer* She was of a good family, ut 
the name of Stuart, remotely allied, as is by some supposed, to the 


royal family. 

§ 16. When that potent hand was removed, which conducted the 
government, every one expected a sudden dissolution of the un¬ 
wieldy and ill-jointed fabric. CromWelFs eldest son, Richard, a 
young man of no e?qjericnce, educated in the country, possessed only 
the virtues of private life, which in his situation were so many 
vices ; indolence, incapacity, irresolution, attended his facility and 
good nature. The council, however, recognised the succession of 
ffichard. h’lcotwood, in whose favour it was supposed Cromwell 
had formerly made a will, renounced all claim or pretension to the 
protectorship. Henry, Richard's brother, who governed Ireland 
with popularity, insured him the obedience of that kingdom. 
Monk, whoso authority was well established in Scotland, hiring 
much attached to the family or Cromwell, immediately prcclaimctl 
the new protector. The army and the fleet acknowledged iiis title; 
and above ninety addresses, from the counties and most consider¬ 
able corporations, congratulated him on hid accession, in all the 
terms of dutiful allegiance. A new parliament (Jan. 29, 1659) 
proceeded to examine the hurt* 1 1'- peiiUpfk. and (tdvicj; and alb* 

' at opposition and many vehement debates, it was at length, with 
much difficulty, carried by the court party to confirm it, On the 
ether hand, the most considerable officers uf the army, and eve n 
Fleetwood, brother-in-law to the protector, w« ro enterin ' into cabala 
iinst him; and the whole republican party iu the army, vth\c ] 
was Mill eonriderabh, united themsi Ives to that general. Above mb 
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cs of Lamh'irt Inflamed all those dangerous humour® 
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rid the nation with some great convulsion. Richard, 
!3H«S^ecL neither resolution nor penetration, was prevailed to give 
an unguarded consent for calling a general council of officers, who 
proposed that the whole military power should bs intrusted to some 
person in whom they might all confide. 

ffilie parliament, no less alarmed than the protect rr at the mill 
twy cabals, voted that there should be no meeting or general 
tonucil of officers, except until the protector’s consent, or by ids 
ttdem. This vote brought affairs immediately to a rupture. The 
officers hastened to Richard and demanded of him the dissolution of 
the parliament. Desborough threatened him if he should rehise 
oQtaplianeeu The protector wanted the resolution to deny, and 
possessed little ability to resist. The parliament was dissolved ; 
and by the same act the protector was, by every one, considered as 
factually dethroned (April 22). Boon after he signed his demission 
Vl ) Henry, the deputy of Ireland, though he possessed more 

vigour and capacity than his brother Richard, quietly resigned his 
command, and retired to England. Thus fell suddenly, and from 
? n ononnous height, but by a rare fortune without any hurt or 
injury, iht family of the Cromwells. Richard, after tire restoration, 
travelled abroad some years, and on his return to England lived a 
Peaceful and quiet life, and died in extreme old age at the lath r end 
^fqtiecu Ajma*ff reign (1712). Henry retired into Cambridgeshire, 
Where he died in 1G74. 

I 17. The council of officers, now possessed of supremo authority, 
^solved, after much debate, on restoring the Long Parliament. Its 
numbers were small, little exceeding 70 members a but being all ol 
men ot violent ambition, some of them men of experience and 
capacity, they were resolved, since they enjoyed the title of the 
supreme authority, not to act a subordinate pait to tho>e who 
acknowledged themselves their servants. They voted that nil com¬ 
missions should bo receive d from the speaker, and be assigned by him 
in the name of the House. Tbesa precautions gave great disgust In 
the general officers j and their di scon tint would immediately W e 
broken out into some rcsalntkn fatal to the parliament, had It not 
been checked by the apprehensions of danger from the common enemy. 

The dominion of the pre tenth d parliament had ever been to the 
hist degree odious to the presbyterians, as well as to the royalists. 
A secret reconciliation, therefore, was made * 11 ween the rival 
parties, and it was agreed that, burying former enmities in oblivion, 
all efforts should be used for the overthrow of Iho Rump ■ riiament, 
as it was called. In many counties a resolution was taken to rise in 
sinnsi but the plans of the royal is Is were betrayed, and (he,, only 
projeot which took effect was that of sir George Booth for the 
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Ihester, H© was, however, soon routed and tab 
Lambert, and the parliament had no further occujJ 
[fit all the jails with their open or secret enemies, 
listened the ruiu of the parliament. Alarmed at the pro- 
cvwlinga of Lambert and hia faction, they voted that they would 
have no more general officers. Thereupon Lambert and the other 
officers ex [Hilled lie parliament (Oct, 23), and elected a committee 
of 23 persons, whom they invested with sovereign authority, 
under the name of a Committee 9f Safety. Throughout the three 

kingdoms there prevailed nothing but the melancholy fears, to the 
nobility and gentry* of a bloody massacre* and extermination| to 
the res; of the people, of perpetual servitude beneath the military: 
whilst the condition of Charles seemed totally desperate. 13ut 

amidst all these gloomy prospects, fortune, by a surprising revolu¬ 
tion, wiv-i now paving the way for the king to mount in peace and 
triumph the throne of hia ancestors. 

§ 18. General Monk, as wc have seen, held the supremo military 
command in Scotland. After the army had expelled the parliament 
protested again$t the virulence, and resolved, as he pretended, 
to vindicate their invaded privileges. Deeper designs, either in the 
hit-g's favour or his own, were from the beginning suspected to bo 
the motive of his actions. How early he entertained designs for the 
king's restoration we know not with certainly. It is likely that aa 
soon as Richard was deposed he foresaw that, without such an cx]«- 
dicnt, it would be impossible ever to bring the nation to a regular 
settlement. But his conduct was full of dhsimnlatiou, and no less 
was rcquiski for effecting the difficult work which he had under¬ 
taken, All the officers in his army, of whom, he entertained any 
suspicion, he immediately cashiered; and, hearing that Lambert was 
in arching northwards with a large army, he amused the committee 
with cjffr rs of negotiation. 

Meanwhile these military sovereigns found themselves surrounded 
on a’t lr;rr!-$ with ii jox tried do difficult ies. While Lambert’s forces 


were a. ambling at Newcastle, Hazel rig and Morley took pm session 
of Portsmouth, mid declared for the parliament. The city established 
a kind of separate government, and assumed the supremo authority 
within its-r If. Admiral Lawson, with his squadron, came into the 
river, ant declared for the parliament. Haze trig and M or Icy, hearing 
of this important event, left Portsmouth and advanced towards 
London. Tho regime fits near that city, being solicited by their old 
officers, who had been cashiered by the committee of safety, revolted 
again to the parliament. LeiRhal, tho speaker, bring invited by the 
officer , again assumed authority and summoned togeU lt tho parlia¬ 
ment, which twice before bad been expelled with so much reproach 
and ij^onuny (Deo, 26). Monk now advanced into England with 






LONG PARLIAMENT DISSOLVED. 

In Jill counties through which be passed th^ 
to him wit a addresses, expressing their earnest desw 
be instrumental in restoring the nation to peace and tran- 
He entered London without opposition (Feb. 3, IGflO), 
was introduced to the House, and thank ^ were given him by Lcntlial 
tor the eminent services which he had dene -ids country. Monk's 
conduct was at first ambiguous. He appeared ready to obey ah the 
commands of the parliament, and marched into the city to seize 
several loading citizens who had refused obedience to the commands 
of the House; but two days afterwards lie wrote a letter to the 
parliament, requiring them, iu the name of the citizens, soldiers, ui;d 
whole commonwealth, to issue writs within a week for the filling of 
their House, and to fix the time; for their own dissolution and the 
^cmbling of a new parliament. The excluded members, upon the 
general's invitation, went to the House, and immediately ap]*earc d to 
bo tho majority; most of the independents left the place. The ie- 
& tored members renewed the general's commission, and enlarged his 
P° Wer a ; and after passing some other measures for the present com¬ 
posite of the kingdom, they dissolved themselves, and issued writs 
the immediate assembling of a new parliament. A council of 
-tato was established, consisting of men of character and moderation, 
^ho conferred on Montague, a royalist, in conjunction with Monk, 
the command of the fleet; and secured the naval as well os military 
force in bands favourable to the public settlement. Notwithstanding 
these sU-j; , Monk still maintained the appearance of zeal fi r a 
Commonwealth, and had hitherto allowed no channel of concspqad- 


^nce between himself and the lung to be opened; but ho u 1 sent a 
' prhal messages by sir Jclm Grenville, assuring the king oi Ins scre ices, 
giving advice for his conduct, and eachorting him instantly to leave 
the Spanish territories and retire into Holland. He was apprehensive 
Spain might detain him as a pledge for the recovery of Dunkirk 
and Jamaica. Oh ark i, who was at Brussels, followed these direc¬ 
tions, and very narrowly c sen red to Breda, Had he protracted his 
journey a few hours, he had certainly, under pro lexica of honour and 
respect, been arrested by the Spaniards. 

§ 19, The elections for the new parliament wont everywhere in 
favour of the king’s party. The presbyterians and the roya'inis 
being united, fi.nucd the voice of the nation, which, without noise, 
but with hi finite ardour, called for she king’s restoration. When 
the parliament met (April 25)—which, from its not being regularly 
Rummontd, was called the Convent inn Harlmmcnt—they ehose sir 
Harbottk Gripistonc speaker. On thodlTth April amotion for the 
restoration of the king was made by colonel King and Mr. Fin-h 
Ou the 1st of May Monk gave directions to A i meshy, president of 
the council> to inform them that one sir John Grenville, a servant vf 
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UthI teen sent over by his majesty, and was now aj 
{ letter to the Commons. The loudef» acclamations we'r< 
this intelligence. Grenville was called in; the 
rfankd with a declaration, greedily read ; without one moment's 
delay, and without a contradictory vote, a committee was appointed 
to prepare an answer ; and, in order to spread the same satisfaction 
throughout the kingdom, it was voted that the letter and declaration 
should immediately be published. It offered a general amnesty, 
without any exceptions but such as should afterwards be made by 
parliament - it promised liberty of conscience; it submitted to the 
arbitration oi the same assembly the inquiry into all grants, pur¬ 
chase? and alienations; and it assured the soldiers of all their 
arrears, and promised them for the future the same pay which they 
thru enjoyed. Such was the celebrated declaration from Breda, 

The Lords, perceiving the spirit by winch the kingdom, as well as 
the Commons, was animated, had hastened to reinstate themselves in 
tlttir ancient authority, and to take their share in the settlement of 
the nation. Soon afterwards the two Houses attended, white the 
king * as proclaimed with great solemnity, in Palacc-yard, at White¬ 
hall, and at Temple-bar (May 8, 1C CO). A committee of Lords and 
Commons was then despatched to invite his majesty to return and 
take possession of the government, Charles (embarked at Schevciing 
mi board a fleet commanded by the duke of York. At Dover be was 
met by Monk, whom he cordially embraced. The king entered 
London on the 2bth of May, which was also his birthday. The fond 
imaginations of men interpreted as a happy omen the concurrence of 
two such joyful periods. 


CHRONOLOGY OF REMARKABLE EVENTS, 


A.D, 

liMii. Charles H. proclaimed at Edin¬ 
burgh. 

i, England declared a common- 
wcalUr. 

i» Cram Vi ell's victories in Ireland, 
1630* Charie* IS* lands in Jutland. 
n Cromwell invader Scotland and 
Seins the battle of Dunbar. 
te5I. diaries IT* crowned at £eone. 

Ito invades England, la de¬ 
feated at Worcester, and i 
ctcap^a to France. 

1652. War with Holland. Several 

action* between Bbifee and 
Y jvh Tramp and Pc lluyter. 

1653. LotiffParliament eipeUed. Crom- 

wolTs first parliament [Bare- 
boiiir’fl. parliament ■. 

it irmde protector. 


I A,U. 

1633, Defeat of the Dutch. Death of 
Van Tramp. 

1 C 5 5. Peace wilh 1 1olland, CromwcU'i 
second parliament. 

,, Naval expeditious of Blake. War 
with Spain, Capture of la- 
ruaica. 

. IMfi, Cromwell’s third parliament. 
!G3T. Cromwell refuses the crown, 
Mj 33, Dunkirk taken. Death of Crom¬ 
well, Hit? son Hicbard de¬ 
clared protector. 

1059. Committee of safety* Diehard 
Cromwell resigns the protec¬ 
torate. 

It GO, GetienU Monk entcre London. 

Convention parliament, H - j 
Flo rot ion of Charlc# £1. 
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eJat ClmricA 21, nM Ottlicrino, probeHy relfltlTsq to the queen's dowry. Obv h 
ft*** . rr catuaubt* * iiLx , KT * Kcunu, Lniaii of king and queen lo i^hL 
tT ' : DiFn-ova * ra ■ ucEtiE . usnAitxva . 1(370. A globe. 


CHAPTER XXIV, 

Charles ir f from tee restoration to the peace of 
NUGBGUKN, A.O. 1660-1678* 

§ 1 ■ Character of Charles II* The ministry, Act of indemnity. Trial of 
ti'a Disbonding of the army. § 2. Chancellor Clarendon. 

Prcbcjr restored. AtMre of Scotland. § 3,-Conference at the iSiviv, 
Act of uniformity. § 4* Charles m&nrfes Catherine of Portugal. Tri*I 
"md elocution of Vane* § 5* Presbyterian clergy ejected, Dunkirk wld. 
Declaration of indulgence. § 6* Tricmiijil Act ivp«ihHl* War it it h 
Holland. Kavnl victory. Plague of London. Five-mile Act. § 7. Greed 
ft- \-figbt. Sire of London, hi^rtKc at Chatham* Peace of Bttea. § 

Prdl of Clarendon. §9. The Cnktl * The triple ulllnnee* Secret treaty of 

Tk»ver* | 10. Blood'# crimes* Tho duke of York decUuv* hiiradfa papiitf. 

§ II, The Ijfiol:-'r./ funds in the pxehcqti . setzed. War with Holland. 
Battle of South woM Buy, Sucrose* of Lou^ XIV. Massacre of the Do 
Witts, Prince of Orange tiarf It holder. § 112. The Test Act, Pence with 
Holland, § 13* Laid of Dnnby prime minister.. His policy, Piuf; ,* 
meritary struggles* § 14* The cantineotal war* Marriage of the prinro 
of Orange and prinosw Mary . Peace of Nimeguen. 

§ ll Charles I!* t when lie Ascended the 11 one of his ancestor*, wa, 
thirty yenra of age, He poP L - d a vigorous constitution, a fin« 
shaiic, a miraly figure, a graceful ati ; ami though Lis feature* were 
harsh, yet was his countenance in the main lively and engaging. Tg * 
a ready wit and qnicV comprehenyion he united a just undemtuhdijtg 
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observation both of men and things, 
most unaffected politeness, the tijow engagi 
his conversation and address. Accustomed 
live among his courtiers rather like a companion than a 
monarch, he retained, even while on tlic throne, that open affability 
which was capable of reconciling the most determined republicans to 
his royal dignity. 


Into his council were admitted the most; eminent men of the 


nation, without regard to former distinctions: the presbyterians, 
equally with the royalists, shared this honour. ITic carl of Alan*- 
cheater was appointed lord chamberlain, and lord Bay privy seal; 
Cal a my and Baxter, presbyterian Clergymen, were ovoel made chap* 
loins to the king. Admiral Montague, created earl of Sandwich,* 
was entitled, from his recent services, to great favour, and ho olv 
tained it. Monk, created duke of Albemarle,f had performed such 
sig ad services, that, according to a vulgar and malignant observa¬ 
tion, he ought rather to have expected hatred and ingratitude ; yet 
was he ever treated by the king with great marks of distinction, 
lint tjic king’s principal ministers and favourites were chosen among 
3,is ancient friends and supporters. Sir Edward Hyde, created earl 
of Clarendon, was chancellor and prime minister ; the marquis, crc- 
at< d duke, of Ormond was steward of the household; the carl of 
'*■ ,»!i I harnpton, high treasurer; sir Edward Nicholas, secretary of elate. 
Aere^ahle to the present prosperity of public affairs yas the universal 
joy and festivity diffused throughout the nation, (The melancholy 
austerity of the puritans fell into discredit, together with their prin¬ 
ciples. The royalists, who had ever affected a contrary disposition, 
found in tin ir recent succ as now motives for mirth and gaiety; and 
if now belonged to them to give repute and fashion to their manners* 
One of the king’s first acts was to grant a general pardon and m- 
dunnity; but. he issued a proclamation declaring that such of the 
late Mug’s judges as did not yield themselves prisoners within four- 


f L-n days should receive no pardon. Nineteen surrendered them- 
selves ; some were taken in their flight; others escaped beyond sea, 
1 ho;-: who had an immediate hand m the Into king’.-; death were ex¬ 
celled in i'. ■ act of indemnity: oven Cromwell, Letch, Brad-haw, 
ind clivers n w dead, were attainted, and their estates forfeited. 
Vhiif and Lambert, though none of the regicides, we re also excepted, 
ill who had rat in nny illegal high court of justice were disabled 
from bearing offices. 


The parliament vo d that the Bottled revenue of the crown, for all 


* Tie vuw the ancestor of the present *iri of Sandwich, 
t Tlnn tirif* became f itirct upon the (loath <>f the r.eavnd d«ka in I OSS 
The pro-'Tjt rjirl of AHjenuirle h a descendant of K< ppri, r-arl of Alb** 

tr.irk in I*'OS. 
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AFFAIRS OF SCOTLAbTX 



should ho 1,200,000?. a-year, a sum greater than 
monarch hud * ver before enjoyed. They abolished On ^ 

- of knights’ service and its incidents, as marriage, Tclie; 

L'^&rifship (see pp. 131,132), and also purveyance, and in lien thereof 
settled upon the king an hereditary excise duty.* Indeed it would 
have boon impossible to restore these onerous burdens after their 
disuse during the time of the commonwealth* Tonnage and pound - 
age were granted to the king during life, ^ 

During the recesa of parliament tho object which chiefly interested 
the public was the trial and condemnation of the regicides. They 
wero arraigned before 34 commissioners appointed for the purpose, 
of the late king’s judges, Harrison, Scot, Carew, Clement, Jones, 
^r:d Seroope, were executed. Ax tel, who had guarded the high court 
Of justice ; Hacker, who commanded on the day of the king’s execu¬ 
tion: Cook, the solicitor for the people of England ; and Hugh Peters, 
the fanatical preacher, who inflamed tho army and impelled them to 
tegietde: all these were tried and condemned, and suffered with tho 
judges. On tho anniversary of Charles Ids execution, tho 
hod ns of Cromwell, 1 reton, and Bradshaw were disinterred, hanged 
on the gallows at Tyburn, then decapitated, and the heads fixed on 
tVestmuiater Halt* 


After a recess of nearly two months tho parliament met; and b v ng 
despatched the necessary business, tho king, in a speech full of iho 
tnost gracious expressions, thought proj'n;r to dissolve them (Dec. 20, 
1GG0), By tire ad v log of Clarendon the army was disbanded* No 
^uoiv! LTooptt were retained than a few guards and garrisi nx, al - -Lit 
1000 horse and 4000 foot. This was tho first appearance, under tho 
Monarchy, of a regular standing army in this island* 

§ 2,^Clarenfh>n was now nearly allied to 11 10 royal family, hi a 
daughter, Ann Hyde, having Wmarried to the duke of York soon 
a ftcr tile restoration. By bis advice prelacy vsas restored. Nine 
tishopa still remained alive, aud these were immediately restored to 
their sees ; all Ihc ejected clergy recovered their livings; the lilutfry 
Was again admitted into the churches; but at the same tiino a 
declaration, containing a promise of same reforms, was issued, in 
Order to give contentment to tho prii yterians, and preserve an air 


of moderation and neutrality. 

Affairs in Scotland hastened with still quicker steps than those In 
England i- ward ■ a 1 1 merit and a compliance with the king* j he 
lords of articles w t - re-’orad, with some othqr branches of y> rota¬ 
tive ; and royal authority, fortified with more plausible claims and 
pretences, was in Its full extent re-established in that kingdom. Tho 


* The principal esdse duties were upon liquors and bcev. r I c-.i was also 
’in estisesble article, but diil not yield much to the iove: . ^ in tlia reign of 
Charles LI* 
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vise, by the abrogating of every statute enacted h: 
t was thereby tacitly restored* Charles, though ] 
Attachment to prelacy as had influenced bis fathef 
■Tj bad suffered such indignities from the Scottish prcsby- 
iorians that he ever after bore them a hearty aversion* He said to 
Lauderdale that presbytcrianism, lie thought, was not a religion fur 
a gentleman; and he could not consent to its further continuance in 
Scotland. Sharp, who had Ix^en commissioned by the presbyterians 
in Scotland to manage their interest with the king, was persuaded 
to abandon that party; and, as a reward for his compliance, was 
created archbishop of St* Andrews. Charles had not promised tc 
Scotland any such indemnity as he bad insured to England by the 
declaration of Breda; and as some examples, after such a bloody 
and triumphant rebellion, seemed necessary, the marquis of Argyle, 
and one Gnthry, a preacher, were pitched on as the victims. > \\to 
acts of indemnity (one passed by the late king in 1641, another by 
the present in 1651) formed, it was thought, invincible obstacles to 
the punishment of Argyle; and nothing remained but to try him for 
hk compliance with the usurpation, a crime common to him with the 
whole nation* Some letters of his to Monk were produced, which 
could not, by any equitable construction, imply the crime of treason. 
The parliament, however, scrupled not to pass sentence upon lum; 
and he died with great constancy and courage. 

§ Meanwhile in England prelacy and presbytery struggled for 
the superiority, and the hopes and fears of both parties kept them in 
agitation, A conference was held in the Savoy (April 15—July 25, 
1661), between 12 bishops and 12 leaders among the presbyterisn 
ministers, with an intention, at least on pretence, of bringing about 
an accommodation between the parties; hut. they separated more in¬ 
flamed than ever, and more confirmed in their several prejudices. 
The temper of the new parliament, which assembled in May, 1661, 
hastened the decision of the question* Not more than 56 members 
of the prokbyterian party had obtained scats in the lower House, and 
these were not able either to oppose or retard the measures of the 
majority. The coven not, together with the act for erecting the high 
court of justice, that for subscribing the engagement, and that for 
declaring England a common weal til, was ordered to be burnt by the 
hatnU of the hangman. The bishops were restored to their seats in 
parliament, A few months afterwards the W^aineiit formally re¬ 
nounced the power of the sword ; and acknowledged that neither one 
House, nor both Houses, independent of the king, were possessed oi 
any military authority. The preamble to this statute went so far as 
to roiKumce all right even of defensive arm® against the king* The 
Cor;ATi on Act passed in this session compelled all corporate 
other re io receive the sacrament according to the rites of the church 
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|f Engl pud, to renounce the covenant, and to take the oath 
rpice,* 

ho folio wing year (1G62) the Act of Uniformity 1 
this net it y?&& required that every Sgergyman should bo ro- 
ordnined, if he had not before received episcopal ordination J should 
declare his assent to every tiling Contained in the Bonk of Common 
Prayer; should take the oath of canonical obedience ; should abjure 
the solemn league and covenant ; and should renounce the principle 
of taking; arms, on any pretence 'whatsoever, against the king, 1 his 
which received the royal assent on May 19, and was to come 
into operation on St. Bartholomew's day (Aug. 24), reinstated the 
church in the same condition in which it stood before the com- 
tnencement of the civil wars; and as the old persecuting laws of 
Elizabeth still subsisted in their full rigour, end new clauses of 
like nature were now enacted, all the king's promises 01 tolera¬ 
tion and indulgence to tender consciences were thereby eluded and 
broken,| The church-party added insult to injury. The puritans 
hhi 'ctcd. to saintF days and to apocryphal lessons; the church-pairy 
ndded St, Barnabas to the calendar, and inserted among the daily 
lessons the apocryphal story of Bel and the Dragon^ 

§ 4. On the king's restoration advances wore made by Fottugal for 
the renewal of the alliance winch the protector had made with that 
country; and in order to bind the friendship closer, an offer was 
^uade of the Portuguese princess, Catherine of Ilmgan^a, and a pm - 
tion of 500,000?., together with two fortresses, Tangiers in Africa, and 
Bombay i n the EastTnd lcs. And thus was corioltided (May _ 1 , 1G02) 
the inauspicious marriage with Catherine, a princess of virtue, hut 
who was never able, eiLhcr by the graces of her parson or humour, to 
h^ke herself agreeable to the king. They were married in a private 
room at Portsmouth, according to the Homan catholic rite-;. The 
attention of the public was much engaged at this time by the trial of 
two distinguished criminals, Lambert and Vane. These men, though 
none of the b {a king’s judges, had K en excepted from the general 
indemnity, and oommitied t 0 pri son. Tlio indicI inent ofVn 10 * 1 jd 
not comprehend any of his acLions during the war between the king 
mid parliament; it ci tended only to his Kb notour niter the late king's 
death, ns member of the council of state, and secretary of the navy, 
where fidelity to the trust reprsed in him requir. I his opposition to 
monarchy. Va 1 1 i.» wanted nei lher conrage 1 icr c,qate i ty to t, vail ] > i m - 
self of rhis advantage. Ho pleaded the famous statute of Henry V11. 
in which it wits enacted that no man should ever be questioned ft r 
his obedience m the king dc facto; urged that, whether the established 
government were a monarchy or a common wealth, the reason of the 
thing was still tin same; and mainhii ■ d that the commons were the 
* For further del; U see Not. 1 - -usd Illu*tr*tion> 'A\ 
f For firther detK' j se* Rot©} and Illustrstioa* 
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ndatiou of all lawful authority. But this bold 
d bis destruction. Vane's courage deserted him not i 
u nation. Lest pity for a courageous sufferer should rnlsc 
__ _ sion on tho populace, drummers were placet! under the scaffold] 
whoso noise, as be began to launch out in reflections on the govern- 
iiusitj drowned bis voice (Juno 14). By this execution Charles 
shamefully violated his promise to the hist parliament. Lambert, 
though also condemned, was reprieved at the bar; and the judges 
declared that, if Vane’s behaviour had been equally dutiful and sub- 
mi. nive, he would have experienced like lenity in the king. Lambert 
survived bis condemnation nearly thirty years. He was confined to 
the isles of Guernsey, where be amused himself with painting and 
botany. He died a Roman catholic. 

§ 5. The fatal St. Bartholomew approached (Aug, 24), the day 
when the clergy were obliged, by the late law, either to relinquish 
their livings or to sign the articles required of them. About 2000 of 
the clergy in one day relinquished their cures; and, to the astonish¬ 
ment of the court, sacrificed their interest to their religious tenets. 
Bishoprics were offered to Calamy, Baxter, and Reynolds, leaders 
among the presbyteriaus; the last only could be prevailed on to 
accept. Deaneries and other preferments were refused by many, 

\'l he king, during hia exile, had imbibed strong prejudices in favour 
of the catholic religion, and, according to the most probable accounts, 
ki:I already tan secretly reconciled in form to the church of Rome. 
I Its brother, the duke of kork, had zealously adopted all the princi- 
plcs of Catholicism, though lie had not yet made an open declaration 
gj his belief. The two brothers saw with pleasure so numerous 
an I popular a lxdy of the clergy refuse conformity; and it was 
hopL:I that, under shelter of their name, the small and hated sect 
of the cat holies might meet with favour and protection. Under 
pretence of mitigate g the rigours of the act of uniformity, a de- 
cl wnvion was lotted on the 26th of December, 1663, in which the 
3dug mentioned the promises of liberty of conscience contained in 
thv declaration of Breda; and ho notified that, with a new to 
carry them out, ho should make it his special care to incline tho 
parlicuii..'!jt to concur with him in making soma such act for that 
purpose r. t might enable him to exercise, with a more universal 
Fatisfgetioir, that power of dispensing with the penalties of the 
law which ho conceived to bn inherent in him * The declared 


* L 1 ? Diipcnsing and Suspending Potters, as they are called. tvers claimed 
■ fl V OhrtrUy II. r?ud Jiuiioj II. T'.,; Dispaiemj Potter consisted in the 
ftxwiiptlcin nf p.iHiculqr ptireons, onder fipeckl ofrumstances, fi-uin the opera- 
tmji «.i j.-jiL.i Liw.«: the Psperuimj Power m nullifying the operation of 

statute or any number of sLautes. (For detail# Am*, * Hie English 
Constitution in the Reign of Charles JL* p. ID, wqq.) Chr.rlf* JL made a 
:<ja>nd at tempi in 1672 to snfpcnd the penal laws ■enlnst Nonconform Lt*. 
bdow, p. 48i. 
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i of casing the dissented, and the secret purpose of f 
plica, were however equally disagreeable to the pari 
king did not think proper, after a remonstrance whi 
iffe^to insist any further at preseiif on the project of indulgence. 

Notwithstanding the supplies voted to Charles, his treasury was 
still very empty and very much indebted. The forces sent over to 
1 ortug&lj and the fleets maintained in order to defend it, had aheady 
cost the king nearly double the. money which had been paid as the 
queen’s portion. Tho tunc fixed for payment of his sister’s portion 
10 the duke of Orleans was approaching. Tangiers was become an 
additional burden to tho crown, and Dunkirk cost 120,000?. a-year, 
Clarendon advised the accepting of n sum of money in lieu of a place 
wliioh lie thought the king, from tl narrow state of his revenue, 
' v f s uo longer able to retain ; and a bargain was at length concluded 
^■'hli France for 400,000?. The artillery and stoves were valued at a 
£-(th of tho sum. The impolicy of this sale consisted principally in 
ds having been made to France. 

§ *>■ At the instance of the kin a the parliament, next session 
( 'larch, 1664), lopped the triennial net; and in lieu of all the 
purities formerly provided, satisfied themselves with a general 
clause, (i that parliaments should not be interrupted above three 
years at the most,” Before the end of Charles 1 ® reign the nation had 
“coupon to feel very sensibly the effects of this repeal. By the act 
ofuniformity, every clergyman who should officiate with out being 
properly qualified was punishable by fine and imprisonment; but 
security was not thought sufficient for tho church, ;md tho Gt ' - 
vbntxole Act was accordingly passed, by which it was enacted 
in at, wherever five persons above those of the some household should 
Kemble in a religious congregation, every one of 11 hem was liable, 
1 or the first offence, to be imprisoned three months, or pay 5/.; for 
the second, to be imprisoned six months, or pay 1ft/*; and for the 
third, to be transported seven years, or pay 100?, The Commons 
likewise presented an address to tho king, complaining of tho wrongs 
offered to the English trade by the Dutch, and promising to assist 
the king with their lives end fortunes in av e rting the rights of his 


crown against all opposition whatsoever. This was tho first open step 
towards the Dutch war* The rivjdithip of commerce had produced 
among rii« English a violent enmity against tho iiei^hbourmg re* 
public. The English merchants had tho mortification to find that 
all attempts to extend iheir tm le were still turned by the vigilance 
nf ih- ir rivals to their loss and dishonour, and their indignation in- 
created when they considered the superior naval power of En daud 
T3ie duke of York was eagerly in favour of the war with Holland. Be 
desired an opportunity of distinguiahirig himself and was at. the head 
of u new African c- unpanv, the trade of which was checked by the 



■lottiM Diikr? of York, afterwards Jamc# JT*, oofmacmarafIng the Naval ViHory 
aV(?r lire Dulcb, Jem- IC<S5. 

Dbver- : lAcrmoe , toy's .* khou . nr . alius . ixm . mags , apKiKaLlch , akcl \m 
Euft lo right* 

Eettlera^tfl of the Dutch, The kin n ; yielded to the wishes of Ids 
brother and the nation; find after various acts of liostility, parlia- 
merit was called U]>oa in the autumn to redeem the promise they bed 
mad- to the king. They cheerfully responded to the appeal, find 
voted two millions and a half, the largest supply that had ever yet 
been r^ven to a kin g of England. This tax wap imposed alike on 
the clergy and laity. Hitherto the oiergy bad taxed themselves in 
convocation, winch had usually sat at the same time as the par¬ 
liament, By reason of ecclesiastical preferments, which ho could 
billow, the king's mfiuenoe over the church was more considerable 
than over the hilly, so that the subsidies grafted by the convocation 
were commonly greater than those which were voted by parliament* 
The church therefore was not displeased to depart tacitly from the 
right of taxing her- 1," and allow the Commons to lay impositions on 
ecclesiastical revenues as on the rest of the kingdom. 

War was declared against Holland, Feb* 22, lot:.". The English 
lie 1 , consisting of 98 fall, was commanded by the duke of \ ork, and 
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tuider bun by prtuco Rupert and tlie carl of Sandwich. Opdoin was 
admiral of the Dutch navy, of nearly equal force. A battle was 
fought 0 ff t ,h e const of Suffolk. In the beat of action, when engaged 
m ehm fight with the duke of York, Qp&Uirs ship blew up. This 
ft cddeut much discouraged the Dutch, who fled toward® their own 
Coast. The vanquished Imd 19 ships sunk and taken; the victors 
lost only one. In this war the method of fighting in Hue was first 
introduced into naval tactics by the duke of York, The French 
monarch, alara* Host the English should establish an m,controllable 
dort gfe nn ever the sea and over commerce, w solved to support the 
Dutch in that unequal content In which they were engaged. The 
king of D<-nn:- ul to docltir<: 1 *ar against Ki3land, j 

In ilii h year the plague broke out in London with great violence. 
In July tho weekly deaths were HOO t In'September they increased 
to 10,000 a-wwfc ; and not less thou 100,000 person® wi re computet! 
to have perished in the course of die year. In conse quence of th»= 
p'ague the king summoned the parliament at Oxford, who voted him 
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to be levied in two years bv monthly assessment 
_ bee of the church the Fi vis-mile Act was passed, by 'WaJJL J 
acted that any dissenting teacher who bad not subscribed 
declaration required by the Act of Uniformity, and also bad not 
taken and subscribed a specified oath of non-resistance, should not, 
except in travelling, come within five miles of any corporate town 
or of any place where he had formerly preached. The penalty was 
a line of 401., and six months 1 imprisonment By ejecting the non- 
conforming clergy from their churches, and prohibiting all separate 
congregations, they had been rendered incapable of gaining any liveli¬ 
hood by their spiritual profession ; and now, under colour of removing 
them from places where their influence might be dangerous, an ex¬ 
pedient was fallen upon to deprive them of all means of subsistence* 

§ 7.\ After France bad declared war England was evidently over¬ 
matched in force. Louis had given orders to the duke of Beaufort, 
his admiral, to sail from Toulon; and the French squadron, under 
his command, consisting of above 40 sail, was now commonly sup¬ 
posed to be entering the Channel, The duke of Albemarle and 
prince Rupert commanded the English fleet, which exceeded not 74 
sail. Albemarle detached prince Rupert with 20 ships in order to 
oppose the duke of Beaufort* It bad been reported that the Dutch 
fleet was not ready for sea; but Albemarle, to bis great surprise, 
descried off the North Foreland ike Dutch fleet of mors than 80 sail, 
under De Buy ter and r l rump, son of the famous admiral, Nover- 
thch lie gave orders to attack. The battle that ensued is one of 
the moat memorable that we read of in story, whether we consider 
ils long duration, or the desperate courage with which it was fought 
(June 1-4, 1G66). Albemarle made hero sonic atonement by his 
valour frr the rashness of the attempt. On the first day darkness 
parted the combatants before any decided result had been achieved* 

On tbs second day IG fresh ships joined the Dutch fleet during the 
action; and the English were so shattered that their fighting ships 
were reduced to 28, and they found themselves obliged to retreat to¬ 
wards their own coast. Next morning the English were com polled 
to continue their retreat* About 2 o'clock the Dutch had come up 
and were ready to renew the fight, when a new fleet was descried 
from the south, crowding all sail to reach the scene of action* It was 
pri nec Rupert's fleet; and Albemarle, wfio had received intelligence 
of the prince’s approach, bent his course towards him. Unhappily 
the Prince Royal, a ship of 100 guns, the largest in the fleet, mo 
on tho Galloper sands, and was obliged to strike* Next morning 
the battle began afresh, with more equal force than ever, and with 
equal valour. After long cannonading, the fleets came to a close 
combat, which was continued with great violence till parted by a 
mist. The English retired first into their harbours, and it is soma- 






the curat fire, 

i certain who obtained the victory* It ^ afl ^ ie Co ^ 
the Fa-neb that, could give a decisive superiority 
In order to facilitate this conjunction, Do liny ter,IT&vmg 
, _ _ bis fleet, posted himself at the mouth of the -Thames. The 

Engll^ under prince Rupert and Albemarle, were not long in coming 
to the attack (July 25). The numbers of each fleet amounted; to 
«to>ut 30 sail ■ and the valour and experience of the commaiuk t s, as 
^el! ns of the seamen, rendered the engagement fierce and obstinate, 
1 he buttle ended in the defeat of the Dutch \ and Dc Lu\ ter ? full of 
indignation at yielding the superiority to the enemy, frequently ex¬ 
claimed, “ My God! what a wretch am I! Among so many tliou- 
sand bullets, is there not one to put an cud to my miserable life f 
All that night and next day the English pressed upon the rear of 
[ ue Dutch, and it was chiefly by the redoubled efforts of Do Jtuytcr 
that the latter saved themselves in their harbours. The English 
now rode incontestable masters of the sea, and insulted the Dutch in 
their harbours. > 

"During tliis war a calamity happened in London which threw the 
People into great consternation. A fire, breaking out in a balu rhi 
' 0UsG near the bridge, spread itself on all sides with such rapidity 
thet no efforts could extinguish it till it laid in allies a considerable 
part of the city. Three days and nights did the fire ad van (Sept. 

and it was only by the blowing up of houses that it was at last 
extin guished. The king and duke used their utmost endeavours to 
S *°P the progress of the flames, but all their industry’ was misuccus-fuh 
About 400 streets and 13,000 bouses were reduced to ashes. The 
causes of this calamity w ere evident. The narrow streets of Loudon, 
t ^° houses built entirely of wood, the dry season, and a violent east 
vond which blew: these were so many concurring circumstances 
which rendered it easy to assign the n of the destruction that 
ensued. But the people were not satisfied with this obvious account. 
As the papists were the chief objects of public detestation, the rumour 
which threw the guilt on them was favourably received by the people, 
iNo proof, however, or even presumption, after the strictest inquiry 
by a committee of parliament, ever appeared to authorise such a 
calumny ; yet, in order to give countenance to the popular prejudice, 
the insertprit n engraved by authority on the monument ascribed this 
calamity to ihal hated sect. The fire proved in the issue beneficial 
WOi to the city and the kingdom. Caro was taken to make the streets 
wider and more regular than before, and London became much more 
healthy. The plague, which used to break out with ■ rent fury twice 
or thrice every century, and indeed was always In riling in some comer 
or other of the city, has scarcely ever appeared since that calamity. 

The fruitless nud destructive nature of the war, combined with 
the plague and fire, disy osed the English cabinet to make ad- 
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drsft, peace. Conferences were opened, at Breda; and Q 
/'tJ .iavc the last supply which tlie parliament had voted 
io prepare a fleet* Be Witt, who governed the Butch ti> 
""at this time, saw that it was a favourable opportunity ot 
striking a blow which might at once restore lo the Butch the honour 
lost daring the war, and severely revenge those injuries which he 
ascribed to tlio wanton ambition and injustice of the English. Ac¬ 
cordingly lie protracted the negotiations at Breda, and hastened the 
naval preparations. (The Dutch fleet appeared in the Thames under 
the command of Do RuyLer. Shcemess was soon taken. Having 
the advantage of a spring-tide and an easterly wind, the Dutch 
pressed on and broke the chain which had been drawn across the 
Medway, though fortified by some shape which had been there sunt 
by orders of the duke of Albemarle. They burned three ships which 
lay to guard the chain ; and after damaging several vessels, advanced 
io Chatham, where they burned several ships (June 12). The 
Dutch fell down the Medway without receiving any considerable 
damage ; and it was apprehended that they might next tide toil up 
the Thames, and extend their bostilUies even io London bridge* 
Nine ships were sunk at Woolwich, four at Black wall; platform* 
were raised in many places, furnished with artillery ; the train-bands 
were called out; and every place was in a violent agitation. The 
Dutch sailed next to Portsmouth, where they made a fruitless 
attempt ; they met with no better success at Plymouth ; they in- 
suited Harwich ; they sailed again up the Thames as Tar as Tilbury, 
where they worn repulsed. The whole coast was in alarm; and had 
the French thought proper at this time to join the Dutch fleet and 
to invade England, consequences the most fatal might justly have 
been apprehended. But Louis had no mien don to push the victory 
to such extremities : his interest required that a balance should be 
kept between the two maritime powers, not that an uncontrolled 
superiority should Ixj given to either. ) 

The English government made uo attempt to revenge this national 
disgrace, and a treaty of peace with the Dutch was signed at Breda 
on July 10, UJCiT. The acquisition of New York was the chief ad- 
which the English reaped from a war in which the national 
character of bravery I ad shone out with lustre, but where the mis¬ 
conduct of the government, especially in the conclusion, had been 
uo less apparent."} 

•j To appeal the \ eoplu by some sacrifice scorned requisite be¬ 
fore the meeting of parliament, and the prejudices of the nation 
pointed out the victim* The sale of Dunkirk, the had payment of 
the seamen, the disgrace at Chatham, tire unsuccessful concludon of 
the wur—all these misfortunes were charged on Clare ndun rhe chan- 
collor, who, though he liad ever opposed the rupture with Holland, 
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iitjatiU hia duty to justify what ha could not proveJ _ 
elf, who had always more revered than loved thtcfl 
t now totally estranged from him. Ho found in Clarendon ? 
said, obstacles to his pi erasures as welt as to his ambition. 
The great seal was taken from Clarendon, and given to sir Orlando 
Bridgcman, by the title of lord keeper. But the fall of the chancellor 
w ,s not sufficient io gratify the malice of Iris enemies : his total min 
was resolved on. The duke of York in vain exerted his interest in 
behalf of his father-in-law. When the parliament met, an impeach¬ 
ment against him was opened in tho House of Commons by Mr, 
Seymour, Many of tho articles wo know to be either false or 
frivolous; but some could not bo disproved, and show him unfit to 
govern a free country. Clarendon, by command of Charles, retired 
to the continent, At Calais he addressed to the House of Lords a 
defence of his conduct. The Lords transmitted tins paper to the 
Commons under the appellation of a libel ; and by a vote of both 
Houses it was condemned to be burned by the hands of the hangman* 

1 he parliament next proceeded to exert their h islative power against 
Clarendon, and passed an act of banishment, which received tho royal 
assent. He survived his banishment six years, living first at Mont¬ 
pellier and afterwards at Iloucn ; and he employed Ids leisure chiefly 
in reducing into order the History of the Civil Wars, for which he 
had before collected materials ; a work of great eloquence, but delb 
cient Ijl veracity, 

§ 9, (j’he ministry formed after the dismissal of Clarendon was 
called tho **• Cabal,' 3 and is usually said to have derived its name 
bom the initial letters of tho names of Its five princij :d ineinlwm 
sir Thomas Clifford, afterwards lord Clifford; lord Ashby, niter- 
Wavds earl of Shaftesbury; the duke of Buckingham ; lord Arlington, 
previously sir Henry Bennett; and the carl of Lauderdale, But 
tins was not the origin of the name, since the word cabal wag used 
at that period to signify any secret committee, and is equivalent to 
the cabinet of the present day. These ministers, who have arnica 
a disgraceful notoriety in Hd- ':sh historyj and who sold their 
Country to the Trench monarch, commenced their career by a 
public measure winch gained tin ni and the king the favour and 
approbation of the ml ion, The ignominious dm of the Dutch 
war, tho fail of Clarendon, and the discontents of pa il mm vat, 
convinced them of the necessity of conciliating popular tceluig; 
and tho policy which they now adopted equally surprised and de¬ 
lighted the public, 

Louis XTV,, who now filled tho throne of Franco, surpassed all 
contemporary monarchy, as in grandeur, su likewise in fame and 
glory. His ambition, regulated by prudence, not by justtet, nr • 
fully provided every means of conquest; and before he put* himself 
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i seemed to have absolutely insured success. The 
! almost total fall of the Spanish monarchy opened a 
. to so enterprising a prince* Setting up a claim to the 
l Netherlands in right of his wife, Louis invaded tire country 
with a powerful army ; Lisle, Court ray, and several other cities were 
immediately taken; and it was visible that no force in the Nether¬ 
lands was able to stop or retard the progress of the French arms. 
Sir Willkm Temple, the British resident at Brussels, urged upon his 
government the importance*of forming a league with Holland in 
order to save the NeUicrlaivds, and received instructions to go secretly 
to the Hague, and enter into negotiations with the States. lie found 
in Do Witt, then the chief minister of the republic, a man of gene¬ 
rous and enlarged sentiments ; and in five days' time an alliance was 
formed between England and Holland to check the ambitious schemes 
of Louis* This league was joined by Sweden, and hence is known 
by the liarae of the Tbiple Aiujaxce (Jan* 13, 1668), Louis was 
obliged to give why; the plenipotentiaries of al! the powers met 
shortly afterwards at Aix-la-Chapelle; and a treaty was concluded 
upon the terms agreed upon by Temple and De Witt, by which it 
was Arranged that Spain should resign to Fiance all the towns con¬ 
quered by the French in the last campaign, but should l>o guaranteed 
in the possession of the rest of Flanders. 

But the triple alliance, though so popular in England, had always 
been disliked by Charles, The English king wished to become 
independent of parliament, and saw no other means of accomplish¬ 
ing ins object except by making himself dependent upon France, 
and obtaining money and military aid from the French king* Ac¬ 
cordingly, soon after the conclusion of the triple all Lance, Charles 
began to make overtures to Louis, offering to abandon the alliance 
and join the French in making war Upon the Dutch, provided ho 
obtained#from the French court sufficient supplies of money to 
enable him to disjien&iL: with the parliament. The negotiations 
were chiefly carried on by the duchess of Orleans, the sister of 
Charles, by whose means a Secret Treaty between England mid 
Franco was signed at Dover on May 22, 1670* By this shameful 
treaty Charles engaged, to make a public profession of the Eoman 
catholic religion, and 1o assist Ixmis in subjugating Holland, and in 
maintaining the rights of the house of Bourbon to the Spanish mo¬ 
narchy* Louis, in return, agreed to jay Charles 3,OCX),000 of livres 
a year for the support of the fleet so long as the war lasted, and to 
eid him with an army of 6000 men in c ■ o of an insurrection 
in England* It was ainmged however that Charles should delay, 
for the present, making the public profession of Catholicism; and 
Clifford and Arlington were the only two members of the ,£ Cabs! 
intrusted with the secret. 
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58-1671, BLOOD'S CHIMES* 

LtumVho veil knew Charles's character, resolved to bind 
yu$J >F pleasure. The duchess of Orleans brought with'' 
a young lady of the name of Querouaille, whom tki 
to Louden,, and soon after created duchess of Portsmouth" 
IS was extremely attached to her during the whole course of his life, 
and she pro red a great tae&os of supporting his connexion j with her 
native country* 



The parliament had no suspicions of the king’s treachery and 
perfidy ; and accordingly, when they met in the autumn of tins 
year (IG7G), they voted him considerable supplies upon the repre- 
eentation of the ministers. As soon as the supplies had been voted 
parliament was prorogued ; and the king and Sis ministers set to 
work to carry into effect their nefarious compact with Louis* 

It was in this session that the Second Conventicle Act was 


passed, the first having been temporary. In the same year, how- 
ovci j an important provision was gained for the liberty of the subject 
by tho decision of the Court of Common Pleas in tho case of Bushel 1, 
that juries arc not liable to bo fined for their verdicts. *\ 

§ 10, About this time Blood made himself memorable by his 
daring and his crimes* Hu was a disbanded officer of the protector's, 
id had been attainted for a conspiracy for raising an insurrection in 
ti .aud. The daring villain meditated revenge upon Ormond, the 
or d- ■lieutenant* Having by artifice drawn off the duke’s footmen, 
1 $ attacked his coach in the night time, as it drove along St. James’s 
Street in London, and he made himself master of Ida person* He 
^dglit here have finished the crime, had lio not modi tat: 1 to fine- 
ments in his vcng>. rsce * he vaa resolved to liang the duke .it 
lybura, and for that purpose hound him, and mounted him on 
horseback behind one of his companions. They wore advanced a 
g.uud way into the fields, when the duke, making ot:'or*s ; ) Is 

liberty, threw hi ms elf to the ground, and brought down with him 
the assassin to whom ho vm fastened. They wero struggling to¬ 
gether in the in ire when Ormond’s servants, whom the alarm had 
Cached, came and saved him* Blood and his companions, firing 
their pis to! s in a hurry at the duke, rode off, and saved themselves 
by means of the darkness (The. (\ IGiO}* Buckingham was at 
first, with some appe^ranceepf reason, suspected to be the author 
of this attempt; and Osaory, Ormond’s sou, told him in tho king’s 
presence, that, if Ms father came to a violent end, ho would, pistol 
Hm, though he stood behind the kings chair, A little after, Blood 
, , L rly succeeded in carrying off the crown and regalia from the 
Tower, He had bound imd wounded Edwards, the keeper of tho 
Jewel-office, and had got out of the Tower with his prey, but wug 


* See Notes nnl Illustrationt (C), 
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and seized, with some of his associates (May 9, 
i was known to have been concern eel in the attempt 
/and Blood was immediately concluded to he the ringldb 
request! out d, lie frankly avowed the enterprise, blit refused to 
tell his accomplices* “ The fear of death,” he said, 11 should never 
engage him either to deny guilt or betray a friend*” All these 
extraordinary circumstances made him the general subject of con» 
versation ; and the king was moved, by an idle curiosity, to see and 
speak with a person so noted for his courage and his crimes. Blood 
might now' esteem himself secure of pardon, and ho wanted not 
address to improve the opportunity, lie told Charles that he had 
been engaged with others m a design to kill him with a carabine 
above Battersea, where hia majesty of too went to bathe ; that when 
he had taken bis stand among the reeds, full of these bloody resolu¬ 
tions, he found Ids heart checked with an awe of majesty; and he 
not only relented himself, but diverted his associates from their 
purpose ; and he warned the king of the danger which might attend 
his execution, saying that his associates had bound themselves by 
the strictest oaths to revenge the death of any of the confederacy; 
ard that no precaution or power could secure any one from the 
effects of their desperate resolutions* Whether these considerations 
excited fear or admiration in the king, they confirmed his resolution 
of granting a pardon to Blood, But not content with pardoning 
him, he granted him an estate of 5007, a year in Ireland, and he 
encouraged his attendance about his person* Another incident 
happened lids year, which infused a general displeasure, and still 
greater apprehensions, into all mem The duchess of York died, and 
in her last sickness she made open profession of the Homan religion, 
and finished her lile in that communion. This put an end to that 
thin disguise which the duke had hitherto worn ; and he now openly 
declared his conversion to the church of Home* 

§ 11 .(Meanwhile the English cabinet, by insults and contumelies, 
* ndf avohred to draw on a war with the Dutch, Temple was declared 
to.be no longer ambassador to the States; and Downing, whom the 
Dutch regarded as the inveterate enemy of their republic, was sent 
over in his stead* But before declaring war it was nedtesary to 
raise a large sum of money. The supplies lately voted by the 
Commons were nearly exhausted; and neither Charles nor his 
ministers ventured as yet upon levying money without consent of 
t arliameut. In tins difficulty either Clifford or Ashley suggested 
the shameful expedient of seizing ail the money which the hankers 
I t l tetrusted to the exchequer* It had ken usual for the bankers 
h> lend lar-io tunm of money to the government, upon. the security 
of the taxes, and they were repaid with interest as the latter came in. 
1 h« re wct i now about 1,300,0007* thus advanced to the exchequer j 
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suddenly announced that the government did 
^ yihl principal, but only the interest, to Hie depositors 
0y{ A con fusion, and the tuiu of many, followed this 

violation of public credit. The hankers stopped payment ■ the 
merchants could not meet their bills ■ distrust took place evoiywherc 
vnh a sBufttion of commerce, by which the public was universally 
affected, About the same time Charles adopted other arbitrary and 
unconstitutional measures, though some of them wore not objection¬ 
able in themselves Of these the most important was a prochmiu- 
tion, which he : ssned by virtue of his supremo power in ecclesiastical 
matters, suspending the penal laws enacted against all noncon¬ 
formists or recusants whatsoever; and granting to the protestant 
dtssenters the public exercise of their religion, to the catholics the 
exercise of it in private bouses. 

England and France declared war against Holland, March 17, 
1 Gj 2, The Dutch fleet, under the comnmnd of Do Iluytcr, sailed 
Against, the Combined English and French fleets, which lay in South* 
wuld bay on the coast of Suffolk. Tim English fleet was com¬ 
manded by the duke of York. A desperate action ensued. The 
French kept aloof; but both the English and Dutch fleets suffered 
f y ercly. The earl of Sandwich, who led the English van, w as 
killed. The fight continued till night, when the Dutch retired (May 
1 , On land Louis at first carried everything before him. Ho 
crossed the Rhine at the heiul of an irresistible army; city after city 
opened their gates to him, and three of the United Provinces were 
overrun by his arms. The email army of the republic was ccm- 
landed by William, prince of 0 range (afterwards William 111. . T 
England), then in the 22nd year of his age. 1 * He gave strong Indi* 
cations of those great qualities by which his life was afterwards 
much distinguished. Unable to stem the torrent, he retired into 
the province of Holland, whom he expected, from thonniural strength 
of the country, since all human art and courage failed, to be able to 
mako some resistance. Amsterdam alone seemed to retain some 
courage; nnd the sluices being opened, the neighbouring country, 
without regard to the damage sustained, was laid under water. All 
the provinces followed the example, and scrupled not, in this extre¬ 
mity, to restore to the sea those fertile fields winch with great art 
and expense had been won from it. In theso unfortunate circur i- 
stnnccs, the Dutch, with the exception of Amsterdam, were prepaid 
to make enormous sacrifices ; and ambassadors were despatched to 
implore the pity of the two combined monarchy The terms pi * - 

* His father hul hern itelf holder of the providers, hut upon his d»tb t» 
1650, a f.iw days bcfoiv the birth of his son, the dignity rumiiitidl in nboyaiH* 
Great j^lousy was felt of the young prince, and the chief appoint of hibmt ' t 
won dfi Witt, the grand pensionary of the province of Holland. J 
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| [ T$*?ed Uyfeach were of the hardest and most insolent nature j ami 
Wcfy 1 ' united they appeared absolutely intolerable, and rcu 
who saw no means of defence, to the utmost des 
^fM^e^tremely augmented their distress were the violent factions 
with which they continued to he everywhere agitated, De Ywtt still 
persevered in opposing the repeal of the perpetual edict by which 
the prince of Orange was excluded from the stadth eldership., and 
from all share in the civil administration. The people rose in insur¬ 
rection at Dort, and by force constrained their burgomasters to sign 
tho repeal so much demanded. This proved a signal of a general 
revolt throughout all the provinces. At Amsterdam, tho Hague, 
Middlebcraig, Rotterdam, tho people flew to arms, and, trampling 
under loot the authority of their magistrate, obliged them to submit 
to the prince of Orange, This movement was followed by the 
massacre of the brothers Da Witt by the populace (Aug. 4); who 
exercised on the dead lxxlics of those virtuous citizens indignities 
too si locking to be recited. But the republic, now firmly united 
under one leader, began to collect the remains of its pristine vigour, 
William, worthy of that heroic family from which he sprang, adopted 
sentiments l>ecoming the head of a brave and free people. Those 
intolerable conditions demanded by their insolent enemies he exhorted 
the States to reject with scorn ; and by his advice they put an end 
to negotiations which served only to break the courage of their 
feltow-ch and delay tho assistance of their allies. The spirit of 
the young prince in fused itself into Lis hearers. Those who lately 
entertained thoughts of yielding their necks to subjection were now 
bravely determined to resist the haughty victor, and to defend those 
last remains of their native soil, of which neither the irruptions of 
Louis, nor the inundation of waters, had as yet bereaved them. 
Should even tho ground fall them on which they might combat, they 
were still resolved not to yield tho generous strife, hut, flying to their 
settlements in the Indies, erect a new empire in those remote regions. 
The combined princes, finding at last some appearance of opposition, 
bent all their efforts to seduce the prince of Orange, on whose valour 
and conduct the fate of the commonwealth entirely depended \ hut 
ail these proposals were generously rejected. When Buckingham 
urged tho inevitable destruction which hung over the United Pro¬ 
vinces, and asked him whether lie did not see that the common¬ 
wealth was ruined, £< Tit ere is one certain means,’' replied tho 
prince, “ by which I can be pure never to see my country’s ruin— T 
b ill th in the last dilch.” Louis, finding that bis enemies gafcht red 
Soii'nv'o behind their inundations, and that no further success was 
likely for tho present to attend his anus, retired to Versailles. 

$ lb. In Ft bruary 1673, the English parliament met after proro* 
gallons continued for nearly two years. It was evident how much the 
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,^ ed thcir assembling ; and the discontents umvcrsaL 
, ho]d ttieasure& entered into, both in foreign and douU™ 
itralion, bad grew but too just foundation for bis apnrchrn- 
1 hough unwilling to come to a violent breach mth the king 
the parliament would not express the least approbation of the war! 
And they gate him the prospect of a supply, only that they might 
have permission to proceed peaceably in the redress of the other 
grievances of which they bad such reason to complain. Of these 
none was more alarming, both on account of the secret views from 
which it proceeded, and the consequences which might attend it, than 
the declaration of indulgence. A remonstrance was immediately 
framed against that exercise of prerogative. It is evident that Charles 
was uow come to lb at delicate crisis which ho ought at first to have 
foreseen when ho embraced those desperate counsels; and his resolu¬ 
tions, in such an event, ought long ago to have been entirely fixed 
and dot or ruined. Besides his usual guards, he It ad an army en¬ 
camped nt Biackheath, under the command of marshal Schoraberg, a 
foreigner ; and Ms ally, the French king, he might expect would 
second him, if force became requisite for restraining his discontented 
subjects. But the king was startled when he approach.cr] so dan¬ 
gerous a prccspice as that which lay before him : and after taking 
the opinion of the House of Peers, who advised him to comply with 
the Commons, he sent for the declaration, and w ith his own bands 
broke the seals. But, the parliament, though satisfied with the king’s 
compliance, had not lost all those apprehensions lo which the mea¬ 
sures of the court lied given so much foundation, A law wo j pissed 
known as the Test Act, which continued in force till the reign of 
Gorge 1 V .* By this act all persons holding any public office wera 
compelled to take the oaths of allegiance and supremacy, to receive 
fh© sacrament in the established church, and to abjure all belief in 
•he doctrine of tran substantiation* In consequence of this act, the 
duke of York resigned all his commands, and was succeeded in the 
Command of the licet by prince If n pork Ho fought several battles 
With the Butch this summer, but the victory was generally doubtful, 
he French alliance, and (ho war against Holland, became more :■ ml 
in jre unpopular ; find when the parliament met in the autumn thev 
discovered great symptoms of ill-humour. They expressed great 
indignation sit the marriage of the duke of York with a princess of 
l lie house of Modena, then hi close alliance with France. Tluv 
voted the standing army a grievance, and declared that they would 
grant no morn supplies, unless it appeared that the Dutch were bo 
obstinate as to refuse all reasonable conditions of peace. To nit 
tshort these disagreeable attacks, the king prorogued the pari (ament 
& mid at acoues of great con fusion (Nov. 4). 

* For farther particulars see Notes and Flustratioufi (A). 
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Jabal” ministry was now at an end* Lord Shaft' 

?W the coming storm, Imd deserted the court, and 
leader of the opposition* Directly after the prorogS 
dismissed from the office of chancellor, to which lie had 
been elevated in the preceding year. The great seal was given 
lo sir Hen cage finch, afterwards earl of Nottingham, The test 
had incapacitated Clifford, and the white staff was conferred on 
sir Thomas Osborne, soon after created carl of Dauby,* a minister 
of abilities, who bad risen by his parliamentary talents. The king's 
necessities soon obliged him again to assemble the parliament (IG74), 
and by some popular acta he paved the way for the session. But all 
his efforts were in vain. The disgust of the Commons was fixed in 
foundations too deep to be easily removed. They made an attack on 
the remaining members of the Cabal, to whose pernicious counsels 
they imputed all their present grievances. The king plainly saw that 
be could expect no supply trom the Commons for carrying on a war so 
odious to them, and that he must defer to a more convenient time the 
execution of bis secret treaty with Louis, He therefore concluded a 
r parate treaty with the Dutch (Feb. 9, IffVl). The honour of the 
fiag was yielded to the English : all possessions were restored to the 
same condition as before the war : and the States agreed to pay to the 
king nearly 300,000?. Charles, though obliged to make a separate 
1 ?aco, still kept up connexions with the French monarch. He 
ajiologised for deserting his ally, by representing to him all the 
real midi^scmbled difficulties under y.hicb he laboured ; and Louis 
admitted tho validity oflrs excuses. J 

§ 13, Considerable alterations were about this time made in the 
English ministry. Buckingham was dismissed, who had long, by 
iiis wit and entertaining hutnour, possessed the king’s favour: be 
became, like Sbfdtt bury, a leader of the opposition. The carl of 
Daub)', the Wd-treastuv r, obtained the chief direction of public 
affairs. Ho was a man ol honour, and a declared enemy to tho 
French'alliance; but he never possessed authority enough to over¬ 
come the pTOpoeseSSions which the king retained towards it j and 
Charles continued to draw annual supplies from the French court, 
lint while Danby scorned the idea of making [bo king absolute by 
l he assistance of a foreign court, he had tho highest notions of the 
kings prerogative* and endeavoured to augment the power of tho 
crown. Accordingly, in 1G75, he caused a bill to be introduced 
into the House of Lords, by which all members of either House, and 
all who possessed any office, Ware required to swear that it was not 
la vful, upon, any pretence what soever, to take arms against the 
king; that they abhorred the traitorous position of taking arms by 

* Hr v. . ( Tra t^i by Willkio III. v .< j• .cc'-s of CanrnrtlKR in 1(389, r.n' 
duke o. i.ntAa iii !GS4 t and (rum lutn the present duke h iiueailj Upjfletuledr 
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against Ms person; and that Ihoy would 
to alter the pro teg taut religion, or tho 
either n church or state, Great oppori ii m way made to 
this hill; during 17 days the debates were carried on with much 
zeal, and it was carried only by two voices iu the House of Peers, 
The parliament was prorogued before its discussion by the House of 




Commons, 

Meantime the war continued on tho continent. The prince of 
Orange, supported by the emperor and the German states, continued 
man fully the struggle against Louis, The earl of Dauby and the 
nation urged Charles to join the Dutch, and put an effectual curb upon 
the ambition of tho French monarch ; hut when Charles seemed de ¬ 
posed to yield to tho wishes of his minis ter and his subjects, and 
began to levy troops, the Commons took the alarm and opposed 
the levy, Such was tho distrust of tho king, that tho Commons, 
though anxious for a war with France, feared to intrust their sove¬ 
reign with troops, lest ho should employ thorn against their own 
liberties t Nor was their distrust unfounded ; for at the very- time 
that he pledged his royal word to the Commons to Carry on war 
against France with the supplies which lie hogged of them, he had 
signed a secret treaty with France, and had obtained a pension 
on the promise of his neutrality; a fact, which renders his royal 
itfori, solemnly given to his subjects, one of the most dishonourable 
and most scandalous acts that ever proceeded from a throne. But 
Charles wna distrusted by Louis as well as by his own subjects. The 
French ambassador entered into secret negotiations with the popular 
party; bribed even some of tbe popular leaders 10 resist tho war 
against France, and gave them proofs of the king's treach c 
< lharks, however, was sincerely anxious for pace; for he was 
sensible, that £0 long as the war continued abroad he should ncvi r 
enjoy peace at home. As a means to this end, he was persuaded by 
tho earl of Dauby and air William Temple, to entertain proposals fa 
marrying the princess Mary, the elder daughter of the duke of York, 
to the prince of Oran go, who came over to England at the close >. f 
tho campai \:>t of U) 77. 'Hie marriage was celebrated on Xt>v . 4, . nd 
gave general satis Del ion ; but it occasioned no alteration iu the pohey 
of Ghark*, except that ho exci ted himself more vigorously in arcati<nng 
the terms of a jwatx. 1 n the following yt or (1678) pjace was i d 
at Nimeguen, between Franco and Holland, Louis resigned the city 
cf Miestricbt to the Dutch, but retained possession of Branch t> Comic, 
together with Valondennes, Gambray, and other towns in the Low 
Countries, The French king thus obtained considerable accession of 
territory at the excuse c f Spain, Tho king of Spain and tho 
Emperor were indignant at this treaty', hut wore obliged to accept of 
the terms prescribed to them. 
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■^V'TES'T AND CORPORATION 
ACTS* 


Ciurtfmv 


iL 


The Cbrp^rafzon. was passe il tn 
]fiCL In it a religious test was com- 
fcined with a political teat* All Cor¬ 
porate Officers were required to have 
taken the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper, “ according to the ritea of 
the Church of England,” within one 
year before their elections, and, upon 
being elected, to take the oaths of alle¬ 
giance arul of supremacy, end the fol¬ 
lowing oath : u I, A. E., do declare and 
believe that it is not lawful* upon any 
pretence whatsoever, to take arm* 
against the King, and that I do abhor 
that traitDroua position of taking arms 
by his authority against his person, or 
against those that are commis'-ioncd by 
him j n besides pubscribEng a Declaration 
ngaiisvt [ho Solemn League and Cove¬ 
nant- The Corporation Oath of non- 
mhiiUM was abolished, not indeed at 
the Revolution* though it moat pro¬ 
bably became a dead letter at that epoch* 
but at the accession of the House of 
Brunswick, by the “Act for quieting 
and establishing Corporations." (fi Geo. 
I- C, 6, 2.) 

The Tat A ft was passed in 1C 7 3* with 
the object of preventing political power 
being placed In the hands of Papists* 
The title of the Act iff, “An Act for pre¬ 
venting dangers which may happen from 
Popish Recusants.” Under the provi¬ 
sions of the Act* all persons holding any 
office or place of trust, civil or military, 
r admitted of the King’s or Duke of 
York's hem:-, hold, were to receive the 
Sacrament accord!tig to the usage of the 
Church of England* and to malm and 
aulwcribn ihe following Dedaratio .: “I* 
A. B,, do declare that I believe there 
is not any irantubsi^nfUnti&ii in the 
SacLAineiit of the Lord 1 * -Sunper, or in 
the elements of bread and wine, at or 
af:cr tho cousomiiion thereof by any 
pertmn whatsoever*" The Dissenter* 


in the year 157fi* five years after tha 
first test, In this interval, the alarm 
in the country of the designs of Phpisia 
bad been greatly increased by the dis¬ 
covery of lb c supposed Popish Plot- The 
title of tho Act hi H An Act for the more 
effectual preserving the KingV person 
und government* by disabling Papists 
from fitting In cither House of Parlia¬ 
ment*” Under the provisions of the 
Act, “ Xo Peer or Member of tlie IIduso 
of Commons shad eit or vote without 
liking tho oaths of allegiance and 
supremacy, and a Declaration repudi¬ 
ating the doctrine of transubstantiate 
the adoration of the Virgin* and the 
sacrifice of tho Slaw. Peers and Mem¬ 
bers offlmdinff are to be deemed and 
adjudged Popish JUcmanU convict, and 
arcs to forfeit 5b0/* SJ besides suffering 
humorous dinahiUliea, Thcwr Acts were 
repealed in the reign of George IV. 
—Tlie* preceding account is abridged 
from Amo;*, “ Tho English Eon st slut ion 
ttfi feign of Charles II, 1 ■* p* 135- 

ECtJ. 

B, THE ACT OF UNIFORMITY, 

This Act if entitled “ An Act for Uni¬ 
formity of Public Prayer.-', and ad¬ 
ministration of Sacraments and other 
Dies afl lecromgniBS; and for establish¬ 
ing the form of making, ordaining, and 
consasrsting bishops* priests* and d«i- 
(nuis En the Church of Fvnglnnd*" In 
treating of the Act It will he convenient 
to notice, L* those pi rerouting clauses 
v. i.icLi hare been repealed; and if. 
thoAc clauses touch mg assent, and con- 
fent to tho IjOog of Common Fm< r and 
Episcopal Ordinal'un, which continue 
in force in the ptrc-icnt day* 

L By the S4lh section, ail former 
Statutes relating to the uniformity of 
prayer, and Administration oftbc .bit ru¬ 
men ts were re-enacted. Tho Act of 


rnlcru-uncd such fears of the Papists 
tlmt they active3y supported the poking 
of this Act, though it iDeluded then; 
H"t L .- a than Papists, by reason of tho 
rrguisition taking the i,ter anient no* 
cordurjg to ihu rites of the Church of 
England, 

fhy I‘*ir!iamtft(ary TmI wft* Imposed 


Uniformity in force previously to tho 
Statute of Charles JL was tho 1st of 
Elizabeth, c* 2 * whiah incorporate*, hy 
reference* penal clauses in. tho curlier 
Uid&mdty Act of 5 th and Gth Edward 
VI, c, 1* which* again, incorporate 4 by 
reference, alnplr Clarice* in the Uni- 
Jurmity Act of the 2nd and 3d 
Edward YI. c. I* Thpjfl obscure ro 
ferenren wid Lo found to in.i.*ude “ tin? 
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NOTES AND IDLEST HATTONS* 


’if ov Hpp^kluar anything In the 
|cm t dcp^lftg, 03 : despising or 
A of Common Prayer, or of nny- 
therein contained, or any yurt 
U n tho punishment of which, for 

the third offence, if forfeiture of grxwlg 
and chattel and imprisonment for life. 
Among other clauses lnaludod, by re- 
fmvrtce, in the Uniformity Act of 
Charles H., are the compelling atten¬ 
dance at pariah okureho,% and the of¬ 
fences of whoever shall “-willingly and 
wittingly hear or be present at any 
other manner or form, of Common 
Prayer than in mentioned and set forth 
in the Book of Common Prayer, >T pro* 
visitifia which have liccn repealed by 
S ^tutes of Victoria (7 and £ Viet. c. 
102 I 0 and 10 Viet, c, 50), 

Py the 14th section of the Act, it h 
enact nd, ‘rthcit no parson ah all presume 
to ndnrinizfcr th* holy oacramtnt of the 
Lord's Supper, Wore such time as he 
shall be ordained Prient, according to 
the form and manner in and by the 
Book prescribed, unless he have 
formerly been made Priest by episcopal 
ordination, upon pain to forfeit for the 
said offence the sum of 100 L JJ The 
IOC I, penalty -was repealed by the 
Toleration Act of William and Mary* 
The 3th section of the Act con Mined 
the following declaration: «I, A. JE, 
do declare thkt It is not lawful on any 
pretence whatsoever to lake arm- 
against the King 5 and that I do abhor 
that traitorous position of taking arms 
by his authority aguiitH Ida person, or 
against than ihat are commvsriunated 
by him; nmi that 1 will conform to the 
Jvurgy of the Church of England as it is 
now by law established," This declara¬ 
tion was required to he subscribed not 
only by every person In holy orders, l ,t 
also by public and private sehoolmastem, 
who were likewise required to take out 
n license fmn the bishop of the diocese, 
under penalty of three month*' imprison¬ 
ment* The Dctlsritlon, mi far as it 
relates to non-rosi^tance, was abrogatth! 
nt the Revolution (1 W* and M, c. 3). 
The Ifcftm 0 / private tutors continued, 
though latterly a dead letter* till it was 
abolished by a statute of Victoria (9 ami 
it) Viet* c. 53). 

A Declaration, repudiating of the 
Solemn League and Covenant was, by 
Uie Act of Uniformity, to be taken until 
!Un 25th of March Ifif 3 , a period 



allowed for the extinction 0 * 
ters by the course of nature* 

11+ >\ith respect to Ibo p/)'rnTi?rrm — 
e^tpfjrj Of the Act of Uniformity : these 
arc 1st, the Declaration of twrijf and 
consent, to tho Book of Common Fmycr; 
and 2nd, a provision requiring Emil 
copal Ordination .—-Abridged from Atems, 

M The English Constitution in (ho lelnn 
of Charles II.p. £7, &cq, 


C. IMMUNITY OF JURIES. 

previous to tho year 1570, juries 
were frcrpiertly fined if they gave a 
verdict contrary to the dictation, of the 
judge. But in that year, ibis pernicious 
practice was finally abolished by the 
decision of Vaughan, Chief justice of the 
Common Pleas. The Recorder of Lon¬ 
don had set a flue of Id marks upon 
each of tho Jury who hod aoquiU-d tho 
qunkers Pour, and Mc„:l, on an indict¬ 
ment for an unlawful assembly* 
Bushell, the foreman, rcfksci! ;o pay, and 
being committed to prison, obtained his 
writ of Habeas Corpus from the court 
of Common Picas; and on the return 
made, that bo had been committed for 
finding a verdict against full and mani¬ 
fest evidence, and against tho direction 
of tho Court, chief-justice Vaughan held 
tho ground in bo insufficient, and dis¬ 
charged the prisoner. Ersklne, hi his 
famous speech for the Dein of St, 
Asaph, observed that the country was 
almost as much indebted to Bushell, us 
to Hampden in resisting ship-money. 

In earlier times, when juries went 
also witnesses [see p. 151), they wore 
liable fcn be punished by the terrible 
writ of Affamf*! if a second jury, eon- 
listing of 2-1 jurors, found them guilty 
of giving a /also verdict, Th* ancient 
punishment wn<, in such a ra^, xh..t 
the juror* should be deprived G f ^ 
thatr property, bo imprisoned, and be¬ 
come fur ever infamous; j t ,d that the 
plain tiff should be rostered to all be had 
liv-t by reason of the unjust verdict. 
This odious proceeding, though obsolete 
even hi the time of Eltaduth, was nnt 
abolished tnV’tha 5th of ih'Oi-KO IV. 
8co Eallum > « Con "dilu tion 3! History* 

iff. p. 0; Aami, English Constitution 
in the reign of Chirlea IL, p. 270, m-n.' 
Karr's Rlaekattnie, i£L p, - 43 . 3 , 

• dJfiiKtwi, ratr.-d of bk-JsfaH, 





llttfal rclfltim: n« lue J^e House Plot, Obv.: phnreviiT FYUfisa jctv IG33 Tfct 
king ^ Hkcu!** memwed by a hydrs-Jik* modifer, having seven human h#ada 'wlih-fc 
rep™““ ( itu se of the ■uppofr.-d Conspirators : abort, a hand in the cloud* boldine a 

thunderbolt, ° 


CHAPTEE XXV. 


CHARLES lt f CONTINUED. FROM THE PEACE OF NlHKGUEN TO THE 
DEATH OF THE KlKO, A.D. 1G78-1G85, 

§ I . The popish plot. Oatafs narrative, Godfrey's mrafdsr, § 2. Zeal of the 
parliament. Bailee's narrative, Bill for a new tost. § 3 , Accusation vi 
JJ uiby. Bisto] iitioti of Parliament, §4, Trial and execution of Cokmnn 
-!!-■! olhen>, The of Monmouth. § 5. A new parliament, Dauby's 
impeachment, Now wnndL § 6. The Exclusion Bill, Habeas Corpus 
Act, § 7, Prosecutions of papists. Aifiurs of Sopthmd, Murder of 
archbishop Sharpe, § 8. Moal-lnb plot. Whig ahd Tory. § p. "Violence 
*ii iho new jniiiameiit, Kxdurion Bill rejected in the Lords. Trial fund 
eiCijutbo of Lord Stafford . Parliament dissolved, § 10, The new par- 
bam tut .!]>,•,*! val. Turn of the popular feeling. Court prooouUoiu, 
§ 1 i „ 'fj ial of Sliaftftslijry. London and other cities deprived of their 
durian. §1-- Bye House plot. Trial and execution of Lord Russell 
m>\ Algernon Sidney. § 13, Slate of the nation, Monmouth banished, 
§ 34. Marriage of prince George of Itoiunark and the princes Anne, The 
khig's indubu eo and subserviency, His death iuid character, 

5 1,(Tiii; English put-ion, ever .dnee the fatal league with France, 

11ad a uterlamed violent j^alouaiea against the court. Some uyatc- 
Hons thuign was util! sunpeoied in every enterprise and profusion. 
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Arbitrary power and popery were apprehended as the scope of all 
projects* Each breath or rumour made the people start with 
anxiety: their enemies, they thought, were in their very bosom, and 
had gotten possession of their sovereign's confidence. While in this 
timorous, jealous disposition, the cry of a pbt all on a sudden struck 
their ears. They were wakened from their slumber, and, like men 
affrighted and in the dark, took every figure for :i f| cl re. The 
terror of each man became the source of terror to another* And a 
universal panic being diffused, season, and argument, and common 
sense, and common humanity, lost all influence over them. From 
this disposition of men's minds we are to account for the progress of 
the popish plot, and the credit given to it ; ail event which would 
Otherwise appear prodigious and Altogether inexplicabkO On the 
12th of August, 1873, one Kirby, a chemist, accosted tfte king as 
be was walking in the park: Sn\ n said he, 11 keep within the 
c «iTQ])anv : your enemke have a design upon your liie ; and you 
niay be shot in this very wrdk. 3J being asked the re:moo, of those 
strango speeches, ho said, that two men, called Grove and Pickering, 
bad engaged to shoot the id rig, and sir George Wak, rmm, the 
queen’s physician, to prison him. This intelligence, bo added, had 
l.rien communicated to him by Er. Tenge, whom, if permitted, ho 
would introduce to bis majesty* Ton o was rector of St* hi lobari’#. 
Wood-street; a mail, active, restless, full of projects, void of under¬ 
standing. He brought paper® to tha king, which oea tamed informa¬ 
tion of a plot, and were digested into 43 article*. Tongs said that 
they had been secretly thrust under his door, and that, though la 
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he did not certainly know, who was the author, 
j credit to the story, but the duke of York, hearing 
^ i—Jesuits, and even his own confessor, hod beau accused, 
''^'dSPMirous that a thorough inquiry should be made by the council 
into the pretended conspiracy, Kirby and Tonge were inquired 
after, imd were now found to he living in close connexion with 
Titus Oates, the person who was said to have conveyed the fi^t 
intelligence to Tonge, Oates was a man of Infamous character. He 
had been originally an anabaptist, had Income a clergyman of the 
established church at the Restoration, and subsequently went 
abroad, pretending to be a convert to Romanism, He had been 
expelled from the English college at St, Omer, where be had become 
acquainted with the names of the leading Romanists, As this man 
expected more encouragement from the public than from the king 
or bis ministers, he thought proper, before he was presented to the 
council, to go with his two companions to sir Edmondsbury Godfrey 
a noted and active justice of peace, and to give evidence before him 
of the conspiracy. The main articles of this wonderful intelligence 
were, that the pope had delegated the sovereignty of Great Britain to 
the Jesuit< who had proceeded to name a government and fill up 
the dignities of the church ; that the king, whom they named £t the 
Black Bastard,” was to be put to death as a heretic; that Eero la 
Chaise, the celebrated confo or of Louis XI V„ hod remitted 10,0007. 
to London, as a reward for the king’s assassination, and other foreign 
ecclesiastics had offered further sums ; that London was to be fried 
in several places by menus of fire-balls, which they called Tcwke^ 
bury mustard-pills; the protestanta wore to be massacred all over 
the kingdom ; the crown was to be offered to the duke on condition 
of bis receiving it as a gift from the pope, and utterly extirpating 
the protestant religion : if he refused these conditions, he himself 
was immediately to be poisoned or assassinat' d. To pot James 
mast < 70 —according to the expression ascribed by Oates to the 
Jesuits. 


Oates, when examined lie fore the council, betrayed his impostures 
5;j flic grossest manner. While m Spain, be bad been carried, he 
said, to Bon John, who promised great assistance to the execution 
of t] m■ catholic designs. The king asked him what sort of a man 
Don John was : be answered, a tall lean man-—directly contrary to 
truth, aa the king well knew* Be totally mistook the situation of 
the Jfc.li: ’.' edtqgs at Paris, and failed to identify persons whom he 
pretended to know. 


Kotivi fcbstftnding these objections, flic violent animosity which 
hid been excited against the catholics in general made the public 
a wallow the grossest absurdities when they accompanied an uccusa- 
tbm of (hose religionists 1 and the more diabolical any contrivance 
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ZEAL OF THE PARLIAMENT, 

the better it suited tie tremendous idea entertain 
1 1 i f -. /Danbyj likewise, who stood in opposition to the Fve 
interest at court, was willing to encourage every ^ 
might servo to discredit that party. By his suggestion a 
warrant was signed for arresting Coleman, who had been secretary 
to the late dnchess of York, and whom Oates had implicated in his 
evidence. Golem an 1 ® papers were seized, among which were copies 
of letters to Ffrre la Chaise and other eminent, foreign catholics. 
These did indeed betray a scheme for the conversion of the nation 
to popery; but instead of the king being murdered, he was to h. 
bribed by the king of France, and the design was altogether different 
from Oates’s pretended discovery. Yet his plot and Coleman’s were 
universally confounded together : and the evidence of the latter 
being unquestionable, the belief of the former, aided by the passions 
of hatred and of terror, took possession of the whole people. The 
murder of Godfrey completed the general delusion. The body ol 
this magistrate wa® found lying in a ditch at Primrose-hill: the 
marks of strangling were thought to appear about his neck, and 
some contusions on his breast: lii$ own sword was sticking in the 
body: he had rings on his fingers, and money in his pocket i it was 
tli ere fore inferred that lie had not fallen into the hands of robbers, 
Without further reasoning, the cry rose that ho had en assassi¬ 
nated by the papists, on account of his taking Oates’s evidence. The 
dead body of Godfrey was carried into the city, attended by vast 
multitudes. The funeral pomp was celebrated with great parade. 
Yet the murder of Godfrey, in all likelihood, had no connexion, one 
way or other, with the popish plot; and, as he was a melancholy 
man, there is some reason, notwithstanding the pretended appear¬ 
ances to the contrary, to suspect that ho tell by his own hands. 

§ 2, When the parliament met (Oct, 21) Dauby, who hated the 
catholics, and courted popularity, opened the matter in the House id 
Peers, The king was extremely displeased with this temerity, and 
told his minister that he had given live parliament a handle to min 
himself, and that ho would surely live to repent it. Dauby hno 
afterwards sufficient reason to applaud the sagadty of Ms master. 
The cry of the plot was immediately echoed from one House to the 
other. The authority ul parliament gave Emotion to that fury with 
winch the people were already agitated, A solemn fast was ap¬ 
pointed : addresses were voted lor the removal of popish recusants from 
I i’-ndon, and for appointing thq train-bands of London and 
minster t0 be iu readiness. The catholic lords Powys, Stafford, 
Ar.mdcl Petra, and Belaayee, were committed to the Tower, and were 
ewn a fte r impeached for high treason. And both Houses after 
hem-in* Oates’s evidence, voted that there bad V--v u, and still is, a 
damnable and Idlish plot, Oates though an infamous vffl*ln, was 
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nc applauded, caressed, and called the saviour of 
/wits recommended by the parliament to the king; vjas 
Whitehall, protected by guards, and encouraged by a pen- 
f2Q0h a-year, It wits not long before such bountiful encou¬ 
ragement brought foyth a new witness? William Bedloe? a man, if 
possible, more infamous than Oates, When Ire appeared before the 
council, lie gave intelligence of Godfrey’s murder only, which, he 
said, liad been perpetrated in Somerset-house, where the queen 
lived, by papists, soinp of them servants in her family, lie at first 
pretended ignorance of Oates’s plot; but afterwards gave a narrative 
of it, making it to tally, as well as lie could, with that of Gates, 
which had been published. But that lie might make him .self 
acceptable by new matter, he added some absurd circumstances of 
vast mvnsioDs projected by France and Spain. Lord Carving Ion 
and Lord Bnidenel? with all the other persons mentioned by Bcdloe, 
sts concerned in the conspiracy, were immediately committed to cus¬ 
tody by the parliament. 

The king, though he scrupled not, wnerever he could speak 
freely, to throw the highest ridicule on the plot, and on all who 
believed it, yet found it necessaty to adopt the popular opinion. In 
his sp-cech to both Houses, ho told them that, provided the right of 
succession were preserved, ho would consent to any laws for re¬ 
straining a popish successor : exhorted them to think of effectual 
means for tire conviction of popish recusants; and highly praised 
the duty and loyalty of all Ids subjects who had discovered such 
[ratio u& concern for his safety. 

f A bill tor a P ablia menu'a as Je&t passed the Com mons\witltout 
much opposition ; but in the upper House the duke of Yorf moved, 
that an exception might be admitted in his favour. With great 
earnestness, and even with tears in his eves, be told them, that he 
v as now to cast himself on their kindness, in the greatest concern 
which he could have in the world; and he protested, that what¬ 
ever his religion might be, it should only bo a private thing between 
God and bis own sofil, find never should appear in his public wii- 
duct. No t wi tbs lauding this strong effort, in so important a point, 
lie prevailed only by two voices. - By this bill no peer or member 
of the Jiuuse of Commons could sit or veto without making a de¬ 
claration repudiating the doctrine of tranBubstantiation, the adoration 
of thu Virgin, and the sacrifice of the Mass. Thus all Homan 
catholics were excluded from both houses -of Parliament till the 
repeal of this act in the reign of George IV.* / 

Encouraged by this general fury Oates and Bed loo were now so 
audacious m to accuse the queen herself of entering into the design 
against the life of her husband. Tho Commons, in in address to 
* Sea Notes and IIlustrations, p 4B6* 
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tkm^Jgave countenance to tiiis scandalous arausation ; b 1 
/Wild not be prevailed with to join in the address* Ch^rf 
generosity to protect Ins injured consort. u They think,** 
lie, “ I have a mind to a new wife ; but for all that, I will net 
acc an innocent woman abused,” 

§ 3, The present ferment and credulity of the nation engaged 
even persons of rank and condition to become informers, Montague, 
tiie king’s ambassador at Paris, without obtaining or asking the 
king’s leave, suddenly came over to England, Charles, suspecting 
ids intention* ordered his papers to be seized ; but Montague had 
taken earc to secrete two papers, which he laid before the II on so of 
Commons. Quo was a letter from the treasurer Dauby, written 
during the negotiations at Nimeguen. Montague was there directed 
to make a demand of money from Franco j or, in other words, the 
king way willing secretly to sell his good offices to Louis, contrary 
to the general interests of the confederates, and even to those of his 
own kingdoms, Dan by was so Unwilling to engage in this negoti¬ 
ation, that the king, to satisfy him, subjoined, with his own hand, 
these words : “This letter is writ by my order, C* TL* Ihe Com¬ 
mons were inflamed with tins intelligence against Dauby, and 
immediately voted an impeachment of high treason against that 
minister. Dauby made it appear to the House of Lords, not only 
that Montague, the informer against him, had all along promoted 
the meney-neguciations with France, but thatho himsd t wan ever 
extremely averse to the interests of that crown, which he teemed 
pernicious to his master and to his country. r ‘ he IVwa plainly saw 
that Dauby’s crime fell not under the Statute of Edward III., and 
could not "subject him to the penalties annexed to treason^ They 
refused, therefore, to commit him; the Commons i a isted on their 
demand ; and a great contest was likely to arise, when the king 
prorogued, and then dissolved ihe parliament (dim* 24, 1679). 
Thun came to an end the parliament which had sat during the 
whole course of this reign. Being dedud during the joy and ^ fes¬ 
tivity of the restoration, it consisted almost entirely of royalists, 
who were disposed to support the crown by all the libomlity which 
the habits of that age would permit. Alarmed by the nllienee with 
France, they gradually withdrew tlidr confidence from the king, 
and finding him still to persevere in a foreign interest, they pr¬ 
eceded to discover symptoms of the most refractory and most jederns 
disposition. The popish plot pushed them beyond all bounds of 
moderation ; and before their dissolution they seemed to U trading 
fast in the footsteps of th© last long parliament, on whose conduct 
they throw at first such violent blame. 

§ i. During the sitting of the parliament, and after m proroga¬ 
tion and dissolution, the trials of the pretended criminaL \ ere 
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fed is| and the courts of judicature, places winch, if" posl 

kept more pure from injustice than even naticumi 
themselves, were strongly infected with the same par 
[ bigoted prejudices, Coleman, the most obnoxious of the 
conspirators, was first brought to his trial. His letters were pro¬ 
duced, Oates and Bedloe deposed against him, and he was con¬ 
demned and executed, persisting to the last in the strongest pro* 
testations of innocence. The same fate attended Grove, Pickering, 
and Father Ireland, who, it is pretended, had signed* together with 
50 Jesuits, the great resolution of murdering the king* All these 
men, before their arraignment, were condemned in the opinion of 
the judges, jury, and spectators ■ and to bo a Jesuit, or even a 
catholic, was of itself a sufficient proof of guilt. 

Bedloe still remained a single evidence against the persons accused 
of Godfrey's murder ; but at last means were found to complete 
the legal evidence. One Prance, a silversmith and a catholic, had 
been accused by Bodice of being an accomplice in the murder; and 
upon his denial, being thrown into prison, loaded with heavy irons, 
and confined to the condemned hole, a place cold, dark, and full of 
nastiness, was at length wrought upon, by terrors and sufferings, to 
make a confession. Upon his evidence three servants of tire queen 
were condemned and executed for the murder. 


As the army could neither be kepi up, nor disbanded, without 
money, the king found himself obliged to summon a new parlia¬ 
ment. The popish plot had a great influence upon the elections, 
and in spite of the exertions of tho government, nil the zealots of 
the former parliament were re-chosen : new ones Were added : and 


it was apprehended that the new representatives would, if possible, 
exceed the old, in their refractory opposition to the court, and 
furious persecution of the catholics. The king wag alarmed, when 
lie saw so dreadful a tempest arise from such small and unaccount¬ 
able beginnings. In order to gratify and appease his people and 
parliament, be desired the duke to withdraw beyond sea, that no 
further suspicion might remain of the influence of popish counsels. 
The duke complied, and retired lo Brussels; but first required an 
order, signed by the king, lest his absenting himself should be 
interpreted as a proof of fear or of guilt. Ho also desired that his 
brother should satisfy him, as well as the public, by a <h dararion 
of the illegitimacy of the duke of Monmouth. That person was 
the king s natural son by Lucy Walters, and l>om about ten years 
before the restoration, i [e possessed all the qualities which could 
engage the affections of the populace; r dialing'.risked valour, an 
a (Table address, a thoughtless generosity, a graceful person. But 
his capacity *wi.s mean ; his temper pliant i Eu that notwithstanding 
his groat jxjpuhuiiy* lie had never been dangerous, had he iu»* 




DAKBTS IMPEACHMENT, 

'/resigned himself to the guidance of Shaftesbury, a 1 
jestlcss temper, such subtle wit, and such abandoned | _ 
'That daring politician had flattered Monmouth with the 
opes of succeeding to the crown. The story of a contract ol 
marriage parsed between the king mid Mon mouth's mother, and 
secretly kept in a certain black box t had been industriously spread 
abroad, and was greedily received by the multitude, 

§ 5, The new parliament assembled March G, 1G7D, The refrac¬ 
tory humour of the lower House appeared in the first step which 
they took. It had ever been usual for the Commons, in the election 
of their speaker, to consult the inclinations of the sovereign, and 
even the long parliament in 1041 had not thought proper to depart 
from so established a custom. The king now desired that the choice 
should fall on sir Thomas Meres; hut Seymour, speaker to the last 
parliament, was instantly called to the chair by a vote which seemed 
unanimous. The king, when Seymour was presented to him for his 
approbation, rejected him, and ordered the Commons to proceed to a 
now choice. A great contest ensued, till by way of compromise it was 
agreed to set aside both candidates. Gregory, a lawyer, was chosen; 
and the election was ratified by the king. It baa ever since been 
understood that the choice of the speaker lies in the House, but that 
the king retains tho power of rejecting any person disagreeable to Mm, 
The impeachment of Dauby was revived. The king had beforehand 
taken the precaution to grant a pardon to Danby ; and, in order to 
screen the chancellor from all attacks by the Commons, he had taken 
the great seal Into his own hands, and had himself affixed it to the 
parchment. But the Commons maintained that no pardon of the 
crown could be pleaded in bar of an impeachment, thorn-h the pre¬ 
rogative of mercy bad hitherto been understood fo be altogether un¬ 
limited in the king? and James had remitted the sentence on Lord 
Bacon. On the other band, if such a principle were allowed, there 
was an end of the pretended responsibility of the adviscra of the 
crown, and any minister might set the parliament at defiance,* The 
Commons insisted, and the Peers ordered Danby to be taken into 
custody. Danby absconded ; but a bill having been passed hr Mi 
attainder in default of his appearance, he surrendered, and was im¬ 
mediately committed to the Tower, 

I>] order to allay the jealousy fit splayed by the parliament and 
people, the king, by the advice f sir William Temple, laid the plan 

nf a new privy council, without whose advice he deck red Mir^elf 
determined for the future to take no measure of importance. This 

+ jj^ s question was not finally ik-eided till the Ad of Settlement in 1701 
CIS Will, IIS - c* 2), which provide that no pudaa under th* Great Seal chh 
tie pleaded in bar of an irapc&chmait ef die Coaimatss “"ffallwif Const. IU$t., 
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lo consist of 30 persons ; 15 of the chief officer J 
•fa to be continued \ and the other half'was to he comp 
Vmm of character*^ detached from the court, or of thosc^ 1 
*S§ed chief credit in both Houses, The earl of Essex, a noble¬ 
man of the popular party, was created treasurer in the room of 
Dauby ; the earl of Sunderland, a man of intrigue and capacity, was 
made secretary of state ; viscount Halifax, a fine genius, posseted of 
learning, eloquence, industry, but subject to inquietude and fond of 
refinements, was admitted into the council. These three, together 
with Temple, who often joined them, though he kept himself more 
detached from public business, formed a kind of cabinet council, 
from which all affairs received their first digestion. Shaftesbury waa 
made president of the council, contrary to the advice of Temple, who 
foretold the consequence of admitting a man of so dangerous a cha¬ 
racter into any part of the public administration. 

§6. As Temple foresaw, it j soaped, Shaftesbury, finding that 
he possessed no more than the appearance of court favour, was re¬ 
solved still to adhere to the popular party, hv whose attachment he 
enjoyed an undisputed superiority in the lower House, and possessed 
threat influence in the other* By his advice the celebrated Exclusion 
Bill was brought, into parliament-, the object of which was to exclude 
the duke of York from the succession to the throne* It was carried 
by a majority ol 79 voles in the House of Commons, but its further 
^progress was stopped by the dissolution of parliament. (May 27}. 
i Before its dissolution, the king had, though reluctantly, given his 
'-consent to the Habeas Corpus Act, for the enactment of which this 
parliament is entitled to the gratitude of posterity. The great charier 
had provided against arbitrary imprisonment, and the petition of 
right renewed and rx tended the principle- but some provisions were 
still wanting to render it complete, and prevent all evasion or delay 
from ministers and judges. By the act of Jutbms corpus it is pro* 
Mbited to send anyone to a prison beyond sea - no judge, under 
severe penalties, must refuse to any prisoner a writ of habeas corpus, 
by which the gaoler was directed to produce in court the body of the 
pj ixoner (whence the writ had its name), and to certify the cause of 
hk detainer and imprisonment; every prisoner must be indicted the 
first term after his commitment, and brought to trial in the subse¬ 
quent term ; and no mac, after beingsCnlarged by order of court, can 
be recommitted for the same offence,* 

§ 7 But even during the recess of parliament there was no inter¬ 
ruption to I he prosecution «.T the catholics accused of the plot* 
W hi tebi cad, provincial of the Jesuits* Mid four other® of tho earn a 
orihj, were c iidemjied and executed. Langborne, an eminent 
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■ whom all the concerns of the Jesuits were manage C. 
ctim. Oates and Bcdloc, as in the former coses, were! 

■sscs against liien. When the verdict was giver 
er, tlto spectators expressed their savage joy by loud ac¬ 
clamations. So high indeed had the popular rage mounted, that 
the witnesses for this unhappy man, on approaching the court, were 
almost tom in pieces by the rabble. The first check which tlio in¬ 
formers received was on the trial of sir George Wakemrm, the queen's 
physician, whom they accused of an intention to poison the king, 
Oates, on his examination before the council, had said that he knew 
nothing against sir George l yet on the trial, positively deposed to 
his guilt. The chief justice himself, who had hitherto favoured the 
witnesses, gave a favourable charge to the jury ; for which t kites and 
Bed toe had the assurance to attack him to his face, and even to 
license him of partiality before the council. 

During these transactious, serious disturbances occurred in Scot¬ 
land. Lauderdale had ruled that country with great severity, and an 
incident at last happened which brought on an mearrectioin The 
covenanters were much enraged against Sharpe, the primate, whom 
they considered as an apostate from their principles, and whom they 
experienced lobe an unrelenting persecutor of all those who dissented 
from the established worship. A body of them falling in with Mia 
by accident on the road near St. Andrews, dragged him from his 
coach ; tore him from the arms of Ins daughter, who interposed with 
cries and tears; and piercing him with redoubled wounds* left him 
dead on the spot, and immediately dispersed themselves (May 3). 
This atrocious action served the ministry as a prole nee fur a more 
violent persecution, The officcrs quartcred in the west received strict 
Orders to find out and disperse all cun vent ides ; and for that r a. sou the 
covenanters, instead of meeting in small bodies, were obliged to cele¬ 
brate Heir worship in numerous assemblies, and to bring arms for 
thtir security. Graham of Cl&vcrhouso having attacked, a great con¬ 
venticle at Drum clog, near LoudOn-hill, was repulsed with rue los,> 
of 30 men. The covenanters, Ending that they were unwarily in¬ 
volved in such deep guilt, pushed on to Glasgow, made themselves 
masters of that city, dispossessed the < stablish -d clergy, and issued 
proclamations, In which they declared that they fought against the 
king** supremacy, against popery and prelacy, and against a popish 
successor, But though they succeeded in raising au army of £OOQ 
men they were soon dispersed by Monmouth,-whom the king Lid 
Bonfc againL them, at the battle of Bothwdl Bridge (June 22), In 
eon sequence of an illness of the king, the duke of York returned to 
England, and shortly afterwards went down to tk Miami as lord high 
commissioner, where he was guilty of the most atrocious enieUl-r 
upon the covenantors* He sometimes assisted at their torture, an 1 
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tb tranquillity, as if be were considering some c 1 



ho plan of government recommended by Temple was rimv 
Shaftesbury was dismissed from the presidency of the 
council, and became more violent than ever in his opposition to tbo 
court. Esses: also quitted the ministry, and joined the opposition. 
Temple withdrew to his books and his gardens. But Halifax and 
Sunderland still con tinned in office ; and the ministry was recruited 
by two new men who afterwards played a conspicuous part in public 
life. These were Lawrence Hyde, the second son of the chan¬ 
cellor Clarendon, who succeeded Essex at the treasury, and Sidney 
Godolphin, 

It was the favour and countenance of the parliament which had 
chiefly encouraged the rumour of plots ; but the nation had got 
so much into that vein of credulity, and every necessitous villain 


was so much incited by the success of Oates and Bedloe, that even 
during the prorogation the people were* not allowed to remain in 
tranquillity. There was one Dangerficld, a fellow who bad been 


burned in the hand for crimes, transported, whipped, pilloried four 
times, fined for cheats, outlawed for felony, convicted of coining, and 
exposed to all the public infamy which the laws could inflict on the 
basest and most shameful enormities. The cr dulity of the people, 
and the humour of the times, enabled even this man to become a 
person of consequence. He was the author of a new incident called 
the Twpul-iiib plot*, from the place where some papers relating to it 
were found. The bottom of this affair it is difficult, and not very 
material, to discover. It only appears that Danger field, under pro- 
fence of betraying the conspiracies of the presbyterians, had been 
countenanced by some catholics of condition, and had even been ad¬ 


mitted to the duke's presence and the king’s; and that, under pre- 
’ence of revealing new popish plots, he bad obtained access to Shaftes¬ 
bury and some of the popular lenders. Which side he intended to 
cheat is uncertain, or whether ho did not rather mean to cheat both ; 
but he soon found that the belief of the nation was more open to a 
popish than a preshyteriau plot, and he resolved to strike in with the 
prevailing humour ; but though no weight couhl laid on ids testi¬ 
mony, great clamour was raised, as if the court, by way of retalia¬ 
tion, had intended to load the presby tori ana with the guilt of a false 


conspiracy. 

The country was in a state of the wildest excitement with the 
elections. Every means was used, every nerve was strained, by the 
two parties. The duke of Monmouth, whom the king bad scut 
abroad through the influence of the duke of Ynrk, returned to Eng¬ 
land, and made a triumphant procession through many parts of the 
kingdom, i>:f remely caressed and admired by the people. The people 




VIOLENCE OF THE NEW PAEL! AMENT* 

for the Exclusion BitL The elections went agail, 
and the king, seeing it hopeless to obtain a majority y 
wnnKona, prorogued the pai^ament on the very day it should have 
met \ and afterwards* by repeated prorogation^ prevented its assjam- 
bli n 2 for a twelvemonth* Notwithstan ding a menacing proclamation 
from"the kin*, petitions came from all parte, earnestly insisting on a 
session of parliament. The danger of popery, and the terrors of the 
plot, were never forgotten in any of these addresses. The king was 
obliged to encounter them by popular applications of a contrary ten¬ 
dency. Wherever the church and court party prevailed, addresses 
were framed, containing expressions of the highest regard to Ids 
majesty, tho most entire acquiescence in his wisdom, the most dutiful 
submission to his prerogative, and the deepest abhorrence of those 
who endeavoured to encroach upon it, by prescribing to him any time 
for assembling the parliament* Tims the nation came to be distin¬ 
guished into petitioners and abhorrers, Besides these appellations, 
winch were soon forgotten, this year is remarkable for being tho 
epoch of the well-known epithets of whig- and tout. The court 
party reproached their antagonists with their affinity to the fanatical 
conventiders in Scotland, who were known by the name of Whigs; 
tiio country party found a resemblance between tho courtiers and 
the popish banditti in Ireland, to whom tho appellation of Tory was 
affixed; and after this manner, these foolish terms of reproach earno 
into public and general use. 

£n order still to keep alive the zeal against popery, the earl of 
Shaftesbury appeared in Westminster hall, attended by several per- 
sons of distinction, and presented to the grand jury of Middlesex 
reasons for indicting the duke of York as a popish recusant. Yv hilo 
die jury wet deliberating on this extraordinary presentment, tho 
chief justice sent for them, and suddenly, ever somewhat inegu** 
lady, dismissed them. Shaftesbury however obtained his end by 
showing to all his followers the desperate resolution which he had 
embraced, never to admit of any accommodation with the duke* 

§ 9, The king at length < peoed the parliament (Oct. 21, 1GS0) with 
a speech containing many mollifying expressions; but the Commons 
displayed tho most violent and refractory disposition. Great nurnb ra 
of the fibborrere, from all parts of England, wore seised by their order; 

renewed the vote of tho former parliament, which affirmed 
tho reality of the horrid popish plot. The whole tribe of informers 
they applauded and rewarded ; and their testimony, however frivolous 
or absurd met with a favourable reception j the king was applies, to 
in their behalf for pensions and pardons; and Dr. Tonge waa recom¬ 
mended for the first considcrablo church preferment which should 
become vacant, So much were the popular loaners determined to 
carry matters to extremities* that in hm than a week after the com- 
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sit of the session* a motion was made for again briiv 
aion Bill, and a committee was appointed for that pm 
ary and many considerable men of the party had rcii 
; irreconcileable with the duke, and could fmd their safety 
no way but in his ruin. Monmouth’s fiends hoped that the exclu¬ 
sion of that priheo would make way for their patron; and the 
country party expected that the king would at last be obliged to 
yield to tlielr demand. Though he had withdrawn bis countenance 
from Monmouth, he was known secretly to retain a great affection 
for him. On no occasion had he ever been found to persist obsti¬ 
nately against difficulties and importunity; and as bis beloved 
mistress, the duchess of Portsmouth, had been engaged to unite 
herself with the popular party, this incident was regarded as a 
favourable prognostic of {heir success. Sunderland, secretary of 
state, who had linked his interest with that of the duchess, bad con¬ 
curred in the same measure. The debates were carried on with great 
violence ok both sides. On the House of Commons the bill passed 
by a great majority. In tnc House of Petrs the contest was violent* 
Shaftesbury, Sunderland, and Essex argued for It; Halifax chiefly 
condui ; . d the debate against it, and displayed an extent of capacity, 
and a force of eloquence, which, Imd never been surpassed in that 
assembly* J I ho king was present during the whole debate, which 
was prolonged till XI at night* The bill was thrown out by a con¬ 
siderable majority. The Commons discovered much ill humour 
at this discppoiutntent. r ihc impeachment of the catholic lords 
in the Tower was revived ; and as viscount Stafford, from his ago, 
infirmities and narrow capacity, was deemed the least capable of 
defending himself, it was determined to make him the first victim, 
that his condemnation might pave the way for a sentence against 
the rc:'t. The witnesses produced against the prisoner were Oates, 
Vu id.de, and T urber vt 1 lo* 'J li# prison e r made a be t ter dv fento tha ia 
was expected either by his friends or his enemies. With a simplicity 
and tenderness more pc rsuusive than the greatest oratory, he still 
made protestations of his innocence, and could not forbear, every 
moment, expressing ifckroost lively surprise and indignation at the 
audacious impudence of the witnesses. The Peers, after a solemn 
(rial of ah? days, gave sentences against him by a majority of :M. 
Stafford received with resignation the fatal verdict. “ God’s holy 
name lx; prated ! “ was the only exclamation which he uttered. On 
tin! day of his execution, the i ^pulace, who had exulted at Staffordb 
trial and condemnation, were melted into tears at the sight of that 
tender fortitude which shone forth in each feature, and motion, and 
accent of thin aged noble. Their profound silence was only it-lev- 
ropted by r ighs and groans. With difficulty they found speech 
assent to thoac protestations of innocence which ho frequently r<^ 
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\Vo believe you, my lord ! n “ God bless you, my 


Oppressions* with a fullering accent, flowed from them 
J ' J ■ ■**- - C,™»,**lnr M wiico he 


i ■J*-’-** 1 ’r ’ J - X 

[oner himself was touched with symi^thy, 



u J ic 1X0 w ith an intent to strike the fatal blow, and aa o!len felt 
his resolution to fail ldm, A deep sigh was heard to accompany his 
last effort, wliieh laid Stafford for over at rest. All the spectators 
seemed to Vet l the blow; and when the head was held up to them 
with the usual cry, 14 This is the head of a traitor!” no clamour of 
assent was uttered. Pity, remorse, and astonishment, had taken 
possession or every heart, and displayed itseli in every countenance 
(Oco. 23). This was tlio last blood which was shed on account of the 
popish plot. The execution of Stafford gratified the prejudices of 
the country party, but it contributed nothing to their power and 
security: on the contrary, by exciting commiseration, it tended still 
further to increase that disbelief of the whole plot which began now 
to prevail. As the violence of the Commons still continued, the king 
soon afterward* prorogued and then dissolved the parliament (Jan. 


10, 1081). 

§ 10 J A new parliament was summoned in the spring \ and in 
order ti remove it from the influence of the factious citizens, it v.uj 
appointed to meet at Oxford (March 21, 10S1). The lenders of the 
exclusionists came, attended not only by their servants hut by 
numerous bands of their partisans. The four city members in ['ar¬ 
ticular were followed In great multitudes, wearing ribbons, in which 
were woven those words, No pojKi'y 1 no slavery} The king had 
his guards regularly mustered t Ms party likewise endeavoured to 
make a show of their strength : and on l he whole, fl assembly at 
Oxford rather bom the appearance of a tumultuous Polish dim, than 
of a regular English parliament, 

The Commons were not overawed by the magisterial air of the 
king's speech, who addressed them in ft more authoritative manner 
than usual. Thev consisted almost entirely of the same members 
they chose the same speaker; and they instantly fell info the ? imo 
measures, the impeachment of Dauby, the inquiry ooo the ;-oplsi. 
plot, and the bill of exclusion. So violent wore they on this last 
krtiHij, that, though one of the king's minister# proposed that the duke 
4 hould be banished, during life, 500 mites from Kngl.o d, and that on 
the kind's demise the next heir Bhpuldbeconstituted regent wil 
power, even this expedient, wl n h left the duke only rite hare title cf 
kin:>, could not obtnii i the at mu lion of rl,e ITousc, _ The pen i i -a■ - 
poimments of the country party, and the opposition made b\ the 
court, had only rendered them more nuhrd, more haughty, and more 
dek-nlined. No method but M.eir own uf excluding the duke amid 
give them any satisfaction. As there were no hop*-a of a compro- 
Charles agftia disked the parliament, after it had sat only 





pn Afe. This rigorous measure, though it might hare 
keen/excited such astonishment in the country party as de] 


iptM spirit and reduced them to absolute despair. They wen? 
He, though too late, that the king had finally taken his rcso- 
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lutien, and was determined to endure any extremity rather than 
submit to those terms which they had resolved to impose upon him. 
They found that he had patiently waited till a flairs should come to 
full maturity; and having now engaged a national party on his 
side, had boldly set his enemies at defiance. Tiro violences of the 
exdusionists wore everywhere exclaimed against and aggravated, 
and even the reality of the plot, that great engine of their authority, 
was openly called in question. The clergy especially were busy in 
this great revolution : they represented all their antagonists as 
.sectaries and republicans, and rejoiced in escaping those perils 
which they believed to have been banging over them* Principles 
the most opposite to civil liberty were everywhere enforced From the 
pulpit and adopted in numerous addresses. The whole gang of 
spies, witnesses, informers, suborners, who had so long been sup¬ 
ported and encouraged by the leading patriots, finding now that the 
king wins entirely master, turned short upon their old patrons, and 
offered their service to the minis ters. To the disgrace of the court 
anti of the age, they were received with hearty welcome, ami their 
testimony, or rather perjury, made use of in order to commit legal 
murder upon the opposite party. no College, a London joiner, 
who had become extremely noted for his zeal against popery, and 
who had been in Oxford, anued with sword and pistol, during the 
sitting of the parliament, was indicted in that city as iHung con¬ 
cerned in a 3piracy. The witnesses produced against him were 
Dugdale, Tnrberville, Haynes, Smith, men who had before given 
evidence against the catholics, and whom the jury, for that very 
reason* regarded os tbo most perjured villains. College defended 
himself with courage, capacity, and presence of mind; yet did the 
jury, consisting entirely of royalists, after half an four's delibera¬ 
tion, bring in a verdict against Mm; and the inhuman spectators 
received the verdict with a about of applause. Thus, the two par- 
ties, actuated by mutual rage, but cooped up within the narrow 
'[mils of the law, levelled with poisoned daggers tile most deadly 
blows against each other's breast, and buried in their factious divi¬ 
sions all regard to truth, honour, and humanity, h 

§11. The court now aimed thdr next blow at Shaftesbury i sud 
Turbervilk, Smith, and others gave information of high treason 
against their former patron. Shaftesbury was committed to prison» 
and Ma indictment was presented 10 the grand jury j but the tHcriffa 
of London were engaged deeply in thu country party* and they took 
can; to name a jury devoted to the same cause. As far as swearing 
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;I jthe treason wai clearly proved against Shaftosbu! 
clearlv as to merit uo kind of credit or attention, 
ceder of a party, inured from his early youth to tactic] 

_j^ to cabals and conspiracies, was represented as opening 

witboutVeservo bis treasonable intentions to these obscure banditti, 
and throwing out, such violent and outrageous reproaches upon the 
tW *3 none but men of low education, like themselves, could bo 
supposed? to employ. The grand jury rejected tho indictment, and 
th© people who attended the hall testified their joy by the loudest 
acclamations, which were echoed throughout the whole city C^u\. 
21, 1GS1). 



&teda) struck In coramemtJTftllon of Eho acquittal of Lhc carl of Snan^foirT, Obv. 
A»roNio raviin dk siunESSVftr. Rum. to right, latahvh; n view cf 

1a:U tkin, wlUt die sun appearing from boUnd a clouJ; boJow, 24 kov, IC^l- 


About the same time the earl of Argyll was condemned in Scot- 
laud of high treason, at tho instance uf the duke of York, for 
losing to take an absurd and contradictory test without a qmdifi" 
Nation, He escaped from prison and succeeded in reaching Holland ; 
but his estate was confiscated and his arms reversed and tom. 

In the following year (H5S2) the duke of York y ! a visit to 
England, Ilia credit was frreafc ut court. Though neither so much 
boku.o] nor esteemed as the king, he was more dreaded ; and thence 
un attendance more exact, as well as a submission more obsequious, 
wim j, a y i 0 him. Cluudes, however, who loved to maintain n 
balance in Ms councils, still supported Halifax* whom he created a 
hir ^qcm, aud made privy seal, though ever iu opposition to the 
dtiko. This man, who possessed the finest genius and most extern* 
8 *yo capacity of all employed in public aflhirs during the present 
Tii k '\ maintained a species of neutrality between the parties, and 
*** esteemed the head of that small body known by the dtuen ma* 
tiun of Trimmers, SunderLand, who had promoted the exclusion 
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jwho bad been displaced on tlmt account, was ^ 

't x /clukc's consent, brought into the administration. H}> 
^4rl Of Rochester, was first commissioner of the treasii 
maa entirely in the duke's interests. In this year; $be court 
obtained the support of the mayor and sheriffs of the city of 
London, anil hence could reckon upon obtaining juries subservient 
to its views. But though the court had obtained so great a victory 
in the city it was not quite decisive; and Ore contest might be 
renewed everv" year at the election of magistrates* An important 
project therefore was formed, not only to make tlic king master of 
tho city, hut by that precedent to gain him uncontrolled influence in 
all the corporations in England. A writ of quo warm* to was issued 
the city; that is, an inquiry into the validity of its charter. 11 
was pretended that the city had forfeited ell its privileges because the 
nwnstmtes bad imposed a small toll on goods brought to market, in 


order to defray the expense of rebuilding the market after the fire, 
and because in the year 1670 they had addressed the king against 
the prorogation of parliament in terms which were pretended to con* 
tain a scandalous reflection on the king and his measures* The case 
of the crown evidently rested not on law, but reasons of state ; yet the 
judges condemned the city. The office of judge was at that time 
hdd during pleasure ; and it was imp risible that any cause, where 
the court bent its force, could ever be carried against it* After 


jicntencc was pronoun cod, the city applied in an humble manner ti> 
the king, and ho agreed to restore their charter; but in return they 
were obliged to agree that no mayor, sheriff, recorder, common 
fvcrjeant, town clerk, or coroner, should be admitted to the exercise 
of Ids office without his majesty's approbation, m well as to submit 
to other regulations* Most of the corporations in England, having 
t: L e example of London before their eyes, were successively induced 
t'. surrender their charters into the king's hands* Considerable 
xvere esnoled for restoring the charters, and all offices of power 
and profit were left at the disposal of the crown. 

112. Every friend to liberty must allow that the nation, whose 
restitution was thus broken in tho shock of faction, bad a right, by 
every prudent expedient, to recover that security of which it was so 
ur,happily bereaved. There was, however,.a party of malcontents 
who, even before this last iniquity, which laid the who! constitution 
a t the merev of the king, had meditated plans of mi tanoe, In the 
K-rin" of 1681, when the king was seized with n fit of sickness at 
Windsor, the duke of Monmouth, Lord William Bussell, and others, 
inn ligated by the restless Shafkrimry, hud agreed, in cnac it ffiiouk 
preve mortal, to rise in arms and to oppose the succession of tm 
duke. Charles recovered, but these dangerous projects were not 
fisidfl, SliafWimya imprisonment and trial put an cud for &>jol 
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1S$2, 1003, I^lIOUSis PLOT. 

Ita 1 ' these machinations ; and it was riot till tlic new 
yitfiiiosod on the city that they were revived, Jkskles the* 1 
\^^Bk^amry and nobility in several counties of England were soil 
^ in arms. The whole train was ready to take fire, but was 

prevented by the caution of Lord Russell, who induced Monmouth 
to delay the enterprise. Shaftesbury, in the mean time, was so 
much affected with the sense of his danger, that he left his lioiisa 
and secretly lurked in the city, meditating all those desperate 
schemes which disappointed revenge anti ambition could inspire; 
till, enraged at perpetual cautions and delays in an enterprise which 
he thought nothing hut courage and celerity could render effectual, 
he retired into Holland (1G32), where he soon after died. 

After Shaftesbury's departure the conspirators with some difficulty 
renewed the Correspondence with the city malcontents, and a regular 
project of an insurrection was again formed* A council of six was 
erect 1 * 1 , consisting of Monmouth; Russell, Eesex,* lord Howard, 
Algernon Sidney, and John Hampden, grandson of the great parih- 
meiUary lender. These men entered into an agreement, with Ar^ylo 
and the Scottish malcontents, and insurrections were anew projected 
in Cheshire, and the west, as well as in the city. The conspirators 
differed extremely in their views, Sidney and Essex were for u 
commonwealth. Monmouth entertained hopes of acquiring the 
crown for himself- Russell, as well as Hampden, was much 
attached to the ancient constitution, and intended only the exclusion 
of the duke and the redress of grievances. Lord Howard was a 
man of no principle, and was ready to embrace any party which 
his immediate interest should recommend to him. While these 
schemes were concerting among the leaders, there was an inferior 
order of conspirators who carried on projects quite unknown j 
M onmouth and the cabal of six. Rum bold, an old republican 
officer, was u maltster, arid possessed a farm called tho Rye-house, 
which lay on the road to Newmarket, whither the king commonly 
went onco a-year for the diversion of the races, A plan was formed 
by overturning a cart to stop at that place the king's coach, while 
they might tire upon him from the hedges, and be enabled afterwards, 
through bye-lanes and across the fields, to make their escape, T-.,- 
w holc, however, was little more than loose discourse ; and the 
tichome was disconcerted by tho kite leaving Newmarket 8 davs 
sotmer than he intended (1G33), Some of the c^nspir&tore betrayed 
lo the government the Rye-house plot; and Colonel Rum fowl, who 
acquainted with tho conspiracy of Monmouth and the oiln rs, J : , L> 

* The f L :1e eF earl of Kwoi became oitijtct on the death of the pupi- 
^-nUirj g omr^\ in 164tJ, The earl of Essex mentioned m the text w.ts the 
Iyrin "fiord i "npl, Whearlftt in 1649 for has loyalty to Charles T, 
hi. i r..vlof Ksmi in 18Cl, and is the ancestor of the present airl 

England* _ 
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iutho government that the latter had been accustomed t 
ipytings at the house of Shephard, an eminent wine-menj£aj 
Shephard was immediately apprehended, and had not 
courage to maintain fidelity to his confederates. Upon his informa¬ 
tion, orders were issued for arresting the great men engaged in the 
conspiracy. Monmouth absconded ; Russell was sent to the Tower ; 
He wait! was taken, while he concealed him s If in a chimney, and 
being a man of profligate morals as well as indigent circumstances, 
he scrupled not, in hopes of a pardon and a reward, to reveal the 
whole conspiracy. Esses, Sidney, and Hampden were immediately 
apprehended upon his evidence. Several of the conspirators in the 
Rye-house plot were condemned and executed; and from their trial 
and confession it is sufficiently apparent that the plan of an insur¬ 
rection had been regularly formed, and that even the assassination 
had been often talked of, and not without the approbation of many 
of tho conspirators. 

Lord Russell was next brought to trial. The witnesses produced 
against the noble prisoner were Rnmsey, Shephard, and lord Howard, 
On the whole it was undoubtedly proved that the insurrection 
had been deliberated on by tho prisoner, and fully resolved j a snr- 
prisal of the guards deliberated on, hut not fully resolved ; and that 
^ i assassination had never once been mentioned nor imagined by 
Inm. lie contented himself with protesting that he never had 
entertained any design against the life of tho king; but his veracity 
would not allow him to deny the conspiracy for an insurrection. 
The jury were men of fair and reputable characters, but zealous 
royalists : after a short deliberation, they brought in the prisoner 
frailty. Applications were made to tho king for a pardon : even 
money to the amount of I00,000h was offered to the duchess of 
Portsmouth by the old earl of Bedford, father to Russell, The king 
was inexorable, and would go no farther than remitting tho more 
ignominious part of the sentence, which the law requires to bo pro¬ 
nounced against traitors. RussdPs consort, a woman of virtue, 
daughter and heir of the good carl of Southampton, threw herself 
at tU lung's feet, and pleaded with many tears tho merits and 
loyalty of her father as ati atonement for those errors, into which 
honest, however mistaken, principles had seduced her husband. 
But finding all applications vain, she collected coum c, and not only 
fortified herself against the fatal blow, hut endeavoured by her 
example to strengthen the resolution of 'her unfortunate lord With 
a tc j'lcr and decent composure they took leave of each other ou 
ike day of his exception, “The bitterness of death is now part, 
said he when he turned from her. The scaffold was erect'd in 
LincoWa Ten Mds, in order probably, by conducting RusaoU 
through 80 many streets, to show tho mutinous city their Mo™ 


EXECUTION OF ALGERNON SIDNEY. 



exposed to the Utmost rigours of the law. Without 
~/of countenance, ho laid his head on the block, aw 
was severed from his body (July 21, 1683). 
the day Gait lord Russell was tried, Essex was found m the 
Tower with his throat cut. The coroner's jury brought in a verdict 
of self-mimler. Essex was subject to fits of deep melancholy j yet 
tlio murder wag ascribed to the king and the duke, who happened 
that morning to pay a visit to the Tower. 

Algernon Sidney was next brought to his trial. This gallant 
person, son of the earl of Leicester, was in principle a republican, 
and had entered deeply into the war against the late king. He had 
been named on the high court of justice which tried raid condemned 
that monarch, but be thought not proper to take his scat among 
the judges, and had ever opposed Cromwell's usurpation with zeal 
and courage. After the restoration ho went into voluntary banish¬ 
ment ; but in 1G77, having obtained the king's pardon, he returned 
to England. When the factions arising from the popish plot began 
to run high, Sidney, full of those ideas of liberty which be had 
imbibed from the great examples of antiquity, joined the popular 
party; but his conduct was deficient in practical good sense, and 
be labours under the imputation of accepting French gold. The 
only witness who deposed against Sidney was lord Howard; but as 
the law required two witnesses, the deficiency was supplied by pro¬ 
ducing some of his papers, in which he maintained the lawfulness of 
resisting tyrants, and the preference oflibcrty to the government of 
a single person* The violent and Inhuman Jeffreys was now chief 
justice, and by his direction a partial jury was easily prevailed an 
to give verdict against Sidney. His execution followed a Lw days 
o/'ter (Dec. 7); hut he had too much greatness of mind to deny 
those conspiracies with Monmouth and Ilnsscll in which he had 
boon engaged. He rather gloried that lie now suffered tor that g^oil 
vfd cause in which from his earliest youth, ho said, he had enlisted 
himself. 

Howard was also the sole evidence against Hampden. Ho was 
convicted only for a misdemeanour* but the fine imposed was exor¬ 


bitant—no less than 10,000?. 

§ Id. Some other mcnmrobla causes were tried about this time. 
Oiitcs was convicted of having called the duke a popish traitor, was 
Condemned in damages to tiro amount of 100,000?,, and was adjudged 
to remain in prison till he should make payment. Sir Samuel Bar- 
uardiston was fined 10,000?. t eause, in wme private lottoia, which 
had been intercepted, he had reflected on the government. 

The duke of Monmouth had absconded on the first discovery of 
thi* conspiracy ; but Halifax having discovered his to treat, pmvuihd 
tts him to write two letters to the king full of the terulerost and 
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Lissive cxpreemona. The king’s fondness was revi 
^Ked ponmontb to come to court ; and engaged hi in to 
ll/tjjt^rfccount of the plot, Monmouth kept silence till he had 
Obtained his pardon in form j but finding that by taking this step 
he was entirely disgraced with liis party, he instructed his emis¬ 
saries to deny that lie bad ever made any such confession as that 
which was imputed to him, and the party exclaimed that the whole 
was an imposture of the court. The king, provoked at, this conduct, 
banished Monmouth bis presence, and afterwards ordered him to 
depart the kingdom. 

§ 14, The king endeavoured to increase his present popularity by 
every art; and knowing that the suspicion of popery was of all 
others the most dangerous he judged it proper to marry his niece; 
the lady Anne, to prince George, brother to the king of Denmark. 
The duke of York nevertheless exercised great influence over the 
king* Through his mediation Dauby and the popish lords who had 
so long been confined in the Tower were admitted to ball—a measure 
just in itself, but deemed a great encroachment on the privileges of 
parliament. And the duke, contrary to law, was restored to the 
oibee of higb-ad]tiiralj without taking the test. But James’s hasty 
counsels gave tho king unrufjinesd \ and ho was overheard one day 
to say, " Brother, I am too old to go again to my travels; you may 
if you choose it, Charles was now resolved to govern without 
calling a parliament j and after the dismissal of the last one had 
returned to his former dangerous connexions with Louis, 

On lit!; 2nd February, 1085, Charles was seized with a sudden 
fit, which resembled an apoplexy: and though he recovered from 
it by bleeding, he languished only a few days, and expired on 
the fitJr, in the 55th year of his age and the 25th of his 
reign. He was so happy in a good constitution of body, and had 
ever been so remarkably careful of Ids health, that his death struck 


as great a surprise into bis subjects as if ho had been in the flower 
of ms youth. During tho king’s illness he received tho sacra¬ 
ment from a Homan catholic priest, accompanied with the other 
rites of tho Komish church. {Charles II- was in society the most 
aiuiabh: and engaging of men. This, indeed, is the most shining 
part of his diameter; and he seems to have been sensible of it, tor 
ho was fond of dropping I bo formality of state, and of relapsing every 
moment into the companion* His relations with the other sex were 
in tho highest degi’ o immoral * and lienee his court became a school 


* f^mc of hi? SJJegitfamte children were th* ancesE 3 of several of the 
noblest unvlios hi tho present parage. Bis favourite son, tho duke of lion* 
month, by Lucy Waiter?, was beh^vied in the following reign, and loft no if-stw. 
By the cludu’.-s of ClovdantJ {B.uhfUH Yilliev-fO 1" had throe seal*, theduko <.f 
Sotttlivtipinrt, liitj dako of Grafton (*ra»fof of tho jimreut duke), and I he 
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ml profligacy* Yet ho was a friendly brother, an* 

__ . p ...id a goodnaluretl master. As a sovereign Lis char 

.^y^mgerotia to Ins people, nnd disbontnmiblc to himself Negligent of 
tlio interests of the nation, careless of its glory, averse to its religion, 
jealous of its liberty, lavish of its treasure, sparing only of its blood ; 
he exposed it by bis measures, which however were oltcn. the result 
of mere indolence, to tbo danger of a furious civil war, and even to 
the ruin and ignominy of a foreign conquest. It has been remarked 
of Charles that he never said a foolish thing, nor ever did a wise one ; 
which he explained by observing that his discourse was bis own, 
his actions were the ministry’s. ) 


CHRONOLOGY OF REMARKABLE EVENTS. 


A,*. 

IrtflE TIse AH of Uniformity paused* 
Charts* marrlfifl Catherine of 

1001. Coiiv cuticle Ant. 

ICG5* War declared against the Dutch. 
sp Great Plague at Loudon, 

M Five-mile Act, 

16 C 0 . Great wx-flght, 

Tl Fire of London. 
tGGT, The Dutch fleet under Do Kujter 
insults Ch ilham, 

(f Treaty of Breda* 
pj Fall of Clarendon, 

Thu now ministry, called the 
Cabal, 

If.GS. Triple alliance between Ur. : ;hinJ ± 
Holland, and Sweden. 


A,D. 

1 G 70 . Secret treaty of Dover, 

1072. War declared against Holland. 
Un, The Test Act. 

1G71. Teace with Holland,. 

Earl of Danby prime minister, 
lrj'a. Peace of JTlniepuWl. 

,, The Popish Plot. 

107th Tho Habetf Corpus Act. 

,, The Esriusfcm Dill* 
it Meal-tub plot, 

1 1 ] S t. Trial and acquittal of gh aft rebury. 
ICS3. Dye Iiou<c plot* 

*» Trial anti execution of lord wil¬ 
liam nui*a and Algernon 
Sydney. ; 

1GS5* Death of Charles It. 


NOTES AND ILL0STRATIONS, 


HABEAK COUPUS ACT. 
31 f .ft, IT c. £ {A,*. 1GT9). 


TUia celebrated statute did not Eulto- 

rluec »nv new principle, hut only con¬ 
firmed and rendered more ^itahlb a 
remedy which bad Ioiir extated. Hie 
writ of llabta* Corpus, requiring a re¬ 
turn of the body imprisoned and the 
mujc of tilH detention, and hence an- 
ricntly sailed «*» caii * il ^ ™ 3)1 


familiar uw between subject and Fub* 
jf t In the rdgn of Henry VL its me 
by a subject against the crown ban not 
Iseoti traced during the time of the 
Pluntagenet dynasty* the earliest pro- 
ood&nte known being of the dale o 
1Jt n ry VII . M {s^e Am ua, 1 The Fngtl*}, 
CViumuuton tnthan-if.nof Cliarlea 
V- 171, ami the authorities them quoted ") 

1 The privilege, of linens Corpus way 
f twice solemnly confirmed in the rdgrt of 


dnlie of XorihumberlniLd. The duke of HichiEoiid (the ancestor of ii piracnt 
dtike) was liia son by the duchesfli of IVtemootb (Lodhe de Queroita b); nnd 
the duke of St. Albans (also the ancestor of the pivicnt thke) waa his wn by 
Lhe nefrois EStniwr Civvy mu 
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NOTES ^ f D ILLUSTRATIONS, 


Chap. 


ji.JuLt by the Petition of Right 
KOJidly by the statute abol- 
r chamber and other arbi- 
{IG40], which contained 
. any person imprisoned by 
orders of the abolished courts, or by com¬ 
mand or warrant of the king or any of hii 
council, should be entitled to a writ of 
Habeas Corpus from the Courts of King’s 
Bencii or Common Pleas, mtkout delay 
upor. «ny pretence whatsoever. But as 
Charles It. and hi$ luinifitcrs Still found 
means to evade there imiwstmeiits, the 
celebrated statu to was poseed in Jfi7 9 ? 
known aa fHabeas Corpus Act. Its 
principal author waa lord Shaftesbury, 
end it was for many years called [< Lord 
Shaftesbury*$ Act.” It enacts 4— 

<+1, That on complaint and request 
in writing: by or on be half of atiy person 
committed and charged with any crime 
(unlesj committed for treason or felony 
expressed in the warrant; or as acces¬ 
sory or on Htispieion of being aceessory 
before tho fact to any petit treason or 
felony; or upon suspicion of such petit 
treason or felony plainly expressed in 
the warrant; or unless lie is convicted 
or charged in execution by legal pro- 
caw), the lord chance! lor, or any of the 
Judges in vacation, upon viewing a copy 
of the warrant or affidavit that a copy 
is denied, shall (unices (he party bos 
neglected for two terms to apply to my 
court for hi* enlargement) award a 
habeas carpus for such prisoner, return¬ 
able immediately before himself or any 
other of the judges; and upon ibe re¬ 
turn made shell discharge the party, if 
bailable, upon giving security to appear 
and nnvror to the accusation in the 
proper cutlet of judicature. JL That 
irudl writs shall he indorsed as granted 
in pursuance uf this Act, and signed by 
the person awarding them. 3. That 
the writ shall bo relumed and the pri¬ 
soner brought up within a limited time 
according to the distance,, not exceeding 
m uiy cash twenty day.*, 4. That 
ofiUter* and keepers neglecting to mabf 
due returns, or nut delivering to the 
prisoner or hi3 agent within six hours 
after demand a copy of the warrant of 
commitment, or shifting the custody of 
the pvji oter from one to another with¬ 
out gufficiemt reason or authority [spe¬ 
cified in the Act), shall for the first 
' lienee forfeit 100/., and for the second 
uffruco BOOL to the party grieved, and 



be disabled to hold Ms office, 5 
no person once delivered by 
corpus shall be re-committed fori 
soma offence, on penalty of 500L 
That every person committed for treason 
or felony shall. If ho requires it, the 
first week of the next term, or the first 
day of tho next session of oyer and eer- 
mi»er t be indicted in that term or ses¬ 
sion, or else admitted to bail, unless 
the king’s witnesses cannot be pro¬ 
duced at that time ; and if acquitted, 
or not Indicted and tried in the second 
term or session, be shall be discharged 
from his imprisonment for euch im¬ 
puted offence ; but that no person, after 
the assizes shall be open for the county 
in which he is detained, shall be re¬ 
moved by habeas corpus till after the 
assizes aro ended, but shall bo left to 
the justice of the judges of assize. 7* 
That any such prisoner may move for 
and obtain his habeas corpus as well 
out of the Chancery or Exchequer aa 
out of the King's Bench or Common 
Fleas; and the lord chancellor or judges 
denying the same on sight of the war¬ 
rant or oath that tho same is refused, 
forfeits severally to tho party grieved 
the sum of 500L 5, That this writ of 
habeas corpus shall run into ,the coun¬ 
ties palatine, cinque ports, and other 
privileged places, and the islands 0 / 
Jersey and Guernsey. 9. That no in¬ 
habitant of England (except persons 
contracting or convicts praying to be 
transported, or having committed EOtne 
capital offence in the place to which 
they aro sent) shall be ecot prisoner to 
Scotland, Ireland, Jersey, Guernsey, or 
any places beyond the seas within or 
without tho Jdng’fl dominions, on pain 
that the party committing, hJs advisors, 
alders, and assistants, shall forfeit it 
the party aggrieved a turn not less then 
500/., to he recovered with treble cost*; 
shall ho disabled to bear any oilke ol 
trust or profit; shall incur the j .'ualth j 
of prtrinunir? ; and shall be incapable 
of the k|ng T fl pardon. ,J 

The Habeas Corpus Act was cotifimd 
tocriminal cases, but by the 5(3 Geo, III, 
e* 100, it was extended not only lu 
cases j .f illegal restraint by subject on 
subject, hut. also to those in which the 
crown It as no interest, na in instance* 
of impressment or ruing idling. — Sea 
Kerr’R Bsaekstone, ill. 13" i Arpos, ibid. 
p. 201, 
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Obverse or Me&i) of James IL and alary of Modena, ueonvs . n . irr . uahia . t?, a 

K±& . am . *bak . wi , mu * he* . ei . iukhm*. Busts of king and ipj*<ni to rtfett. 


CHAPTEK XXVL 

JAitEs u.j a,p, 1G85&G88. 

& I, Accession of James, llEs arbitrary proceedings. Conviction and punish¬ 
ment of Titus Oates, § 2, Monmouth's invasion, defeat, and execution, 
§ 3. C melt Us of Kirfce atiJ Jeffreys. Invasion and ftiMUtign of Avgyte. 
§4, A parliament, Popish measures. § 5. Court of High Cttmuhsion 
Revived, Sentence against the bishop of London. Pooal la’iv? suspended* 
KitiLjt.--.sv' to Rome. § 6. The kings violent proceedings with coiporatiuiis. 
Affair &f Magdalen College, Imprisonment and triad of the 7 bishops 
§ 7* 11 Lilli of the prince of Wales. Conduct of the prince of Change, § B 
Coalition of parties in his favour. The king retmiuM* mauurefl. § 9. 
The Prince of Orange lands at Torbny. The king deserted by the mruy 
and by his family, § 10. The kin^s flight. His character, § Jl, 
Convention su minuted. Debates, Settlement of the eiinvn. § l l j, Re¬ 
view of the Stuart dynasty. Principle* of government. § 13, Foreign 
ad aim, £ 14, Interna! state of England. § 15, ' Revenue. Army and 
navy, § 1G, Colonies and commerce* § 17. Manners, literature, ru t, jar. 

$ 1. Thk first act of James a reign was to assemble the privy council, 
where^ :ifler some praises bestowed on the memory of hia^pmb?.- 
lessor, be made professions of lii& resolution to maintain ti e esla- 
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Wiira®i& both m church and state. The first exed 
•hjj however, showed that either he was nut sincere i 
ns of attachment to the laws, or that lie had entertaind 
uf idea of his own legal jjower, that even his utmost sincerity 
would Lend very little to secure the liberties of the people. Without 
waiting for a parliament, he issued a proclamation, ordering the 
customs and excise to he paid as before ; and this exertion of power 
ho would not deign to qualify by the least act or even appearance of 
condescension, lie likewise went openly, and with all the ensigns 
of his dignity, to mass, an illegal meeting ; and by this imprudence 
he displayed at once his arbitrary disposition and the bigotry of his 
principles—these two great characteristics of his reign and banc of 
his administration. Nevertheless all the chief offices of the crown 
continued still in the hands of protestants* Rochester was made 
treasurer; his brother Clarendon chamberlain ; Godolphin chamber- 
lain to she queen ; Sunderland secretary of state; Halifax president 
of the council. On the 23 rd of A pail James and his queen were 
crowned by the archbishop of Canterbury in Westminster abbey. 
The Communion and a few minor ceremonies were omitted. The 
] ar! 5 amen t asset nib 1 in May, The n ew House o f Commons consi sted 
almost entirely of zealous tones and churchmen; and were of conse¬ 
quence strongly biassed by their affections in favour of the measures 
of the crown. Id, his opening speech the king plainly intimated tlmt 
he had resources in his prerogative for supporting the government, 
tni.hTindent of their supples; and that so long as they complied 
with hia demands, he would have recourse to them; but that any ill 
usage on their part would set him free from those measures of go¬ 
vernment, which lie seemed to regard more as voluntary than as 
necessary. Yet the Commons, besides giving thanks for the king’s 
speech, voted unanimously that they would settle on his present 
majesty, during life, all the revenue enjoyed by the late king at the 
time of Ids demise. 

A little before the meeting of parliament Oates was convicted d 
perjury on two indictments, was fined 1000 marks on each indict¬ 
ment and sentenced to be whipped on two different days from Ald- 
to N,.w-jate, and from Newgate to Tyburn, to be imprisoned 
during life, and 1 > be pilloried five times every year. Though the 
whip'jlng was ho exit'd that it was evidently the intention of the 
court if/put him to death by that punishment, he was enabled, by 
the cate of his friends, to recover; and ho lived to king William** 

reign, _ 

§ 2, Monmouth, when ordered to depart the kingdom anting the 
laic rdgn, had retired to Holland, where he was well received by the 
prina: of ' Orange; but after ti/i accession of Jr.HL.-i, tU prince 
thou'-ht it necessary to dismiss Monmouth and all his followers* He 



Ifiredj&]BnisseIs ; but was pushed on by nh followers, anl 
^^yilfyearl of Argyle, contrary to Lis judgment as well as in 
s, a rash and prematura attack upon ' England. ^ 

vfta-ile^froin Holland with three ships, and lauded at Lyme in Dorset- 
nlisrc with scarcely 100 followers; yet so popular was bis name that 
m four days ho had assembled above £000 horse and foot. They 
were indeed almost all of them the lowest of the people ; and the 
declaration which he published was chiefly calculated to suit Uie 
prejudices of the vulgar, or the most bigoted of the whig parly. He 
called the king, duke of York; and denominated him a traitor, a 
tyrant, an assassin, and a popish usurper, lie imputed to him the 
tire of London, the murder of Godfrey and of Essex, nay the poison¬ 
ing of the late king; and ho invited all the people to join in opposi¬ 
tion to Lis tyranny, 

Monmouth advanced without opposition to Taunton, where twenty 
young maids of some rank presented him with a pair of colours of 
their handiwork, together with a copy of the Bible. Monmouth was 
here persuaded to take upon him the title of king, and assort the 
legitimacy of his birth. His numbers had now increased to 6COO; 
and he was obliged every day, for want of arms, to dismiss a great 
many who crowded to his standard. He entered Bridgewakr, 
Wells, Frame, and was proclaimed in all these places j but forgetting 
that such desperate enterprises can only be rendered successful by 
the most adventurous courage, lie allowed the expectations of the 
people to languish, without attempting any considerable under* 
taking. 


The king’s forces, under the command of Feversham and Churchill, 
now advanced against him; and Monmouth, observing that no con¬ 
siderable men joined him, finding that an insurrection which was 
projected in the city had not taken place, and hearing that Argyll 
his confederate, was already defeated and taken, sunk into such 
despondency that lie bad once resolved to withdraw hbn>if, tmd 
leave bis unhappy followers to their fate ; but he was encouraged, by 
the negligent disposition made by Favcrsham, to attack the king’s 
army at Scdgmoor, near Bridgewater; and would at last, have ob¬ 
tained a victory had not bis own misconduct and the cowardice of 
lord Gray, who commanded his cavalry, prevented It. After a 
Combat of three hours the rebels gave way, and were followed with 


boeat slaughter (July 6); aud thus was concluded, in a few wrekg, 
this enterprise, rashly undertaken and feebly conducted, Monmouth 
fied from the field of little above 20 miles, till his horse sank under 
him. Ho then changed clothes with a peasant in order to conceal 
himself. The peasant was dts >vered by the pursuers, who now re¬ 
doubled the diligence of their scarab. At last Lie unhappy Mon¬ 
mouth was found lying in the bottom of a ditch, covered with fern ; 
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depressed with fatigue and hunger; his mind, by t! 

■at misfortunes, and by the prospect of future disasters 
tears wlxn seized by Il ls enemies, and lie seemed stT 
i fond hope and desire of life* He wrote James the most 
submissive letter^ and conjured him to spare the issue of a brother 
who had ever been so strongly attached to his interest* James, 
finding such symptoms of depression and despondency in the un- 
happy prisoner, admitted him to his presence, in hopes of extorting 
a discovery of his accomplices ; but Monmouth would not purchase 
life, however loved, at the price of so much infamy* Finding all 
efforts vain, lie assumed courage from despair, and prepared himself 
for death, with a spirit better suited to his rank and character. This 
favourite of the people was attended to the scaffold with a plentiful 
effusion of tears* He warned the executioner not to fall into the 
error which ho had committed in beheading Russell, where it had 
been necessary to repeat the blow. This precaution served only fc 
dismay the executioner. He struck a feeble blow on Monmouth, 
who raised his head from the block and looked him in the face, as il 
reproaching him for bis failure. He gently laid down his head a 
second time, and the executioner struck him again and again to no 
purpose. He then threw aside the axe, and cried out that he was 
incapable of finishing the bloody effice. The sheriff obliged him to 
renew the attempt, and at two blows more the head was severed 
from the body (July ] 5). 


| 3, Bud arbitrary principles had the court instilled into all its 
servants, that Eevcrshaw, immediately after the victory, hanged 
above 20 prisoners ; but he was outdone by Colonel Kirke, a soldier 
of fortune, who had long served at Tungiers, and had contracted* 
irom his intercourse with the Moors, an inhumanity less known in 
European and in free countries. At his first entry into Bridgewatei 
ho hanged 19 prisoners, without the least inquiry into the merits of 
their cause. M if to make sport with death, ho ordered a certain 
number to bo executed while ho and his company should di mk the 
king’s health* Other actions at inhuman barbarity am related oi 
him. His soldiery were let loose to live at free quarters. By way 
of pleasantry he used to call them his lambs, from the device which 
ih'jy b io on their colours, an appellation which was long remembered 
with horror in the west of England* 

The violent Jeffreys succeeded after some interval, and showed 
hie people that thn rigours of lav? might equal, if not exceed, t lie 
ravages of military tyranny* This man, who wantoned in cruelty r 
bad 1 ready given a specimen of his character in many trials where 
he pjv Ided ; end he now set out with a savage joy, as to a full har¬ 
vest of death and destruction* He opened his court at Dorchester, 
hr..*.tor, TaqiivO.'i, and Y/clb ? mid on the whole, besides those who 





ropisrt likasuees. 



bhered by the military commanders, 330 arc comjl, 
ggv^uljhn by the band of justice, The whole country was j 
.... heads and IImbs of traitors* The convictions of Mrs. muni 

isle, and alderman Cornish, worn particularly cruel and un¬ 
just. The last two were reversed after the Revolution. Nothin" 
could satiate the spirit of rigour which possessed the administration! 
Kven those multitudes who received pardon were obliged to atone 
lor their guilt by fines which reduced them to beggary; or where 
then former poverty made them incapable of paying, they were con¬ 
demned to cruel whippings or severe imprisonments. Some bought 
a pardon by bribing the judge, who made a large sum of money 
by selling his protection. JeOreys, for those eminent services, was 
soon after vested by the king with the dignity of chancellor* The 
hde of Avgyle, as already mentioned, was decided before that of 
Monmouth. Having landed in Argyllshire, he collected and armed 
a body of about 2500 men ; but his small and still decreasing army 
alter wandering about for a little time, was at last defeated and dissi¬ 
pated without a battle. Argylc himself, in attempting to escqw‘, 
was seized and carried to Edinburgh, where, after enduring nuifiy 
uib]guities with a gallant spirit, be was publicly executed. The 
Scotch parliament showed the utmost servility to the govermneiit, 
and seemed to havo made an entire surrender of its liberties. 

§ 4. 1 lie king, elated with tills continued tide of prosperity, opened 
the English parliament with a violent and impolitic speech, in which 
he intimated his intention of maintaining a standing army, and dh- 
pens fug with the tests (Nov, 9), The latter declaration struck a 
universal alarm throughout the nation ; infused tenor into the church, 
which had hitherto been the chief support of monarchv ■ and cum 
disgusted the army, by whose means alone ho could now purpose to 
govern. At the same time the revocation, by Louis XIV., of the 
edict of Nantes, granted by Henry IV. in favour of Ids proteslant 
subjects, tended mightily to excite the animosity of the nation 
Against tlio Roman catholic communion. Above half a million of 
the most useful and industrious subjects deserted France ; and ex¬ 
ported, together with immense sums of money, those arts and manu¬ 
factures which had chiefly tended to enrich that kingdom.. Near 
50,000 refugees passed over into England; and all men were dis- 


poscd t from their representations, to entertain the utmost horror 
against the projects which they apprehended to 1 formed by the 
king for the abolition of the protectant religion. The smallest ap¬ 
proach towards the introduction of [jopery, must, in the present uis- 
Tuition of the people, have afforded reason of jealousy. Yet was the 
khig resolute to persevere in his purpose; and having failed in 
bringing over the parliament, ho made an attempt, with more auc- 
in establishing his dispensing ynw r by a verdict of- ind > 
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purjjQse a feigned action was instituted. Sir Edward 
(selytOj had accepted a commission of colonel; and 
i given to his coach man to prosecute Mm fo* the penal 
'^^OO^which the law establishing the tests had granted to informers. 
Before the cause was tried, four oi the judges—Jones, Montague, 
ChjdJbtou, and Nevil—■were displaced. Sir Edward Herbert, the 
chief justices declared that there was nothing with winch the king 
might not dispense ; and when the matter was referred to the judges, 
11 out of the 12 adhered to this decision. The nation thought tbo 
dispensing power dangerous, if not fatal, to liberty. But it was not 
likely that an authority which James had assumed through so many 
obstacles would, in Ids bands lie long idle and tin employed. Four 
catholic lords were brought into the privy-council—Powys, Arundel, 
Belasyse, end Dover. Halifax was dismissal, and the office of 
privy-seal was given to Arundel. The lung was open as well as 
zealous in the desire of making converts; and men plainly saw that 
the only way to acquire his affection and confidence was by a sacri¬ 
fice of their religion. Sunderland, some time after, scrupled not to 
gain favour at this price, Rochester, the treasurer, though the king’s 
brother-in-law, yet because he refused to give this instance or com- 
pktfliShce, was turned out of his office. The treasury was put iu 
commission, and Belasyse was placed at the head of it. In Scotland 
James’s zeal for prosdytism was still more successful. In Ireland 
ilie moflli was wholly taken oil. The duke of Ormond was readied, 
and the whole power was lodged in the bauds of Talbot, the general, 
goon after created earl of Tyrconncl—a man who, from the blindness 
of his prejudices and fury of his tenij>er, was transported until the 
most immeasurable ardour for the catholic cause. AH the protestants 
were disarmed on pretence of securing the public peace, and keeping 
their arms in a few magazines for the use of the militia. Next the 
, ,/niy was new-modelled ; and a great number of officers, and about 
4000 or 5000 private soldiers, because they were pruiefttanta, were dis¬ 
missed ; and being striped even of Ihetr rt gi mentals, were turned out 
to starve iu the streets. When Clarendon, who had been named lord- 
IhntoLiaut, came over, he soon found that, as he had t\: fased to give 
the king tlio desired pledge of fidelity by changing his religion, ho 
M>su*?<:d no Credit or authority ; and be was even a kind of prisoner 
in the bands of Tyrconnet. AH judicious persons of the Roman 
cathoh® communion were disgusted with these violent measures, and 
could easily foresee the con sequences, 

§ 5. Tiie proceedings of the court awakened the alarm of the estji- 
bhdud church. Instead of avoiding controversy, according to the 
king’s injunctions, the preachers everywhere declaimed against 
popery; and among the test, Dr. Shurpo, a cLrgyrn an of London, 
particularly dfrtmguislni himself. His discount gave great offenoe 




coma of ecclesiastical commission, / 

7 aud positive Orders were issued to the bishop oil 
ittjly to suspend Sfijgpe till life majesty's pleasure shaull 
known. Hie prolate replied that lie was not cmpowered.Tn 
r a summary manner, to inflict any punishment, even upon the 
-reatest delinquent, But neither this obvious reason, nor the most 
dutiful submissions, both of the prelate and ofSh^o himself, could 
ap]x:aso the court. Ihe court of high com mission had been &bt>~ 
lishrd in the reign of Charles I. by act of parliament ; and although 
that act was partly icpe&lq| after tbe Restoration, yet the clause was 
retained which prohibited the erection, in all future tunes, of that 
court, or any of a like nature. Nevertheless an ecclesiastical cum- 
mijsiori was anew issued, almost in tlie words which created the 
court under Elizabeth, by which seven commissioners were vested 
with full and unlimited authority over the Church of England (July 
hi, 1686), "1 he bishop of London was cited bcfcic the cotntnis- 

siouers : and by a majority of votes tbe prelate, as well as Sharpe, 
was suspended. 

. ^bnust the wholo of this abort reign consists of attempts always 
imprudent, often illegal, sometimes both, against whatever was most 
ovod and revered by the nation. The king, not content with grant¬ 
ing dispensations to particular persons, assumed a power of issuing a 
declaration of general indulgence, and of suspending at once all the 
prual statutes, by which a conformity was required to the established 
religion, Ttj tins declaration he promised tbit he would maintain 
his loving subjects in all their properties and possessions, as well of 
church and abbey lands as of any other. Hon thought that if the 
lull establishment of popery were not at baud, this promise was 
quite superfluous ; and they concluded that the king was so replete 
with joy on the prospect of that glorious event, that he could not, 

‘ w n for a moment, refrain from expressing it. But what niloidcd 
l ho most alarming prospect was the continuance and even inertuse of 
the violent and precipitate conduct of affairs in Ireland. The 
catholics were put in possession of tho council-table, of til;' courts 
judicature, and of the bench of justices. The charters of Dublin 
unit of .|j| corporations were annulled; and new charters were 
gjwulod, subjecting tbe corporations to the will of the sovereign, 
i Protestant freemen wore expelled, catholics introduced; and the 


bitter 


arcL, as they always were the majority in number, were now 


invested with tho whole' pcjwer of the kingdom. But the lung was 
J J ot content with discovering in his own kingdom the imprudence of 
a conduct: b e vvas resolved that all Europe should be witness of it. 
{ the carl of Custlcmaine ambassador cxtmordinmy 

” ;- mt3 » m order to express his obedience to the pope, and to make 
1 Winces for reebncilwghis kingdoms, in term, to the catholic mm- 
numou, The pope in return scut a nuncio to England; and'though 
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liuiiication with, the pope was treason, yet so little 
Jug pay to the laws that lie gave the nuncio a publl 
4eeption at Windsor. Four catholic bishops were pu 
jxsg^&rtated in the king’s chapel \ the regular clergy of that com¬ 
munion appeared at court in the habits of their order ; and some of 
them were so indiscreet as to boast that in a little time they hoped to 
walk in procession through the capital. 

§ 6, By the practice of annulling the charters, the king was be¬ 
come master of all the corporations, and could at pleasure change 
everywhere the whole magistracy. The church party, therefore, was 
deprived of authority ; and, by an unnatural and impolitic coalition, 
the dissenters were, first in Loudon and afterwards in every other 
corporation, substituted in their place. Not content with this vio¬ 
lent and dangerous innovation, the king appointed certain regulators 
to examine the qualifications of electors ; and directions were given 
them to exclude all such as adhered to the test and penal statutes. 
Hu sought to bring over the chief public functionaries to his views 
in private conferences which were then culled dosdifujs* The 
whole power in Ireland had been committed to catholics. In Scot- 
land, all the ministers whom the king chiefly trusted were converts 
to that religion. Every great ofiice in England, civil and military, 
was gradually transferred from the protestants, Nothing remained 
but to open the dour in the church and universities to the intrusion 
of the ca tho lics, and ft was not long before the king in ado this rash 
effort. Cambridge successfully resisted the king’s mandate to confer 
the degree of master of arts on Father Francis, a Benedictine ; but 
Barker, bishop of Oxford, a man of loose character, and recom¬ 
mended only by his willingness to change his religion, was forced 
upon the fellows of Magdalen college as a new president. This act 
of violence, of all those winch were committed during the reign of 
James, is perhaps the most illegal and arbitrary : it not only attacked 
private property, but poisoned the very fountains of the church 
(1687). The next measure of the court was an insult still more 
oj>en on the ecclesiastics. The king published a second declaration 
of indulgence, almost in the Same terms with the former; und ho 
subjoined an order that, immediately after divine service, it should 
he read by the clergy in all the churches (April, 1688). Hereupon 
six prelates—namely, Lloyd, bishop of St. Asaph; Ken of Bath and 
WVIlsj Turner of Ely, Lake of Chichester, White of Peterborough, 

: iid Titlawnry of Bristol—met privately with Bancroft the primate, 
and drew up a respectful petition to the king, in which they repre¬ 
sented that the declaration of Indulgence being founded on a prero¬ 
gative formerly declared ill* ml by parliament, they could not, in 
prudence, honour, or conscience, m ike themselves parties to the dis¬ 
tribution of it, and besought tho king that he would not insist upon 









iMPitfsdmniKT or the seyeh bishops. 

It. The. king immediately embraced a 
bishops; for a petition so pop alar in its matter, 
and cautions in the expression. He summoned them 

; and wlien tE^e-y avowed the petition, an order wag im¬ 
mediately .drawn for their commitment to the Tower; and the crown 
Lawyers received direc¬ 
tions to prosecute them 
for the seditious libel 
which, it was pretended, 
they had composed and 
uttered. When the 
people beheld these fa¬ 
thers of the church 
brought from court 
under the custody of a 
guard, when they saw 
them embark in vessels 
on the river, and con¬ 
veyed towards the 
Tower, all their affec¬ 
tion For liberty, all their 
7-cal for religion, blazed 
up at once; and they 
flew to behold this at- 
feeling spectacle. The 
whole shore was covered 
with crowds of prostrate 
spectators, who at once 

Implored the blessing of 
those holy pastors, and 
addressed their petilions 
towards heaven for pro¬ 
tection during this c.v- 
treme danger to which 
their country and their 
religion stood exposed. 

£-yen the soldiers, seized 
^Jih the contagion of 
Jho same spirit, Hung 
jhemselvea on their 

T* 1 ® 03 before the dis- t , 

tTl 3«ed prolate* and craved the benediction oi those emninah; whom 
tUe y were appointed to guard. Their passage, when conducted to 
ti^Lir trial, was, 1 possible, attended by gn-^r cmwds at.xmvH 

K \ t cctntorg 1 Twenty-nine te muoral peers (fur the cl her prelates kept 


fin-ctnl oi w(iiWshop SflMcruft and ibtitevm Qteba\*. 

(j bv . r V , , i £AjfCKflrr ♦ a uoiit® in « . <■ a * r u ,v c. I U*A 
jjuit to riflii. It' '■ • Warns <* lLi - lihb^a 

In circle if wttli tf^ir hamvi. 
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Mod the seven prisoners to Westminster hall ; and 
/gentry followed the procession that scarcely was any n 
Am populace to enter* No cause, even during the prosecution 
f popish plot, was ever heard with so much zeal and attention. 
The arguments of counsel in favour of the bishops were convincing 
in themselves, and were heard with a favourable disposition by the 
audience. The jury, however, from what cause is unknown, took 
several hours to deliberate, and kept, during so long a time, the 
l>eople in the most anxious expectation. But when the wished- for 
verdict, not guilty, wad at last pronounced, the intelligence was 
echoed through the hall, was conveyed to the crowds without, was 
carried into the city, and was propagated with infinite joy throughout 
the kingdom (June 30). Tho king had formed a standing tinny of 
about 1(5,000 men, which encamped in summer on Hounslow heath. 
]■ happened that the very day on which the trial of the bishops was 
finished, James had reviewed the troops, and had retired into the 
tent of lord Fevcr&ham tlie gene ml, when he was surprised to hear a 
great uproar in the camp, attended with the most extravagant symp¬ 
toms of tumultuary joy* He suddenly inquired the cause, and wn* 
pyid hy Fovcrah&m, l( It was nothing hut the rejoicing of the soldiers 
for tin acquittal of the bishops/ 1 “Bo you call that nothing ? * 
replied lie. M But so much the worse for them*' 1 

§ 7 . A few days before the acquittal of tho bishops'the queen was 
delivered of a son (June 10, 1(588), who was baptized by the name 
of James. This blessing was impatiently longed fur, not only by 
the king and queen, but by all the zealous catholics both abroad 
and at home. Vows had been offered at every shrine for a male 
successor, and pilgrimages undertaken, particularly one to Loretlo, 
bv tho duchess of Modena; and success was chiefly attributed to 
that piou$ journey* But the protectant party went so far as to 
ascribe to the king the design of imposing on the world a suppcsi- 
tiiioug c hi ; 3 . who might be educated in his principles, and after his 
death support the catholic religion in his dominions. 

Although the kings conduct had entirely alienated the hearts of 
his subjects,,yet such is the influence of established government, 
ami BO averse are men from beginning hazardous enterprises, that, 

5 :ul u >L an attack been mails from abroad, a flair* might long have 
remained in their present delicate situation. The prince of Orange, 
ever since his marriage with the lady Mary, had maintained a very 
prudr nt conduct, agreeably to that sound understand 3 ng wish which 
bo was so eminently endowed. But when the arbitrary conduct 
of James had disgusted all his subjects, William sent over Dykvclt 
as envey to England, and gave him instructions, to apply in hk 
name, after a projicr Tnaiuv i’, to every sect and denomination. 1 u 

the church party lie sent as iranfeos of favour and regard; whilst the 
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- ^!JCuh§>rmiats weto exhorted not to be deceived by tlic frl 
jgSifcczpi $f a popish court, but to wait patiently till laws, enacb 

ris, should give them that toleration which, with so l.„ v „ 
they had long demanded. Dykvelt executed his commission 
with such dexterity, that all orders of men cast their eyes towards 
Holland, and many of the most considerable persons, both in church 
and state, made secret applications through him to the prince of 
Change, At last, when a son was bom to the king, and the sue* 
cession of William thus cut off, both the prince and the English 
nation were reduced to despair, and saw no resource but in a con¬ 
federacy for their mutual interest. And thus the event, which 
James had so long made the object of bis most ardent prayers, and 
from which ho expected the firm establishment of his throne, proved 
the immediate cause of his ruin and downfall* 

Zuleistein, who had been sent over to congratulate the king on 
the birth of his son, brought back to the prince invitations from 
most of the great men in England, to assist them, by his arms* in 
the recovery of their laws and liberties. Whigs, tones, and non¬ 
conformists, forgetting their animosity, secretly, concurred in a 
design of resisting their unhappy and misguided sovereign. Evui 
Sunderland, the king’s favourite minister, entered into correspond¬ 
ence with the prince; and at the expense of bis own honour and 
his masters interests, seercEly favoured a cause, which, he foresaw, 
Wa3 likely soon to predominate, 

§ 8, The prince was easily engaged to yield to the applications of the 
English, and to embrace the defence of a nation, which, during its 
present fears and distresses, regarded him as its solo protector. The 
rime when ho entered on his enterprise was well chosen, as the 
people were then in the highest ferment, on account of the insult 
which the imprisonment and trial of the bishops hud put upon the 
runtcU, and indeed upon all the proh slants of the nation. He hod 
forehand increased the Dutch navy, levied additional troops, and 
made sneh arrangements with his neighbours and allies as should 
prevent any danger to Holland from his expedition. So secret wt ro 
IE 1 prince's counsels, and so for Lunate was the situation if a flairs, 
that ho could a till cover his preparations under o icr p 1 -. ^ l-.th, 
all liis artifices could not entirely conceal his real intentions 
from the sagacity of the French court. Louis conveyed the mtvlli- 

' on of French ships to 


^hoo to James, and offered to join a sqmtdio 
r® Hn jligh float and to send over flay num 


fleet, and to send over any number of troops which 
should judge requisite for his security. But all the French 
m .^ a proposal wire imprudently rejected. ?#mes was not, as yet, 
^tirely convinced that’ ms * a-in-law intended an invasion of 
^gland. Fun y persuaded, himself, of the BWredniss of his own 
uuthoi ity, ho fancied thH a like belief had made deep impression on 




JAMS I h 

and notwithstanding the strong symptoms of t 
"broke out everywhere, such a universal combination 
{appeared to Him nowise credible, 

Janies at last received a letter from his minister at the Hague, 
which informed him with certainty that be was soon to look for a 
powerful invasion from Holland, Though he could reasonably 
expect no other intelligence, ho was astonished at the news: ho 
grew pale, and the letter dropped from his hand : bis eyes were now 
opened, and ho found himself on the brink of a frightful precipice, 
which his delusions bad hitherto concealed from him. His ministers 
and counsellors, equally as ton! shed, saw no resource but in a sudden 
and precipitate retraction of all those fatal measures by which he 
had created to himself so many enemies, foreign and domestic. He 
P'lid court to the Hutch, and offered to enter into any alliance with 
them for common security: ho replaced in all the counties the 
deputy-lieutenants and justices, who bad been deprived of their 
ccriimissions for their adherence to the test and the penal laws; he 
restored the char ter a of London, and of all the corporations: he 
annulled the court of ecclesiastical commission: he took off the 
bishop of London’s suspension ; he reinstated the expelled president 
follows of Magdalen colb: gc: and he was even reduced to caress 
tbosi bishops whom lie had so lately persecuted and insulted. But 
all these measures were regarded as symptoms of feafj not of re¬ 
pentance. 

g t). Meanwhile the prince of Orange published a declaration, 
which was dispersed over th kingdom, and met with universal 
approbation, In this document be enumerated all the grievances of 
iluH nation, and declared his intention of coming to England with an 
arrmd force, in order to protect the liberties of the people, to 
as: i.ruble a legal aval a free parliament, and to examine the proofs of 
th" legitimacy of tho prince of Wales, He set sail From Helved- 
siuys on Oct, 19, with a fleet of neaity 600 vessels, and an army of 
Bbovo 14,000 men, and landed safely in Torbay on the 5 111 of 
November, the anniversary of the gunpowder treason. The Dutch 
army marched first to Exeter, and the prince's dec] a ration was l hero 
published. That whole county was so terrified with ins executions 
which had ensued on Monmouth's rebellion, that no one for several 
joined the prince. But sir Edward Seymourmade proposals 
for an o&omtion, and by degrees the earl of AUt.gdon, Mr, Bussell, 
bo u of the earl of Bedford, and others, came to Exeter. AIL England 
was m coins notion, ami the nobility and gentry in various counties 
dfibmced the same cause. 

But the most dangerous symptom was the db iflVctiuii which bad 
crept into the army. The officers seemed all disposed to adhere to 
lhe interests of their country and of their religion, and several 
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THE KING DESERTED^EX3 FLIGHT* 

distinction openly deserted, Amongst these W:1 
II (afterwards the celebrated duke of Harlkjraugb),|k 
feen raised from the tank of a page, bad been Invested with 
command, in the army, had been created a peer, and laid 
owed bis whole fortune to the king's favour* lie earned with 
him l ho duke of Grafton, natural son of the late king, colond 
Berkeley, and some troops of dragoons. The king bad arrived 
at Salisbury, the head-quarters of his army, when ho received 
tins fatal intelligence; and in the perplexity which it occasioned ho 
embraced a sudden resolution of drawing off Ins army, and retiring 
towards London— a measure which could only servo to betray his 
fears and provoke further treachery. 

But Churchill bad prepared a still more mortal blow for his dis¬ 
tressed benefactor* Jlis lady and ho bad an entire ascendant over 
the family of prince George of Denmark ; and the time now ap¬ 
peared seasonable for overwhelming the unhappy king, who was 
already staggering with the violent shocks which ho bad received, 
Andover was the first stage of James’s retreat towards London ; and 
there prince George, together with the young duke of Ormond, and 
some other persons of distinction, deserted him in the night-time, 
and retired to the prince's camp. No sooner had this news reached 
London, than the princcsg Anne, pretending fear of tho king a dis¬ 
pleasure, withdrew herself in company with tho bishop of Louden 
and lady Churchill She fled to Nottingham; where tho earl of 
Borfitjt received her with great respect, and the gentry of the county 
quickly formed a troop for her protection* Tho king burst into 
tern when the first intelligence of this astonishing t vent was con¬ 
veyed to him. “ God help me,” cried he, in the extremity of ins 
agony, “my own children have forsaken mo ! ” UuniL to resist 
the torrent, ho preserved not presence of mind in yielding to it * buL 

seemed In this emergence as much depressed with adversity, as he 

W before k en vainly elated by k q^ity* He called u conned of 
peers and prelates who were in London* and followed their 
advice in issuing w rits for a new parliament, ami m ending IU U\\, 
Nottingham, and Godolpbiu, as commissioners to treat with the 
prince of Orange, 



and ho stopped not a 


Jon* Tho news which 
d to continue the panic into 


pr^cufc participation of the sovereignt) ; 
foment tho march of his army towards Lorn 
the king received from all quarters, served to . 

'■*hich ha was fallen. Impelled by b» ° w " u ' ara ‘ ’ 

ljn precipitately embraced the resolution of .scaping w||> 

^ bo sent off bcforcliiind the queen wid the infant prince, umIm 
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y of count Lauziui, an old favourite of the French 

Ltelt disappeared in Ike night-time, attended only 
C3W'^]/1 kvos, and made tU-u best of his way to a skip which — 
near the mouth of the river (Dec. 11). Nothing could 
equal the surprise which seized the city, the court, and thekiiip;dom> 
upon tiie discovery of this strange event. r ihe more effectually lo 
involve everything in confusion, the king threw the great seal into 
the river ; and be recalled all those writ? which had been issued for 
the election of the now parliament. 

By this temporary dissolution of government, the populace were 
masters; and there was no disorder which, during their present 
fermWt, might not Ik dreaded from them. They rose in a tumult 
and destroyed all the cntholio chapels. They even attacked and 
ritltd the houses of the Florentine envoy and Spanish ambassador, 
vtkvTc many of the catholics had lodged their most valuable effects. 
Jeffreys, the chancellor, who had disguised himself in order io 11 y 
t,n kingdom, was discovered by thorn, and so abused that he died ; 
little after. To add to the disorder, Fevers ham, the royal general, 
had no sooner heard of the king’s flight, than he disbanded the 
troops in the neighbourhood, and, without either disarming or 
paying them. Set them loose to prey upon the country. In this 
extremity, the bishop* and peers who were in town thought proper 
to assemble, and to interpose for the preservation of the community* 
r J Ircy chose tho marquis of Halifax speaker: they gave directions to 
t| 2G mayor and aldermen for keeping tho peace of the city: they 
j s - IAC d orders, which ware readily obeyed, to the fleet, the army, and 
all the garrisons; and they made applications to the prince of 
Q mU er$ whoso enterprise they highly applauded, and whose success 
thrvYoyfully congratulated. The prince, on his put, was not 

wanting to the tide of success which flowed in upon him, and con- 

tinned his march towards Loudon, 

While every one, from principle, interest, or fttumosifcy* turned 
1 =, t- .h on the unhappy kin.-, who had abandoned his own cue, 
t ] le unwelcome news arrived that he liad U ™ seizedby Ike populace 
m, ns l,o waa making Us m On us 

arrival in London, tlie populace, moved by to Us 

nulls ppy fa: , M actuated by their own levity.yccivedhim w. k 
shouts and acclamations; but, during Us abode at Whitehall, lit lie 
at ten:ion was paid to him by tho nobili’y or any persons of diatwo- 
ti U n, Uti himself showed not any symptom of spirit, nor cliscovertil 
any intention of resuming the reins of government which he had 
once thrown aside. 

Nothing remained for tlie w. w rulh x powers but todelitew- 
how Lliey should dispose of bis poison. Besides that the pnuco W 
justly be sup[ioud to lmvo ] *&<a1 mere S^erocity than to thn ll 
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pfifeitiK violence to an unhappy monarch, so nearly related 
jJknxA's That nothing would m effectually promote his. oivii vi3 

fs retiring into France, a country at all times obuoxiuhs w 
glish. It was determined, therefore, to push him into that 
measure, tv hich, of himself, he seemed sufficiently inclined to em¬ 
brace. Ford Fi vcvsliam, whom ho had sent on a civil message to 
the prince, desiring a conference, was put in arrest, under pretence 
of his coming without a paa^ort : the Dutch guards were ordered 
to take possession of Whitehall; and Halifax, Shrewsbury, aud 
Ddameie, delivered a message to the king in bed. after midnight, 
ordering him to leave his palace next morning, and to depart for 
Ham, a scat of the duchess of Lauderdale’s, Ho tlesired permission, 
which was easily granted, of retiring to Rochester, a town near the 
sea-coast. Here he lingered some days, under the protection of a 
Dutch guard, and seemed desirous of au invitation still to keep 
possesion of the throne. But observing that the church, the nobi¬ 
lity, the city, the country, alt concurred in neglecting him, and 
leaving him to lib own counsels, he submitted to his melancholy 
fate; and being urged by earnest letters from the queen, he pri¬ 
vately embarked on board a frigate which waited for him (Dec. -3); 
and ha arrived safely at AmbktciiKO, m Picardy. Hence he 
hastened to St, Germains, where Louis received him With the 
highest generosity, sympathy, and regard. 

§11, It now regained to settle the government; and the prince 
finding himself possessed of the good-will of the nation, resolved to 
leave them entirely to their own guidance and direction. The peers 
*md bishops, to the number of nearly 90, presented au address desir- 
]**£ him to summon a convention bv circular letters, and to assume^ 
lL i tue mean time, the management of public nli'atrs, 

^ The prince seemed still unwilling to act upon nn authority which 
t^hght he deemed so imp 
exprer s declaration of the pnblli 
v 04 fallen on for that purpose. All the members who had sat in 
tho House of Commons during any parliament of Charles 11. (tlio 
0I % parliaments whose election v;... ■ regarded as free), were invited 
to and to them were added the lord mayor, aldermen, and dO 

of th’j common council This was regarded as the most projHw 
TL ‘pru9buUtive of the poor.le tlrnt could be summoned during the 
11 1 emergence. Tlu‘y ummimouaiy voted the same address with 
tue Loixla ; tm*l the prince#being thus supported by all the legal 
Authority which could possibly be obtained in this critical juncture, 
wr f p chmiUr letters to the counties and corpomfci-ns of England$ 
And Ins orders wore universally complied with. The conduct of ihe 
prince With r;-vrd to Scotland was founded on the anme infant 
m,Hemic maxima He summoned all the Scotchmen of mu* 


iiperfect; ho was desirous of obtaining a more 
the public consent A judicious expedient 
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umo in London, who made an offer io the prince J 
gfo syht Administration, ■which he willingly accepted, 

, ^wn the English convention assembled (Jan, 23, lfiS9) p thh _ 
wg ^imanimofnsly given by both Houses to the prince of Orange, 
for the deliverance which he had brought them ; and the Commons 
sent lip to the Peers the following vote for their concurrence : u That 
king James I L having endeavoured to subvert the constitution ef 
the kingdom, by breaking tlic original contract between king and 
people; and having, by the advice of Jesuits and other wicked 
persons, violated the fundamental laws, and withdrawn himself out 
of the kingdom, has abdicated the government, and that the throne 
U thereby vacant. 1 * This vote, when carried to the upper House met 
with great op] J don, but after many debates the Lords at length 
adopted the resolution of the Commons without any alteration* 
The convention passed a bill in which they settled the crown 
on toe prince and princess ot Orange, the sole administration to 
remain in the prince : the princess of Denmark to succeed after the 
death of the prince and princess of Orange j her posterity after those 
uf Mary, but before those of William by any other wife* The 
convention annexed to this settlement of the crown a Declara¬ 
tion of High la, where all the points which had, of late years, been 
disputed between the king and people j were finally determined ; and 
the powers of loyal prerogative were more narrowly circiunscrilvd 
and more exacHy defined, than in any former period of the English 
government. Hits declaration was subsequently confirmed end 
extended by the Bill of Rights, as will be related in the following 
Book* 

On Feb* 13, 1GSD, the marquis of Halifax thereupon tendered the 
crown to William and Mary, who accepted the offer, and were pro 
churned king and queen of England, France, and Ireland. 


§ 12* By the Eevululion just recorded, the struggle between kin* 
and [ tuple, which bad lasted since the reign of John, was at length 
decided* The sovereigns who preceded the Stuarts bad contented 
themselves with practical triumphs over the legislature: James L, 
adopting tin maxim “a Deo rex, a rege h.-\ y v raised the abstract 
question of principle, and inculcated on his subjects his own divine 
right, and their duty of pas rive obedient ; in which hcwju followed 
t'y his son and grandsons* But there was already a lan-e party 
which precisely reversed this maxim; and before the expiration of a 
ci i 'ury they established their Hew at the bitter expense of two of 
drinnu descendants. Fortunately for the nition, Charles I* and 
dami s II., two princes of very similar character, possessed sufficient 
courage or atithoic: }, obstinacy to stake their lives and fortunes on 
the mam ti nonce o E what they uiistakingly considered a sacred 
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^ ^ bring the question to an issue, which JIfc 

§gg^®Fed out of natural timidity, and Charles IL partly 
^ F^ly fron; tho careless indolence of his temper, 
-'mis therefore the constitutional and parliamentary history of the 
country that will chiefly engross the attention of the student during 
the period of the Stuarts—a study for which there are ample 
materials, as indicated in a note appended to tbia Book, Nor was 
the age fertile alone in records and practical works on government. 
The antagonistic theories of the divine right of kings, and the inde¬ 
feasible right of the people to govern themselves, provoked a host ol 
writers to treat on the fundamental principles of government, and 
to examine the foundations on which all legislative and executive 
authority is built. The greatest names—Harrington, Pidnoy, Nlilton, 
Locke—are ranged on the side of popular liberty: on the other, 
Hobbes, a profound and original thinker, is the chief; a writer who 
affords a striking instance that the utmost freedom and originality 
philosophical speculation may not be incompatible with the 
entertainment of servile and arbitrary political principles. Nothin ; 
can nu re strongly show how generally the theory of government 
occupied tko attention of reflecting men in the time of 'the Stuart-, 
Ut;u[ the solemn assertion by the convention of 1688 of an original 
contract between prince and people ; an hypothesis utterly inctfj aluc 
° proof, hdweyer wholesome in itself, and however useful as the 
postulate of a political disquisition. Happily, however, the opposite 
principle of divine right is not a whit hotter founded : and in the 
present day, the question between the two would be decided by 
] 'lore direct and practical, if less ingenious arguments. 

§ 13, With regard to foreign affairs, the era of the first four 
■ ttuii'ts presents almost a blank ; and what little is to be in hd is 
y L most part discreditabl e to the nation, James X. add d f ■■? 
^Igland the power of Scotland as well ns that of pacified Ireland, 
t on too day of his accession, to uso the words of Lord Macaulay, 
(, ur country descended from the rank which she had hitherto 
^ ft tid began to 1 h> regarded as a power hardly of the second 
order." The timidity of that soverdgu restrained him from a war 
o which lie wa>; summoned both by the tics of family interests and 
>y the policy becoming a protestant prince; his blind subserviency 
IJ a ^ourito precipitated him, towards the cloyn of bis reign, into 
pother vdnch helped to forward the ruin of his eon. The short 
j ' 1 “f Charles I. in favour of the French protestauts was equally 
11 glorious and unsuccessful; and ihc domestic troubles which oc- 
^pL' d tho remainder of his reign diverted his attention from the 
'' 51 } T3 o f the con ti nm t The e r-erget i c ad mini ■ ■ t ration of Cron i wd i 
rcv ived for a whil e the tarnished lustre of the English aims, I-n h r 
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J fli, the pensioner of France, England reached its Id 
tftd$4gration as a mem^;i of the European system, 

tfet in spite of all this misgovernment, these distnrhancM] 
time, this dishonour abroad, the country went on steadily, though 
slowly, advancing in wealth, in power, and in civilization. In the 
time of Charles IL, the population of England had increased to 
about five millions and a quarter. The addition was principally in 
the southern counties ; the district north of Trent still continued 
thinly peopled, and in a state of manners comparatively barbarous ; 
although the coal-beds which it contained were destined eventually 
to attract an immense increase of population, by making it the seat 
of manufacturing industry. The archiepSscopal province of York, 
wh\r]: ill the time of the Revolution was thought to contain only 
onc-suventh of the English population, contained in 1841 two- 
sevenths. In Lancashire the number of inhabitants appears to have 
lucre'sod nine-fold.* But the means of communication throughout 
the kingdom were wretched in the extreme. Canals did not exist ; 
Ujo roads were execrable and infested with highwaymen. Four 
horses, sometimes six, were required to drag the coaches through 
[he :nud: and the traveller who missed the scarce discernible track 
over the heaths, which were then frequent and extensive, might 
. wander lost and benighted. Some improvement was c fib l led by the 
introduction of posts in the rcigu of Charles I., which were brought 
to more perfection after the Restoration, In 1G80, a penny post 
was established in London for the delivery of letters and parcels 
several times a day. The first law for erecting turn] Ikes was passed 
in 1G62 ; but no very considerable improvement in the roads took 
place till the roign of George II. 

* Ifi. The annual revenue of James I. was estimated at about 
4 b 0 QOOL,a great part of winch arose from the crown lands, and from 
purveyance and other feudal rights which were abolished, as before 
related, soon after the Restoration. The customs in the reign of 
James I, never exceeded 190,000h, and were supposed to be an ad 
valorem duty of 6 per cent., both on exports anri impose. The 
excise was not established till the next rei n, when both the customs 
na l the total amount of the revenue had more than doubled: the 
income previous to the meeting of the Long Parliament being about 
000 , 000 A, of which the customs formed about 600,00 1. During 
the Commonwealth the revenue was about 2,000,000b '■ yet it wicj 
exceeded by the expenditure. The average revenue of Charles If . 
a. 5 aixnit 1 , 200 , 000 ?, The first parliau nt of dimes fl. put him 
hi yo :mission of 1 , 000 , 000 ?. per annum, though ‘he country was at 
prfire; to which his ij&came as duke of York, being added, made 

* ( V jijauIlij-, /fUL q/ 3, 
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Lilliou.^ Tlio national debt at tl;.. time or the ti c J 
, a little mom tlisiu a miliEou* 

facts show a vast increase in the trade and resources of u K 
_ . But the increased revenue was absorbed by augmented 
cjqxmdifcnre. Fortunately the first two Stuarts had no stand in t 
army, or they bight probably have succeeded in overthrowing the 
liberties of the country. Itegular troops were first kept constantly 
on foot ill the time of the Commonwealth. Charles If. had a few 
regiments of guards; but James II. possessed a regular force of 
20,000 men. Taught by the errors of his predecessors, he no doubt 
contemplated employing mere effectual means for asserting his odious 
principles than had been at their disposal; hut in the moment of 
need he found that his protestant troops were citizens as welt as sol¬ 
diers. The navy was also vastly augmented under the Stuarts, lu 
Elizabeth's roign the whole naval force of the kingdom consisted of 
only 33 ships, besides pinnaces, and the largest of them would not 
now equal a fourth rate. In the reign of James 1. was constructed a 
ship larger than had yet been seen in the English navy, being of 
1400 tons, and carrying G4 guns. The navy increased considerably 
under Charles XL, and still more under James II. The latter had 
an affection for the service, showed considerable talent as an 
admiral, and was the inventor of naval signals. He was well 
seconded by Pepys, the secretary of the admiralty. At the period 
y B )0 devolution the fleet consisted of 173 vessels manned by 
42,000 seamen. 


§ 1G, The increase of revenue and of military power denoted and 
lv 116 accompanied with a corresponding increase in wealth and com¬ 
merce, r lTse first foundations of the North American colonies wot 
kud, as we have seen, in the reign of James I.; when oko the 
Bermudas and the island of Barbados were planted* the East India 
trade began to flourish, Greenland was discovered, and the wind' 
fishery begun. The population of the North American colonics was 
considerably augmented in the reign, of Charles L, by the persecu- 
Bons and Intolerance If the high church party, which drove many 
) ‘'Britans to New England, many catholics to Iitarylaad. Under 
t hnrles IT., New York and the Jersey;- were recovered or conquered, 
rn ;d ( .iroliim and Feimiyl vania settled. The two Dutch war , by 
disturbiug the trade of that republic, promoted the commerce <•: ibis 
island ; and after Charles II. had modo a separate peace with the 
lua subjects onjuved unmolested the trade of EurojK?, The 
^lncme atd riobes of England increased very fast from the Ik- 
" Vjr[ dion to the Kevolution ; and it is computed that during these 23 
years the shipping of England was more than doubled, Several 
I " lf -' lLV maim lb c' n res were introduce tl, and especially lijat of sbk, by 
■ dauta who look refuge hero after the revocation of 
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JAMES II. Chap, 

1 Nantes. Sir Josiah CI 12 IJj the hanker, who wrob 
4s that In 1G£3 there were more men on Change 
jQf^4lian. there were in 1GG0 worth 1000?. 

Never perhaps have the man lid's of any nation undergone a 
more sudden and violent revulsion than those of the English during 
this period. Under the first two Stuarts they were marked hy reli¬ 
gious austerity; under the last two, by profligacy and shameless¬ 
ness, The gloomy enthusiasm of the earlier period begat man y 
religious sects, of which one of the most singular was that of the 
Quakers, founded in the reign of Charles I. by George Fox, a native 
of Drayton in Lei costers lure. Of this sect, Penn, the founder 
of IVnnsyl vania, was an eminent member. Each of these two 
masses had its literature, The greatest genius among the puritans, 
and indeed one of the greatest among the English peels, was 
Milton. The writers who succeeded the Restoration, and who 
belonged to what may 1 m called the cavalier literature, are more 
numerous but less remarkable than their predecessors. Their 
works, and especially those of the dramatists, though often spark¬ 
ling with wit, am for the most part disfigured by indecency. The 
chief m rit of these authors is their having moulded our language, 
and especially its prose, into that easy, perspicuous, and equable 
fhrtV which, makes their writings still seem modern. The principal 
refiners of our language and versification wore Denham, Waller, 
and Dry don: the prose of the last has seldom been equalled. No 
era can rival that of the Stuarts in the names of great philo¬ 
sophers; it counts among 0 there those of Bacon, Hobbes, Locke, 
Boyle, Newton, and Harvey, the discoverer of the circulation of the 
blood. Indeed, notwithstanding the numerous men of wit and 
learning who flourished after the Restoration, the reign of Charles IL 
after all, more distinguished for science than for literature. The 
Royal Society was founded in 1GG0 by a small circle of Oxford 
philosophers, and obtained the king's letters patent. 

Charles 1. encouraged the fine arts, and made collections ; 'hut we 
cannot yet be said to have had a school cither of painting or sculp- 
tiy c. The artists employed were commonly foreigners, as Yondyck, 
Yerrip, Kneller, Lely, and others* Cibber the sculptor was a Dutch¬ 
man. Almost the only Englishmen eminent in art ut this period 
were Inigo Jones and Wren the architects. The fysmer built White¬ 
hall and several mansions of the nobility. The great fire which 
swept away the wooden tenements of Loud. n opened a noble field 
for the display of WV r.L genius, which, L wever, waj checked by 
1 he jHinury of government. Never tin li as we are indebted to him for 
i>L 3 bin 1 Vi cathedral, as well as for several of the finest churches in 
London. 

11 a 1 there existed in the time of the Stuarts loiter vehicles for tin: 
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in Ofpublic opinion f they might probably have beeri„ 
no of those schemes which proved so fatal to thems,^™ 
|apcM indeed been established in the reign of ;CQmjiSt. ; 

-oven In that of Ids successor they were small and unimportant 

and appeared only occasionally. Towards the close of his reign 
Charles IL would allow only the Tendon Gazette to he published. 
Till 1 G 79 the press in general was under a censorship: but though 
it was then emancipated for a short period, till the censorship was 
revived hy James, the liberty was not extended to gazettes. In this 
state of things the coffes-hmiscs, which were established in tlio reign 
of Charles II.—for tea, coffee, and chocolate were first introduced 
about the time of the Ikstoration—were the chief places for the 
ventilation of political and literary opinions* The govm- runout jv- 
gardod these places of resort with such uneasiness imd suspicion, 
that it once made an ineffectual attempt to close them, ) 
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Accession of Jujne-s IT. 
invasions, defeat, and execution 
of Monmouth and Argyll 
He vocation of the Edict of Kant?* 
W Loui* X 1 Y. 

Keu- Court of Ecclesiastical Com- 
minion. penal laws sus- 
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1507, Attack upon the privileges of tho 
universities, 

im* Trial of the ^ven bishops, In* 
vasi&n of tlie prince of Oranpv. 
If Light and abdLntlOa of tbs 
king, 

1C SO. King Wlllkm 111. nnd quarn 
Mary proclaimed. 
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BOOK VI. 

I' 1 ROM THE REVOLUTION OF 1GSS TO THE 
YEAR 1S5S. 


CirAPTHB XXV II* 

AKD MARY, AND WILIAM III. A.B* 1G89-17Q2. 

y ^Introductory remarks* § 2* Clmnictor of William Ilf, Ill's niiuhh'v 
-onvftnttoti parliament* £ ;i. Discontents ami mutiny* Nonjorors* 'iv;. . 
rntfoaAct. Settlement of ScatkmL § 4. James land,', lq Ireland* X,r d 
^ac[i at BantiyBay. f'i-oge of Londonderry, Until# of Ketvtoa Butler* 
§ Bill of Rights A!t,iindm reversed. Change of minute rs. § C. WEI- 
tmn proceeds to Ireland. Ixittl of’ the Boyne. Sit-ge of Limerkk and 
^lovn of William. § 7, Action off Boachy Head. Campaign in jrd.wd. 
n^ificntioii of Limerick. § B. Altered view* 6f William. M^swe of 
■lerjcoe, § 9, Intrigues in favour of James. Marlborough f : ui to the 
oftor, § 10, Bat Lie of Li Hogue- § H- Attack or the Smyrna j!,,-- . 
♦towing un|w>iHilarity of William. Expedition to Bi eat betrayed J,y Jh, 
plough. § J2 t Bill for Biennial parliament u Death of queen Mary* 
J iri ' General corruption* Abolition of the censorship* Campaign in 
& 14. Conspiracy gainst the fc-ag. Loyal ntsocintuuR Atta!ruL»r 
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WTLtlAH AND MARY. 

F on wick. § 1 J* Tmt y of Ryswick. § lu, JliscrilaS 
■ns, negotiations respecting: the Spanish succession. First m 
.tv, § 17. William's u ti popularity. Dismissal of hi a Dutt 
Ejsumption of forfeited estates in Ireland. § 18* Second treaty 
of partition. William acknowledge the duke of Anjou as king of Spain, 
§ 10. The Cabinet Ctrnudh § 20. Discontent of the Commons. The 
Grand Alliance, Death of king James il. PrepondioDS for war* Dealh 
of king William. 

§ 1*{ Tii| preceding books comprehend the history of tbo establish¬ 
ment of the English constitution ; for whatever changes have since 
been effected were merely developments of principles already 
established cither previous to or at the period of the lie volution. 
In the following book, therefore, our attention will bo chiefly 
directed Lo what may be called the outward history of the country; 
that is, its progress in material wealth, in colonial dominion, and in 
European influence. The vast strides that have been made in these 
respects, unequalled Ly any other country on the face of the earth, 
may in a great measure ho referred to the solid foundations of liberty 
laid in previous ages, which have enabled the natural energy of the 
people develop Deelf without restriction in the manner best 
suited to its genius. 

§ 2. William Henry, prince of Orange, colled to the throne by the 
national voice in place of his uncle James, by the title of William 
HI., was now in his 38th year*" In person he was of the middle 
size, his shoulders round, his limi t slender and ill-shaped, yet 
capable of sustaining considerable fatigue in hunting and other 
athletic sports in which he delighted. His ample forehead waa 
shaded by light brown hair; his nose was high and aquiline- a 
penetrating and cnglo eye lighted up a pale and careworn counte- 
nance, the expression of which indicated a degree of Ptulcnnesa na 
well as thought and resolution. His manner was ungraceful and 


taciturn, and little calculated to win 1 . e or popularity; and though 
ho had the art to conceal his designs, he could not always suppress 
the maid festal ion of his passions. Notwithstanding 3 1 is feeble health 
ho frequently indulged to excess in the pleasures of the table. He 
litd no taste for literature and art ; but lie possessed some skill :ia n 
Linguist, and knew e nough of mathematics to Understand fortifica¬ 
tion, in short, his acquirements were of the useful order, and he 
especially devoted his attention to all questions of politics. Hence 
he shone more on great occasions than in the ordinary intercourse of 
ijodvty ; anil it was observed that he was never more sprightly and 
animated than or the field of brittle* 
la the choice of hU ministers William seemed to have almost 
forgotten pmsonal as well as political animosities and predilection a. 
'1 he earl of Nottingham, who had violently opposed his elevaijop to 
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CONVENTION PARI IA ME NT. 




lifrino, as well as the earl of Shrewsbury, who had : d 
■'oiqii it, were both made secretaries of state : Dauby aiii 
Stlmugh bitter political rivals, took their seats in the i 
^Sormcr as its president, the latter as privy scab The great seal 
ivas intrusted to commissioned, with sergeant Maynard at their 
head , The treasury was also put into commission, the chief com¬ 
missioner being Lord Mordaunt, afterwards earl of Peterborough ; 
but that post -was not then so important aa it subsequently became. 
At the same time William's Dutch favourites were not forgotten, 
much to the discontent of many Englishmen. Bentinck * * * § was made a 
privy councillor, privy pujra, and groom of the stole ; Zuleisl; :u j 
was appointed master of the robes ; Schomlorg J was placed at the 
head of the ordnance; and Auverquerque § liecame master of tlio 
horse. For himself William claimed the full and undivided 
authority of the crown* The name of Mary, ti e heiress by blood, 
was indeed inserted with his own in all the acts of go verm r. cut j y g 
ns her easy and unambitious temper disposed her to implicit obedi¬ 
ence to her husband, film soon appeared to sink into the position oi 
a queen consort, and lost all importance in the consideration of the 
people. 

In order to avoid the excitement of mi cleflffin under fcxisdh-g 
cifCiimsEaUcT?; 'al'iTl'to e- uvert the Convention into a parliament 
passed Thyaiifch both "Ho uses, an d redeiv^ t ^CjaQj ft 1 
HSfd-oTFfhTnary/ tifany'membera of the opposition party in the 
t.’ordffioiS’"ietind however from an assembly which they declared to 
be ill*^al ; and even t hose who tv m at nod di spinycd the greats s e. 
frugality hi their votes for the public service. James H, had 
enjoyed a revenue of nearly two millions; but the whigs would 
grant William no more than 1,200,0001 They even established the 
precedent, which lias since been followed, of appropriating the sup¬ 
plies, and determined that one half of the sum voted should be 
applied to the public expenses, and the other hail to tlie civil list. 
And when William represented the justice and necessity of refund¬ 
ing the charge of 7O0,CKX)L incurred by the Dutch republic for his 
cipcdHIon, they would vote only (>00,0001 This frugality alien- 


* Benliack create! curl of Portland m 1630. Ilfl died in 1719, mid V v ? ; 
hi the tide by hte &o», who was created in 1710 duka of Portliuulj. 
itnd w:id the since: am- rrf tlic prteent duke. 

f Zuleistdn was Greeted in 1695 eurl of Rochfcrd. "tlio title became extinct 
on the death nf the 5th earl in 1B30. 

+ Schomkrgwas ereitetl doke nf Echombttrg m lb£0. His wa Chadcs, the 
fwx ud duke, wis killed at the battle of Mrarsagtia, JHJ93. Another son, RHii- 
hiirdt. third duke nf Sihotnborjj, n.Jid first duke nf I >■ n*t-n in 1 rj j, uid. <i>>-4 
1719, when the title beta me extinct, 

§ A uYciquevque v, i l created in 1 ( p 9S earl of Grantham. He diet] in 3 7.74, 
when the title became ext \ net. 
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'ihel lilies mind from Ilia whigs, and even made bim thij 
lug/the government altogether. 

/sooner was William seated on the throne than he seed 
all his former popularity. The emissaries of James 
were active, and even Halifax and Dauby expressed their apprehen¬ 
sion that, if ho would only give securities for the maintenance ot the 
protend! religion, nothing could prevent Ins restoration. Sym¬ 
ptoms of discontent having showed themselves in the army, the king 
resolved to send the malcontent regiments to Holland, and to supply 
their place at home with Dutch troops. The first regiment of the 
line, chiefly composed of Scotchmen, which was one of those ordered 
abroad, mutinied and marched north 1 wards with drums beating and 
colours dying, carrying with than four pieces of artillery; but being 
overtaken by three regiments of Dutch dragoons under Ginkcll, 
they were compelled to surrender and proceed to their appointed 
d sEinatiom This aRalr occasioned the mutiny HU. The soldier 
had been lath* rlo regarded only as a citizen, and amenable to the 
civil tribunals : the army was now placed under martial law, mid 
the mutiny hill has since been continued from year to year. 

Toe House of Commons, or such members us remained, did not 
hesitate to take the oath of allegiance; but many of the temporal 
p,as well as eight bishops, including tha primate Sancvoft, 
refused, and their example was afterwards followed by about 400 of 
ili inferior clergy. The party that refused the oaths were desig¬ 
nated by the title of nonjurors. The oaths were to be taken by 
the benefited clergy, and by those holding academical office, on the 
ensuing tot of August. This opposition on the part of the church 
furnished the king with an opportunity to display hia predilection 
for the dissenters, towards whom ho was naturally inclined by 
Via Calvinistic tenets, The Bill known as the Touehat iox Act, 
to relievo protestanfe dissenters from certain i^nalttos, was intro¬ 
mitted this session, and passed on. the 24th of May. Persons 
taking the new oaths of allegiance and supremacy, and making 
a declaration against trnnsubstantiation, were thereby exempted 
from the penalties incurred by absenting themselves from church, or 
by frequenting unlawful conventicles. Dissenters were restrained 
to n meeting with locked doors; but on the other band a penalty 
was enacted gainst disturbing the congregation. The ancient ’penal 
Ktatnks ri tuained, however, uorepcaled, and persona who denied the 
Trinity, as well as papists, were excluded from the benefit of the 
new act. An attempt was also made to pass a Comprehension BUI, 
in order to admit dissenters by altering the liturgy, and leaving 
cerium ceremonies discretionary ; but it failed, and has never since 
been renewed, 

Chi ring the debates on these measures William and Alary w* re 




JAMES LANDS IN IRELAND- 

limiter Abbey, April J. 1th. Sar 
to act, and the ceremony was performed by Common 
J/— : of Loudon, With regard to Scotland, it has been already 

^'^%entioned that the prince of Orange was acknowledged in January 
by a sort of irregular convention of Scotch nobility and gentry 
resident in London, A more regular assembly was held at Edin¬ 
burgh in March ; and 50 malcontent members having deemed it 
prudent to withdraw, it was unanimously decided that James had 
fort faulted his right, and that the throne had become vacant. 
There was however in Scotland a strong party in favour of James, 
headed hy the duke of Gordon, and supported by the archbishop 
of Glasgow, the earl of Balcarrcs, viscount Dundee {formerly 
Graham of Claverhouse), and others, Dundee succeeded in mi sing 
between -000 and 3000 Highlanders, with whom lie defeat ad at 
Kfiliecrankie, on July 27th, the king’s fomes of double the number, 
But Dundee received a mortal wound m the action, and with him 
expired ail James's hopes in Scotland. The Highlanders, dispi¬ 
rited by the loss of their leader, dispersed after a few skirmishes, 
and the duke of Gordon having surrendered Edinburgh castle on 
June 13th, the whole country was reduced to obedience. Episco¬ 
pacy was abolished, and presbyter!anism established as the religion 
of the state, 

§4. In Ireland Tyrconnei was still lord deputy. His ynv em¬ 
inent had been marked by violence towards the protests its \ many 
towns were deprived of their charters, and the public < An a were 
filled with Roman catholics. Alarmed however at William r u suc¬ 
cess, he had intimated his willingness to surrender Ireland (o any 
force respectable enough to justify the act—an Offer which William 
negleoted by the advice apparently of Halifax, who represented to 
hi in that Ireland formed the only pretext for keeping an army on 
fool, without which he might bo expelled from England as easily 
as he had been established. Whilst he was hi this state of doubt 
and alarm Tyrconncl received a letter from James ftnmouncirg 
that he was preparing to sail from Brest with a powerful armament; 
whereupon the lord deputy exerted himself to raise an immense 
force of half-wild, ill-armed, and worse disciplined Irish, James 
landed at Kin salt; on the 12th of March, ami was received with 
every demonstration of joy, Louis XIV, had furnished him with 
H ehiyH of the line, fi frigates, and 3 fire-ships; but (he whole 
land-force which he brought with him consisted of 1200 of hi« 
own subjeete in the pay of France, and 100 French oRicqk, 

At Cork James was met by T^nxumeb whom he raised to the 
rank of duke. The view of I he troops that were to fight for his 
can so was not calculated to inspire him with any very sanpuiim 
of suocefs. Fearer] y two in a hundred were provided wbli 
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t/for service ; the rest were armed with dubs and sttok 
Viren. More than 100,000 of this rabble were bn ft 
himsalf obliged to disband the greater part of them, 
hM retained only 35 regiments of infantry, and H regiments of 
horse, Ilia whole artillery consisted of 12 field-pieces and 4 
mortars. After summoning a parliament to meet at Dublin on the 
7th of May, James set out for liis army in the north, where Lon¬ 
donderry was invested* That place and Enniskillen, being inha¬ 
bited by protestants, were the only lowns in Ireland that declared 
for king William. Lundy, the governor of Londonderry, bad sent 
a message to James's head-quarters, with assurances that the place 
would be surrendered ou the first summons ; but his treachery was* 
fortunately discovcmd, and it was with difficulty that lie escaped 
with hU life, by letting himself down from the walls in the dia- 
gntso of a porter* James, who had ridden up with his staff to 
within a short distance of the gates, was saluted with a cry of 
u No surrender ; 1J> and at the some time a discharge from the for* 
ti heat ions killed an officer by his side* The citizens, after the 
flight of Lundy, chose Walker, a clergyman, and major Baker, for 
tlicir governors, and resolved to hold out to the last extremity. 

The army of -James was ill provided \viib. materials for a siege, 
and after some fruitless assaults it was turned into a blockade. 
James now returned to Dublin in order to meet the parliament* 
He was induced to pass several injudicious acts j especially one 
to repeal all the acts of settlement, thus subverting at a How 
all the English property in the country; as well as a general bill 
of attainder, comprehending more titan 2000 persons; and his 
scheme of replenishing his coffers by an issue of base coin occasioned 
universal disgust* 

Jn June marshal de Rosen was appointed to take the comm and 
of th© besieging army at Londonderry. The town being completely 
invested on the laud hide, and cut off from all relief by sea by 
men:, s of a boom about a mile and a half down the Foyle, the 
inhabitants wore reduced to the last extremity of famine, aud 
obliged to subsist ou horses, dogs, rate, starch, and other food of 
the like revolting kind. The hopes of the garrison had been raised 
and disappointed by the appearance of a small squadron in the 
Lough, commanded by Kjrku, of west of England notoriety, who 
had been obliged to retire. Towards the end of July, however, in 
again appeared, and two merchantmen, the Mount joy and the, 
Phcenix, covered by the Dartmouth frigate, succeeded on the 30tb 
hi breaking the boom. The former was driven ashore by the 
concuss on, and was for some time in danger of being captured by 
the enemy; but tiro Pba uric easily forced a pitssago through the 
broken spurs. The reason was wet; De Rosen's trench * were 
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water \ and the relief of tho town determined 
rireudy contemplated, to abandjn tho siege, 

July Ins guns continued to play on tho town ; but un the 
Ugust Ins army decamped after burning their huts. The 
stege, ono of tho most memorable in tho history of Britain, had 
Jaded 105 days, mid the garrison had been reduced from 7000 


effective men to about 3000, 

On the same day that Londonderry was relieved Lord Mount- 
cashel had been completely routed by the protestanis of Enniskillen 
at Newton Butler, and he himself wounded and taken prisoner. To 
add to James's misfortunes, Schombcrg landed with 10,000 men 
near Donaglmdec, on the coast of Down (Aug, 12th), CairickfeTgua 
surrendered to him after a short siege, and was treated with great 
cruelty. He then encamped in the neighbourhood of Dundalk, 
tbo duke of Berwick, James*a natural son, retiring on Ills approach, 
James, having in vain endeavoured to draw him to a battle, closed 
the campaign of 1081) by retiring into winter quarters at Ash udee, 

§ 5, While these things were passing in Ireland, toe English par¬ 
liament had h • u employed in some important measures. The chief 
of these was the Bill or Rights, the third great charter of E ;iish 
liberty, which embodied and confirmed tho provisions of the 2)< dura¬ 
tion of lUyJd** and which also included a settlement of the crown 
in the raanm,-r already related m the preceding chapter,! The par¬ 
liament also reve rsed the attainders of lord Bussell, Algernon Bidnoy, 
sidennan Cornish, and Mrs. Lisle, Tho exorbitant fines imposed in 
the preceding reign were declared Illegal, and tho money extorted 1} 
Jeffreys was charged against his estate, with interest* All these 
proceedings were unexceptionable; but the same cannot besai l of 
the reversal of the judgment on the perjured Oates, and the granting 
him a pension of 300/. a-year, 

William dissolved the convention perllament m February G, 1GU0. 
Halifax was soon after removed from office; and Dauby, now rnavqness 
of Caermarthen, appointed many of hb own crc.iiun s to the higher 
offices of slate. Tli now parliament Which met in March* was com¬ 
posed chiefly of Lories, The king announced his intention of passing 
over into In land, and a supply of 1,200,000/. was unanimously voted. 
The Commons also presented mnndial Schombcrg with 100,000?. 

§ 6* William arrived at Garrickiei ius on Juno L4, lr.vJ0, and \ nr 
coeded to Schombergs bcad-quartora at Lisburn, Ills army amounted 
to about 36,000 men, variously composed of English, Dutch, Gor- 
maus and other foreigners. On his ftppr neh the Irish „niiy retired 
to th.’ south bank of the Boytw, which la steep and billy, and had 
been fortified with entrendmiciitti, When James joined them there 
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> French troops under Lauzuo, his whole army am 
6,000 men; and though his force was thus conside 1 
that of ’William, he was induced, by the strength o 
On, to hazard a battle. On the 30th of June both armies were 
l presence on either hank of the river ; and on the following morn¬ 
ing (July 1) James drew up his troops in two lines, his left being 
covered by a morass, whilst in his rear was the village of Dromoie, 
itud 3 miles further on the narrow pass of lHihek. YV llliam, who 
had been reconnoitring the enemy's position, was slightly wounded 
before the action commenced by a cannon-ball which grazed his 
shoulder, lie ranged his army in three columns of attack. The 
centre, led by the duke of Schomborg, was to ford the river in front 
of the enemy; the right, under count Bchombcrg, his son, was to 
cro^a near the bridge of Slanc; while William himself headed the 
passage of the left between the camp and the town of Drogheda, 
Tin- attack was successful at all points; the Irish horse alone made 
some resistejtoe l the foot bed without striking a blow; James 
parted from Ins army at the pass of Duleek, and made the best of his 
way to Dublin. This engagement, celebrated as the battle of til:: 
JBovke, decided the fate of James, though the loss on both sides was 
small, that of the Irish being about 1500, chiefly cavalry, whilst that 
of William was only 500, but among them was the duke of Schom- 
berg, Walker, the brave defender of Londonderry, also fell in this 
engagement, James, having no army left—for the Irish had dig- 
l^rsed themselves in the night—abandoned Dublin and hastened to 
Kinsaie, where he got on beard a French frigate, and arrived at Brest 
on the 9th of July. 

William arrived in Dublin a few days after his victory, and treated 
the inhabitants with considerable harsbne s. He then matched south- 
^.ai-ds took Wexford, Clonmel, Waterford, Duncannon, and laid 

;e to Limerick (Aug. 8-30) ; but having been repulsed in mi 
assault, and the rains getting in, he found it necessary to raise the 
siege, and early in September he left Ireland for London. Soon after 
fiisTdqarture Marlborough landed near Cork with 5000 men; and 
having received gome reinforccmciitg, captured Hint toun after a 
abort siege. He next took Kinsaie after a desperate resistance ; and, 
tw the winter was approaching, lie then returned to England, from 
which he had been absent only five weeks. 

§ 7. Whilst William was in Deland a naval engagement took 
place off Beachy-head on the 30th of Jotic, between the combined 
1 hitch and English fleets, commanded by admiral Herbert, now ere- 
; d earl of Tomnglnn,* and the French fleet under admiral Tour- 

* TIip title bwnuc cuiuc* uti (tenth of the flr^t earl in 17 3 0. 1 he ]>re 

j-i at vi nunt Trtrriugton i* dpweiided tram ;i son rtf r.\v George Byag, crated 
vst rCiLnt Torriagton in 172L 






with a hardly justifiable policy, placed 
the vail, which in consequence suffered 
With, the French; and Torrington, 
in tow, made for the Thames. London was filled with 
as it was expected that the French would sad up fbc 
river; hut they made hut little use of their victory. An invasion at 
tins juncture would probably have been successful, as the French had 
the command of the sea, and might easily have disembarked a large 
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a nay, whilst there were not 10,000 regular troops in England; but all 
they attempted was the burning of Teignmouth. The danger which 
the nation had incurred inflamed them against the Jacobites and 
nonjuroys, and thus the victory of the French proved ou the whole 
injurious to the cause of James, William was incensed against 
Tomngton on account of the losses suffered by the Dutch, and de¬ 
nounced him to parliament in tho speech with which he opened the 
autumnal session, Torrington was tried by a court-martial at Sheer¬ 
ness, and honourably acquitted; but the king deprived him of his 
command* and forbade him his presence. 

In the following year (1691) the campaign in Ireland was brought 
to a close. That country was in a very distracted state. Bodies of 
wild Irish, called rapparees, from a apecios ofpiko with which they 
committed their massacres, worn, roaming about the country, and 
hung upon and infested the quarters uf the English army, who in 
their turn committed great barbarities. Towards the cud of June, 
Gink ell, who commanded the English army, bombarded and luok 
Athlouc, D was a masterpiece of audacity, as a large army of Irish, 
commanded by St. Kutb, a Frenchman, lay behind the town, while 
the storming columns had to ford the Shannon, with the v iter 
breast-high, tn order to gai the breach, St. Ruth now took up a 
strong position at Aghrim, where Ginkcll did no! hesitate to at hick 
him. For some time the battle raged with doubtful fury, till, Si. 
Ruth being killed by a cannon-ball, his army was seized with a 
jxiniCj and fled in disorder towards Limerick, Ginkcll sat down 
before that place on the 25th August; and, after a siege of six 
weeks, the Irish, much to the discontent of the French, agreed to 
the very favourable terms which he offered fora general pacification. 
The chief articles of thia treaty, signed on October 3, and called the 
Pacification of Limerick, were, that the Irish should enjoy the cx« y- 
c ;,- e Q [- them religion as in the time of Charles XL j that all indu Ld in 
the capitulation should remain unmolested in their estates and pos¬ 
sessions ; imd that those who wished to retire to the con Linen t should 
be conveyed thither at the expense of the government. By virtue 
of Lius last clause, Sara field and about 12,000 men were conveyed to 
Franco, and entered the service of Louis XIV* Thus an cad w=i 'put 
in every : art of the empire to the authority of Janus, who had been 
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oath of allegiance, they were deprived of their sees on 
Feb. 1,1691. Tillotson, dean of St, Paul’s, succeeded Saner oft as 
archbishop of Canterbury, 

§ 8. William had spent the greater part of the year in Holland, 
for [ho purpose of conducting the campaign against Louis XIV, lie 
had repaired thither in the middle of January; and though the wear 
ther was foggy, and the coast lined with ice, he attempted to land in 
a boat. The steersman lost his way, and the king was obliged to 
pass’ the night in the boat, covered up with a cloak. The following 
day he succeeded in landing at Goree. The campaign was not 
marked by any important event, excepting the taking of Mom by 
Louis, William paid a short visit to England in April, and finally 
returned in October to open the parliament, A hill waa passed 
fur facilitating the execution of the Pacification of Limerick, though 
that treaty was not approved of in England, Although William had 
been brought m by the wbigs, he was now c me fly supported by the 
tones: and he seemed inclined to disregard those liberal principles 
which had placed him on the throne. Thus he rejected a bill which 
had passed both houses for making the judges independent of the 
crown; aud his reign wiij now sullied by m act of great barbarity— 
the infamous massacre of Glencoe. A pacification had been entered 
into in August with the Scotch Highlanders, and an indemnity offered 
to all who should take the oaths ot allegiance to the king and queen 
before the 31st of December, 1691. All the Jacobite heads of clam 
had complied, except MTan of Glencoe, the chief of the M'Bomdds, 
whose delay arose more from accident than design. He bad repaired 
to Fort Augustus on the 31st December, where to lus surprise and 
alarm he found nobody who could administer the oath. Colonel H ill, 
Ik commandant, directed him to Inverary; but the season was 
rigorous, the country mountainous and covered with deep snow, so 
that MTan did not arrive fill the 6th of January, 1692, After 
many entreaties, sir Colin Campbell, the sherifl of Argylc, con- 
& uhd to receive his oath; but sir John Dairy tuple, the master of 
Stair, ami secretary for Scotland, who bore a deadly hatred to the 
M'Dnmddts took advantage of MTan s negligence to destroy him 
and his whole clan. Concealing from the king the fact of MTan’s 
tardy submission, he procured a warrant for the military esecution 
of him and his tribe. It is pretended that William cither did not 
■r id or did not understand the warrant,* These are poor excuses 
I hr a kin'of guoh bmout-s >-tiko habits; and they srem moreover to 
b.' con is,dieted by tk facts tint tb • wrv. art was signed with uu~ 
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MASSACRE OF GLENCOE. 

,r|/both at top and bottom, and that subsequently tlv 
iost active in the affair were favoured and promote 
.tever blame may attach to the king, the massacre of 
SSl remain almost unparalleled in history for its cold-blooded 
atrocity. On the 1st of February, 1 ^ 2 , a body of 1 L >0 soldiers 
appeared in that lonely mountain-glen, which lies near Lodilevem 
They were Commanded by Campbell of Gtenlyon 5 and as Campbell 
was the uncle of young McDonald's wife, they wore welcomed with 
limmapccting friendship. For nearly a fortnight the troops enjoyed 
free quarters and hospitable entertainment. On the evening of the 
I$th the officers played at cards in the house of MTan ; in the night 
lieutenant Lindsay, with a party of soldiers, appeared at his door 
and were instantly admitted. They had coma in the guise of friend¬ 
ship to act the part of assassins. MTan was shot in the back as 
ho was rising from his bed ; Iris wife, who had already risen, was 
stripped, and the rings tom from her fingers. The males, young and 
old, were murdered without pity; and even rome women fell in 
attempting to defend their children. About CO persons were mas- 
eacred, and as many more, chiefly women and children, who 1 ad 
escaped among the mountains, perished there of cold and hung- r. 
The massacre would have been more complete had lieut,-colonel 
Hamilton, Whqm the master of Stair had charged with the execution, 
arrived at the appointed time. The severity of the weather delayed 
his arrival till the following (lay, and nothing remained for him but 
to complete the inhuman deed by burning tlie houses, driving oh the 
cattle, and dividing the spoil. By this fortunate delay 150 men 
were enabled to escape through the mountain-passes, which were not 
sufficiently guarded. 

§ 9* This year (1G92) William again embarked for Holland, leaving 
the administration of affairs in England to queen Mary, He was not 
aware of all the danger that threatened his newly-ncqwed crown. 
Intrigues had been formed for the restoration of Janies, and were 
entered into not only by nonjurors and tori- 5 , but oven by whigs. 
One of the principal leaders in them was the iucons^iut cud trea¬ 
cherous Marlborough, who had indue**! iho princess Anne to write a 
tetter to her father, in which she penitently asked his forgiveness 
Admiral Bussell, commander of the fleet, lord Undo!phin, and others, 
wcre also engaged in these intrigues. Marlborough Invited James to 
invade England, and in some degree pledged himself for the conduct 
of the English army. A large body of Irish troops had been con¬ 
veyed to France in 16' •; and by that impolitic article of the IV ill- 
r imi of Limerick which allowed-a free passage, their number hud 
been swelled to m arlv 20 , 000 , These wuw at James s dispoml, tn. \ 
Lmij 9 engaged to add 10,000 Fv nch. A camp was formed in the 
Cotentiu, near La Hogue j and marshal Belli funds was appointed tc 
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he army of invasion, which was to he convoyed by 
Earl)* in lt>92 everything was in a state of forwa! 
bad even drawn up Ids manifeeto. With bis usuall 
Tjudgment, its tone was of the most impolitic kind, and dis¬ 
gusted many who would have been prepared to serve him. He 
already began to talk of punishing, and was even mean enough to 
advert to the poor fishermen who had insulted him at She emeiss. 
'The English ministry thought that they could not do him 4 greater 
injury than to publish the document at full length,; accompanied 
with a biting commentary. 

The government bad received some vague information of a plot ; 
and the carls of Marlborough, Huntingdon, and Scars dale were ap¬ 
prehended and, sent to thu Tower on the information of one Young, 
a man of infamous character, and actually in Newgate on a charge of 
forgery. As the government suspected Marlborough, they encou¬ 
raged Young, paid bis fine, and released him from prison | and Mavl- 
l>yrough waft detained some weeks in the Tower, till Young’s false- 
hood was discovered. 

§ 10. The combined Dutch and English fleets, consisting of 00 
sail of the line, together with many frigates and fireships, carrying 
GOGQ guns and about 40,000 men, assembled at Bt. Helens in Hay, 
As the fidelity of the admiral himself, as well os or many of his 
officers, was suspected, Mary wrote a letter which Rut-soil was ordered 
to read to all the officers of the fleet assembled on his quarter-deck, 
j n it sin stated that she had heard certain reports respecting their 
conduct, but that she regarded them aa calumnies, and put entire 
confidence in their loyalty. This politic step Was attended with 
oxcettot effects*. At the same time the militia was called out, and 
a camp formed between Pe to field and Portsmouth, 

Jinn was waiting at La Hogue for the arrival of admiral Tour- 
vjlk v who was to bring 44 ships from Brest, About d-e middle of 
iling Trnirvi lie’s fleet was descried off the coast 0 1 Dorsetshire* whence 
it made for La Hogue, where the army of invasion was cmhavkhnn 
Jlussvll also detected bis course towards that port; and on the IQih 
ri f jt a y th e haze having suddenly cleared oft, the hostile fleets came 
unitedly in sight of r. Tourvillo, * hough mi < 

in f.irca, bore down upon the allies, in the expectation hiat acyutalL 
i Hits English .hips would conic over to his side ; but in this ha 
wa* dis ^pointed. KupsATs ship, the Britannia, of 100 guns, en- 
iiiaf of the French admiral, of 104; and the 1-attL, which ra; -1 
f r0 i n ] 1 oVlook to &lx>nt4, noQt& became general. The French ad- 
mi raft ship was diml >\c*\. Towards evening, a ltree^j linving sprung 
up irgm the east, and the haze having cleared a little, the French 
w tkaerkd ruiming on all aides, and signal was pi von to chaw ; 
hut the pursuit was an ■ PH by the flood-tide and the approach oi 
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of the Smaller French ships escaped through i 
eMey into SL Malo; the latter ones sought refuge at Eft, 
ry.jiC^tiT.cl Lfl Hogue. Many of the lat tor mao destroycd, the two 
wing days, by a flotilla of sloops pod bmts commanded by 
admiral RCokc, in the very sight of king James and the French. 
Altogether 16 French men-of-war, 8 of which were three-deckers, 
were sunk or burnt, beside® several transports that were cut out of 
the harbour, Bussell's politics did not dispose him to make so much 
of his victory as he might, hut it sufficed to avert the threatened 
invasion* After the battle of La Hogue queen Mary ordered the 
r>yal palace at Greenwich to he converted Into an hospital for dis¬ 
abled seamen.* 

$11. The campaign in Flanders was unfavourable to the anna of 
William, both this year and the next, notwithstanding that ho dis¬ 
played great courage and conduct He was defeated hi 1092, with 
great loss, at Steinkifk, while attempting to raise the siege ol 
Namur, The only important event at sea, in 1693, was also dis¬ 
astrous to the allies. The Smyrna fleet, consisting of about 400 
English, Dutch, and Hamburg merchantmen, was intrusted, after 
passing Ushant, to the convoy of a detached squadron of 23 English 
and Dutch men-of-war under sir G. Hooke, while tlw remuimh r of 
the combined fleet lutumcd to Torbay. Tourville, with a fur supe¬ 
rior force, now irsued from the hay of Lagoa; Hooke was cS|iged to 
fly, and signalled the merchantmen to shift for themselves, About 
80 of the latter wore captured, as well ns 3 Dutch men-of-war; the 
rust escaped into Spanish port®. 

This disgrace, aa well as William's ill success in the Netherlands, 
tended to Increase his unpopularity, anti to encourage E he party of 
James (1694), The towns of Bristol, Exeter, and Boston, signified 
their adherence to him ; in the north several considerable hoodies nt 
horse were enlisted in his name ; and many of the nobility and gentry 
engaged tor themselves, m well ns for different towns and counties with 
which they were connected* The treacherous Sunderland had veered 
round again, and entered into corresixmdenoa with James, who, how- 
over, naturally doubted his sincerity. The treason of Marlborough 
proved more Useful to him, and more disastrous to his own country. 
Marlborough informed him of an npedition that was fitting out at 
Porfcstnpu'l], under the command of the carl of Borkely and general 
Tsliniish, for an attack up u Brest. Berkely appeared off that 
port on the 5 th of dune, and U00 men Merc landed in Camnret \ Kl y , 
but the Frondi were prepared to receive them, and they were -ill 
dam but 100, Talmash himself receiving a mortal wound. IK { .. 
Havre, Calais, and Dunkirk wen-! afterwards bombarded, but will- 

* The first slouftof the new bmMiagi the wrevnt (Irwiiwich llwphnt, wu 
ant bid t:ll i&Sn* 
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fleet, Nor was the campaign in Flanders marked bj 
«ix>rtance, , 

Hie parliament which met in November (1G94) jessed a" 
parliaments, and, as they made it the condition of a 
grant of supplies, William, though ho had previously refused his 
Assent to a similar hill, was now’ obliged to yield. He had also another 
motive. Mary lay dangerously ill with the small-pox ; and in the 
event of her death, which must naturally shake his influence with 
the- nation, he was unwilling to incur any further unpopularity. r l he 
quern in fact died on the 2Sth of December. In person she was tail 
:-tid well proportioned, and her countenance, though not regularly 
beautiful, was animated and pleasing, Iler manners were affable 
f,ud agreeable, and procured her the love of the people. She was a 
devoted and affectionate wife; but her conduct towards her father 
\md sister can hardly b reconciled with tho duties of those relations. 
Her death made no change in tho government; and William, in 
accordance with the act tor settling the succession of the crown, 
became solo ruler, TiUotson had died shortly before the queen 
{Mov. 22), and was succeeded in the primacy by Tcnnison, bishop of 


Lincoln* 

Wn.nl am III.—Ann chad lived on bad terms with her skier and 
brother-in-law ; but now, at tho instance of Sunderland, she was in¬ 
duced to send a letter of condolence to William j and as she w:is a 
greater favourite with the nation than lwi^lf, he thought it politic 
to meet her advances, and even presented her with the greater part 
of Alary^ jewels. 

§ 13. Tho session of 1093 was signalised by the discovery of an 
Utmost universal corruption, Sir John Trevor, speaker of the House 
of C n anions, having Ixjen deteef 1 in taking a bribe of 1000 guinea* 
to procure tho passing of the Orphans bill, would hava had to 
endure the Imnuljation of lotting the question for his own expulsion, 
had ho not absented himself from the House. It was further dis- 
-ivd that the Hast India Company had distributed krg,i bribes in 
H -der to s ( cure a iv.-iv charter; 10,000?* were said to be lmcwl to the 
Id]- himself, 5000?* to Dauby (now duke of Leeds), and further 
Sumy to other mvu in power. The Commons impeached the duke 
of 1/ eds i but the court connived at the escape of his Swiss servant, 
tire unly person who could establish Ms guilt, and the case was put 
aa cud to by the prorogate o of parliament on May 3rd. 

TLk ik^abn is meniorahle for a silent revolution, which, in the 
tvoid: of lord Macaulay, “ has done more for liberty and civilizaltou 
ihm the U reft l Charier or the Hill of Rights,” This was the ubo! i m 
Qf the ecu «- •..hip ■' f tho prcHj, effected by the Commons t* Eb Jug i.,.i 
renew the la #t act for restraining unlicensed printing. Tho authors 
|| l( . nboUtiuii scum to have been hardly aware of the important 



f \ V '£' Y '-' taking None of their arguments were basely 
^rmcipie of the freedom of the press, but turned Eokny- » 
of deteil, Huch ns the hardships occasioned to printers, book- 
^ mfdrs, Ac. ; nor was the measure noticed in any contemporary i uh- 
lication, The abolition of the censorship was soon followed by the 
establishment of several newspapers. The louden Gazette was the 
only one previously published, Thig session was also memorable 
for an excellent statute respecting the law of treason. «It provides 
that all persons indicted for high treason shall have a copy of their 
indictment delivered to them five days before their trial, a period 
extended by a subsequent act to ten days, and a copy of the panel 
of jurors two days before their trial; that they shall he allowed to 
have their witnesses examined on oath, and to make their defence by 
counsel. It dears up any doubt that could he pretended on the 
statute of Edward YL, by requiring two witnesses, either both to 
the same overt act, or the first to one, the second to another overt 
act of the same treason (that is, the same kind of treason), nulo.s 
the party shall voluntarily confess the charge. It limits prosecutions 
for treason to the term of three years, except in the case of an 
attempted assassination of the king. It includes the contested pro¬ 
vision for the trial of peers by all who have a right to sit and vote 
in parliament. A later statute, 7 Anne, c. 21, which may be mcL.- 
tbned here m the complain ut of the former, has added a peculiar 
privilege to the accused, hardly less material than any of the in at. 
Ten days before the trial a list of the witnesses intended to be 
brought for proving the indictment, with their professions and place;! 
of abode, must be delivered to the prisoner, along with a copy of lb: 
indictment. The operation of this clause was suspended till after 
the (h ath of the pretended prince of Will s.” r 

William passed over to Holland after the prorogation of the jwlhi- 
monl, and digtinguahod himself this year, in the campaign in the 
la w Countries, by one of his greatest military feats, the taking of 
Namur in presence of a large force of the enemy. The marshal do 
Luxembourg was dead, and the French army was now commanded 
by marshal Til krai and marshal BoufT rs : France was becomim* 
exhausted with the length of the war, and Louis wan anxious to con- 
elude a peace on any decent terms, whilst WilliamV reputation was 
rising in Europe, r His success abroad confirmed his power at home ■ 
for though the* Jabobite parly was increasing in England, they could 
hardly hope b> succeed without the aid of France. 

§ 14. A conspiracy aprinst the throne an.I life of William was 
nevertheless, formed and detected early in 1090. The? prindpd 
agent in iL was sir Or Barclay, a Scutch officer, who rtyeivvd t\ 
commission from James to attempt a general insurrection in his 
* ILdkm's Coiirftituuusiu Hi* toy, eii, 2-1, 
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ne Crosby Lad also gone to SL Germains to procure! 

the assassination of William ; but Ifttmes, suspectiw 
as laid for him, refused his consent. Barclay artm: 
January, and associated in his design Ham son, a pric: t, 
f 'iiamock, formerly a fellow of Magdalen Collie, Oxford, but now a 
captain, sir John Friend, sir Wm. Perkins, sir John Fenwick, a 
captain Porter, and others. Their first schema was to seize William 
and carry jiim over to France, but as this seemed impraci’cablc 
without taking his life, they resolved to attack him In the midst of 
his guards between Brentford and Turnham Green, through which 
places he passed every Saturday to hunt in Itiehniond park; and 
with this view they procured a body of 40 armed men, and fixed 
the 15 tli of February for the attempt. But the secret was betrayed 
to the earl of Portland, a day or two previously, by captain Fisher, 
one of the conspirators, and his information was sot, , after confirmed 
by an 1 rki.nmti named V rend* rgrass . The king h avii\g oonsoqneutly 
remained at home on the 15th, and again on the {pud, to which day 
the conspirators had adjourned the execution of thei r plot, they were 
seized with alarm ; some of them fled, but others were captured the 
next night in their beds. 

On the following day the king laid the whole plot before the 
parliament, and both houses responded with a joint address, breath¬ 
ing the most zealous expressions of duty and affection. A loyal 
association was formed in imitation of that in the reign of Elizabeth 
which was signed *he same day by 400 membra of the House of 
Commons; and such member, as were absent were required to sign 
it by the lGtli ol starch, or to notify their refusal. The association 
was adopted, with very little alteration, by the House of Lords; 
and Of the whole parliament, only 15 peers and 92 commoners re¬ 
fused to put their names to it Shortly afterwards an act was 
passed to wake the riguingof the association imperative on all holders 


of civil or mill buy cm ploymcnts. 

Five of tin 1 conspirators, namely, Chamock, King, Keys, sir John 
Friend, and sir Wm% Perking, were condemned and executed, On 
the execution of the two latter* the celebrated Jeremy Collier, Lho 
ninjuring divine, appeared on the scaffold, and publicly absolved 
them. The trial of sir John Fenwick, who had been captured at Now 
Romney while end ivouring to escape to Franco, did not come on till 
i Lc- autumn. Wbife 1ie lay in iNewgatc be sought to procure n pardon 
by turning evidence, and accus' d the duke of Bhrewsbrny, the carls 
of Bath and Marlborough, lord Godolphin, and admiral Bussell, of 
ciwsponding and intriguing with king James, 13ut though this 
iuformation is now known m be Bur, Will urn refused to listen to 
it. As only one witness could bo produced agaiusit Fob wick, whilo 
die law required two in cores of high treason, .dniraJ Russell 
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in a bill of attainder against him, 'which was pc 
hie opposition. Fenwick was beheaded on Tower-lJ 
28, ItSDT, 

During the campaign of ICO6 the French remained cu the 
defensive; nor did anything of importance take place at sea. All 
parties were looking forward to a pace ; and on the Oth of May a 
conference was Opened between the belligerent powers, under the 
mediation of the king of Sweden, at llyswick, a village between 
Delft and the Hague. AVilliam had as usual gone over to Holland. 
All' that lie desired was to fix a barrier to the French power in 
Flanders, and to procure from Louis the acknowledgment of his 
title to the -English throne ; but the negotiations were protracted by 
the emperor of Germany and the king of Ajyifo-i vv ho were desirous 
of continuing the war, vvimam^ tTiei'&foK\ whila the boslile_a rmics 
lay opposed to'eSfclf other hear Bmsse I sTciiusod jiscpmuty ucgocf a 1 ion 
to be lween flJ U OTT^r^oHlapfl on htej*iiL and 

marshabBonflftorsrn n th at of -Homar 
The taking of Garthagena, in America, by a French squadron, 
and the capture of Barcelona by a French army, inclined the Spaniards 
lo come to terms with Louis, and the Peace of Rvswick was signed 
on September 10, 1607 p T*mis resigned several of bis conquest 
and recognised William as king of England. The peace of By s wick 
t;corns to have been necessary in consequence of the defection of the 
duke of Savoy, and of the bad state of public credit in England: but 
William foresaw that it could be no more than a son of nnnh n v^ 
and that a fresh struggle must soon take place on the subject of the 


Spanish succession. 

§ 10. The parliament, which met loon after the peace of By t? wick, 
voted that the army should U reduced te 7000 men, and were 
with difficulty persuaded to increase it to 10,000 j but at the S!Uiic 
time they granted the king the large sum of 700,000?. for tiro civil 
list. William was exceedingly aimuyed at Hie vote for routing the 
army; and before he repaired to Holland in the spring (1603) he 
ventured to leave seated orders that the arm) should he raised to 
i 0,000 men, which the ministers unoonstitutteually obc \ ed, During 
bia residence in Holland he nog< dated * treaty respecting the Spanish 
succession. Charles II. of Spain jms jm\v suppe d to be _at tho 
pisi t 1 t 0f d'ath h ad no helrs within the kingdo: tl e 

q ul fltion oT ids" HUfcce *ii<m j Tj rca ti itmTT f [ disturb the' pea eg o f r l «trope, 
■ ri ' ’ : ■ I , ; . I i ' : M., 

and twq dauiJfters- the . Her, Maria Theresa, marri- i to L^nri X1.V, 
of France,"and lhb~younger, Margate rn: .u: +J 4-tQ,.Lh.u_t’iiLr 

jv'ror Leopold 1, M:.V5a' Tlim ; sa~hftd Tentam wd 1 w v pi ctensions lo 
1 1io irifTieTrnarringe withTTie kinlYm t cc* 

The yonngefii st^ , Mar joi ntTl>0rota,-bad tnadCTWsucirtinnntiatirm 
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age with Leopold ; hut their only child , a daughter,* 

1o Maximilian Emanuel, elector of Bavaria, wna rpo 
dbre her marriage, to abandon all claims to the Spanish 
But both France and Bavaria maintained that these prin¬ 
cesses liad no power to renounce the claims of their posterity; 
Louis XXV, therefore demanded the Spanish fchrano for his sou the 
dauphin, and the elector of Bavaria for his son the electoral prince, 
A third claimant was the emperor Leopold, who by a second mar¬ 
riage had Jwo sons, Joseph king of the Homans, and the archduke 
Charles. Leopol d claim ed the s uccession for lrh ysflu C harles, on the 
gro und that be w£n n lineal df^c^ Ainf, n f Phi brill I ■ , Jo t Louis X J V. 
codtd ma ke idao the same claim for bis son, slnco both Tmqu Is ancT 
Let j [ ^ >T.tliatTiname^gT mddau ghte ra oL FblH p TIT* 

\V il li alAiyouldLEuiWii iMtil wctEnFdomodify the claim of France 
.by conceding to her part of the Spanish dominions; and Louis was* 
for pretended to be, better satisfied with this partial inlierjfrii 1fT than 
to liave to tight for the whole. The first treaty fur the partition of 
SpahTw^aeicordlnglyn^detaf^] in thi^smnjn£x at Loo, and signed 
o n the 1st of QcTSBcn according To wH ^yon the death of Charles 
IL, j]io~dauphin was Wig put 'm ^^^on_oTTirflpk- 3 'ahd^BKly J 
th exports o inTuTTuiTcafT shbr cTmdT3iTe ni^ihsate"of Ti T ] li ; l ] p, 
wdiTIiT oifthc' Spalilsh fr ontier he w a s icTh a vo all the territory "on the 
Fvi hclilide oT theTyrcnee s, an d of th e mountain*, of Navarro, Akiva, 
and Blsdiy, Tire &on opti c elector of Bavaria was to inherit Spain* 
the Netherlands, and the Indies ; and Milan was to be assigned to the 
a rchdakelLT irles ? bc cond sonTsTThe <?i u j <•■ r.■ r h It v . r .. ; ], jEi;i] , r ]j 0 
keep this treaty a 

fo TTin. cars ami naturally roused bis MpaUon: a id, aiuriou s to 
ju-eseT ve tEo^a^d; • iiy-of the empire, lie drew up hhviirappomtmg 
the 'eTceldrarprince of Bavaria bis .unhealJici^ aecordirtg to"tho 
l r<-V bjy igpft sitfon of "Hiilip IV.- B ut Char les ime xpectcdiy re- 
itv was .de feated by tHi demisjif ih c : l .1 i 

! !.,: > at BrfilseFs’ StE February 1659* 

£17 + i , ■ Tiev/" parliament, which assembled in December 18Q8, 
exhibited strong sympfons of discontent; insisted on the reduction 
of the army to 7000 men, and also voted that those should, bo 
natlws of the British dominions." This involved the dismisisal of 
the Dutch guards, the severest modification which William bail 
ever experienced. On this occasion he even condescended to Knd 
a message to the Commons by lurd Hanelagh, entreating them as 
:v |Tf-^nal favour that Lis guards might bo retained j and when 
tlioy refused to comply, ho burst into a violent jaasion, and threat¬ 
ened to abandon the kingdom, a threat which he Berlousiy thought 

Tlic g.'i-f i'U^icru table in lb: ioEluwmg page exiubiU the rehnunaWp of 
the diiujrciit J umanU. 
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jin^yijg into execution. All the debates of the Commons 
\ violent and hostile to the king. In the last session 
commissioners to Inquire into the grants of forfeited 
c dates in Ireland \ and the report being now brought in, it. appeared 
that no fewer than 3921 persons had been outlawed in that country 
sine.'; February 1689, and that more than 1,060,000 acres of land 
hud beep declared forfeited, the annual vent of which was computed 
at 211,6232. It also appeared that large grants of these lands had 
bi'V'Tt made to foreigners, as ijpppel,* Ren thick, Gink elf, and I Juvigny, 
who had also obtained peerages in one of two kingdoms. Bui 
perhaps the most obnoxious grant of all was that of king Jamca’y 
private estates, containing 95,000 acres and valued at 25,9952. per 
annum, to William.'-:, mistress, Elizabeth Villi era, now countess 
of Orkney, llio Commons resolved ut nimotialy that all these 
forfeiture 0 should he applied to the public use; and they even 
added tlj.it the grantH which had been miulc of them vvero n rctlcc*- 

ti-m upon tlrn king’s honour. To secure the king's assent, the bill 
fer the resumption of forfeitures was tacked to the hill of supply. 
Several animal monk, wore proposed and carrif-d \ n the Lords, and 
some angry conferences ensued between the two houses. The Com¬ 
mons threatened to impeach the carls of Portland nnd Albemarle, 

and resolved to address the king that no foreigners, except, pi jnee 

George of Denmark, should be admitted to tlio royal councils. 
Widlam began to he alarmed, and ; ,eut a private message to hh 
fri-ridfi in the Lords io withdraw their Opposition, The bill having 
passed in its original state, thu king came to the House and gave 
his assent to it, and then suddenly prorogued the parliament without 


any speech. 

§ The rapid decline of the king of Spain'ii health tautened the 
conclusion of a second treaty of partition, which was signed at London 
oil ll - 21? I. February, awl nt the Hague mth* 11th of March 1700, 
William bad spent gratf# j'sirt of the preceding Humintir and autumn 
at Loo iti negotiating it> as he and the States were desirous of 
bring- • the amperot into their views: but m Octolxtr I jCnpold 
formally rejected any partition whatever. By this new treaty the 
i*h:nv Euriiiurly ilL lot led to the dccteml prince wrw to he lftuuifom.il 
to the archduke Charles, and Milan wad to bo added to the dauphin's 
p-u iten* To prevent the union of the imperial crown with that of 
[-?jm111 ( u w.t-i pruvidi ji Hint ilu? kii-' nf the Ttomann should unt 
mteo <d lo the Spanish kingdom in caae of tho archduke’* death 
and a like provision was made with regard to the king of France and 
the dauphin. 


* Keppcl was fivatel . ulof Alhrm^rb In irSB-il. *tud wn i thr unrwtoj of flu 

pri'Wit (strk liputiurk h. ji crastfrl kit] of Portland, ns nlrcfldf Tpbdfd fnw 
f. ;,-iri • i U, *nr| "f AUilr.m-: nml }' ,i-: ••<r. ^iirl of furtviu' 



tttB-lfOl. death ot the king of spaix. 



long-expected death of Charh b II. of Spain^ which! 

Ist of November, soon discovered how fruitless 

bestowed on tbo partition treaties. The prklfJv mtJ 
nation to naturally wounded by the treaty, and Charles 
especially was grievously offended by it. ' The French ambassador 
availed himself of this feeling to persuade Charles to make another 
will, in favour of Philip duke of Anjou, the cr-cond son of the 
dauphin; nor did Louis hesitate to accept this magnificent In quest 
to Ids grandson. In case of his refusal, Ike Spanish flirono was 
to be tendered to the archduke Charles, William, found it. prudent 
to acquiesce in the new arrangement, and ultimately acknowledged 


the title of the duke of Anjou. ) 


§ 19, In the last year or^two there had Von several change 
in the ministry, and the king seemed to be ever approximating 
mum ol- ly towards tbo tory party | but trimmed between both 
wit Si a dexterity which rendered it difficult to say to which he 
most Inclined. In this year the earl of Kocbester, the loader 
of the tones and high-church party, was appointed to the lord- 
lieutenancy of Ireland. The institution of a cabinet council, that 
i», a Select body of ministers with whom the king exclusively 
Consulted, and who prepared and digested the measures which were 
subsequently laid before the general body of the privy council 
rather as a matter of form than of ruccssity, was now regularly 
established. Traces of a cabinet first lie gin to appear under 
Charles L, atid become more frequent under Charles II.; but it 
waa not till the rolgti of William that it, became the regular mode 
of government, In earlier times the sovereign was accustomed to 
consult the whole br^ly of tile privy council, and yois guided ly 
the opinion of the majority* Tho cabinet, ilivrofare was a iwn, of 
“ileut revolution which crept iu unoU ; n vod, and was never recog¬ 
nised by the constitution. 

In the now parliament which assembled In February, I TO I, tint 
l^iics hud I lit: majority, and lv^lvrl Ihoky, one * »i I heir h -i-l. :,. f 
was chosen speaker. As the death of tho duke oi Cl leu titter, 
which happened iu the preceding duly at the ago of 11, left 

the of thv *: r»wu unprovided f-> after tbo tti mi uv 

of \VjUiam and Anne, H lw■ cm <>c .1 11 ecrwary to niokn a ju-w s<■ 111□ - 
merit, and the king rtcommeade^ the subject to the c<mfil33ljtiou 
of the parliament. Tho next in blood, alter the Children > " J.-uivm 

It,, wild tho duuh«,0 nf Nsieuy, .laughter of UutmaUft d tirt, ., HB vr | 

Orletma, and thou the family of Llie elector of the Palatinate* all of 
whom however 1ml abjured the reformed faith, with 'he exception uf 
his dnugbhir Sophia, married to the elector af Hanover; to whom 

therefore, n' papists wort excluded from the uccr^dun bv net til 
parJiami'Ut, it, became jseccmiiy to revolt. Nor wan William 


:;vd i r a mi. 
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her appointment, as he was desirous of sccuri: 
$s$\dirht the elector of Hanover to the grand alliance wlr 
/ meditating; and she, and the heirs of her body, 
s^pcojtejftkfits, were declared 'next in succession to the king, after 
be princess of Denmark and their respective heirs, by a bill 
which passed in the spring, and which is known by the name of 
tluf Act of Settlement, 

Tho Commons took advantage of tins settlement to supply some 
deficiencies in the Bill of Bights, and therefore this act (12 aixl 
.13 William: III. c. 2) became a most important one, and put as it 
were the seal to the English constitution. The tory government 
showed themselves on this occasion no less the friends of liberty 
than tho whigH, and moved and carried certain resolutions as 
preliminary to the settlement of the succession, to the following 
effect ; That whoever should hereafter come to the throne should 
join the communion of tho Church of England j that in the case 
of tho crown devolving to a foreigner, the nation should not he 
obliged to enter into any foreign war without tho consent of par¬ 
liament j that no future sovereign should Lave Great Britain or 
Ireland without consent of parflameufc; Tiat all matters cognisable 
in the privy council should ho tmnsac i them, and all resolution!? 
taken be signed by such of the privy council as should consent to 
them; that none but a person bom of English parents should be 
capable of bolding office under the crown, or receiving a grunt from 
it, or being a member of parliament; that no person m tho service 
of the crown, or receiving a pension, should be capable of sitting 
in tho House of Conuncna; that tho commissions of the judges 
should be irrevocable so long as they conducted themselves properly 
(“ quumdtu sc bene gcsscrint”), but tlvat they might be removed on 
an address of both Houses; and that no pardon under the great seal 
should l>e pleaded to an impeachment of the Commons. 

All these provisions, an I especially the last two, were highly 
important safeguards to the liberty and welfare of thy country, 
Thai respecting placemen sitting in parliament, being found incon¬ 
venient, was repealed in 1706 ; but it was provided at the aamo 
time that any member of the lower House accepting an office 
should vacate Ids sent, and again offer himself to hie constituents ; 
and that no person holding any office created since October 25th, 
1705, should be eligible at all. The article respecting the sove¬ 
reign leaving the United Kingdom was repealed soon after the 
accession of George I. 

§ 20. Both houses of parliament sxpre&sed the highest di^Appro¬ 
bation of tho i>artii jn treaties, to which th'y n -ribod tho will uf 
Charles II. iri favour of the duke of Anjou \ the Ootemtug 
addressed the Ling to remove the earl of Tertiand, the earl of 


“Uwr**.. 
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hJk!ordJ ,r | lord Halifax,t and lord Somers % from his prese 

tnr ever, and ordered them to be impeached at the? 
on account of the steps they had taken in prornoTI 
tfrtltion treaties^ us well ay for other alleged illegal practices. 





But an irrcconcilcablo difference sprang up between the two Houses 
as to the mode of proceeding; the Commons refused to appear on 
the day appointed by the pears, and the impeached ministers were 
consequently acquitted. 

Although William had acknowledged the new king of Spain, 
he was by no means satisfied with that arrangement, especially ns 
it proved so distasteful to his subjects. During the summer, 
which he spent in Holland, negoeiatious had been going on betwi en 
him and D'Avaux, the French ambassador; but these having 
utterly failed, William, about the beginning of August, set on f ?ot 
a treaty with the emperor, who had already commenced the AVau 
of the Spanish Succession by attacking the French in Italy. 
William, however, would engage himself no further than tor the 
recovery of Flanders and the Milanese, tho former ns a barrier U * 
Holland, the latter as a barrier to the empire; and ho likewise stipu¬ 
lated that England and Holland should retain whatever conquests 
they might make in both the Indies, On theso conditions a treaty 
was signed on. September 7th, between tho emperor, England, and tho 
States, which afterwards obtained the name of the ■[■I hand Au.ianvk, 

An event happened soon after which induced Louis immediately to 
dedare hirasclf. On the 1Gth o f September king 1 ames II. extared at 
St, Germains, Ever since tho peace ofEyswick, which exim^ithed 
hb hopes of regaining tho English crown, he had abandoned hi me. if 
to all the austerit i- i < • ' r and his religion; and soma 

before bis decease he had fallen into a kind of lethargy, Louis paid 
him a viaii as ho lay on bus deathbed, and in the presence of bh 
attendants, whom ho would not suffer to withdraw, and who wept 
at once lor joy and grief, be declared Ids intention of acknowledging 
James’ son as king of Great Britain and Ireland, lie then visited 1 ho 
.young prince m state, him with the title of majesty, and 

caused him to be acknowledged by the Ihanch court and nation. 
William immediately remonstrated against these prooeodmgs, 

* The carl of UrJw'rd v.is n tnJml EuamII, who received this title its Itd’7. 
ft became iqwm hh d*atli hi 17=27, but was revive, i in 1742 in favour 

of die crjebratel a>sr Kebert aljiole, 

f Thii lord H. ill hut was CHarlst Meringue; ft grandson of the £r-( «irl of 
^lnncbefiter, and wm crone'll lord Hi’Sit hi in 1700, arid «rl of HaUTftx in 17 1 4, 
He war of a different family fmm ti • r cl eb rated i ' ftnill*, in:ir ( 'i-:^ <. f 
Haliffis (p* 508b who died in 1f>D5, iind was Bijeceedcd in the title by fds $*jr f 
Who diwl in 170(1, when the title W:mm eilint f 

+ Sf'tncrs was lord ch-inrallnr, end had fcuvu distant! from otTioe Sn the pie* 
vi«us year (1700) hi cvxs Sequence of tire attacks n-nno upon him in parlmmcui, 
The pifieiit tu 1 Miners is n cSescemLuit &f the tlduit sister of the chuiaseiler, 
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treaty of Ryswick; dismissed ttie French 
his own ; while both sides began to make 
French took possession of the terras on '.lie 
entered Julicrs in force ; and William arranged with the 
States a campaign for the ensuing spring \ but notwithstanding the 
pressing solicitations of the emperor* he would not declare war till 
ho had assured himself of the support of the English parliament; 
and he left Holland m November for the purpose of opening that 
assembly. 
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The new parliament met in December, when Harley was again 
elected to the chair* The Commons, in their address to the king 
on his speech, warmly conveyed their approbation of the course 
he had pursued with regard to France, and expressed a hope that 
no peace would bo concluded till Louis hud atoned for acknowl¬ 
edging the pretender. A bill was brought in and passed for the 
attainder of that prince, and another for his abjumtion by all 
persons holding employments in church or state ; and the Com¬ 
mons voted 40,000 men to act with the allies, and a like number 
of seamen for the fleet* But in the midst of all these great pre- 
I ,. i irations William met with an accident which, in liis rapidly de¬ 
clining state of health, proved fatal. On the 21 st of February 
i7u3, while riding from Kensington to Hampton Court, hLs horse 
fell with him, and he broke Ills collar-hone. It was at first anti¬ 
cipated that the accident would not bo attended with any dangerous 
consequences, and on the 28th ho was declared convalescent^ BuL 
on the 2nd of March symptoms appeared which precluded all 
hope of recovery ; and on Sunday the 8th L* expired, after receiving 
the sacrament from the archbishop of Canterbury. 


CHRONOLOGY OF REMARK ABLE EVENTS, 


A.!*, 

1(11)9. Accession of William mid Mary* 

,, BUI of lliftbt#, 

169 \ Ha tile of the lloyne* 
i-Bl. ratification of Limerick. 

H>32* Massacro of Glcncm. 

*+ Jialtlc of La in —ic. 

If 91 * rill he Uiomiml pari] lment* 
pa-^'-d. Death of queen Miiry* 


| A.P, 

16015, Ooubot^hp of the prc*a abolished. 
. 1697. Trf-'atjf of llrtaitk. 

1700. Death of Churtc* ir. of Spain. 
UOl. Act of Settlement* rjcaU. *,f 
.r^npn II. The Grand AULmsir. 
Corrunpaeomont of the w.tr erf 
the Spueii^i Surer uton, 

U02* Death of William HI* 
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NOTES AND ILLU S TB AT JONS, 


rOlt DECLARING THE 
EIGHTS AND LIBERTIES OF THE 
SUBJECT, AND SETTLING THE 
SUCCESSION OF TIIE CROWN 
(1G3D)* 


<§L 


Whereas the Lords Spiritual and Tem¬ 
poral, and Commons, assembled at West¬ 
minster, lawfully* fully, and freely 
representing all the estates of the 
people of this realm, did, upon the 13th 
day of February, In the year of our 
Lord 1G&8, present unto their urn- 
jestien, then called and known bv the 
names and stylo of William and Mary* 
prince and pripccss of 0 range, being 
present in their proper persons, a cer¬ 
tain declaration in writing, made by the 
r:iid Lord* and Commons, in lfaff words 
following ; vte.— 

Whereas the lata king James II*,- by 
the assistance of divers evil catms&lorp, 
judge*, and ministers employed by him* 
did endeavour to subvert and extirpate 
the protectant religion, and the laws and 
liberties of tld* kingdom :— 

1. By assuming and cxeroljiAy o 
power of dispensing with and pu^pvTid¬ 
ing of laws and the execution of law*, 
widtout eon rent of parjinu eitt. 

2. By committing and pro-veeutlng 
divers worthy prelates, for humbly 
petitioning to excused from eon* 
ourrimg to the paid a-ssumed power, 

3. By issuing and causing to be exe¬ 
cuted a commU 1 -son under the great seal 
for erecting a court called the Court of 
Commissioners for Ecclesiastical Cam-ci. 

4. By levying money for and to the 
uuo of the Crown* by pretence of pre¬ 
rogative, for other time* and !n nibcr 
manner, than the same was granted by 
parliament. 

A, By raising and keeping a standing 
army within this Idtogriont in ►ime of 
pence, without consent of parliament, 
and quartering soldiers contrary to law, 

0, By cunning several good subjoin*, 
being protectants, to be disarmed, at 
the same time when papists wrm both 
armed ami employed, contrary to low, 

7 . tty violating the freedmu of ek'j* 
tlon of member* to Berra in parliament* 

8. By prosecutions in the Court of 
Klog's Bench for matters nod noses 
^ogntaaMo only in parliament j and by 
divers other arbitrary and illegal course*. , 


8. And whereas of late years partial, 
corrupt, nnd unqualified persons have 
been returned and served on juries in 
trial*, and particularly divers jurors in 
trials for high treason, which were not 
freeholders 

10. And excessive bail hath Ihcu re¬ 
quired of persons committed in criminal 
cases, to elude thtr benefit of Ule laws 
made for the liberty of the subject*. 

11. And excessive fines ha vh' been im¬ 
posed ; and illegal and cruel punish¬ 
ments inflicted. 

12. And several grants and proTnir.es 
made of fines and forfeitures, before a ny 
conviction or judgment again si the per* 
sons upon whom the same were to be 
levied. 

At! which arc utterly and directly 
contrary to the known laws and statute*, 
and freedom of this realm. 

And whereas the said late king James 
H. having abdicated the gtn’c:nmem, 
ayd The throne bring thereby vatu% 
his highness the prince r>f Orange 
(whom it hath pleased Almighty Cud^tn 
make the giorious instrument. of tie* 
livertng this kingdom ft out poper; and 
arbitrary power) did (by the advice of 
the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and 
divers principal persons of the Com¬ 
mons) ounce letters to he written to tap 
Lord* Spiritual and Tern pond, bring 
protestants; and other letter* to tL^ 
several counties, clue*, untvor^ities, ho* 
roughs, and cinque-pork*, Tor the chore'i hg 
of such persons to present them n* 
were of right to be wmt to parliament, 
h» meet and tit at Westminster upon Thu 
asm jlay of January, In U+m year lfiSH, 
in ardor to such an establishment ni 
that their region, laws, and liberties 
might not ftgatn hr in danger of befit ^ 
f-ubverted ; upon which |e(u ■ j t-leelLiu- i 
have been Rcrarclingly made. 

And thereupon the ‘‘RidLords Spiritual 
and Tern pond, and Cmomruai, pursuant 
to their respective letters end election*, 
being now assembled In a full and free 
representation of this natim*, taking into 
their most serious eon^ 3 rat,an ihu ij, -m 
means for attaining the rods sfocotald, 
do In the first pise* [a* their ancestors 
in liko case have usually done), for Hm 
vindicating ruid asserting their ancient 
rights and liberties, declare :** 

1, That the preteuiied power of ms* 
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Chap 


If, laws, or the execution of 
2gal authority, without oon- 
i/lfotneni, is illegal. 

.- fiT _. jr v, the pretended power of tliis- 
' ' with lawyer the execution of 

law*, by regal authority, as it bath been 
uvmmod and exercised of late, Is illegal, 

3. Hi at the ctimnusxinn for erecting 
the late Court of Commissioner s for Ec- 
deria^ticai Cannes, Etnd all other com* 
mid.viotia and couth of like nature, are 
liltffal aqid pernicious, 

4. That levying money for Or to the 
i;- " (.■[ the Crown, by prctenc-0 ntid pro 
rogwtive, without giant of parliament, 
for longer time or In other manner 
than tlie ?.imo is or shall he granted, is 
illegal* 

S„ That it is the right of the subjects 
to petition the king, and all commit¬ 
ment* anil prosecutions for a uoh petition¬ 
ing are Illegal 

G* r i i..^ the raising or lumping a 
[-landing winy wUhtc the kingdom in 
Lima of peace, unless it ho with cor.^nt 
of parliament, ta against taw* 

7. That the aotjci t-i which arc pro- 
testaiitf’ may have arms (hr their defence 
suitable to their conditions, and us &I- 
lowed bylaw, 

$. That election of members of par¬ 
liament ought to he free* 

9. That the freedom of spend!, and 
debates or proceedings In parlinmeut, 
ought not to bo impeached or quoi- 
tinned in any court or place out of par- 
Httotent. 

10. That excess! vc hall ought ual to 
bo required, nor excessive iines im¬ 
posed, nor cruel and unusual punish¬ 
ments inhictcd- 

11. That jurors ought to ho duly im- 
pineiled and returned, and jurora which 
pa'.* upon men in trials for high treason 
o igk! to bo freeholders* 

IS, 'that nil grant* and promises of 
flneN n , r] furti i lures of pur tic ul nr persons 
before conviction are ilh’srul and void, 

13* And that for redi ' of nil grier- 
nncea, ami for the amending, sirengthen- 
Hrjg, and prc^in rlng of the laws, jmrUn¬ 
til t ut might ta bo held frequently* 

And they do claim, demand, and in- 
csrvt upon nil and singular the premises, 
*■» tiirij luiduubtid right#- and liberties* 
Pen! that no dcdlurittk m, judgments, 
dolu-: * 4 or iiroqeccllitipv tu th* prejudice 
€>t tha people 3u any of the raid pre¬ 
mier*, ought In uny wise to be drawn 
hereafter Into 101180(1111'nee or example : 



To which demand of ibclr rj| 
arc particularly encouraged by I 
clara Lion of his highness ti,o pil 
Orange, as being the only means for 
Obtaining a full redress and remedy 
therein z 

Having therefore an entire confidence 
that his said kighnrrH the prince of 
Orange will perfect the deliverance so 
far advanced by him, and will still p re , 
serve them from the violation of thetr 
rights, which they hive here asserted, 
amt from all other attempts upon their 
religion, rights, and liberties: 

I I . The said Lords SpirJtual anil Tem¬ 
poral, and Commons, assembled at West- 
rebutter, do resolve, that William and 
Mary, princo and princes* of Orange, 
be, and he declared, king and queen of 
England* France, mid Ireland, and Ibo 

dominions thereunto belonging, to hold 
the crown and royal dignity of the said 
kingdoms and dominions to them tho 
fi’Ud pride*' and princes* during their 
livea, aj-ji; the lift] qf the survivor of 
them * and that the solo and full exer- 
CiGO Ihe rega, power be only in and 
executed by the said prince of Orange, 
in the names of tbo said prince and 
princess, during {heir joint lives; a:id 
ntW thfj) 1 den uses, the '■•■id crown and 
royal dignity of the &iid kingdoms and 
dominie l0 bo to Uiq iciri of l!ie 
bouv fif tiie f aiil prinu'.'ii; mid for tic- 
-atilt of such Jamie to the princes* Anne 
s,r J-Jhwwk and the heirs of her body; 
ami fur default of such Issue to the heirs 
of tiic body of lb* *a|d prince of OnmgC- 
And the Lords Spiritual cunt Temporal, 
and Commons, do pmy the said prince 
and princess to U c W pt tbo saroo ac¬ 
cordingly. 

III. And that tho oaths hereafter 
mentioned be takvn by oil p nr,urn* of 
whom the ootiia t>f nllegiiUUM: and supre¬ 
macy might be required by law, in »> tv ml 
of them ; and that the said oath a of a i_ 
IcghJice and supremacy be abrogated* 

I, A* B-, do sincerely promise end 
swt-ir that I will be f.utiiful and bear 
tnic sdlcylanee u> their majesties king 
William and queen Mary; Ho help nm 
Cod. 

I, A* B., da /-wear that I do from my 
lu .a iihlmr, detest, and abjure as km- 
p5au» and harctiedJ, that dmnnnblo doc- 
tripo and pt lULqn that princes excom- 
mitnk'iuod -vr deprived, by Hu pope, nr 
any authority of the see of Rome ■r,.-,y 
be deposed or murdered by thoir pub- 
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iij other whatsoever. And I 
} sh.'-t no foreign prince, per- 
;e, state, or potentate bath, or 
i have, any jurisdiction, power, 

, pre-eminence, or authority, 
ecclc^iiwtscat or spiritual, within tliia 
realm ; So help me God. 

IV. Upon which their said majesties 
did accept thn ctowm and royal dignity 
of the kingdoms of England, F rupee, and 
Ireland, and tho dominions thereunto 
belonging, according to the resolution 
and desire of the said Lords and Com¬ 
mons contained in the said declaration- 
Y* And thereupon their majesties wore 
pleased that the said Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal, and Commons, being tho two 
houses of parliament, should continue to 
Sit, and with their majesties 1 ' royal con¬ 
cur rente make effectual provision for tho 
settlement of thu religion, laws, and 
liberties of this kingdom, so that tho 
earns for tho future might not bo In 
danger again of being eubverted; to 
which tho raid Lords spiritual and Tem¬ 
poral, and Commons, did agree and pro¬ 
ceed to act accordingly. 

YL Now, in pursuance of tho pre¬ 
mises, the F.ud Lords Spiritual and 
'Temporal, and Commons, in parliament 
assembled, for the ratifying, confirming, 
and aj&tabl ashing the said declaration, 
and the articles, chmees, matters, end 
things therein contained, by the force of 
a law made In due form by authority of 
parliament, do pray that it may be de¬ 
clared and enacted, that all and tingnlnr 
the tights and liberties asserted and 
claimed in the said declaration ore tho 
true, ancient, and Indubitable rights and 
liberties of the people of this kingdom, 
and so shoil be esteemed, allowed, ad- 
judged, deemed, and taken to be, and 
that nil and every the particulars afore¬ 
said shall be firmly and strictly hohbn 
and observed, as they are ovp’ -v'• ‘«1 tn 
the noid declaration \ rani ail aitirer* and 
miniitcra what'oeve? fhall serve their 
majoftiOJi and their ntccrMors according 
to the came in ail time: to come. 

VII. And the stalJ Lords S flirttool and 
Temporal and Commons Ber:t>;i!.'y emt- 
shlerijig how H bath pleased Almighty 
CW, in hie mamdloti* providence and 
merciful g» liuvi tu thin no'ion, to pro- 
vide and pre^rvo their '■aid msjntica’ 
roy.il person* mow happily to reign over 
Us upon the throne of "heir an: . tors, 
for wh'ch they reader unto Him from 
the bntem of their hearts their humblest 


thanks and praises, do truly, ] 
surcdly, and in the sincerity \ 
hearts, think, and do hereby reCDgSh^^fllSr- 
kndwledge, and declare, that, king Jumps 
IL having abdicated the government, 
and their majesties having accepted the 
crown and royal dignity ns aforesaid, 
their said majesties did become, were, 
are, and of right ought to bo, by tho 
laws of this realm, oar sovereign liege 
lord and Indy, king *ud queen of Eng¬ 
land, France, and Ireland, and tho do¬ 
minions thereunto belonging, in and to 
whnae princely permits the royal state, 
crown, and dignity of the said realm*, 
with oil honours, styles, titles, regalities, 
prerogatives, powers, prtisdJetiomt, and 
authorities to the f .one belonging and 
appertaining, art: most fully, rightfully, 
anil entirely invested and incorporated, 

united and annexed. 

VIII. And for pntvcasting all ques¬ 
tions and divisions in this realm, by 
reason of any pretended titles to the 
trown, and for preserving a certainty 
in i ho success ion thereof, in and upon 
which the unity, peace, tranquillity, and 
safety of this nation doth, under God, 
wholly constat and depend, the told 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Com¬ 
mon*, do beseech their majestic j that U 
tnay ho enacted, established, and de- 
t hired, that the crown nud regal go¬ 
vernment of tho raid kingdoms and 
dominion*, with all and singular the 
pro mi*-* thereunto belonging and ap- 
pi'fi jiinitig, fnhidl te and continue tu their 
raid majestic#, andtbo survivor of them, 
during thrir lives, and Ifets life of the 
survivor of them* Ami that the entire, 
perfect, and full evercLto of the regal 
power and government bo only in and 
executed by hi* inaje^ty, in the nrimes of 
both their Trajk':-.ik'i during their joint 
lives i and alter their deetux./s tb* said 
er&wn and prrkiiACfi dmll be and remain 
to the heirs of tbo body of her majesty ; 
and for default of catch bsue, tc hoi royal 
lughnc'-c the peine.;** Anno of Denmark 
and the hci/ci of her body ; and for de¬ 
fault of such t=r.ue, to the heirs of tho 
body of Id* raid majesty i Atul there¬ 
unto tho raid, Lord-i Spiritual and Tem¬ 
poral, and Common*, do, in the name of 
ah Ihu people aforesaid, mot humbly 
and faithfully jtubmlt ihcmeeives, their 
hell s and poster! tita for ever; and do 
faithfully promise that they will a and 
to, maintain, and defend their raid nisi, 
jtsties, and also tho limitation ami rue* 
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crown herein Fpecifled 
to the utmost of their 
their Uvea end estate*, 
frfri'prrflons whatsoever that shall 
fanyrhsng to the contrary, 

IX, And whereas St hath been found 
by experience that St is Inconsistent Tvlth 
the safety and Welfare of tbia protectant 
kingdom to ho governed by a popish 
pi nice, or by any king or queen marry¬ 
ing a papist; the raid fiords spiritual 
and Temporal! ar.u Commons, do further 
pray that it may bo enacted, that all and 
every perron and persons that i a, nrc, or 
eh nil he reconcSted to, or Find I hold com¬ 
munion with, the sen or church of Rome, 
or shall profess the poifi^h religion, or 
shall tnavry a pa pint, shad bo excluded, 
and ho for ever incapableto inherit, po*- 
L'-or enjoy Lhe crown and government 
of this realm, and Ireland, and the do- 
minion# thereunto belonging, or any 
part i.f the f urn?, or to have, use, i-r 
rxertfec any repl power, authority, or 
juri'jJ; AMl within the Fame ; and in all 
and every tuch caw or caws the people 
of these realm# shall bu and arc hereby 
absolved of their allegiance; and the 
r .,j[d frawn and government shaU from 
time to time defend to, and be enjoyed 
by, such pcntoti or pcrwni, being pm- 
restart i«, aa should have inherited and 
enjoyed the same in ease the said person 
of persons so reconciled, holding com¬ 
munion, or profewing, or marrying a* 
ftu-esald, were naturally dead, 

.V And that every king and queen of 
lliji realm who at any lime hereafter 
vball conic to end succeed in the lm- 
]• ■i.d crown of this kingdom shall, on 
the first day of the Hireling of the 
parliament next after his or her coming 
to the crovii, sitting In his or her throne 
in the Honao of Peers, In the presence 
of lb.' fiords and Commons therein ns- 
wtnlfit d, or at cits or her coronation, be- 
r^»r--s such person or persons who pi tall 
mi minister the coronation oath to him 
or her, at the tuns of hie or her l ..king 
(he til id oBlh (which shah first happen), 
make, snbeertbe, and audibly repent ike 



declaration mentioned In the 
nude in the 13th year of thr reign" ul 
king Charles II,, intituled, ‘An Aetrfur 
the more effectual preset ring the king*# 
person and government, by di Fabling 
Papists front sitting in either Tlout^ of 
Furliumcntd Rut if It shall happen 
that such king or queen, upon his or her 
succession to the erwn of this realm, 
shall he under the age of twelve years, 
then every such king or queen shall 
mukc, Fub'Wtibe, and audibly repeat the 
uald declaration at his or her corona¬ 
tion, or the liirbt- day of meeting of the 
fir Ft parliament as a fn resaid, which shall 
drat happen, after such king or quern 
i-hall have attained the *aid age of 
twelve years* 

XL AH which their majesties are cole- 
tented and plotted shall in declared, 
enacted, and established by authority of 
thlri present parliament, rind shall stand, 
i-'-'main, and be tho law of this realm for 
over , and the flame are by their said 
majesties, by and with the advice and 
co-Jtent of the Innd^ Spiritual and Tem- 
poru.1, and Oommon*, in parliament as- 
fcmbled, tkfi d by the authority of the 
L ,»me, declared, enacted, or esUbllthed 
Recording! y, 

XII. And be it further declared and 
enacted by the authority aforesaid, that 
irom and after this present Beacon of 
parlinmmit no dispensation by non ob- 
afanffl r: or to any statute, or any part 
thereof, shall be allowed, hut that ihu 
une rlm.Lt be held void and of no effect, 
except r, di^pcnation he allowed of in 
#ueh rule, and «tccpt in such cs^es a* 
Bhah ae «]*.-<: Lilly provided for by one or 
more bill or bilk to be prated during 
this present session of parliament, 

XITL Provided that no charier, or 
grant, ot pardon granted before tho 
:3rd day of October, In the yrur of our 
Lord lfiSPh shall be nay ways imp, ached 
or Invalidated by this act, but that tho 
tame cbidi 1* and remain of tho HUiitr 

force mid effbet In law, and iiu other 
than as if this act had never bci'a 
made. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


GUESS, AM*B, A.Ds 1702-1714, 

§ 1* AccessjOii and coronation of Anno. Ini]utncn of the duke and duchess of 
Marlborough, Campaign of 1702* Success At Vi^o. §2. Marlborough 
made A duke. His intrigues, State nf parties. § 3. Campaigns of J 7 u'! 
and 1701. Battle of Blenheim. Taking of Gibraltar. §4. Campaigns <A 
1705 and 170G ( Hattie of Kntutllir-^ § 5, Union with Sisothtod* (i #, 
Campaign* of 1707, 1708, and 1709, Rattles of Oudecuude and MaI- 
phquot. § 7. Decline of Marl borough's infiueucc. § 8. Trial or I >r. 
Sachoverell. Change of ministry, Character of the times. § 9. New par- 
liutmmt, Ilarley -stubbed- Becomes lord treasurer ai)d etui of Oilord, 
Act against occasional conformity and Schism Act. § 10, Marlborough 
accused of peculation, and censured by the Commons. Proceedings m 
Klandm, The duko of Ormond withdraws the Rug] I-It forces from H t p 
allies $ 1 L, Treaty of Utrecht- §■ 12. SfoDtuuvi’f^ of the Jacobin md 
IkuDroriams. § 13, Rapture between Oxford j, A BoLiiigbroko. Oribi’i) 
dlsmtued. The duke of Shrewsbury appointed treftsiuiir, Ik-aih mvl 
dmraclcr of the qiiwn, 

§ 1. On the demise of William, Anne princess of Denmark hum-- 
diately ascended the thi no by virtue of the act of 1089, nnd wan 
proclaimed on the SOi of March, 1702, On the 121 h of April * r 
lute king tvfl3 privately interred, and on the 23rd the qu-. WlJ!i 
crowned in Westminster abbey. She- had hit herto ivLalut .1 Willim u ’ s 
n ink E-era* hut they Wore now tSmuinsed in favour oF lories, gnuiers, 
liah fat, and nther whig leaders, were excluded from the now privy 
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, ANNE* Chat. X 

; marquess of Normariby* was made privy seal; 

laid high treasurer. Marlborough, who had been 
''friend of Anno when she was of little account with the 
nation* received the most substantial marks of her favour. Ho was 
made a knight of the garter, and captain-general of all the queeirh 
forces; and towards the end of March he had proceeded to Holland 
in the character of extraordinary ambassador. An :e was entirely 
governed by lady Marlborough* who, though not a woman of a very 
superior understanding, ruled her through the aseoudmey which a 
dfrong mind naturally has over a weak one. In their confidential 
intrffoonrso all titles and ceremony were dropped i Anne became 
Mrs. Morley, and lady Marlborough Mrs. Freeman—a name that, 
CNprc:-srsd the character of her influence,which was founded not on 
flattery and dissimulation* but on the tmcourtier-liko qualities of 
habitual frankness and frequent, dictation. Prince George of Hen- 
mark, who was even weaker than his consort the queen, yielded with¬ 
out a strug: ;1e to all those arrangements; and Marll>orotigh and his 
wife might almost be regarded as the d* facto sovereigns of England. 
\fk»on after her accession Anne had notified to her allies abroad 
her tie termination to pursue the policy of the latching; and when 
Marlborough, returned from his embassy, war was at his instance 
declared against Franco and Spain (May 4). In July Marlborough 
aasTtmcti the command of the allied army m Flanders; and though 
he was disappointed in bringing the enemy to a general engagement, 
he finished the campaign with reputation by reducing Venloo, Bure- 
moude, and the citadel of Liege* by which he obtained command of 
the Meuse. 

13) Italy and Germany the campaign was not rparked by any im¬ 
portant event. At sea the English and Dutch combined fleeta under 
sir G. Books, with 12,000 troops on board commanded by the duke of 
Ormond, after making an unsuccessful attempt upon Cadk, pro¬ 
ceeded to Vigo, where the Spanish galleons had just arrived under 
convoy of 30 French men-of-war. They lay up a narrow inlet or 
strait* the entrance of which was secured with a strong boom, whilst 
on one side it was defended with a castle, and on the other with a 
plath)ra: mou 11 ted w ith cannon. Gnuond * baing landed some t roops* 
t^ok the castle; and vice-admiral Hopson, in the Torbay* having 
broken the boom and advanced, with his ships through a terrific fire* 
the French, nee hr/ capture inevitable, burnt some of their ships. 
The allies* however, succeeded in capturing 6 vessels; 7 wore sunk, 
b burnt* A 11 the galleons were cither taken or destroyed; and though 
the greatest part of tin; treasure had been cairicdoff, yet the English 

* J'Jm Shoflfcl'. > ct" K-'iunJtUby, »va-; cjwt-i dulie of BucHaf.l^Ta 

in 1702* The title Ucrthc fin met t*n lG> tl< nth of Iha son in 1720. The jue- 
-.'.vt mJirqneM of Mormonby bekag* to n different family. 






STATE OF PARTIES. 

,ch made a large booty- Tn the same summer 
emmnauder of the English fleet in the West In did ^ 

the most distinguished valour, in sustain mg five days, when 
1 by several of his captains, a light against a French fleet of 
much superior force. His own ship was reduced to a uvere wreck 
ho was wounded In the arm and face, and had his leg shot away ■ 
but he contrived to get into Kingston, Jamaica, where he died soon 
after of his wounds. He had ordered Tour of Ins captains to be tried 
by a court-martial, two of whom were condemned and shot ; one was 
cashiered, and another died previously to his trial* 

§ 2. The new parliament met in October; and a committee cf the 
Commons presented Marlborough, who had now returned to Eng¬ 
land, with fha thanks of the House* The queen created him a duke, 
and settled on hitn for life a pension of 5000L a-yenr, payable out of 
tire revenue cf the post-officiy She likewise sent to desire the Com¬ 
mons to settle the pension tor ever on the heirs male of his body ; 
but they received the message in silence and astonishment, and after 
a warm debate the proposal was rejected. Marlborough, indeed, was 
highly unpopular, both from bis avarice and meanness and for bis 
pulitieal delinquencies. Notwithstanding his high post, he was still 
listening to the intrigues of the court of St. Germains to obtain fho 
repeal of the act of settlement \ and Anne herself was known not to 
be averse to the succession of the pretender. In order to stimulate 
Marlborough's exertions, a marriage was proposed between the prince 
of Wales and his third daughter; while, on the other hand, the 
Hanoverians, having heard of tins project, started a counter one of a 
marriage befcweu the same lady and the electoral prince. There 
Was indeed at this period a very strong Jacobite faction in the king¬ 
dom; and the court, the tones, nud the high-church party were bent 
on defeating the succession of the bouse of Brunswick. The House 
of Lords were much more whiggisb. than the C"mmotis T although, in 
order to support the court interests, Finch, Gower, Granville, and 
Seymour, four violent tones, had been made peers, and other lords 
bad been advanced to higher titles. The peers throw out a bill n 
prevent occasions! conformity, and amended a bill Lo gran t another 
year to those who bad neglected to take the oath of abjuration: both 
which measures were supported by the adherents of the pretender* 
To the latter bill the peers aided two clauses which the lory pm y 
dared not openly oppose, and which secured the succession that bo 
bill was intended to defeat. One of these clauses declared it. high 
treason to endeavour, either directly or indirectly, to alter the sue- 
c asson as limited by law ; the other imposed the oath of abjumthm 
&n the whole Irish nation, a point Much had been neglected in tho 


original bilk 

§ 3, ^In 1703 the defection of the dukq 


Savoy, and of Fetor II., 
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^oftotugal, who joined the Grand Alliance, proved a great 
^.X^^p^ja/rs of Louis, particnlasly as the latter event opened a 
v ^%%4h^llie3 into the heart of Spain. On the whole, however, the 
coxnpaie'n of this year went in favour of the French. They gained 
:a vomI advantages in Germany, and their allies the Bavarians pressed 
hard upon the Austrians. Marlborough was more fortunate. Bonn 
hum ndered to hint on the 15th of May, after a siege of 12 days; and 
!..--alter wards took the fortresses of Huy, Limburg, and Guoldres ■ 
hut the numerous towns which the French had garrisoned in the 


Low Countries having reduced the strength of their army, they were 
cautious of taking the open field, and all Marlborough's endeavours 
to draw them to an engagement proved unsuccessful. No tiling de¬ 
cisive occurred in Italy, nor was anything worth recording done at 
s a. In spite of his ill succor, the emperor, after renouncing, in his 
own name and in that of his < Utest son, all pretension to the throne 
of Spain, caused his second son to be crowned king of that country 
at Vienna, with the title of Charles Ilk Towards the end of the 
year the new-made monarch arrived at Spifchead ; and, after visiting 
the queen at Windsor, ] roceeded on his way to Portugal. His title 
was acknowledged by all the allies. A little previous to his arrival 
(Nov. 20) England had been visited by the greatest storm ever 
known in this country. Whole forests were uprooted, and the 
damage in London alone was estimated at 1,000,000?. At sea 12 
ships of the royal navy were cast away, besides a great number of 
merchantmen, and 1500 men in the royal navy were lost. 

The campaign of the last year having rendered the allies masters 
of the Manse and of Spanish Guelderland, little |knpr was to he 
apprehended to the frontiers of Holland ; arid Marl borough conceived 
a bolder and morn extensive phm of operations for that of 1701. 


Leopold, hard pressed by the 1 rend i and Bavarians, and annoyed 
nUn by im insurrection in Hungary, sent urgent applications for 
re lL-f; for which purpose Marlborough concerted some masterly 
arrangements with prince Eugene. Directing bis march on Xloes- 
l rich £ and thence through Juliers to Cobtenta, ho crossed the Rhine 
at llait place ; and thence passing the Mam and Neckar, was joined 
bv prince Eugene at Mind■ Isheini■ Hence the hitter proooeded Iq 
P tdltpsburg, to bike the command of the army of the Upper Rhine; 
and Marlborough, pursuing his march towards the Danube, formed a 
junction with the imperialists under prince I^aiis of Baden at Win- 
te rs U: 1! em The a U i ed force s, cot-: si sting of 9 G ha tt aliens of foot and 
202 squadrons of horse and dragoons, and having 48 pieces of cannon, 
viicrtmped on the riv-r Ihvmf, dune 28, within 2 leagues of (he 
elector of Bavaria’s army. The enemy** force was interior, being 
only i-T bn i till • ns and ICO sqi Dona; but they were much stronger 
ill r iP n\ having t-0 guns w,d 40 mortars and howitzers, On the 




IUTTLK OF BLENHEIM, 

allies attacked and took Donauwerth, thug 
forces on the Upper and Lower Dtmube, and 
that river. The loss was great on lioth sides ; 
retreated towards Augsburg, followed by the allies. Both 
armies, however, soon received an accession of force—►the Bavarians 


being joined by the French under marshal Talhrd, and Marlborough 
by prince Eugene, who had followed Tallard through the Btack 
Forest, Thu forces on < ach side now amounted to between 50,000 
and G0,000 men, but the enemy were rather superior. They were 
encamped on a height near Hochstadt, with the Danube on their 
right; and the village of Blenheim, which lies on the Danube, was 
a little in front of their right wing. Their left was covered by a 
thick wood, and considerably in advance of their front was a rivulet 
and morass. Notwithstanding the strength of their posit!on, Marl¬ 
borough resolved to attack them. Marshal Tallard, who commanded 
the enemy’s right, and who was opposed to Marlborough at the head 
of the allied left, conceiving that Blenheim would bo the principal 
object of attack, had occupied that village with I'd battalions and 3 
squadrons of dragoons—a fatal error, by which he weakened the 
centra, of Ids line, Marlborough passed the rivulet and morass 
without opposition ; and, directing some of his infantry to attack 
Blenheim and another village which the enemy had occupied, ted 
his cavalry and the remainder of his forces against TalknL The 
struggle was long and desperate, but at length the enemy's right 
was completely routed, and numbers wero put to the sword or driven 
into the Danube. All the enemy’s troops that had been thrown in to 
Blenheim, being cutoff from the main body, were forced to sunvodt r 
at discretion. Prince Eugene, who commanded the right of tho 
allies, conM make no impression against the elector of Bavsria and 
marshal Margin till after the defeat of Tallard, when the Bavarians 
made a speedy and skilful retreat in three odium s. The French 
and Bavarians lost nearly hah their army in killed, wounded, and 
prisoners i and marshal Tuba id himself was captured, together with 
the camp, baggage, and artillery* The loss of the aUica, however, 
was also very' great, amounting fn about 11,000 killed and we undi d. 
The elector and marshal Margin retreated on Uhn, whence they 
joined marshal Vitterci on the Rhine* 

The consequences of this brilliant victory, which was gamed on 
Au nist 13 wer most important, and dooiikd the fato of Germany. 
The tlector of Bavaria, whoso troops had lately alarmed Vienna 
itself not only lost his conquest.-, but even his own dominions fell 
b-to the hands of the emperor* The remains of the vanquished 
iiuy were obliged to Gross the Hirin g and the victors also entered 
Alsace, and took the important fortresses of Landau and Traerbnch, 
M aril orou ;1 1 hi insetf repaired t 1 h rl3n, and o &c \uded a t r^ty w ;1 h 
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Prussia, who engaged to assist the duke of Savoy 
/; and thence proceeding to Hanover and the Hague, am 
^$Sdon in December, accompanied by marshal Tallard and 2G 
other prisoners of distinction. He received the thanks and congra¬ 
tulations of the queen, and of both houses of parliament ; the royal 
manor of Woodstock was granted to him, and a splendid mansion 
erected upon it, which received the namo of Blenheim castle from the 
place or his victory. 

On the other theatres of war nothing was done comparable to 
these great achievements in Germany. In B landers the campaign 
was wholly defensive and unimportant i in Italy the balance of sue- 
cc ‘i inclined for the French. In the Spanish peninsula Philip V., 
the new king of Spain, obtained some advantages in an invasion of 
Portugal; whilst Charles III*, who had lauded in that country in 
March, with BOOO English and Butch troops, was repulsed by the 
duke of Berwick in an attempt which he made upon Castile, in con¬ 
junction with the ling of Portugal, But the English fleet under sir 
G. Hooke achieved a brilliant and unexpected success in that quarter 
by the capture of Gibraltar* After landing Charles III. a& Lisbon, 
and making an unsuccessful attempt upon Barcelona, Hooke deter* 
mined to attack Gibraltar ■ and, through the negligence and cow*-* 
tirdioe of tho Spaniards, this strong fortress, which might be defended 
by d few hundred men against a whole army, was easily taken by 
his sailors and marine?. Subsequently Ilocko and the Dutch admiral 


Cuhmh' L '; fell in, off Malagn, with a breach U : : of 52 ships under 
the count of Toulouse, which had been despatched to assist the 
Spaniards in recovering Gibraltar. An obstinate combat ensued, 
which ended in a drawn battle, and Gibraltar remained in the hands 
of the English- 

£ 4. It was also in Spain that the campaign of Hie following year 
(1705) was marked by any striking events. The carl nr Peter¬ 
borough, having embarked with a bnd-fbrcc on board the fleet of sir 
Cloudericy Shovel, and being joined by a Butch squadron under 
admiral Allemondc, proceeded to the coast of Catalonia. The forfc- 
rcsscs of Lerida and Tortosa were taken without a blow * Barcelona 
capitulated after :i eiege j and almost the whole of ’Valencia and 
Catal. ma then acknowledged Charles III., SO that fhe land-forces oi 
the allies took up their winter quarters in Spain. 

F u the Ket he vian ds, Marilorough, a! the request of tho Dutch, 
confined his operations to Lho defence of their frontier. Leopold died 
this year (May 5), and was succeeded by bis son Joseph, who had 
manTtalcnte and enterprise tl an his father, but found it difficult to 
inspire the Germanic body with hie own spirit* Marlborough paid 
him a visit. U wards winter at Yienna, when the principality of 
Minddshcim was conferred upon him* with the rank of a prince of 
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BATTLE OF IUMILUES. 
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On the whole, the campaigns in Germany 
this year to the French. 

bad formed lasher plans for 1706, but was ^agam^ 
entreaties of the Dutch. Ho compensated, however 
for the inactivity of tho preceding year by the hrilUaht victory of 
Ka2uuxsi 3, near Tirlemont, gained over marsh; 1 1 ViUcroi, May 23, 
The forces were nearly equal on both sides; but the French were 


totally defeated, with a toss of about 1 ;,000 men, killed, wounded, 
or prisoners, whilst the loss of the allies did not amount to 3000, 
Towards night the rout of tho French became complete, and they 
did not attempt to stand even at Court ray. They lost about 120 
colours, 100 pieces of artillery, and a vast quantity of baggage, Tho 
consequence of this victory was the conquest of Brabant, and almost 
all Spanish Flanders. In return for these achievements the English 
parliament perpetuatedMarlboiougVs titles in the female as well as 
tho male line, and continued the pension of 50002. granted by the 
queen to his family for ever. 

The French also sustained a terrible overthrow this year at Turin, 
from prince Eugene and the duke of Savoy, which put an end to all 
the hopes of the Bourbons in Italy, In Spain the Anglo-Portugese 
army, under the earl of Galway (Huvigny) and the marquis dt- las 
Minas, penetrated to Madrid. Philip V, abandoned his capital and 
retired to Burgos ; hut Galway and Las Minas, neglecting to pursue 
their advanta ,. s ( v ^re ultimately driven from tho Spanish capital by 
the duke of Berwick, and obliged to retiro into Valencia. In < he 
same year the English fleet, under sir John Leake, took Majorca and 
Ivica, and reduced them under the authority of Charles HI, j 

§5. We must now revert for a while to the domestic a {fobs of 
the country, where the important project of a tfSienr wttit Scotland 
was in agi' ntion. That measure had occasionally attracted the atten¬ 
tion of statesmen ever since the accession of James L ; hut as the 
period approached when the succession to the crown wag to he di¬ 
verted into a new line, the necessity for it became urgent, and Aim q 
In her speech to her first parliament, had recommended it as indis¬ 
pensable to the peace and security of both kingdoms. William had 
negkekid tp provide for the succession to the Scottish crown ■ ami a 
large party in flat country, headed by the duke of Hamilton* were 
in favour of the Stuarts, A bill for the Hanoverian sneers Jon wn 
rejected by the Scotch parliament with every mark of anger and 
contempt j many were for sending lord Marchmout, its ] noposor, to 
the castle of Edh bvngli; and it was carried by a huge majority that 
•dl record of it should be expunged from thosr proceedings. The 
same assembly passed what they called an 'Act of Security, 1 by 
which it was provided that the parliament should meet on the 20th 
dav after the queen’s decease to elect a successor, who should mt 
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oeessot to the crown of England, Tin less under on 
ight secure t he honour end independence of Scotland^ 
fused her assent to tins bill ; but in the following’ 
r . 5, 1704) she thought proper to allow another bill, to the same 
effect, to be touched with the sceptre, of which the main proviso 
was, that the successor to the crown should be ti protestant of the 
royal lino of Scotland, and at the same time not tlie successor to the 
English crown, As the house of Hanover was thus excluded, the 
duke of Hamilton himself, the great promoter of the bill, seemed in 
a fair way ’o obtain the crown. 

This proceeding excited great alarm in Englivid. Tho House of 
Peers, in order to obviate its eBeets, resolved, that no Scotchmen, rot 
actually residing in England or Ireland, should enjoy the privileges 
of Englishmen till a union of the two kingdoms should be effected, 
or the succession made identical in Scotland and England; that the 
bringing of Scotch ealtb into England, and of English wool into 
Scotland, should be prohibited; and that the fleet should have orders 
to seize all Scotch vessels trading with France. These resolutions, 
which were almost equivalent to a declaration of war, were reduced 
into a hill; und another act was passed to appoint commissioners to 
treat of a union. 1 ho Lords also addressed 'ho queen to fortify 
Newcastle, Tynemouth, CarMo, and Hull, to call out the militia of 
tiie four northern counties, and to station an, adequate number of 
regular troops on the Scottish borders. The Commons rejretell the 
proposed bill on the ground that the fines levied by it rendered it n 
money bill; hut they passed anotlic r to the same effect (Feb. 3,170:1), 
wHbh went through the Lorda without tin} amendment. 

In the following session further stajis wvru taken to secure tho 


*iioc^liqn of tho house of Hanover, and a n _-mcy bill was passed in 
I lie event of tlie queens death, in April, 1706, lord Halifiuc, aceom- 
r"ink'd by Clarencieux king-of-arms, was despatched to Hanover to 
present tbo elect- ■! prince with the order of the gar ter, and to con- 
vey to bis family au act of uaturalfsa ti on. | About the same time 
commissioners appointed by the queen met to consider the articles of 
a union, and continued their discussions till July 23, The following 
were the more important among the articles agreed upon i—That tho 
two kingdoms should he united under the name of Great Britain ; 
that the succession should bo vested in the princess Sophia and 
her heirs, being pro tes Units ■ that lucre should bo but use parliament 
of the united kingdom, to which IG Scotch peers and 45 commoners 
should be elected ; that there should be a compkpj freedom of trade 
and navigation throughout the united kingdom, and a reciprocation 
of all lights, privileges, and advantages. 

M' 1 1esc ait icles w • rd hi 1ly urpo] -u I ■it in Scot land ; but wi tl k ■ it t he 
aucc Jiir of France it seemed hopeless to- resist them and the rever- *> 
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la tho war put it out of his power to assist the prcj 
fv^rlmmcat, indeed, where the Peers and Goffimona mtl 
.se, a spirited opposition vvia led by the duke of BamilfconanfT 
of Soltoun, and during the progress of the dehates violent 
tumults occurred in Edinburgh. The lower classes of the Scotch, 
and especially the presbyterians of the west, were almost universally 
opposed to tlio union, and offers were made to Hamilton from various 
quarters to march to Edinburgh and disperse the parliament. But 
that nobleman, though loud in debate, was timid in action. He 
would not listen to eueh vigorous counsels; and he even shrank 
from an agreement which he had made with his adherents, to pro¬ 
test against the measure, and quit the parliament in a body. All 
the articles were eventually adopted by a largo majority, Jan, 1G, 
1707, 

(The Act op Union was carried through the English parliament 
with but trifling opposition, and received the royal assent on March 
b. The union was appointed to commence on May 1, 1707, which 
was made a day of thank;: ivlug; and tho first parliament of Great 
BritEtiii was to meet on, tbo 23rd of tho following October, 

§ G. But to return to the war. The allies, flushed with their good 
fortune, rejected all tho French king's overtures for a peace, although 
so advantageous that it was made an argument against receiving 
them, that they were too fio.xl tu be lasting. In spite of the distress 
to which he wag reduced, Louis therefore bestirred him seif for a 
vigorous resistance; and the year opened for him with a gloom of 
Access, by the recapture of Majorca by the count do Vi liars (Jan, 
G, 1707). In Spain at • Galway and L-is Minas were defen rod by 
the duke of Berwick at Almanza *. Arragon was again reduced fuller 
the authority of Philip \A, and Charles 1IL maintained hit elf nly 
ill Catalonia. But in Germany tho French wore eventually obliged 
to rmo&S the Rhino; and by tho capitulation of Milan, signed in 
March, they agreed to evacuate Italy. Tho latter event left prince 
Eugene and the duke of Savoy at liberty to invade France. T lay 
accordingly passed the Var, and, advancing along the coast of 
Provence, appeared boforo Toulon at the 26th J'ily, while, at the 
■ vmc time, sir Ghwdealey Shovel Mock add it by sea. The French, 
however had thrown £000 men into Toulon a few hours before tho 
arrival of prince Eugene; and their vigorous defence, tho advance of 
the duke of Burgundy with a considerable force, and the ill condition 
of the invading army, compelled the allies to abandon the enterprise, 
A terrible fate OViVtook sir Cloudosky Shovel and his fleet m 
their return. That admiral sailed from Gibraltar on the 20th Sept, 
with a fleet of 1G sail of the line and some frigates. On Oct. 22nd 
they arrived in the mouth of the Channel, when, by some mistake in 
l|ie course, the admirals ship, tbo Association, striking on same 
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b&hcwest of the Stilly islands, foundered, and all oil 
■7 The Eagle, the Bomney, and the Firebrand mefc^ 

/fate, except that the captain and 24 of the crew of thl 
: x£ved. Shovel had raised himself by his abilities and courage 
from the station of a common sailor. 

The campaign in Flanders produced no remarkable action, and 
on the [whole the events of the year were of a chequered Lind for 
France, Her councils were no longer directed as itli the former 
vigour, Louis XIY. was sinking into dotage, and had surrendered 
himself to the government of Madame dc Maintain. Yet die 
r-■'sources of France were still able to inspire alarm. Early in 170b 
i!i squadron of frigates and small ships of v*at was collected at Uua^ 
kirk 3 troops wore marched thither from the surrounding garrisons ; 
and on the Gth of March the Pretender put to sea with 5000 men 
under his command for the purpose of invading England, But his 
licet was dispersed by admiral Byng, and returned one by one to 
Dunkirk, The only evil occasioned by this attempt was the alarm 
it created. There was a run upon the Bank, loyal addresses were 
presented to the queen by both houses, the Commons suspended lho 
Habeas Corpus Act, and the country was alive with military pro** 
pnmrions, 

Ghent and Bruges, disgusted with the extortions of the allies, in 
which Marlborough and Cade: an arc said to have been implicat'd, 
Opened their gates to the French, who then directed their march 
towards Antwerp, and Lid siege to Oudunakdis t hut Marlborough 
coming up brought them to an engagement mid gave them a signal 
defeat. In this bailie the electoral prince of Hanover, afterwards 
George XL, gave distinguished proofs of valour, and led his cavalry 
r,.j telly to the charge. The other more important operations of 
, i, i cmipaigii, regarded as one of MariborougiPs moat skilful ones, 
Wi'u'e live capture of Elsie, one of the s .rougest fortresses in h Sanders, 
after a three mouths' siege, the compelling the elector, of Bavaria to 
raise the siege of fcrufisels, and the recovery oi Bruges and Ghent, 
The duke of Vendfoue, who commanded the trench army, wan re- 
wived so coldly by Louis, that be retired to one ofhw <*!*«; being 
the 0 ith mar*l*i of France who bad been dnvtn from the ncrvico 


by Marlborough's successes, 

Sardinia was also reduced this year by the fleet undsr admiral 
Leake will out striking a blow, th© inhabitants having been induced 
by the monks to declare for Charles III, Leake then took Minorca. 

Th - misfortunes of Louis prompted him to sue for peace, and in 
1709 conferences were opened at the Hague. Th© marquis d© r i orey, 
th,* Freiidi aml'nflfisador, was Iurtirci«l to offer almost any terms, 
and hr et h.-i a Tend that Philip should relinquh h lhe whole of the 
hqutiish iniccoa-iion, with the c^c^piion &> Naples and Sicily. Lut 
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Ifiw VrtMA not leave him even these ■ rind as the tcTjASfci Jt 
d/manded. were as bad as any that could be dreaded TroriJ^JoJiu. 
ftco of hostilities, the pride of the French was roused, and they 


“determined to resist to the utmost. 

In June (1700) Marlborough assumed the command of the allied 
army in Flanders, amounting to about 110,OCX) men. After taking 
Ton may, one of the strongest places in the Netherlands, the allies 
threatened Mona; and in order to protect it, marshal Y i liars cn- 
i reached himself at Malplaquvt, a league from the town. From 
this post ho was driven by the allies, after a most sanguinary conflict 
in which the latter lost aliout 20,000 men, whilst the loss of the 
Franch did not exceed 8000, The surrender of Mons, Oct, 20, finis h < 1 
the campaign in Flanders. 

N r egociations for a peace wore again opened in March 1710. 
j ranee was willing to maka further concessions, but the allies still 
J?*’® ™ their demands, and, not satisfied that Louis should renounce 
djiain for his grand son ? insisted that he should actually a* dst them to 
cx *^l hnn. These negooiations did not interrupt the v i r, which was 
carried on with greai vigour in Flanders, The allies took Douay, 
l^thune, St. Tenant, and Aire, but with the loss of 26,000 men, 
& Spain Philip Y. was debated by count St arc m berg atAlmenAni, 
more decisively at Saragossa, General Stanhope, with 
'* ^ Ihit nh troops, had a great share in this victory. But a$ two 
i’nmch armies were entering Spain, it was deemed prudent to retire 
into Catalonia. Stanhope, who brought up tbo rear, was overtaken 
at the village of Brihucga by the duke of Venddme ; and tr ough h,, 
defended himself with gnat spirit, yet, being surrounded on all sides, 
he was obliged tit sur .rider at disc rot ion. j 

$ 7. Marlborough’s influence at conrtnvas now eomphldy .. tho 
; hut hk reputation stood too high to render &afc Ids immediate 
dicrnijjsfiL hi order to explain ibis revolution, it will be necresarv 
to trace a few years back the intrigues of party. 

During tho period of the war Marlborough and lord Godolphm, 
the timvaircr, directed the government, In 1704 they had moulded 
the ministry mate to their l ikin g, by Appointing Harley acemf 
sfate iu place of the earl of Nottingham, and making Henry St, John 
a young man of great ability, * cretary at war. At the same time 
the general and tho treasurer were obliged to pay great deference to 
the whigs, who formed a strong party Dd by what was called the 
wnto, consisting of the lords Somers, Halifax, Wharton, Orffard -md 
Sunderland. In Harley they had introduced an enemy whn’ultj, 
mntrrly upset them, Harley lvgau his scheme for this VurtiOi* by 
undermining the duchess of Mm If n-ougb’s influence with ihe nn « n * 
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f a bedchamber womfcn, Abigail was also 
Hailey; and a plan was formed between them to aj 
r n'a favour from the duchess, of whose domineering 
sho was already weary. By assiduity end attention Abigail 
succeeded in gaining Anne’s good-will, of which the queen gave a 
signal proof by being present at her marriage with Air, Mashain, an 
officer of the royal household, This event opened the eyes of the 
Marlboroughs to the altered state of the queen’s favour, and impressed 
them with the necessity of making a struggle to retain their power. 
An accident afforded an opportunity for an attack upon Harley, 
The correspondence of marshal Tallard, who was still a prisoner, 
passed through Harley's office; and as that minister did not under¬ 
stand Fix neb, it was read 1 >y Gregg, one of his clerks, Gregg, a needy 
Scotchman, took the opportunity to enclose in a letter of the marshal's 
one of his own, in which he made an offer to the French minister to 
betray the secrets of the country for a valuable consideration* The 
k th r was intercepted, and Gregg was tried, condemned, and hanged 
at Tyburn, Attempts were made before his execution to procure his 
evkkuce against Harley; hut he fully acquitted that minister, who 
was indeed entirely innocent. His reputation, however, suffered with 
the credulous and suspicions; Marlborough and GotMphin notified 
to the queen ,their determination not to act with him, anti absented 
themselves from U ■ council, After a short struggle Anne was 
obliged to give way; Harley retired from of:ice, and was followed by 
St, John, and sir Simon Haroourt, the attorney-general; and their 
places were supplied by Mr, Boyle, Mr. Robert Walpo^s, and sir 
James Montagu* 2 ' Rut this affair onl}* served more to inflame 
the queen against the whip, Harley retained his secret influence, 
and awaited the opportoaHy of a triumphant return to power, winch 
was prepared by an event that happened in 1709. 

§ 8. Dr, SficUevercll, chaplain of St. Saviour's, Southwark, a vain 
and bitter man of little merit, being appom Led to preach before the lord 
mayor and aldermen at St. Pauls, on the nth Nov*, inveighed with 
groat violence and indecency again d the dissenters and the moderate 
section of fcho church of England, insisted upon the doctrine of 
passive obedience, and redacted in severe terms upon tl e government, 
and especially upon Godolphin, to whom he gave the name of Vol- 
poiifij a character in one of Ren J or, soaks comedies. The majority of 
the court of aldermen, being of tire low church party, refused to thank 
fiaclicverell for lib sermon; but the lord mayor, who was on the 
o 1 1 joa i to si da, on con raged Sachev ere II to pro it 1 1, and \ iresc at if to 
him in a dedication eonceived m a very violent strain. The poli- 
uvaI passions of the nation were excited to the highest pitch, and 
4f> + 000 copies of the sermon w. ro sold in a few weeks, TV- more 
Violent of the ministry, and especially Godolphin, who had We»i 
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HBfomw attacked, were enraged against Safchevercll, and 
Qflhrtragb him for certain doctrines promulgated in his 
ArVttiVMverti accordingly exhibited 1 against him, and he was 

in Westminister Hall, Feb. 27, 1710* The populace of 
London was at that time tory and high church, and kept up a con¬ 
tinual tumult during tho trial* The mob escorted Sacheverell every 
day from his lodgings in the Temple to Westminister with vociferous 
cheering, pulled down several meeting-houses, and insulted those 
members; of parliament who took the most prominent put against 
their favourite. The Lords however decreed that Sacheverell should 
be suspended from prefioMng for a term of three years, and that his 
sermon should he burnt by the hands of the common hangman; ami 
they also sentenced to the same fate the famous decree of the Uni* 
yersity of Oxford in 1683, on occasion of the Ilye House plot* which 
inculcated the doctrine of passive obedience and non-resistance. 

The temper of tho nation had been so plainly exhibited in tins 
trial that tho queen and the tory party no longer hesitated to attempt 
a change in the ministry ; but it was slowly and cautiously effected. 
Marlborough, who pretended to the disposal of all military promo¬ 
tions, was offended by ail attempt to promote colonel Hill, brother 
of Mm. Masham, without, his approbation ; and he retired into the 
country, threatening to resign the command of the army. By 
degrees changes l>egnn to be made m the ministry* In April (1710) 
the duke of Shrewsbury, who had taken part against the minis to in 
^acheverelVa case, was made lord chamberlain. On tho 14th of Juno 
the seals were taken from the earl of Sunderland, Marlborough's ^ Oh¬ 
io- law, and lord Dartmouth was made secretary of state in his place. 
On thi* 8th of Aug. Godolphin himself was ordered to break Ids 
^taff &a treasurer, and the treasury was put in commission with 1 >rd 
Bovvlctt at the head ; Harley, however, who now become chancellor 
of the exchequer, possessed in reality the greatest share in the queen’s 
confidence. But a thorough cl an e in the ministry was not cCoded 
till September, when lord Lu-hosier superseded lord Somers os presi¬ 
dent of the council, St John became a secretary of slate instead of 
Mr. Boyle, Hareourt w T as made lord chancellor instead lord 
Gowpcr, and the duke of Ormond obtained toe lieutenancy o{ Irclat d 
hi piano of the witty and profligate earl of Wharton* Other minin' 
changes were effected, and the dukes of Somerset and Newcastle 
tho only wings who retained office* Both Harley and St, John, 
who now became the leaders ot the bigli church party, bad been bred 
up anionq the Ji^seutenis* One of the ma-oma h>r appointing the 
latter was, that he was the only person about the court who under- 
stood French, and ini’rht therefore be us iul in tlm expoti :d negocm- 
Lous for a peace. 

A striking ckcmicteriatfo of tb« i period is l Iw double dealing of t he 
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of fill parties* It can hardly be doubted that I 
Jfei f^vMr of tlse Hanoverian succession, which he had zeal* 
establish; yet we find him at this time campon* 
N3^tlff|^ridrLl Berwick, and treating for the restoration of the Stuarts, 
on condition of Anno retaining the crown for life, and security 
being given for the religion and liberties of Eogland r Marlborougb t 
on the other hand, though in favour of the Stuarts and liimself cor¬ 
responding with the court of St* Germains, does not scruple to 
address the elector of Hanovty: with assurances of his devotion, and 
to denounce Harley and Ids associates as entertaining a design to 
place the Pretender on the throne, St. John was the most decided 
aud consistent Jacobite and there were constant feuds between him 
and Harley, which were sometimes composed by the intervention of 
Swift* 

§ 0* In tho new parliament which met in Nov. 1710, the tory 
party predominated, SaehovereU had made a sort of progress into 
Wales, and was received by the mayors and corporations of various 
towns in great state* The people came to meet him with white 
favours and sprigs of gilded laurel in their hats, and the hedges 
where he passed w ere decked with flowers. These were plain symp¬ 
toms of the popular sentiments, and in the ensuing election a the 
whigs were defeated wherever the popular voice was allowed to pre¬ 
vail* The queen, in her op mug speech, though she intimated a 
desire for peace, signified her resolution of prosecuting the war with 
the utmost vigour, I he parliament responded with enthusiasm, and 
voted during the session the large sum of more than 14 millions* They 
instituted an inquiry into the conduct of the war in Spain j a vote of 
censure was passed upon the late ministry ; and an attempted vote 
of thanks to Marlborough failed in the House of Lords. Marlborough 
however still retained the command of the army * but he resigned 
all the places held by his duchess, absented himself from court, and 
in. Feb, 1711 proceeded to Holland to conduct the campaign. 

About this time an event that might have proved ratal to Harley 
servi 1 only to further his promotion* A French ariventurcr, who 
assumed the title of the marquis dc Guiscard, had insinuated htm.o ;f 
into the favour of the preceding ministry by pretending that he 
could raise an insurrection in France* A congenial profligacy hail 
recoiniEkiided tins man to the friendship of St* John, who, on becom¬ 
ing a minister, procured him a pension of GOO?, a year. But Barity 
■ in ed the liatrod of Guiscard by reducing it to 400?., and refusing 
t'. make it permanent Shortly afterwards Guiscare! was detected 
in n tr -asonahle oorrespendenoc with France, and, on heinfc brought 
before the council for exauibiatton, he stabbed Harley with a pocket 
knife, the blade of which fortunately broke h*. sdrrkic., the breast- 
bone Una We* * f this circumstance, Gtiiscard redoubled his blows, 





and others stabbed him in several places 
being secured, ho was carried to Newgate, 
of his wounds* Harley's hurt was slight. 

_him much sympathy. The Commons addressed the queen 

in terms the most flattering to that minister, and when he next 
appeared in his seat he was congratulated by the speaker in the 
name of the House on his fortunate escape* The queen gave him 
more substantial marks of favour by creating him earl of Oxford and 
Mortimer; and shortly after she bestowed upon him the white staff 
of lord high treasurer.* 


HARLEY LORD TltfSASURER. 


^ torioa bad a decided majority in the new parliament, lord 
Nottingham, a vehement high-churchman, easily persuaded it to 
pass a bill to prevent occasional conformity, as it was called, which 
was the compliance of the dissenters with the provisions of the 
lest Act by receiving the sacrament according to the rihs of the 
c Hindi of England in order merely to qualify themselves for holding 
qJScg or entering into corporations (see p. 486), This bill was tel- 
o, r Cjd np by the Schism Act, which extended and confirmed one 
o the clause a in the Act of Uniformity, which compelled all teachers 
to make before the bishop a declaration of conformity to the esta- 
is nod church, and to obtain from the bishop a licence for exercising 
* W profession, t 

^Ihe new ministry were inclined to peace, as the most effectual 
means of breaking the power of Marlborough ; and the death of tho 
emperor Joseph, which occurred this year, opened the prospect of its 
aUamment, Charles ill,, the titular king of Spain, war elected his 
successor, and thus the views of England with regard to tho war 
\ ! Cnt ^ rc ^y changed; since the union of Spain and the empire 

'V l ^ revived the days of Charles V., whilst the very object 
J' tho war was to prevent the accumulation of too much power in 
, nds of a single family. The yearly campaign in Flanders, the 
' Conducted by Marlborough, though a skilful one, bad proved 
m ° 3t x holly ull important, as the French stood on the defensive; 
did anything of consequence occur in other quartern Betei e it 
^ begun, communication were p rivately opened with the court ol 
■- 'auce; read tho States, though averse to a peace, were at length 
h 1 ■ to nnd named Utrecht as the place of conference. On 
paring of these negotiations, the iiuncml amVssador tee.,me so 
J ^ ot that ho was ordered to quit the Kingdom Jf 
» fO, A report laid before tlie House of Commons by 1 v com* 


cef f 0f3 “ E^wnrd Hurler, tlie gecord no! of Orterd, was the coIJcetev ,-t ibg 
ftxd ’ ' . Havltiftii MSS, now in the Britidi Hu*.'um, The till ketune 

^ tho , te -Vnh .,6 oe^-'-sfi>TiRi eordomuly, and tho Stic an Act, were repealed 

a ' x, ^ u of George I, (L7lf>)* llftlhurh Coustitniiotuf History, iiL 838, 
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Mrs of the public accounts on the 21st Dec. cent; 

4>n of air Solomon Medina, a Dutch Jew, charging the I 
iorough, and Cardonnel his secretary, with various peculations 
the contracts for bread and bread-waggons for the army in 
Jftanders, The charge would probably never have been heard ol 
except for the violent part which Marlborough took against the 
ministry on the subject of the peace. The elector of Hanover was 
for continuing the war, on the ground that the house of Bourbon 
should not be allowed to retain Spam i and in November his envoy, 
the baron do Bothmar, had come to London in company with Marl¬ 
borough) and, in the name of the elector, presented a memorial against 
the peace. The queen and the. House of Commons were indignant 
at this interference. The majority of the council were for apprehend¬ 
ing Bothmar and sending him out of the kingdom in custody ■ hut 
Oxford averted this violent step. Marlborough, however, was sup¬ 
ported by a majority of the Peers in his view's against the peace, and 
ati amuidraent on the address was carried. In order to overcoma 
t-iiis opposition, Oxford persuaded the queen to create 12 now peers 
(31st Dec.). They were received by tin House with much derision, 
and the carl of Yv barton, in allusion to their number, inquired of 
them whether they voted individually or by their foreman? On 
the previous day the queen had also dismissed Marlborough from 
all his employments. 

The Commons proceeded i> pass a vote of censure upon Mnrlbo- 
rough, for unwarrantable and illegal practices in contracts, and for 
taking per cent, on the pay of the foreign troops in the English 
service ; and the attorney-general was directed to prosecute him j 
but this last stop was never followed up. The percentage appears 
to have been a voluntary payment by the allied princes, and to have 
been expended in secret service 2 the profit on the contracts bad, 
long before Marlborough^ time, been the usual perquisite of the 
commander-in-chief in the Netherlands. Towards the dose of the 
year Marlborough retired from England in disgust, and took, up his 
residence at Antwerp, Godolphjn, his former colleague, died in the 
preceding &q;itomlxT“3 useful and honest minister, wh oe unob¬ 
trusive mamic:^ mid constant assiduity caused. William to say of him 
that he was never in the way nor out of the way. 

Cardonnel, Marlboroughk 0 rebury, was expelled the House of 
Commons on a similar accusation to that against his master* 
Itohert Walpole was also expelled aud committed to the Tower on a 
charge of taking a bribe >f 1000 guineas on contracts for forage made 
by him when secretary at war. 

^Although the conferences were opened at Utrecht on the IWth ol 
January, the allies as usual took the field in the spring. The 
Brit3:0 1 forcea in Flanders were now r command'd by the duke of 
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_i\ ( | wbo had received instructions to avoid a battle i 

l^.’L'iiad' 1 ' a prospect of very great advantage. Shortly afte? 

ills troops from the army of the allies, and ret! 
^dVq^Louis the surrender of Dunkirk, which had Wen stipulated 
as iho condition of a cessation of amis- After the withdrawal of the 
British contingent .h Eugene was defeated by marshal A illars at Denaii i, 
and several other reverses followed, so that the good fortune of the 
allies seemed to have deserted them with the loss of the English. 

§ 11 . Meanwhile the negotiations were proceeding at Utrecht, 
the plenipotentiaries for Great Britain being the earl of Strsuord 
and; the bishop of Bristol, to whom Prior, the poet, was subsequently 
added j and a pence, known as the Peace of Utrecht, was at 
length signed on March 81st, 1713. The principal articles, as 
between Franco and England, were, that Louis should abandon the 
Pretender, aokuowledgo Ihe queen 3 title and the protestant suc¬ 
cession j should raze the fortifications of Dunkirk; and should;cede 
Newfoundland, Hudson*** Bay, and St. Christoph oris. With regard 
to the general objects of the alliance, it was agreed that the kingdom 
of Naples, the duchy of Milan, and the Spanish Netherlands, should 
1>g assigned to the emperor ; that the duke of Savoy should possess 
Sicily with the title of king; that Sardinia should be assigned to 
the elector of Bavaria, with the same tille ; that the Sraiea of 
Holland should receive Namur, Charleroy, Lnxcmboiir r . Ypres, and 
NT&uport, hi addition to their other possessions in Fhinders, hut 
should restore Lisle and ita dependencies; and that i! king of 
Prussia should exchange Orange, mid the possessions belonging to 
that family in Franchc Compte, for Upper Guv Id res. Great Britain 
Xv ’ag left in possession of Gibraltar und Minorca. At the same time 
& treaty of commence between France and England Was also signed. 
H ace was not concluded between the emperor and Franco till the 
folio w iug year, by the treaty of Rastadi 
As the treaty of Utrecht was only ejected after a viol nt struggle 
betuv on the whigg and tor 10 % its merits have generally been viewed 
through the medium of party prejudice* It can hardly Iks doubted 
from the exhausted condition of Franco, more advantageous 
Hiins might have been exact d; they had in fact been previously 
oficrod ; and the gr at chirr t for which the war had l • n undcr- 
|*kon, the exclusion 1 ■ i the 15onrU-ns from the throne of Spain, was 
frustrated. Louis indeed undertook that Philip : iouM renounce 
tho throne of France, hut at the same time acknowledged that such 
wag legally invalid; whilst the recent death ot tiie dauphin, 
S -' 7 1 " jH, and eldest grand.on, left only a sickly infant between 
■ hlHp ^ the crown of Franco. The innntier in which the j>&acc 
excluded was perhaps more objectionable than the t eocc itself, 
upland appeared selfishly to negotiate a clam], ,-bu© treat* , and to 
knglaku. 2 c 
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5 ot allies in the midst of a campaign , leaving thdmtrf 
i exposed to the fury qf tho enemy* A stilt worse i 
£as the abandonment of the Catalans, who still cont^ 

Ely for their freedom* Philip, indeed, promised them an 
amnesty, but it was not observed* On the other Land* it may bo 
remarked that it would have "been almost as impolitic to continue 
tho war in order to set Charles upon the throne of Spain, after ho 
had become emperor, as to leave it in possession of Philip ; that 
the Spaniards were contented with ihe latter for their king, mid that 
England had no right to control their inclinations j that the burthen 
if the war, which had cost England nearly GO millions, was chic fly 
Lome by her, though she had not so direct an interest in it as the 
other powers; and that on the whole the conditions exacted from 
France wore not disadvantageous* In general the peace was popular 
in England, and, when proclaimed on the 5th of May, was received 
with the acclamations of the populace*^ 

§ 12, It became evident in the winter of tins year that the 
queen’s health was fast declining, and the near prospect of her dis¬ 
solution animated the struggle between the Jacobites and the 
adherents of the house of Hanover, The wings urged the elector to 
a step which gave great offence to the queen, Schulz, the Hano¬ 
verian envoy, demanded for the electoral prince a writ to take his 
gtafc in the House of Lords, he having been lately created duke of 
Cambridge* The queen was so enraged that slits forbade Schutz to 
appear again at court, declared that she would suffer the last 
extr unities rather than permit any prince of the electoral family to 
reside in England during her life, and wrote to the elector, to the 
princess Sophia, and to the electoral prince, expressing her surprise 
at the step they had taken, and almost openly threatening that it 
might endanger their succession. Not long afterwards (May 28th) tho 
princess. Sophia died suddenly in the garden at Herreub rnsen, aged 83, 
§13* Oxford and St* John, now viscount Bolingbroke, who had 
long been irreconcihable enemies, came this yc:u to an open rupture* 
Each accused the other of being a Jacobite, and both were believed, 
Mingbroko, in conjunction with Marlborough, laid a plot for the 
treasurer's ruin* Bobugbroke persuaded the queen that Oxford had 
privately forwarded tho demand of a writ for the electoral prince, 
and on the 27th of July he was deprived of the treasurer’s staff, but 
pt nuitted to retain Lis other offices. Thus ended his course as a 
public naan* He lias no title to be called a great minister; hia 
policy was narrow, and be owed bis ri to private intrigue* Ho 
had neither great natural ability, nor much acquired learning. Tn 
temper he was reserved and distrustful; in policy tenacious rather 
than resolute; in manner awkward and undignified* 

BoKngbroke hud triumphed over his rival, and teemed OU the 
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■succeeding to his power. He was generally regarded™ 

^rimo mitlister; Marlborough hastened from llie combi-.- 
ake Ilia triumph, when all lua hopes were disappoint A mu 
,t. The agitation of this* political crisis liatf a fatal effect on 
the queen’s declining health. A discharge fron- hot leg sudd, nly 
stopped, and the gouty matter, making its way to the brain, threw 
her into a lethargy. While she lay in tins state, the duke of 
Shrewsbury/ who was both lord chamberlain and lord-lieutenant o 
Ireland, concerted with the dukes of Argylc and Somerset a r lan 
for defeating the schemes of Eolingbroke and his Jacobite confede¬ 
rates in the ministry. Argyle and Somerset, without being sum¬ 
moned, suddenly appeared in the council (July 30th), to offer, they 
said, their advice at this juncture. Shrewsbury thanked them; and 
after ascertaining from the physicians the dangerous state of the 
queen, they proposed that the duke of Shrewsbury should be 
recommended to ber without delay as treasurer. The proposition 
w as immediately submitted to the queen, who had recovered "some 
degree of consciousness ; and sue not only gave him the treasurer’s 
staff, hut also continued him in the o Bices of chamberlain and lord- 
lieutenant* 

On Sunday, August 1st, Anne expired at Kensington, in the 50tli 
year of her age and 13th of her reign. She was of middle stature, 
her hair and complexion dark, her features strongly marked, the 
expression of her countenance rather dignified than agreeable. She 
was not deficient in accomplishments, understood music and point¬ 
ing, and had sour taste for literature. She wan jealous of her 
authority, and sometimes sullen when offended; and flic good 
nature and generosity which procured her the name of the good 
queen Anne, seem to have sprung as much from the indolence of 
her temper, end the weakness of her understanding, as from any 
active principle of benevolence. Her consort, prince Gcuigo of 
Denmark, had died in 170b. 
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1 7 n 2* Accession end cor onatlon of qyce t« 
anno. 

» fm of the Sponlfch Suc-trasion. 

17 04. HnU3o of Ut.nUclifi, Gibraltar j 
taken. 

17 G 6 . Battle of taunUtits. 

1707, Union with Scotland, 
nos* BttUlo of Oudcu^fdt, 


1700. Butt]a c f MaiplnqunL 
l f 1 0 . Trial r >f Sacfti vcrpll. 

H H. narlcf (cw£ or Oxford} mate lord 
U-enrorer. Marlborough da- 
ptEvcd of all his cflkcu. 

1713. Trca'v of Utrecht* 

1 ? 1 Death ul queen Anne, 


* He was the tm of the Uth curl *f Shrew sbury, and wns create »dukc 1 * 
Uillirim Hi, hi 1G94. The dtikedont btouhd extinct upou hia death 1 q 17 Jg 
uut ccusia feuxnaded to Ove earldom. 
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CHAPTER XXIX* 

HOUSE of EUU^aWICK—©FORGE T. A*P, 1714-1727* 

§ 1,. Ac:> .isifin of George !■ CHiUfscter* New min,'try* § 2, Impeachment 
0 f BoDngbrokc, Orffcrd, and Ormond, § 3. Mor'tf rid ,H lion* § 4* The 
pjvii’iuluT lands in Scotland. Kcbcllion quashed, Executions. Repeal of 
Ti^upkJ Act* § r>. Unpopularity &f the king* Hi* favourites (md mis- 
tr Treaty with France iwwl Holland, § 6* Hanoverian politic*. 
y w ^ CQ favour the Pretender. Change of ministry. § 7 * Designs of 
Allieroin. Quadruple allisttM; XJeTsnt of the ntilsh fleet nt Cape Pns- 
- n r § 8. Project i d Spahtih invasion, Vigo taken. Wnljv In atM | T own ^ 
head join the ministry. § 9- The Sonth-Sc-i bubble, § 10* 7 he South- 
S* directors punished. Death of Marlborough* Au^Ws plot, § 1 1( 
Dl'toirittiPi in Ireland on account of Wood's W]*** Malt-fo, in Sqot- 
LtoL Order of the Beth* § 12. CmifeAfcry between the emperor and 
Spam* Alliance with France find Prussia, Death of the king 

f 1, Oeou^B T* succeeded queen Anne as quietly aa if he had been 
iln undisputed heir to the throne* No sooner had the queen expired 
tlmn KTeycnljerg, the Hanoverian resident, produced an instrument iu 
Om* 1 undwriting of the elector, nominating 18 peers, who, according to 
the Regency Bill, were to act as lords justices till his arrival. The 
peers selected were mostly whigs, including tbo dukca of Shrews¬ 
bury, Somerseig and Argyll, lords Cowjxt* Halifax, and 1 ownshehd» 
but it created sumo surprise that neither Mari trough nor Soroe*s 
was among the Ktuubcr, Marlborough had landod at Dover on the 
very day ©i the queen’s death. IT© was indignant to find 1 Lmsclf 
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NEW MINISTER 

^xcliLuyd ; but lie was iu some degree; consoled by the recej^j 
from l ' : " citizens 01 LdihIod, where lie made a 
ilcii'.-l'. y. J hen, having tali n the oallis in the House of 1 -Oil's, 
Ini red into the country. 

Tho new king was proclaimed; both in Dublin and Edinburgh 
without opposition or tumult. On the Gth of August the lords 
justices delivered a speech to the parliament, retain mending them to 
provide for the dignity and honour of the crown; and loyal and 
dutiful addresses were unanimously voted by both Houses. George 
was immediately acknowledged by Louis XIV. and the other 
European powers. A British squadron had been despatched to 
Vi ait for him in Holland. He did not set out from Hanover till 
August 31, and landed at Greenwich on September Its, bringing 
With him his eldest son. 


The monarch who now ascended the throne of England was 54 
years of age, heavy in look, awkward and undignified in manner 
and address, without the slightest tincture or literature or science, 
but possessing that taste for music which characterises hb country. 
He disliked pomp, and was even a verso to popular applause; and 
the society Much he preferred was that of buffoons and person a of 
L w intellect. His total ignorance both of the English manners and 
language added to Ins other disadvantage in the new scene in 
which he wits to appear. Yet his own subjects parkd with him 
with regret, for lie possessed some good qualities.. He was honour¬ 
able, benevolent, and sincere; economical even to niggard linens; 
regular in the distribution of his time; possessing both personal 
coinage and military knowledge, yet a lover of peace. 

Before the king lauded he sent directions to remove Bolin,. >;v!m 
from the office of secrotary of state, and to appoint lord Towmhend 
in his place, who must nov^be considered as prime minister. The 
duko of Shrewsbury resigned his offices of treasimr and lorddi u- 
tenani In lire latter he was succeeded by Sunderland ; the treasury 
was put in commission, with lord Halifax at the bead, and the office 
of lord treasurer waa never afterwards revived. General Sui.ho;c 
was made se^.iud secretary of state; lord Caw per, chancclkn ♦ tint 
Cflrf.Of Wharton, privy seal; the earl of NoUiugltam, president of 
the council; Mr. Bultoney, secretary-at-war; the duhe- of Argvto 
oommander-in-oluc f tor Soothe id. Marlborough and the V wen- 
whtgs worn graciously received by fho king, but., it was with 
culty that Oxford was permitted to kiss his hand. Marti ^ou-i, was 
reinstated in his old offices of captain-genial and master of the ord¬ 
nance ; and his three soris-m-kw received appointments. Ilia merits 
were too great to 1)0 overlook’, but the court must have Wm well 
aware ofbia predilection for thu Stuarts, and he soon found that be 
wfia not trusted. Indeed it appears that even now, when holding 
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|opfc under tho house of Brunswick, lie sent □. ] oa n to 
<p^V yiich probably assisted the rebellion of 1715, The clie^Jk*, 
■■^S^i^Jfeorgo, as the Pretender was frequently called, was still res 
Am^in. Lorraine; and having repaired to the batha of Plombihres, 
be published there, August 23, a manifesto asserting his right to the 
English crown* 

5 r, The parliament, which met in March, 1715, was opened by 
the king in person; but as lie was unable to pronounce English, his 
sjieech was read by the chancellor. It soon appeared that the 
were determined to impeach their predecessors, Boling- 
'^hinn and fled to the continent., where ho entered the 
service of the Pretender as secretary of state; Oxford, of a more 
phlegmatic temperament, calmly awaited the storm; the duke of 
Ormond, another of the compromised, the idol of the mob, behaved 
wHi bravado, and in kb style of living vied with the court itself 
A secret committee was appointed by the Commons to inquire into 
the late negociations ; and when the report, drawn up by Walpole 
had been read, the three noblemen just mentioned were impeached of 
hl::h treason. Various articles were alleged against them * but the 
charge most relied on was the procuring Touruay for the W of 

fW'i NT il W 7, emk ™^ to llrit) g tmder the statute of 
]- .lv.-ar(l in. as an "Joenns to the queen’s enemies. Lord Strafford 
one of the plenipotentiaries at Utrecht, was also accused of 5 
crimes and misdemeanours, hut no notice was taken of his two col 
leagues, Ormond now fled to Franco, Refa™ V „■ \ ♦ *7 T 

Oxford in the Tower, and counselled him to ottemt 1 his cs ™ ' The 
ei-treasui-ji- refused, and Ormond took leave of him with thh™!. 

" Oxfetd Without a Lend; - To which , StS r Id 

f: farewell, duke without a duchy!” In fact, oIoTdnmrS 
turned, and die-, abroad in L745 at the age of 80. Ellis ofattalnd-' 
against him and Boliughrokc wore passed without opposition, TbUe 

impnehmente v-re merely the results of party animosity, aud i V i 

dently could not be maintained. The peace had been ajmcdyid b v 
two pailiamentfl ; yet Oxford was detained two years in the Tower 
titi TWnshond and Walpole, hie greatest enemies, had both quitted 
oHieoj when he waa dismissed by a sort of collusion of the two 

f louses, 

s 3. r ihe death of Louis XIV, (Sept 1) was a severe blow to tho 
Pretender, wF. was meditating an invasion. The dtike of Orleans, 
wno now btfuuiKj rf gr nt in tho minority of Louis XV., had different 
Vi. W3 from Louis, Ho could not md& ) altogether reject the claims 
£ f * kln J WBl i but WM unwilling to c -nprmniso the peace with 
J Ur '.tu ] I would only prom iso secret n-.’-bdauco* Mean while the 
^ ^ u ^pan prematurely and unadvisedly an insurrection in 

to-eut am, lie despatched letters to the principal gentry, inviting 
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moot him at a great hunt in Aberdeenshire on Al 
they were a,ss tumbled he inveighed against the union 
topics calculated to inflame his audience ; and on the otfl isep- 
though ho had 110 more than GO followers, he raised tho 
standard of the Pretender, His force had swelled to about 5CX1G 
men when ho entered Perth, September 28* 

This insurrection created great alarm. The Habeas Corpus Act 
was suspended, and several noted Jacobites were arrested in London, 
Edinburgh, and other places. As tho number of regular troops in 
England was hut small, the Dutch contingent of 6000 men was 
sent for, as stipulated by an article of the guarantee of succession. 
Argyle, who had been despatched to support the king’s cause in 
Scotland, liad at bis disposal only about 1000 foot and 500 bcise j 
yet Msir, who had no military latent, remained inactive. Serious 
symptoms of disaffection appeared in the northern counties, where 
Air, Forster and the carl of Derwent water, hearing that orders hod 
been issued to arksfc them, rose In arms and proclaimed the Pre¬ 
tender at Wark worth. Lord Kmmuro did tho &ime at Moffat- and 
hemg soon after joined by the earls of Ni Lius dale, Win ton a, and 
Carmvath, crossed the 1 rdcr and joined Forster, The united force, 
amounting to 500 or GOO horsemen, proceeded, by Alar's direc- 
linis, to Kelso, where they were joined (Get, 22) by brigadier 
MJntosh with 1400 foot, Edinburgh, which lay between the forces 
of APIntosh and Alar, might easily have been taken ; hut no plan of 
a campaign had been formed, and, after a senseless march along the 
Cheviots, M'futosh determined to proceed into Lancnahire* Many 
of his men deserted, but he nevertheless * nterwl Lancaster without 
ix si stance, and procedrd to Pres ton, where Stanhope's regiment of 
dm'icons and a militia regiment retired on his approach. Horn he 
received an accession of 1200 men, but badly armed and disciplined; 
and when general Carpenter arrived (Nov, 13) with 900 cavalry, 
Forster surrendered almost without a blow. Among the prisoners 
made on this occasion were tenlikDer went water, Nithisdide, Wintoun, 
Konmum, with many members of old northern Tamili 
On the very day of tins disastrous nflbir a battle had been fought 
between Mar and ArpyL at Sliorriffmuir, near Stirling. The latte? 
W nd nmv tii the head of between 3O0G and 4000 regular troops, u lute 
Eteris force, had increased to 10,000 men, but badly armed and disci¬ 
plined, The battle waif singular, tlio rig 1 1 wing of each army having 
deh a ted their opponents ; but Argyte mmaittod In possession of the 
■ jUI, whilst Mar retired to Perth, and the weather prevented ary 
fuytli cr operation s. 

e 4. T[;u rebellion having been thus unadvisedly begun, tho Pre¬ 
tender and the duke of Ormond Felt themselves called upon to net, 
v hatevov might he the event, Ormond landed in Devonslh c with 
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about 40 officers awl men ; but finding nobody w illing to join him 
returned to St. Halo. The Pretender sailed from Dunkirk about ihl 
middlo (if December, in a small vessel of 8 guns, and landed at 
Peterhead on the 22nd, accompanied only by 6 gentlemen disRuked 
ns French naval officers. Mar immediately weeded to w his 
respecte I- him, and ms created : duke. On January G 1716 
the Pretender made his public entry into Dundee on hoicWk’ 
foliov.-ea by a troop of nearly 300 gentlemen. Theneti he no ! 
ewded to Scone, performed several acts of state, and appointed the 
23 rd of January for Ins coronation. But James was not the man for 
this conjuncture. In person he was tall and thin, s^rin- t ,f beech 
c-ilm and composed in his behaviour. Instead of encouragin'- his 
followers, he talked to them of his misfortunes. One of them lays 
“ We saw cotliing in him that locked like spirit, lie never app-enix'd 
with clv.-erfuincsa and vigour to animate us. 0u~ me- began to 
d cap iso him; some asked if he coutd sp ak,” 

On tho advance of Argyle, Perth was pronounced untenable by A 
c mcil of tlie insu rgent generals ; and on the 30th of January, a lay 
of evil omen for the Stuarts, orders were issued to retreat northwards. 


Argyle cut d Perth about 12 hours after the rebels had quitted it. 
r 13ie hr ter proceeded to Dundee, and thence to Montrose, where 
■fames i -ole away on the evening of February 4 , and, accompanied 
1>> Mar, embarked on board a small French vessel lying in Li. . roads, 
wliile tlie rebel army gradually dispersed. Such was the ignominious 
end of this ill-concerted expedition. James landed at Gravel Inca 
differ a passage of 7 days, and proceeded to St* Germains. On the 
2'Ub of lAim u y lords Derwsnhvater and Kenmuio were fxecukd 
on rower-hill. Lord 3 n i thisdafe, who bad ah» been feiitericed to 
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death, escaped the night before through tlvo heroic devotion of Ms 
wife, who changed clothes with him. Of inferior criminals about 26 
were executed* 

The repeal of the Triennial Act of 1694, and the enactment of the 
Septennial Act, was one of the immediate effects of this rebellion* 
In the present state of tike nation it would have been hazardous to 
dissolve the parliament, as a Jacobite majority might have been i<> 
turned* The bill of repeat was originated in the Lords by the duke 
of Devonshire, and docs not appear to have excited any discontent 
among the public* 

§ 5* In the summer the king proceeded to Hanover, for which 
pnrpesS the restraining clausa in the Act of Settlement was repealed. 
He was so jealous of bis son that ho would not give him the full 
authority of regent, but would only name him guardian of the 
realm an'l lieutenant, an office unknown rineo th time of the Black 
Prince; and several K.tiietions were placed upon hi authority. 
The kiiiffa foreign favourites, Bothmar, B|rnsdorf, Bobcthnn, worn 
suspected of taking briljcs for their good officer with him; and his 
foreign mistresses had also incurred a great share of odium. The 
principal one, the harnuesaSchiffi nbur was made duchess of M"tm£n r 
in Ireland, and duck' of Kendal in Eogland. The barons KiU 
manscck, another mistress, some what younger and handsomer, v, as 
made countess of Darlington* Both wore of u bounded rapacity, 
but neither had the smallest share of ability. During his absence 
in Hanover Ik© king dismissed lord Towns he nd from his post of 
secretary of state, and general Stanhope- was appointed in his place. 
Townsliond’a diemi^d was very unpopular* His offence was having 
encouraged the prince of Wales in opposition to hit father's authority 

2 c 3 
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'English alliance. In case of the death of Louis XV. he was 
next heir to the throne of Franco, Philip Y. of Spain having re¬ 
nounced hig pretensions ; hnl ns it ms well known that Philip did 
not mean to abide by that renunciation, the alliance of England 
mi^ht be useful to the duke. Stanhope, who had accompanied the 
kin^ abroad, entered into negotiations with the abbd (afterwards 
cardinal) Duljoia, first at the Hague and then at Hanover. They 
were subsequently prosecuted by ior& Cadognn ; and on the 28th of 
November a treaty was signed between the two countries. Earlier 
in the year defensive alliances had been concluded with the emperor 
and the Dutch. The latter subsequently acceded to the terms of 
the English a id French alliance (Jan. 4, 1717), when the instru¬ 
ment of the previous convention between France and England was 
d< droyed, in order that the now arrangement might appear as7 
triple alliance. In consequence of this treaty the Pretender was 
obliged to quit France, and resided sometimes at Home, sometimes 
at Urbino. He soon after contracted a marriage with the princess 
Clementina, granddaughter of John Sohicski, the late kin* of Poland - 
but at the instance of the British cabinet she was arrested at Inns- 
l.riic’T, Oil bet way to Italy, by the tor’s orders, and detained 
till 1U9. ''li™ her liberation was effected and the harri^c con- 
summated. 

§ 6, One of the worst evils of the Hanoverian succession was that 
it dragged England into the vortex of continental politics, and made 
her subservient to the king's views in favour of his electorate. T 1 ^ 
bishoprics of Bremen and Verde n, formerly belong!ug to Hanover 
nad been secularised at the peace of ^Westphalia, and ced <] 7 
Sweden; but they had been conquered by Frederick IV, of Den¬ 
mark after the defeat of Charles XU, at Pultawa. The return of 
that monarchy however, made the king of Denmark tremble for his 
conquests; and in 1716 he ceded them to George, as elector of 
Hanover, on condition of his jo inin g the coalition against Sweden, 
and paying 150,000/. In order to carry out these arrangements, a 
British squadron, under sir John Norris, waa despatched to the 
Baltic in. the autumn of 1710. But this was not the whole evil. 

I iron Gfirte, Cl aries XIL’s minister, concocted in retaliation a 
Jacobi to conspiracy for the invasion of Scotland with 12,000 
Swedish soldiers. Count Gyllcuborg, the Swedish ambassador, in 
Bjlfo of Ms privileges as amba- idor, was arrested in Loudon, when 
full proofs of his complicity Were discovered; but Charles X1L 
would neither avow nor disavow thaw practices. Walpole was sua- 




17-1719. QUADRUPLE ALLIANCE* 

of being concerned in them; and Townehend’s 

voted against the grant of supplies on account of the _ _ 

that nobleman was dismissed from the lord-lieutenancy of 
,ml. On the following morning Walpole resigned, and was fol¬ 
lowed by other ministers. General Stanhope now became first lord 
of the treasury and chancellor of the exchequer, and was shortly 
afterwards raised to the peerage with, the title of viscount Stanhope 
(1717).* Sun dorian d and Addisc n, the celebrated writer, were made 
secretaries of state, and Cm ns scoretary-at-war* 

§ 7* Spain was at this time governed by cardinal Alberoni, the 
son of a working gardener, who solely by his great abilities had 
raised himself to that height of power and grandeur* Both ho and 
Philip found much cause of discontent in the state of Europe. 
Philip's title had never been acknowledged by the emperor ; whilst 
the lattcr'a alliance with England, and the triple alliance 1 tween 
Francg, England, and Holland, seemed to isolate Spain in Europe. 
The seizure of ono of bis minis' rs by the Austrians increased the 
exasperation or Philip* Ho resolved upon war, seized Sardinia, and 
seemed to threaten Sicily* At the same time Alberoni was in¬ 
triguing with Charles XII. of Sweden, and will) the czar, in favour 
of the Stuarts, w as in correspondence with the Pretender at Pome, 
and was employing agents to foment dissensions in England. This 
state of things required vigorous counsels* In the summer $t mhopo 
proceeded to Paris, and succeeded iu concluding a ne w troaiy with 
Franco and the emperor, which, after the accession of i l, e Dutch, was 
styled the Quadruple Alliance. Tts avowed object was the preserva¬ 
tion of the peace of Europe. Btanhopo then proceedf 1 to Madrid, 
but did not succeed in overcoming the stubborn hostility of Albe¬ 
roni* Meanwhile the Spanish troops had landed in Sicily (duly 1), 
and taken Palermo and Messina* though the citadel of the Litter ph-eo 
held out. Admiral Byug,f with 20 ships of the lino, now made his 
appearance on the coast of Sicily; and on August 11 an action, said 
to havo been begun by the Spaniards, took place off (’iipo iLi-saro, 

; in their total defe at* and the destruction of a great number 
of their ships* Alberoni recalled Ids minister from London, and 
seized all British go is and vessels in Spanish, ports; but no de¬ 
claration of war was made till towards the end of the year, and then 
bv the French and British cabinets* 

§ 8* In March, 1719, the Pretender repaired tiv Spain at the in¬ 
vitation of Alberoni, and was received, at Madrid with royal honours * 
but towards the end of the year Alberoni was di missed, and Philip 

* Ha was created carl Stanhope in the Mooring year (1718), and wap the 
ancestor, of the present earl. 

t He was created viscount Torrington w 1771, and was the ancestor of the 
pTvscjit viaopunt* 



liis accession to tTiie Quadruple Alliance in January, 

%jps renunciation of tko French crown, and engagi 
H .Sicily and Sardinia ’within six months. After the da 
'XII. the new queen of Sweden yielded Bremen and Verdcn 
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to Cl&orgo I* 

The Stanhope administration Si ad been eminently successful, 
Peace had been secured abroad, and the danger of domestic con¬ 
spiracy and rebellion lessened by the banishment of the Pretender 
from France. Early in 1720 the ministry was strengthened by the 
accession of Townshend and Walpole, who were induced to accept 
subordinate places—the former as president of the council, the latter 
as paymaster of the forces, Walpole had lately displayed distin¬ 
guished ability in opposing and procuring the rejection of the peerage 
bill, intended to limit the royal prerogative in the creation of peers, 
by providing that their present number should not be increased be¬ 
yond six, except in favour of the blood-royal, Walpole succeeded in 
healing the bn ach between the king and the prince of Wales, which 
had proceeded to such an extent that during the tin^s visit to 
Hanover, in the preceding year, the prince had not even bean men¬ 
tioned m the regency, the government being vested in lords justices, 
Walpole now induced the prince to write a submissive letter to his 
father, and a reconciliation was effected, 

§ 9. Iu 1711 Harley had established the South Sea Company as 
a means of relieving the public burthens. The debt was thrown 
mto a stock to pay t> per cent, interest at the end of 5 years, and the 
proprietors were to have the monopoly of a trade to the coast of Perm 
Li tie, however, was obtained from Spain, except the Asicnlo treaty, 
or contract for supplying negroes, the privilege of annually sending 
one ship of less than 500 tons to the South Sea, and of establishing 
some factories; and even these trifling privilege were interrupted bv 
the Spanish war. Nevertheless the company flourished from other 
sources, and was regarded as a sort of rival of the Bank of England. 
TLe government being desirous, towards the end of 1710, of getting 
rid of the uiiredeemable annuities granted during the last two reigns, 
and amounting to 800,000?. per annum, these two corporations com¬ 
fy :cd for tii- purchase, and at last the South Sea Company offered 
the enormous sum of 7$ millions. They had the right of paying off 
flic annuitants, who accepted South Sea stock in lieu of their govern¬ 
ment stock j and two-thirds of them consented to the offer of St 
years’ purchase. The example of Law's Mississippi scheme in Paris 
W1 cr<?ated qui fe a rage of specul pin -n. Large subsorip tions, opened 
by the South Sea Company, rapidly filled; its trade was regarded 
a.7 a certain road to wealth, and in August the stock rose to 1000 ! 
A third and fourth subscriptions, larger than the former, wore now 
opened, the directors engaging that after Christmas their dividend 
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ot bo less than 50 per ccnL At the same time a vaf; 

ibblcawcfro started, and the whole nation seemed to <_ 

sort of madness, Mta of all vinks, &gcs t and ptofcasboSj n^y 
women also, flocked to ’Change Alley ; anti the very streets wero 
lined with desks and clerks, and converted into count ine-Lous os. 
Among these bubbles were a fishery of wrecks on the InslT coast a 
scheme to make salt water fresh, to make oil from sunflowers, to 
extract silver from lead, to make iron from pit-coal, and many others 
of a like description. One ingenious projector published “ an 
undertaking which shall in due time be revealed,” in shares of 100/., 
with a deposit of two guineas, and in the evening decamped with 
the amount of 1000 subscriptions 1 The South Sea Company it, df, 
by proceeding against some of these bubble companies, gave the first 
alarm. The delusion was exposed; but the public mind, being once 
aroused* turned its attention to the company’s own affairs; holders 
of their stock became desirous to realise, and by the cud of September 
it had fallen from 1000 to 300, The news of tho crash produced in 
Paris by the failure of Law’s scheme completed the panic. Thou¬ 
sands of families were at once reduced to beggary; and on every 
side might be beard execration^ not only agaimt the company, but. 
also against the ministry, and even the royal family. The matter 
was taken up in both Houses, and may be said to have produced the 
death of Stanhope, The young duke of Wharton* having al Licked 
him with great virulence, Stanhope replied with such heat uc to 
occasion an apoplexy, of which he expired the following day (Feb, 
5, i|?i), 

§ 10, Lord Tottnshend now became sccretmy of state, and Aifelabie 
resigned the chancellorship of tho exchequer to Walpole. A com¬ 
mittee of the Commons, appointed to inquire into the affairs of the 
South Spa Company, brought, to light a scone of infamous corruption. 
In order to procure the passing of their bill, th directors had distri¬ 
buted large bribes to the duchess of Kendal, Madame do Plat n 
(sister of the countess of Darlington), and to several of the mm blurs, 
as secretary Greggs, Mr. Aislabic, and others. The estates of the 
directors ucre conib oatod, and applied to the benefit of the sufferers 
by the speculation. 

The death of Stanhope, Greggs, and Sunderland, at this period, 
and tho expulsion, of AfeUbio, placed the chief power of tbf. admi* 
uistration in the bands of Walpole, who continued to v, ield it for a ■ 
period of £0 years. The duke of Marlborough, who had long laboured 
under a paralytic attack, expired on June 16, 1722, lie was one 

* Hli father, the red of Wharton, a dLstta-'ashed whig* men tam'd in the 
reign of queen Arnae, was created ft marquee in 1715, and died i n ihq wt* 
mr. Ilia Hen Was ereaud » duke fu 17IS end died in 1731, v,. . . t the tilie 
fftaimc extinct. 
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GEORGE I, Chap, 

atcst generals England ever produced ; but tho - 
l solid understanding, a certain degree of natural elocu 
* appeasing address, he was so illiterate that he could not write 
spell his native language correctly. Avarice was the great 
blemish of Ms character, which frequently betrayed him into mcanue-.n 
This year a Jacobite plot was discovered, in which Attcrbiivy, 
bishop of Rochester, and three or four peers, were concerned. It was 
to be assisted by an invasion from Spain. On September 22 the Pre- 
lender published at Lucca a strange manifesto, to the effect that, if 
George would restore him to the throne, lie in return would make 
George king of Hanover \ It was circulated in England, and ordered 
by both Houses to be burnt by the hangman, A bill of pains and 
pe nalties was brought into the Lords against Atterbun., who was 
found guilty and sentenced to banishment. At Calais he met lord 
Bolmgbrokc, who had obtained a pardon and was returning to 


fengtanu. 

$, 1L i : i 1724 a serious tumult was excited in Ireland by the 
coinage called Wood’s halfpence. A want of copper coin had long 
been felt m that country, to remedy which a patent was granted to 
William Wood, a considerable iron-master, for coining halfpence and 
farthings to the value of 108,000?* Wood, according to the testi¬ 
mony of sir Isaac Newton, then master of the mint, appears faith* 
fully to Lave executed his content; but the Irish privy council 
and parliament sot their fao the new coinage; a popular 

clamour was raised ; and Swift, who had been living quietly the 
last ten years, seized the opportunity to exert his unrivalled power? 
of sarcasm. It was on tins occasion that be wrote the Draper’s 
Letters, which, though pandering to the erroneous views of the 
Irish public, display astonishing art and vigour. In the midst of 
this sto-. i lord Carteret, afterwards lord Granville, the new lord- 
lieu teipaur, landed in Ireland, llo issued a proclamation against 
the PrapieVs Letters; offered a reward of 300?. for the discovery of 
the author j and caused Harding, the printer of them, to he appre¬ 
hended. But the grand jury threw out the bi'l against him; and a 
second jury, so far from entertaining the charge, made a jurrsent- 
'.tj drawn up by Swift himself, against all persons who should, 
by fraud or otherwise, impose Wood’s halfpence; upon the public. 
Under these circumstances, the ministry had no alternative but to 
withdraw Wood’s patent, granting him a pension of 3000?, ns com¬ 


pensation. 

About the same time the imposition of a now malt-tax in Scotland 
occasioned serious riots in j idinburgh and Glasgow, It had been 
carried through the corruption of the Scotch members, to whom 
Walriok allowed 10 guineas a-we*:k during their fitey in London, 
telling them that thty must make good the coat out af the Scotch 
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DEATH OF THE KING. 


or else tf tio up iheir stockings with their own garths 
ago of corruption. Lord chancellor Macclesfield vM 
found guilty of peculation in Ida high office, and lined 30,0002. 

In June, 1725, the king revived the order of the Bath, which had 
lain in abeyance ever since the coronation of Charles II. Walpole 
and his son were made knights; and in tiro following year sir Robert 
was invested with the garter, being the only commoner, except ad¬ 
miral Montague, who in modern times has attained that honour, 

§12, Such are the vicissitudes of political friendships that the 
emperor and the king of Spain had now laid aside their quarrels, and 
by the treaty of Vienna formed a close confederacy against France 
and England. To obviate this confederacy, the English court con¬ 
cluded at Hanover a defensive alliance with l ranee and Prussia (Sept. 
3,1725). No actual hostilities, however, occurred till 1727, when the 
Spaniards made an unsuccessful attack upon GibmUur, A general war 
seemed now inevitable; hut the Dutch and Swedes had acceded to 
the treaty of Hanover; Russia had receded from her engagements 
with the emperor; and the latter, who felt his weakness, determined 
to abandon Spain, and on May 31 the preliminaries of a peace were 
signed at Paris. Spain and England remained in a state of semi¬ 
hostility. 

Georgs I, had As usual set out for Hanover this summer, accom¬ 
panied by lord Town abend and the duchess of Kendal On the road 
be was seized with an apoplexy; and being carried to raids the resi¬ 
dence of his brother, the prince bishop, at Omabrtick, expired in his 
coach before he arrived* ilia consort, Sophia Dorothea of Zell, had 
died a few months before, after a confinement of 32 years in the 
castle of Ahfen, for a suspected adultery with count Konigsmark, a 
Swede, It Is said that in her last illness she intrusted to a feilhful 
attendant a letter addressed to the hang, in which, after protesting 
her innocence, and complaining of his ill nsage, sho summoned him 
to meet her within a year and a day before the tribunal of Gu b to 
Answer for Ills conduct. This letter was put into the king s coach as 
he entered Germany, and so alarmed him that ho fell into the con¬ 
vulsion of which he died. 
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CONVOCATION OF TH£ 
ENGLISH CHURCH. 

The Convocation virtually OCMOd to 
exist under George 1.; mod tho following 
account of its history, abridged freon 
lUllani, will be useful to students* The 
con vocation of tlio province of Canter¬ 
bury {for that of York seems never to 
have been important) I 4 summoned by 
the LT^hbkbop’n writ, under the king's* 
direction, along with every parliament, 
to which it bean analogy both in it* 
constituent part* and in Its primary 
functions. It coiirist’i (since the Re¬ 
formation) of the SuffiWqpm blanOpS, 
forming the upper house ; of tM deans, 
urchdeacoujr, a proctor or proxy for 
each chapter, and two from each diocese*, 
elected by the parochial ctergy, who 
tether constitute the lower house* In 
ihL aij ttrafrly subsidies were granted, 
n.nd ecr-lcsihfiticaS canons enacted. In. u 
f.'w in*lane- 1 under Henry VIII. and 
Lilzabetb they were consul ted as to 
momentoua -locutions affecting the na- 
tionai religion j; the supremacy of tbo 
former was approved in 153$, tbo 
nrtieiffs of faith were conflrmc-U in U62, 
by the convocation* But their power 
to enact fresh c .r. m^ without the Mng*a 
licence waa ex pi..- ;y token away by a 
jUitutc of Henry VIII.; opd, even sub¬ 
ject to this condition, ia limited fay 
several liter acta of parliament (faith a_ 
the act* of uniformity under Elisa¬ 
beth nud Charles II-; that confirming, 
,,m\ therefore rendering unalterable, the 
thirty-nine articled) those relating w 
aoa-s si deuce and other church mat¬ 
ter-), aj:d still more perhaps by ihe 
doctrine gradually established in West¬ 
minster JJnll, that now wckskurticai 
canons are not binding on the laity, sQ 
greatly that it wfll ever be impossible 
to exercise it in any effectual manner. 
The convocation accordingly, with the 
exception oM 0b3, when they established 
K me regulations, and of JGJG {an un¬ 
fa rtuntito procedont), when -hoy at¬ 
tempted *mnt more, had little buslnsr* 
1 1 ■ -1 to grant subsidies, which, however, 
w, 1 ■ from the time of Henry "VIII. 
always confirmed by an act of par lift - 
most; an intimation, no doubt, that 
i'u !r-pts'lat utu did not wholly acquiesce 
io their power even of binding the 



clergy Ln a matter of property, 
practice of ecclesiastical taxation was 
silently discontinued Id 16G-1; and from 
this time the clergy have been taxed at 
the aame rate and in the pome manner 
with the laity. [See p, 472.] It was 
the natural consequence of this cona¬ 
tion of alt bupine&?, that the convocation, 
after a few formalities, cither adjourned 
itself or wax prorogued by a royal writ; 
nor had it over, with the few exceptions 
above noticed, sat for more than a few 
days, till Its supply could be voted. 
Cut about the tErce of the Revolution of 
1GSB the party most adverse to the 
new order sedulously propagated a doc¬ 
trine that the convocation ought 10 bo 
advised with upon all questions affecting 
the church, Mid ought even to watch 
over its interests ns the parliament did 
over those of the kingdom. The oom- 
mans had £0 far encouraged this fac tion 
*l» to refer to the Convocation the great 
question of a reform In the liturgy for 
the sake of comprehension ; but it was 
not suffered to flit much during the reiA 
of jWiUinm'i reign. The succeeding 
reign, however, began under tory 
QufiplccB, and the convocation was in 
more activity fur some years than at 
any former period. The lower house t-t 
that assembly dLHtingulefa’.d k*clf by lho 
most factious spirit, and especially by 
insolence towards rite bishops, who 
passed in general for wldgs, and whom, 
while pretending to sum -rt tbo divine 
rights of episcopacy,, they laboured to 
deprive of that pre-cminenco in tho 
Anglican synod which the ectlrfiinstSctil 
constitution of the kingdom "b^d be- 
stowed on them. 

The government of George I, at first 
permitted tho convocation io hold Ua 
Fittings; but in consequence of the 
attack which they made on Iloadiy, 
v iihop of Bangor, a warm supporter of 
me principles of religious liberty, and 
which gave rise to the celebrated Ban* 
gorian controversy, the cen vocation waa 
prorogued by ^averniruT: in 1717, and 
mover mt again for bu«incM till list 
reign of queon Victoria, w hen the Uigll 
Church party prevailed upon govern* 
mi nt to allow convocation to assemble 
far n few days at the beginning Ol each 
1 -ion.'- ll&tlun, CoKtiitiilhrifrl i/u- 

torjf t ill, 321 se q. 
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CHAPTER XXX- 
GEORGE II. A.D, 1727-17Ga 

§ 3- Accession of George II. HI* character. Ministry. § 2, Treaty ol 
Seville, The royal family, :;upturq with Spain, § 3, Hi sc of Pitt. 
Dee! i no of Wd polo's power, § 4, Attack on Porto Hello and St Jago, 
Anson's voyage, § 5. Resignation of Walpole. New ministry. Inquiry 

' VS ,ilpole's adminiftratij]i. § G, \V;sr ..f the A : . vf’issipn. 

Campaigns of 174-3 and 1743, Battle of Detttogen. § 7. Pelhams 
ministry. Threatened invasion of the Pretender, The Prerch Heel d Is* 
peraed- § 8, Ministerial a iangements. War with France. Rattle of 
['omeuoi]f. | 0. The Pretender Charles Edward in Scotland. Hia cbn-.Lter 
The raising of the standard and march to Edinburgh. § 10, Rat tic of 
Preston Pans, March to Derby. § IT, liotre*t of (he Pretender. fine i ],;•» 
of Falkirk Muir and CuUoden, Might of prince Charles n jL ,J others, 
KjSwttans. § 12. Change of ministry, Treaty of Afxdn-Chnpelk, 
§ 13, Account of the -Piv tender. Halifax aattled, Heath of Frederick 
pi Lfxae of Wales. § 14. Newcaitlefi aiinistry. Hostilities between Franco 
and England. The French f ; he Minorca. § 15. Trial and execution 
of admiral Byng. Pitt prime minister. § TG. Expedition to Pod fnit. 
Savon years' war. ConvonlJou of JCloc .><t Swu., § 17.'Campaign of 
1758, Ct-nquest of C:ipe Breton, Cherbourg destroy«J, § IB. Cam pal- 1 n 
of 1759. Havnl victories. Rattle of Hindea. Conquest of Cawdk 
Death of general Wolfe. Death of George II. 

& U Gf.oitgf, JI. whs 44 years of c:e at the time of his ncceesiefe; Xu 

Corner he vva* Hot so shy and reserved as his father, and lie was inib- 
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jeet to violent gusts of anger ; but his ruling passion wag avarice, 
Jfis mind was narrow and little cultivated ; lie had no taste for lite¬ 
rature ; in short, he had scarcely a royal quality, except that he 
loved justice and was personally courageous* Hies habits of life were 
temperate and regular, but exceedingly dull and monotonous. His 
speaking English with fluency gave him an advantage over his 
father, who had been obliged to converse with Walpole in Latin, 
which the latter had almost forgotten, and which the king had never 
perfectly learnt/ ^In 1705 George II. had tnmied the princess Curo- 
Jinc of AnspachJ'who at that time possessed considerable beauty, 
ff cy : iTincra were graceful and dignified, ftnd her conduct marked 
w { f11 ]; t ■ ■ | rioty and good sen* j, IIcr Id flue:iee over 1ier 1.1ikbanri was 
unbounded, and during ten years she may be said to have ruled 
England. ’ The issue of this marriage were two mm (Frederick, 
print' of Wales, bom in 1707 ; William, duke of Cumberland, lx>m 
in 1^21) and five daughters. 

When the news of Ida father** death reached the place at Rich¬ 
mond, George 1L had retired to bed for his customary ajjaniootfs 
doze. Sir Bo! rfc Walpole knelt dmvry kissed bi^nd, presented 
TownshWid*s letter announcing his fathers deaths and, in the full 
expectation that he should 1>e retained in Ids office, inquired shp 
should dm# the necessary declaration to the privy council. To Ida 
surprise and sportification; the king m. 1 v'.ed ? : r Spencer Compton, 
one of \\s favourites when prince of V. ales; but Compton was so 
igtioraiH i)iat he could do nothing without ’Walpoles ud*Hc6 and 
O-Siflstance. Queen Caroline wub in favour of Walpole, who in a few 
days triumphed over the king's prejudices, and the oM ministers 
w ere iwftppointed. 


















TREATY OF SEVILLE, 




1737* 

3 first ten or twelve years of George H/s reign are i 
tants of importance, Walpole was employed in ill 
M power by 1 iis skilfill parliamentary tactics, ami the u (Hi#* - 
"^!l^p?aceal>le ami prosperous. Jn the spring of 1728 the king of 
Spain notified his desire for peace j hut the negotiations wore long 
protracted, and the treaty of Seville was not finally concluded till 
November 9 f 1729. By this a defensive alliance was established 
between England, Spain, and France, to which Holland subse¬ 
quently acceded. The English trade to America was placed on its 
former footing; all captures were restored, and the Asknfo confirmed 
to the South Sea Company, Gibraltar was tacitly relinquished, by 
Spain, and the strong lines of St. Roque across the isthmus were 
now constructed, A few months after this treaty lord Townsbend 
resigned, after an open rupture with Walpole* The two secretaries 
of state were now lord Harrington ami the duke of Newcastle, 

When, hy a residence of some yearn, Frederick prince of W ales 
had become acquainted with the English language and maim ora, he 
began to cabal against his parents, as George II* had caballed against 
George I. Though stubborn, ho wag weak and vain, and easily led 
by flatterers. He a fleeted to patronise literature, probably because 
Ills father despised and neglected it j and his residence was frequent ed 
by all the men of wit and genius, especially by Bolingbroke, whom 
f Patriot King* was composed in anticipation of his future reign, and 
as a sort of safiro on that of his father, Xu 173 < the ditlercucc be¬ 
tween Frederick and his parents came to an open rupture. The 
prince was ordered to leave St. James’s, and tuck up his residence at 
Norfolk house, St. James's square j and persons who vhiled there 
were forbidden to appear at court. Frederick had now married (1 ■ 3G) 
the princess Augusta of Saxe Gotha, The separation of the royal 
family way followed in a few weeks by the death of queen Caroline 
(Nov 20), On his next trip to Hanover George IT. brought over 
with him, as his mist .xs, Sophia do Walmodcn, who was created 
cauntess of Yarmouth, This is the bast instant in England of a 
roval mistress being raised to the pc- -rage; but tins quiet and retiring 
character of the counts ^ stripped it of much of it* ofiensiveness. 

( V, vents were now rapidly tending to a war with 8pam, The 
Spmiardg complained of infrf&eraeiila of the treaty of commerce; 
tin Polish cried out against the abuse of the right of search, and 
Lho hardships endured in loathsome Spanish dungeons, and there 
waa likewise ft'question between the two couni F \<-a respecting the 
boundaries of Georgia, a new r etUcmcnt in America named in hrav-w 
of the king. Tfco tale which most excited tho public was that 
which Burke afterwards characterised as the fable of Jenkins^ cars. 
Jenkins was the master of a small tradiig sloop in Jamaica, widen 
seven years before Imd been overhauled by a Spanish guardacosla, 
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□der of which, finding nothing Contraband, tore on 
' cars, lidding him carry it to king George, and tell 

. he caught him he would have served him in the* 

This ear (which however some' affirmed he had lost in the 
pillory) Jenkins carried about with him wrapped up in cotton* He 
was now produced at the bar of the House of Commons, in order to 
excite thd public indignation; and on being asked by a member 
what were Ins feelings at "the moment of the outrage, Jenkins 
answered, il I recommended my soul to God, and my cause to my 
country.* These words ran through tire nation like a watchword* 
Though averse to war, Walpole fcU that something must he done 
to appease the public feeling* A fleet of 10 sail of the lino was 
despatched to the Mediterranean ; letters of marque and reprisal were 
issued; troops and stores wore sent to Georgia; and the British 
merchants in Spain, in case of a rupture, were recommended tu re- 
aisLor their goods before notaries. These vigorous measures extorted 
from the Spaniards (Jan* 11,1739) a convention, the terms of which 
appear to have been tolerably favourable, and which the king an¬ 
nounced, in his opening speech to the parliament, 11 with great 
satisfaction* 1 * But the nation wa .net satisfied* The compensation 
agreed to ho paid by Spain was deemed inadequate; above all, the 
obnoxious right of search was stilt retained; and Walpole carried 
the addi iss on the king's speech only by a small majority, 

§ 3, Among the ranks of the opposition William Pitt, afterwards 
lord Chatham, was now rising into eminence* He was the grand¬ 
son of Thomas Pitt, governor of Madras, and was bora in 1708* 


William was educated at Eton and Trinity College, Cambridge; but 
an hereditary gout compelled him to leave the university without 
taking a degree, lie was nevertheless an cxc lhut scholar, and his 
eilucatk-r was completed by a tour on the continent. Having ob¬ 
tained a corrsctcv in the blues, he entered parliament, as member for 
Old Serum, in 1735, and joined the ojqiosition against Walpole. His 
figure was tall and striking, his features noble, his nose aquiline, his 
eve fiery and expressive, bis voice at once harm onions and powerful* 
His style of oratory was grand and imposing, yet deficient in sim¬ 
plicity and case, so that his impromptu speeches were frequently the 
best. His conduct was disinterested, Ids views lofty and patriotic; 
hut Lis tempv, owing perhaps to his 1 Kid health, was sometimes 
causelessly hitter, wayward, and impracticable* His patrimony was 
but- KHJ. a-year ; Ins cometcy he lost rhrough some ardent speeches 
against the minister* lie was then taken into the service of the 
prince of Wales, and continued t iiivdgh against Walpole. 

Not only Pitt, but also nearly nil the men of the greatest ability, 
on tha side of the opposition. Walpole's best supporters "wer ‘ 
u the Ilomic of Peers—the duke of Newcastle, a ready deleter, and 
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'-1741. VAR WITH SPAIN. 

nccllnr Hard wick o j hut even these were not cordial wfll 
Spanish question. King George himself was for vigftrti 
. against Spain; and Walpole found it necessary to choogc 
a war which lie disapproved* and retirement from oflic , 
He determined on the former, The Spaniards having evaded the 
[peremptory demands made upon them, war was declared on October 
10, 17'hJ, and was received with great public rejoicings, 

§ 4. A squadron had already been d* spatclred to the West Indies 
under admiral Yemon, and on the 20th of November he appealed 
off Porto Bello in tbe isthmus of Darien. The Spaniards were 
unprepared, and the place was captured without much resistance; 
hut little treasure was found. In the following year Yernon was 
reinforced by a large armament commanded by sir Clistener Ogle, 
with a military force under lord Cathcart. When the armament 
assembled at Jamaica, it was found to consist of 116 ships, 30 of 
which were of the line, carrying 15,000 sailors and 12,000 troops. 
Vernon resolved to attack CarLhagena, the strongest Spanish settle¬ 
ment in America, having a garrison of 4000 men with 300 guns. 
It was not till March 4, 174J, that tho British fleet appeared before 
it. The harbour was entered after considerable resistance, and 
Vernon despatched a ship to England to announce his approaching 
victory. The troops were landed and a night assault planned ; 
which, though conducted with determined bravery, was repulsed 
with great loss. It is said that Yernon, out of jealousy, did not 
cordially co-operate with Wentworth, who had succeeded to the 
command of the troops on. the death of lord Cathcart, Shortly 
after a fatal sickness broke out among the sold 1m, and in a few 
days their effective force was reduced to one-half. Under ID .-o 
circumstances it was resolved to return to Jamaica, alt the damuga 
done to the Spaniards being the destruction of th ir forts, Yemen 
afterwards proceeded to St. Jago in Cuba, but on reconnoitring 
thought it prudent to withdraw. 

Another squadron, under commodore An had been despatched 
in September, 1710, to sail round Capo Horn and attack Peat. 
The sufferings and adventures of Arison and his crews on this expe¬ 
dition, which lasted nculy four years, and in which he dreumnavi- 
gated tho globe, having returned by the Capo of Good llopr, 
arrived at Spited in ihu Centurion, his only remain lug ship, i n 
June, 1744, havn been detailed in a sq,- ate and well known nar¬ 
rative, and arc too tong to bo I re recorded. As far as the war h 
concerned, the expedition resulted only in the capture, jhinder, m 1 
destrucrion of the town of Paita, and in the taking of ^voral prizes, 
of which the me,t impgtot was one f f the great H^illa galleons^ 
having on l>card silver coin and ingots worth a million and a half * 
§5' The elections of 1741 went again# Walpole, and it Km 
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that Le would be in a minority m the House * 
the election of a chairman, of commutees, and agaiij 
[ion of the Westminster election, where it was alleged that 
^government candidates Imd been brought in thiougk the inter¬ 
ference of the military. Another defeat on the Chippenham elect ion 
petition determined him reluctantly to resign (1742). The king 
parted with him with all the marks of the greatest regret, and created 
him earl of Orford* The country Lad prospered and grown rich 
under his long and peaceful ed ministration^ lie never afterwards 
took much part in politics, and died in 1745 „ J. 

The king now sent for Fulteney, one of the most distinguished 
statesmen of that time ; and though not possessing the brilliant abili¬ 
ties of Pitt, yet older and more experienced. Fulteney would accept 
no place himself, but only i seat in the cabinet, and a peerage with 
the title of earl of Bath, Ho consented that the king's old favourite, 
air Spencer Compton, now lord Wilmington, should he at the head 
of the treasury; and he named Mr. Sandy a chancellor of the 
exchequer, lord Carteret secretary of state, and the marquess of 
T veeddale as secretary for Scotland, Lord Hardwicke, the chan¬ 
cellor, and several other ministers retained their posts. Carteret*, 
was in reality the prime minister. Walpole had endeavoured to pro¬ 
cure a promise from PuUeney that no proceedings should he instituted 
against; him; but Pulteuey refused, and, before he proceeded to the 
House of Peers, supported a motion of lord Limerick’s in March, 1742, 
for an inquiry into the lost ten years of Walpole's administration. 
The motion was tarried by a small majority, and a secret committee 
of ji per ;/jus was named. Yet, though all but two were opponents 
of Walpole, and some of them inflamed by personal animosity, their 
discoveries did not aecni sufficiently important to form the foundation 
of a c harge. There can, however, he no doubt that Walpole was 
accustomed to distribute large sums among the Ccnmws from the 
secret service moucy; but tills practice wa^ usual at that period, 
and docs not appear to have ceased till towards the close of the 


American war. 

§ 0/ Meanwhile England had taken part in the war of the Austrian 
FUijcesbdcm* The emperor Charles A, 1, had tiled October 20th, 1740, 
T; u succe don of Lis daughter Maria Theresa to his Austrian domi¬ 
nions was guaranteed by the Pragmatic Sanction, to which England 
was a party, T ol it was also claimed by the elector Of Bavaria, whoso 
f.rote:-,,rions were supported by Franco, and consequently by tlv: 
Ix/irbon king of Spain. Yn f 3 -’riek II. of Prussia, known as HVode- 
rick the Great, resolved to profit by the conjuncture* and, entering 
Sjl, ;te v nt the Li .m 1 of 30,000 men, defeated the Austrians at Mohrito 
(1741). A French army poured into Bavaria; and having inau¬ 
gurated the .lector as duke of Austria, he marched against Vienna* 



4.1743* WAR OF THE AUSTRIA SUCCESSION* 

Miria Theresa took refuse among the Hungarians, who ac2 
r as their queen. The English parliament was zealot 
of Maria Theresa, and voted her a subsidy of 50O,0uuA, and 
a sum of five millions for carrying on the war (1712), A body d 
16,000 wen under the veteran earl of Stair was despatched to co¬ 
operate with the Dutch, and was rein forced by 6000 Hessians, and 
stihseq uently by 16,000 II anoveriau s, In Bri tish pay. It exei ted great 
in dign ation that Hanover, though more interested in the war than 
ihvdand, had contributed nothing to its expenses \ and Pitt declared 
that this great kingdom had become a mere province of that despicable 
electorate* The king, however, afterwards furnished 6000 Hanove¬ 
rians, paid by his electoral dominions. But owing to the sluggishness 
of the Dutch, nothing was done this year ; and Maria Theresa was 
obliged to propitiate the king of Prussia by Ceding Silesia, 

]n the following year (1713) the British army under lord Stair, 
which, after being joined by the Hanoverians and Hessians, amounted 
to nearly 40,000 men, advanced into Germany, and took up a position 
at Heel, ii, between Mcntz end Frankfort, Stai r, who had never been 
a great general, was now falling into dotage. Having ascended the 
right bank of iho Main, with the view of communicating with the 
Austrians, marshal Kouille.% by seizing the principal fords on the 
Upper and Lower Main, not. only cut him off from ids anticipated 
supplies in Franconia, but also from his own marines at Hamm. 
George II* had as usual gonr to Hanover in the spring, attended by 
his son the duke of Cumberland, and by lord Carteret. Thence he 
proceeded to the army, which lie joined on the 19 lh of June, and 
found it in the most critical position, cooped up ia a narrow valley 
between Mount Bpcssart and the Main, extending from Aschaffeu- 
burg, on that river, to the village of luttingcre Forage was begin¬ 
ning utterly to fail, and it was resolved to march back to Harem, 
where the magazines and reinforcement* wore—a most dangerous 
operation in the face of a superior enemy. Oi Juno 27th the army 
f^gan its march from Aschaffenburg in two columns, the king 
bringing up the rear, which from the supposed movements or the 
enemy was esteemed the post of danger* But meanwhile the French 
had occupied in force a strong position aL Dettingon, covered by a 
morass and ravine, which was not discovered till the advanced 
guard of the British was repulsed at that place. Aschaffenburg had 
been occupied by 12,000 French immediately it was evacuated; and 
us the French batteries on the other side of the Mai i 1t srau jo piny 
on the flank of tho British, it became necessary to force a way 
through L’ettikgex at whatever risk* Fortunately Neat Iks had 
intrusted the force at that place to his nephew the duke d Gram- 
raent, who, burning to distinguish himself, and thinking that l.o 
had before him only part of the allied army, quitted his vantage 
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dd crossed the wine to give battle—a movement! 
tiled the French batteries to suspend their fire, for 1 
: their own friends. The king, who, as welt as the 
drlaud, displayed the highest courage, now put himself at the 
head of a dense mass of British and Hanoverian infantry, and 
charging the enemy soon put them completely to the rout* The 
French lost about GOOD men, the British only half that number : 
the latter then resumed their march, and arrived safely at Honan* 
This was the last battle in which a king of England took a personal 
share* In consequence of this victory, and of the advance of prince 
Charles of Lorraine, the French were obliged to evacuate Germany* 

§ 7* Lord Wilmington having died in duly this year, the king 
named Henry Pelham, brother of the duke of Newcastle, first lord 
of the treasury* Since the time of Walpole, who had for so long a 
period exercised that office with absolute power, the bead of the 
treasury began to bo regarded as prime nhmstar* Previously the 
chief an thority had been enjoyed by one of the secretaries of slate* 
Pelham's abilities were only moderate, yet far superior to his 
brother's. 

The king lost all the popularity which his victory was calculated 
to procvi’/e by the partiality which he displayed for the Hanoverians. 
Lord Stair resigned, and the duke of Marlborough and many o* her 
English officers throw’ up their commit sons* Even in loyal com¬ 
panies the toast of "No Hanoverian king 1 * was not imfreqticnfc, 
and the very name of Hanoverian became a reproach* Yet it was 
necessary to keep a large force on foot* The: French v, uro deter¬ 
mined to act no longer as mere auxiliaries, but to declare war 
both against England and Austria, and to take the field with a 
large army. Cardinal Tcncin, who had succeeded to the power of 
the pacific- Fkury, was a warm friend of the house uf Stuart, to 
whom he owed many obligations ■ and the discontents in England 
inspired th hope of effecting a successful Jacobite invasion. Prince 
Charles Edward, grandson of James IL, was to be the hero of this 
c iiterpriso, for age had deprived his father Janus e\en of the littie 
spirit that ho over possessed. The latter signed at home a pro¬ 
clamation to be published oil landing, and a commission declaring 
Ms son Charles regent in his absence. 

Prince Charles set out from Rome January 9,1744, and proceeded 
toGravolines, living in a private mariner under the assumed tiium 1 of 
the chevalier Douglas. At Dunkirk 15,000 French veterans had 
1 1 -u collected under the command of marshal Saxe, as Charles** lit n- 
teaarit; transport® had been pi t pared for them, and IB sail of the line 
appointed for their convoy* They put to sea in February, and neared 
the English fleet under admiral Homs, off Dungeons* As it was 
growing dark, Homs put off an engagement till the following 




17 U. BATTLE OK FONTEKOY* 

{ then a dreadful storm arose which committed frig 
Ahe French fleet* Some of the largest transports foundq 
[■''on beard j others were wrecked on the coast of F Sander, 
^ruaiuder of the armament reached Dunkirk in a crippled state* 
In consequence of tins misfortune the French ministry relinquished 
the expedition, and prince Charles returned to (‘aria* S 

5 8. There was still a British resident in that capital, who loudly 
complained of the encouragement given to the Pretender* The 
French replied by a declaration of war, couched in the most 
offensive terms (March 20th), and in May Louis XV* entered 
Flanders in person, with 80,000 men commanded by marshal Saxe, 
Frederick of Prussia, in open violation of his treaties with Maria 
Theresa, broke into Bohemia and Moravia ; but before the winter, 
Maria Theresa, with the help of th Hungarians, drove the Prussians 
out of Bohemia* 

In November of this year Carteret, now become carl Granville* 1 
by the death of his mother, resigned lm post of secretary of state, 
and was succeeded by the earl of Harrington. Lord Winchelsea and 
other persons of inferior note also retired. Pelham opened m r eia- 
tioufl with Pitt j but he would accept no office except that of secre¬ 
tary at war, and the ministry were not yet prepared to part with 
sir William Yoogc. The king had a strong aversion both to Pitt 
and Chesterfield* The latter became lord-lion tenant of Ireland, as 
the king would not allow him to bo made a secretary of state* Vat t 
pronristsd Pelham Ids support* whose administration now h cam.' a 
very strong one. It fell, however, into the same courtly or Hano¬ 
verian, policy lor which Granville had been denounced. Iti January, 
1745, a quadruple alliance was formed by England, Hoi land, Aus¬ 
tria, and Saxony; and lhe subsidy to the queen of Hungary was 
increased to half a million ; in which Pitt anil Oh . orfield acqui¬ 
esced* About the same time tlic em^ror diaries YTL died at 
Munich, and thus one obstacle to a peace was removed* In tho 
following September the husband of Maria Theresa was elected 
emperor with the title of Francis X. 

The most memorable event in the campaign of this year was the 
battle of Fohtonoy, May 11th. The French army of 7G,OOQ men 
under marshal Saxo occupied a strong position near that place ; the 
allied army numbered only about 50,000, of whom 28,000 were 
English and Hanoverians, Nevertheless the French Bra s would have 
Lorn carried by the British and Hanoverians, under the duke of Cum- 
h.!land ami lord Ligonier, h\s military tutor, but for the F amafnl 
flight of the Dutch. The British retreated in good order to Ath, and 

* This title became extinct in I 
the vnuacetL tonof 
hi I&33, 
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sa then took Toimia^ Ghent, Bruges, Oudeimrde, 

1 Ostend. In America the British mns were more su?[ 
Louisbottrg'J the capital of Cape Breton, was taken 
Pencil (June 15th) after 49 days’ siege. 

§ 9, The defeat of the British at Fontcnoy appeared to prince 
Charles to afford a favourable opportunity for renewing his attempt 
at an invasion. His; friends in Scotland told him indeed that they 
could do nothing for him unless he brought at least GQGQ men and 
10,000 stand of arms ; and these it was impossible to obtain, for the 
French had abandoned their efforts in his cause. Yet Charles 
determined to persevere* without the knowledge and sanction cither 
of his fat hi r or of the French court By pawning Ms jewels and 
borrowing from his friends he raised the sum of 4000 louis-d’or, 


with which he purchased amu| and ammunition ; and he even con¬ 
trived, by means of some English merchants settled at Nantes, to 
procure the service of two French mefl-bf-War. On board one of 
these, the Elizabeth of 07 gum* he shipped Ms arras, and he himself, 
disguised as a student of the Scotch college at Paris, embarked in the 
other, the Doutellc, a last-sailing brig of IS guns (July 2, 1745). 
Four days M r leaving BeU&le they fell in with the Lion, a British 
man-' iL-war of 58 guns, when an engagement ensued in which the 
Elizabeth was m crippled that she was obliged to put back. The 
Doutellc, wliich had taken no part in the action, pursued her 
voyage; and. though chased by another man-of-war, diaries arrived 
safely in the Western Isles of Scotland* and landed at Moidarfc, in 
Juvo mess-shire. Several of the Highland chieftains remonstrated 
against Ms enterprise as impracticable and insane i for his arms, ho 
bad lost, and the only adherents who landed with him were lus 
tuMr, sir Thomas Sheridan ; the marque. * Of TuUibardino; sir John 
Macdonald, an officer in the Spanish service; Kelly, a nunjuring 
clergyman; FrancisStrickland, an English gentleman ; jEik as Mo¬ 
dern Jd, a banker in Paris; and Buchanan, who had been sent m?; - 
h n n ger to Pome by cardinal Tencin. These were afterwards called 
tl the 3 :ivn]i i Jen of MoidartP* 

Charles, or, m he was called, the Chevalier, relied for success on 
bis captivating manners* In fttrsro he was tall, well formed, and 
active j iiis face eminently handsome, Ms complexion fair ; hh eyes 
blue 5 ids hair fell in natural ringlets on his neck. His add re: s, at 
once dignified and affable, was calculated to win attachment; yet 
his misfortunes bad rendered bin bod wwhat jealous of bis dignity. 
He possessed courage and a romantic sense of honour; he was 
decisive and resolute, yet without much ability as a leader. IBs 
ha*-,* LLoathe buih energy and affection, l>vt they were ilM-yeh and 


written ir the scrawling hand of a schoolboy ; for his education had 
been abamefully neglected. In politics and religion he retained all 
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fted notions of the Stuarts. He thus possessed maiJJi 
of a hero of romance ; attractions which,- combined i 
of unci guI loyalty, proved to many irresistibly j especially 
had adopted the Higbjind dress, and learnt a few words of 
Gaelic. Cameron of Lochiel was gained over to his cause, though 
bo plainly saw all the difficulties of the attempt 5 and other chief¬ 
tains followed, 

Charles now began his march towards the desolate and sequestered 
vale of Glonfinuan, about 15 miles from Fort William, which hnC 
been selected for the meeting of the elans, and the raising of the 
royal standard. lie arrived early in the morning, accompanied by 
some of the M 1 ‘Donalds, but found the glen in its native Solitude. 
At length Loehiet and the Camerons appeared, about 600 in number. 
They were badly armed, but they brought with them a company or 
two of English soldiers, whom they had captured on their road. 
This omen of success gave animation to the elevation of the standard, 
which was erected on a little knoll in the midst or the vale, too 
Highlanders shouting and tossing up their bonnets. Other parties 
subsequently arrived, and when Charles began his march on August 
20 th hi a little army amounted to about 1600 men, 

On the same day sir John Cope, the commander-in-chief in 
Scotland, marched from Stirling with 1500 foot, which worn more 
?hnn half of his whole disposable force : for the government was ill*, 
prepared and wholly uninfecaad of the Pretender’s movements* Cot^e 
directed his march toward ■ Inverness, to join the well-afleeted dans, 
in the hope that the insurgents, with such a force iu their rear, would 
not venture to proceed southwards. But Charles descended into the 


lowlands, and at Blair Athol, where he remained two days, was joined 
by several gentlemen of note. Lord I ovat, to whom lie had desj at died 
his patent as duke of Fn scr, with pmdug solicitations to join iiini t 
sent liiii prayers. On September 3rd Charles made his public entry 
into Perth amid loud acclamations, lie-, ho was joined by Drum¬ 
mond, titular duke of Perth, and lord George Murray. The town 
presented him with 500?., i\ v oms gift, as his last louis-d*Or was 
spent, The march was ow directed upon Edinburgh* At the dawn 
of day ono of the gates wr.s surprised by the G nitrons; and on 
September 17th Charles took pos-ssiou of Holyrood-houso, whe- 
a splendid tfcll was given in the evening. The heralds were com- 
lulled to proclaim king James VUL t and 1 read the rt al d,cls\ra¬ 
tion and commission of regency. But the castle was still held by 
Iting Georges troops. 

§ 10. Charles remained onb a day at Edinburgh, and bavin 7 
°btnined an accession of force, as well as ; ripply of 10QQ muskets 
J^d. other stov-. % he marched out to give sir John Cope bat :le, who 
had lauded his forces at Dunbar, and '-.us advancing towards lit a 
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farles bud now about 2500 men, but only 50 Ivor: 
gun, of no use except for signals. Cope bad 
^^n/and G pieces of artillery. The two armies met |ic 
The first day both remained inactive, being' sepa¬ 
rated by a morass ; but a path having been discovered, Charles 
approached the enemy during the night, and early in the morning 
the Higlikudcrs attached, each clan separately, with temfic yeg. 

In the BpBCp of a few minutes Cope's artillery was captured, h:a 
dragoons routed, and the line of his infantry broken. Of the 
latter only about 170 escaped, the rest being either slain or made 
prisoners. The loss on the eide of tlio insurgents was only about 
100 killed and wounded. Sir J. Cope and the Urse fled m the 
widest disorder, first to Edinburgh, then to Coldstream avid Ber- 
wick At lb© last place lord Mark Kerr received him with l he 
sarcastic remark that lie behoved he was the first general who had 
over brought the news of his own defeat! 

After this victory Charles was desirous of pushing c-u to Lon- 
l.n in which he would probably have succeeded in the stale of 
feeling that prevailed in England. The people were lukewarm hi 
the Hanoverian cause. They did not indeed take part m the 
rebellion , but they did not seem much disposed to repress It ; and 
Henry Fox, one of the ministers, observes in a letter of this 
period, that, if 5QG0 French had landed in any part of the island, 
t ie conquest would not l ave cost them a battle. But the court 
of Fiance lo£t the only favourable opportunity that ever occurred 
0 l restoring the Stiiarts. They were not hearty in the cause ; and 
on the tews of Charles's success f>y contented them stives with 
ending him r^ome small supplies of anus and money. George IL, 
who b?A returned m alarm from Hanover, Bent a requisition to 
tho Dutch for 6000 auxiliaries. 

Aftc the victory at Preston Fims many of the Highlanders had 
returned home with their booty; and as Charles could now muster 
only about 1500 men, he was advised to wait and recruit Ins array. 
He therefore returned to Holy rood-house. He might now ho con¬ 
sidered master of all Scotland, except <*>me of the country Uycmd 
InvcinoiL, the Hirlihmd forts, aod the castles pf Edinburgh atjd 
Stirling James V1IL was proclaimed in most of tnc towns ; and m 
Glasgow the least disused to the Jacobite cause, an extraordinary 
lew of 6000/. was made. In a few weeks (liarW amj Jf raisc.Hn 
nearly 6000 men; and s;-me French aWps lirought hm>, bjsi. , 

m'liiey, 5000 stand of nvma, G field- pieces, and r-veml Fixiich lii.iI 

Irish ’officer*. Lord lx- ,r. still hesitated and at bat adopted lU 
iia si irdlv t-isedient of sending Ins son, with iOO or BOO of the ean, 
at Lire .lame time protesting that it was dene ajaunstlns will and 

orders* 
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■les now determined to march into EngLmd, much aMtjfcisl t 
most of liis followers, who were of opinion that 
. t him&elf with the conquest of Scotland j but Charters 
Jught that lie should not be able to hold the one without the 
other* The English government, however, was now better prepared. 
The Commons had voted loyal addresses and liberal supplies ; the 
Habeas Corpus Act was suspended \ the militia was raising; mar¬ 
shal AVn do bad an army of nearly 10,000 men at Newcastle, and 
another under the duke of Cumberland was assembling in the mid¬ 
land counties* 

Charles began his inarch on November 1st. It was resolved to 
proceed through Cumberland, where the mountainous country is 
better suited to the Highland mode of fighting* Carlisle was entered 
on the 17th, after a alight show of resistance, the garrison being 
allowed to withdraw on delivering up their arms and topes. On the 
20th the insurgents proceeded in two separate columns, which 
united at Preston ; and the nest day they creat'd the Ilibblo* In 
these difficult marches in bad weather the chevalier resigned his 
carriage to the aged and infirm lord PiMlgo, and marched on foot, 
in Highland dress, at the head of one of the flans* At Manchester 
he was received with enthusiasm; and 200 English volunteers who 
had joined were called the Manchester regiment* But his prospects 
were not encouraging* Marshal Wlu 1_- was advancing against him 
through Yorkshire ; the duke of Cnuihc-rlaud lay at Lichfield with 
8000 menj a third army was forming at Finchley; admiral Vernon 
Was cruising in the Channel to prevent any alarm from Franco ; and 
admiral By ng was blockading the east coast of Scotland. Many of 
Charles's officers were for retreating, but lord G. Murray persuaded 
them to advance as fav as Derby, promising that, if they were not 
then joined by a considerable force, ho would, na general, ad? ire and 
enforce a retreat. They reached that town in safety* The chevalier 
was in high spirits, lie had evaded lx>th the English armies, and 
nothing obstructed bis march to the c nud. London v, as in a pre¬ 
fect panic. There was a mu upon the Bank of England; all 
business was suspended and the shops shut. Ihc day uas long 
remembered ns Mach Friday. Even the king himself is ah! to 
have ordered his yachts to i he Tower stairs, and to have embarked 
Rome of his moat precious efu-cts. But the alarm reres reon al an 
end* The day after their arrival Murray and the other generals 
inaikifdona retreat, on,the ground, that there bad belt roithot- 
tm English rising nor n French invasion; and Charles, after ex¬ 
hausting arguments, threats, c.id o:.' rcatiu, was for re. I to comply, 

§ tl. The duke of Cumberland, having rmmnirel 10".) of his 
hii'aniry, came up with the retreating Scots at Penrith, mid a 
•'kirmlsh took place at night on Clifton Moor* The English were 
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:l !;h. considerable loss, nd the rctreat was not 
/Thn Boots parsed the Esk on December 20tb, 
^irthday, and entered Glasgow on the 36 th, hav _ 
jaro«wl 600 miles in 56 days, many of which wore days of halt. _ 

The chevalier arrived at Stirling January 3rd, 171G, and having 
received largo reinforcements, ns well as some artillery from 
France, ho resolved to besiege the castle* General Hawley, to 
whom the duke of Cumberland had delegated the command, 
attempted to mine the siege, but was defeated with great loss at 
Falkirk Muir, and made a precipitate end disgraceful flight to 
Edinburgh. But the siege was badly conducted by a French 
engine named Mirabelle; Ids batteries were silenced; and the 
chevalier* chief officers now insisted on going home for the re- 
inrmulor of the winter, promising to return in the spring with 
10 000 men* Hie heavy guns were spiked, and the retreat began, 
towards Inverness, February I* The duke of Cumberland, wlio 
had resumed the command, and who bad been reinforced with 
5000 ilv^taus, pursued the Scots, but could not overtake them* 

" On April 8th the duke, with 8000 foot and 000 horse, marched 
from Aberdeen to attack Inverness. Charles, though his troops had 
dwl; died to 5000 men, resolved to surprise the duke at Naim by a 
nl^ht march of 12 miles. Lord G. Murray led the first column, 
Charles himself the second j but the marshy nature of the ground 
delayed their ] n-p'c.a so much that all hopes of a surprise wore 
hbandoM, and they took up a posit ion on Culloden Moor* The 
duke of Cumberland drew up his army with great skill in three 
Ibrwith cavalry on each flank, cud two pieces of cannon between 
uv rv tw.j regiment ‘5 of tho first line. Iris artillery did great execu¬ 
tion" whilst that of the Scots was ill-directed* Murray therefore 
rean^W permission to attack, and made a furious charge with llio 
ri-hr win^r and centre. Tfory broke the first lino of the IF dish; 
hut tho second, throe deep, the first rank kneeling the second 
etarpmg, reived them with a tnnrderona fire, wh,oh tfamv them 
inV disorder. "J' 1 English then charged, and drove the clans 
before them in one confused mass. The left wing W not engaged. 
Abxit 1000 of the Scots fell; of tho English, hardly a third of that 
uiunb it This defeat put an end ta all Charles* hop s, 1’ ror the field 
he rod. to the residence of lord Lorat, their first and only mcetuvr. 
Lovat hardly behaved with common civility, and they parted with 
muuml displeasure* Some attempt w:h made to rally the array at 
lb=thveu but Charles sent a message thanking the loaders, :-.nd 
them consult their own safety* They accordingly disposed, 
and the rebellion was extinguished* The duke of Cumberland ixcd 
his head-qtiajrtar$ near Fort Augustus, and seems to have pemiittod 
every sort of outrage and cruelty, in which no was well s o.; Kj 
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ilMal Hawley. This brutality obtained for Mm the n 



utchcr. When In July he returned to Loudon, 
the deliverer of his country; a pension of 25,0 
was settled on Mm and Ins heirs, and lio was presented with 
the freedom of numerous companies. 

Lord CL Murray and several other leaders escaped abroad. The 
government succeeded in capturing the carl of Kilmarnock, lord 
I3almerino, secretary Murray, and lord Lovat, The last was dis- 
covered in a little island in a lake in Inverness-shire, wrapped up in 
a blanket, and concealed in a hollow tree, Charles wandered about 
the country till September, undergoing during these five months a 
variety of hardships and dangers; yet, though his secret was in* 
trusted to several hundred j of persons, he was not betrayed, notwith¬ 
standing a reward of 30,000/. had been offered for his capture. 
Among all these acts of loyalty the heroic devotion of Flora Mac¬ 
donald is conspicuous, and Is too well known to need description 
here. At last, on September 20th, Charles got safely on hoard a 
French vessel In Lochnanuagh, and on the 20th landed near Horl&ix 
in France. 



jjcdil uf tlie young; Pretender. 

Obv, ; cabohjs w allijR rRTi'ctrs. Bust to right Uetow, INS. Rev. : avok et srita, 
Hrliaiiulii filjiu’iuig; on ilte e&a-sburo : two ships arriving, liolow^ unjTAKMw,, 




A great number of prisoner were brought to trial for this rebel¬ 
lion, of whom about one in twenty w ere executed, and the rest were 
transported. The ancient and barons ceremony of d scmbtnvel- 
ling and burning the heart and intestines was not omit led on this 
Occasion, and was received with the shouts of the populace. The 
carl of Kilmarnock and lords Balrmrrino and Lovat were executed on 
Tower-hilt. The last met his fate with a strange compound of 
levity and courage. 

§12. Lord Harrington having resigned the seals of secretary cl 
state October 29th, 174$, they were transferred to rhilip Dormer 
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■ carl oi Chesterfield, the lord-lieutenant of Ireland, iiMUi 
be/was succeeded by lord Harrington. Chesterfield, wj 
y regarded as a fine gentleman, had also a large fund i 
Cvisdom, and was one of the most accomplished orators of his 
day. Being conversant with foreign languages as well as history, 
lie Bad distinguished himself as a diplomatist, and had discharged 
with, reputation two emboss! s to Holland, His government, of 
Ireland had been wise and firm, and at the same time liberal. 
Chesterfield's defects were a want of generosity, a prone ness to 
dissimulation, a passion for gambling, and a kxness of religions 
principle. 

During the years 1746 and 1747 the French were successful 
in arms ; but in the Latter* year the English gained two naval 
victories, one by Ans-m near Cape Emistorm, the other By admiral 
Hawke off Belleislc, The French, as welL as a largo party in 
En;., hmd, were desirous of a peace j but Maria Therm and the 
prince of Orange were not satisfied with the results obtained, and 
their views were adopted by George II, and the duke of Cumber¬ 
land. Chesterfield was a warm advocate for peace; and finding 
his counsels, disregarded and himself treated with coldness by the 
king, ho resigned the seals February 6th, 1748, and was succeeded 
\ iy 1 1 m d i; k t *, < ■ f Bod ford . Cl les [ or fit’ld ne ve r a ftc r ward s took offk e ; 
but be did not altogether withdraw from public life, and in 1751 
he introduced a most useful measure, the reformation of the calendar. 
The Juli-.u year, or Style as it is called, had lx^n corrected by 
pope Gregory XIII. in 1GSU, and had been adopted by every country 
on the continent of Europe except Sweden and Russia. The error 
of the Old Style, which had now grown to 11 days, was universally 
admitted. Ju preparing the bill for the reformation of the calendar 
CL aterfidd was assisted by the earl of Macclesfield and Mr. Bradley, 
two of the ablest mathematicians in Europe. By this bill the y<ar 
w..is to commence on January 1st, instead of March £5th, and eleven 
days in September 1752 were to be nominally suppressed, in order 
to bring the calendar into unison with the actual State oft he solar 
year. The great body of the people, however, regarded the reform 
as an impious and popish measure, and numbers were of opinion 
they had been robbed of eleven days. Sweden followed the 
example of England In 1753 ; but Russia and those countries which 
1 long to the Greek church still follow the Old Style. 

(llie continued success of the French, who bad invested Macs! richt 
I a the spring of X743, increased the desire fur peace; and even the 
F udh, who n: w saw an Invasion LnramettL signified their willing™ 
nesa to treat. In October ft definitive treaty wa^ signed bv all the 
belligerents at Aix-la-Cba] die, The only gait r by it was the king 
of Prussiaj who secured ftikri i. The article for the mutual jr^itu- 
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^ of juM, conquests waa very unpopular in England, and V A _ 
nee demanded and obtained two hostages for the deli^ 
Breton. The earl of Sussex and lord Cathcart were sent to - 
i that capacity. 

§ 13. By one of tlie articles of this trcal.vthe Trench court under¬ 
took to expel the Pretender from FYancc^nd they offered 1dm an 
establishment at Friburg in Switzerland, with a guard and the title 
of prince of Wales; but Charles,, regarding such a course ns a mean 
compliance with orders from Hanover* obstinately refused to. quit 
Paris. At length it became necessary to use force. Charles was 
seized in his coach while going to the opera, bound hand and foot, 
and carried to the dungeon of Vincennes. After a few days 1 confine¬ 
ment he was conveyed to Pont dc Beauvais on the frontiers of 
Savoy, and abandoned to his lonely wanderings, lie appears to 
have now visited Venice and Germany, to have resided some tamo 
secretly in Paris, and even to have paid two visits to England. 
After the death of his father, James, in 17GG, he returned to Rome, 
and in his later years fell into habits of drunkenness. In 1772, at 
the age of 52, he mamed the princess Louisa of Stolberg, a girl of 
20. They subsequently lived at Florence under the title of the 
count and countess of Albany. But the union was unhappy \ he 
Was lmrsh, she faithless j and in 1730 she eloped with Alfieri, the 
dramatic poet. Charles died at Rome, January SO Hi, 1TSS, 

\ One of the results of the war was the founding of Halifax in Nova 
Scotia, named after the carl of Halifax, president of the Beard of 
Trade. To relieve the great number of discharged soldiers and 
sailors, they were encouraged to emigrate by a graid of 50 acres to 
each, a free passage, and immunity from taxes for a period of U u 
ye&mjv 

For some years after the peace of Aix-la-QiapoUe nothing of im 
Portae co occurred. On March 20, 1751, Frederick prince of Wal. r 
spired— an event winch, from bis weak and fickle character, did 
**ot occasion much regret. Hs left eight children, and his consort 
Pregnant with another. George, his eldest son, was now made prince 
°f Walea j and as he was only 12 years of age, while the king was 
<:r , it became necessary to appoint a regency in the event of a 
v jT:;o of the crown before the prince should attain his majority, 
^der considerable dehate a bill was passed appointing his mother, 
t ;"-‘ dowager princess of Wales, guardian of his y- .von and ragout of 
Hie kingdom ; hut subject, in the latter capacity, to the control of a 
Ci ;utieil composed of the duke of Cumbciland and the nine \ rindpal 
officers of •/ hi at the time of the king's dece,’ e. The influence of 
J 1 'Ha Stuart, earl of Bute, now became pedt niuant at Leicester 
J ^nse, the residence of the princes dowager. Bute waa an Occam* 
l-.'j^herl man, with literary tetea, but no great abilities. He had a 
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5n the death of Pelham (March 3, 1754) the duke of! 

__ Solved to he first lord of the treasury liimself, and to make 

Henry Legge, son of the earl of Dartmouth, lbs chancellor of the 
exchequer, lor the leadership of the House of Commons his choice 
wavered he tween Pitt, Fox, and Murray, The last, however, con- 
Ycyed a hint that hia ambition was directed to the bench. He was 
the fourth sou of lord Stormont, and had distinguished himself by 
bis eloquence both at the bar and in the House of Commons, Tko 
character of Fill has been already described* Besides being person¬ 
ally disliked by the king, he was now laid up at Bath with the 
gout. The seals wore therefore offered to Hoary Fox, younger sou 
of sir Stephen Fox, a brother of iho first earl of Hchester. Fox had 
had some experience in busiu m as secretary-at-war, possessed wit 
and discernment, and, without much eloquence, was a ready debater; 
but he had not the patriotic disinterestedness of Pitt, The negocia- 
tion was broken off by a disagreemeat respecting the disposal of the 
secret-service money, and the seals were at last given to sir Thomas 
j' .biusoiq a man of no ability , but entirely at Newcasdlfs command* 
That stick a man should ho set Up to lead the House of Common a 
excited the indignation both of Pitt and Fox, and they united to 
attack and ridicule Mm* 

Quarrels had long prevailed, both in the East ladies and in North 
America, between the French and English sett lets, which threatened 
to p i ad ace 1 Lost j 1 i ti es between the mo U. r countries. A1 a rgc French 
armament, equipped a- Brest, was watched by admiral Bosciiweu, 
who bad orders to attack them in case their destination should bo 
the hay of St, Lawrence, At a signal from the admiral two English 
vessels had captured two French ones off Newfoundland; and some 
skirmishing had also occurred on the Ohio and Dear Lake George. 
1 ho king had as usual gone to Hanover, and these events threw the 
re; eucy ir i to great t verplexity t The d uke of Cumterl and was for de- 
clarbig war immediately; others were for waiting; and the premier, 
as customary wiili him, vacillated between both opinions, A t length 
sir Edward Hawke, who was In command of a powerful fleet, received 
orders to Uke and destroy every French ship that he could find ben 
tween Cape Ortegal and Cape Clear—an act which, as no declaration 
of war had been made, was justly censured as piratical. 

This state of things caused George great alarm for his electoral 
inions, which he suspected would be seized by his nephew ! 
rick of Pra ia whenever a war should break < ut; and ho therefore 
concluded with the landgrave of Hesse, and subsequently with -'l'- 
empress of Itussia, subsidiary treaties of the same Fort as had already 
created so much disgust in England. Newcastle’s ministry began to 
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to support it lie applied to Pitt; but 
the seals at the price of subserviency to 
was not so delicate j he engaged to support the 
was dismissed with a pension, and Fox became secretary 

state. 


The French meanwhile were making vast naval preparations; they 
threatened a descent upon England, but their real object was Minorca, 
Secured to the English by the treaty of Utrecht, It is at such a 
juncture that the character of a minister is brought out in full relief, 
The duke of Kew castle could not be persuaded of the designs of the 
French; he neglected all necessary precautions till it was too late ; 
and then he sent out in a hurry 10 .-hips badly equipped, under ad- 
mi ml Byng, second son of viscount Torrington, On April IB, 1750, 
a French licet of 12 ships of tho line, and a large number of trans¬ 
ports, having 16,000 troops on board, appeared oil Mil. rca, and 
threatened Mahon, Tho castle of St, Philip, which commands the 
town and harbour, was a strong fortress; but the garrison had Feu 
reduced to SOO0 men, and lord Tyrawley, the governor, as well m a 
great many officers, were absent, Tho defence of the place therefore 
foil upon general Blakoney, a brave officer, but old and invatided, 
When Byng hove in sight of St, Philips, on May Ifi, the British 
flag was still flying there. On the following day the French admiral, 
De b Gab sson Sere, bore down with his whole force. Byng ranged 
bis ships In line of battle; and admiral West, the second in com¬ 
mand, engaged with his division and dispersed the ships opposed to 
him; but Byng kept aloof. On the following morning the French 
v- cro out of sight, Byng then called a council of war, expressed bis 
determination to retreat., aa hU force was so inferior to that of tho 
enemy; and sailing to Gibraltar, left Minorca to its fate, Xevertht- 
W St* Philip’s held out till June 27, when, some of the outworks 
having Fen earned, the garrison were obliged to capitulate; but 


■ birched out with all the honours of war, and, in conformity with 
the terms, were conveyed to Gihraltar, 

§ 15* At this loss the popular indignation was uncontrollable. The 
'■,i loud against the ministry, bu louder sti: 1 against Byng, 
Either treachery or cowardice v universally imputed to him. nnd 
was burnt m effigy in all the great, towns in tho kingdom. The 
l b ] ke of Newcasilo was wilbng to make Byng the scapegoat: A dmbal 
’ * r Edward Hawke was sent out to supersede 14m, and to send homo 
heth him and We^t as prisoners. West was immediately liberated, 
' ut a court-martial was held on Byn g in the following December, at 
| ^Ismouthj by which ho w;ia acquit ted of cowardice or treachery, 
■ T ooutlemucd, by tho 12tharticle of war, of not having done dl hi 
L<s power to relieve Bt* Philip’s and defeat the French fleet, At tho 
time he was unanimously recommended to mercy* But the 
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I amour was too great to allow this recommendiitioil 
was she : on the quarter-deck of the Monarque (hlrl 
Id met his fate with courage, 

tin 3 event the unpopularity incurred by the national dis¬ 
graces, the resignation of Fox, who shrank from the impending storm, 
and the loss of Murray's services in the Commons, who on the death 
of ?ir Dudley Kyder had been made lord chief justice, and obtained a 
]>eerage with the title of lord Mansfield, compelled Newcastle to 
resign. The kins was now reluctantly compelled to have recourse to 
Pit”; but he bad held the seals as secretary of state only a few 
months when the duke of Cumberland persuaded the king to dismiss 
him and recall Newcastle. Thu latter nobleman, however, found it 
impossible to form a ministry without Pitt's assistance. The nation 
was m a ferment at his dismissal, and most of the principal towns in 
fm kingdom sent him their freedom in gold boxes. The king, after 
some vain attempts to form a ministry with Fox and lord Wnlde- 
urave was at length obliged to submit to Pitt's terms, Newcastle 
returned to the treasury, hut without one of Ins own ] arty a: the 
board and with Ls ;ge as chancellor of the exchequer ; Pitt became 
secretary of state ; his brother-in-law, Temple, privy a, d ; and Fox 
condescended to accept the lucrative office of paymaster of the forces, 
without a seat in the cabinet. Thus was Pitt's first ministry formed 


(June 29), 

§ Id. It was too late in the season to attempt much of Importance j 
and nit expedition despatched against Kochfort, consisting of Id ships 
of the line, with frigates and transports, commanded by sir Edward 
Hawke and having on board 10 regiments of foot under general sir 
John Mordaunt, proved abortive through tbo irresolution of the 
hv t*r. But England had now another war on band. In the previous 
year France and Austria had leagued themselves for the partition of 
Pnisrii bv the treaty of Versailles (May 1, 175G), to which Russia, 
fHvor.y and Sweden afterwards acceded. Derick of truasia, 
having been apprised of Ibis confederacy through the treachery of 
a clerk in Ike Saxon service, was the first to strike a vigorous 
blow by seising Dresden, Such was the origin of whm lias been 
called thf Seven Years'Wak, 

Frederick now drew closer bis alliance with England ; and m 
A pril 1757 the duke of Cumberland proceeded to tho comment to 
fight in his cause, and to defen 1 the t! iorate. Frederi s had this 
ycAr made an incursion into Bohemia, an l gained a victory near 
Fragile ; hot he was in torn defeated at the heights of Holm, and 
otlhUl to retire. The French, advancing with a large army, o-m- 
pelkii tiie dni:a of Cumberland to retreat Wore them, and overran 
si! Hanover. The duke took refuge under tho guns of Stndc, ex¬ 
ported by these of four British men-of-war in the Elbe j but he v.af 
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jmetl out of this position by the duke do Richelieu, 

A » be was coin lulled to outer into tlio ConveiUpLH^i- 
ter Seven, by which lie agreed to dismiss his auxiliaries to 
tharaw his troops over the Kibe, and disperse them in canton- 
^ts, leaving only a garrison in Stado. Thus Hanover was lost, 
Gorge II. was as indignant at this failure as Frederick himself 
??!.. his Ktjn on Ids return with the greatest coldness* 

Un ended by this treatment tho victor of CuUoden threw up ail his 
employments, and lived in comparative obscurity till 1TG5, when lie 
, ftt the age of 45, Frederick seemed reduced to the last ex- 
j huL retrieved his affairs by the victories of Eoflsbaoh and 

, uhen ' r| hl3 su ^css made him very popular in England, where 
p? was regarded as the protestout hero; and when, early iu 1758 
proposed a new convention, with a subsidy of 670,0007. it ml 
Carried almost unanimously* 

. f 5 . 17 ' , In 176S) the war ,-agcd in all partem of the world, in 
JUnca > the ls, and of Goree was wrested from the French. In Ame- 
Hra, Pitt prelected the conquest of Cap; Breton and St. John’s ■ and 
n L,:t , ™ J ,lrm 3' wcre despatched under admiral Boscawen and 
(afterwards lord) Amherst At tho esme time Wolf, who 
uarl attracted Pitt’s notice during the Itochfort edition, v sent 
ont as second m command, with the title of brigadier--,, urn I j u 
hesc appointments Pitt, neglecting the claims of seniority, as v .vII as 
t mac of aristocratic and parliamentary interest, was gnkVd hy u erit 
:'°“ e ’,“ d t!l,s ™ a tile of tlm success with Which our arms 
a].; f a .j end6<j - armament was composed of ISO 

M and U,000 soldiers. Lomshurg capitulated after a siege of 
^o months, m which Wolfe distinguished himself. After the fill 
™the capital the whole of Capo Breton submitted; and soon after 

ell r n 1 . 8{ ' Jo ! m m ,lle «“»■ Tho name of the latter was 
tl,« - to ^ r f w fcdward * Island, in honour of tho neit brother of 
110 Pnuce of Wales. 

in I 1 u . IaJ! b Chve had taken the French settlement of Cltodcnramife 
Ko „:™'- In tlle following year Laity Toltaadal, tho new French 

atteZr r ' “*£"? aad razed Fort St ' but foiled in au 

' ; ll V' u pon -Madras. 

p it F * ^ crct expedition against Cherbourg was planned by 

under commodore Howe and lord Anson, with 2O«O0 -,,Mi « 
«£ liy Chari,sect,id duke ofllarlW,,. ; 

Wiili ^ Cef'B'i BaobviJIe. The attempt failed, but Was rmewed 
1-rf avT' Ni, f :ss J?; August, under general BL !•, iooempanied By 

^twed r Wkn tlle tr00pa !andcd the t0 ’ AT ‘ ww found to U 

• I., ,1. forte ,vt - v dl droved, E .■ i• tlie r j 0 

v.’i r., „ ,ro , u cana ™> «nd 112 brass guns w ore carried off. The t™ „ 
landed i, St. Mnlo; but the duke d'AiguilS^S 
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_j[or forces, they were oblige to hurry their roemlj 
'qqO men of the rear-guarcl were cither killed or 



s exploits were not very splendid* yet, by diverting the atten¬ 
tion of the French* they proved favourable to the campaign in Ger¬ 
many. Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick not only drove the French 
out of Hanover, but even over the Rhine, whither nc followed them, 
and gained on the left bank a victory :tt Crefeld; hut tlie advance of 
ike prince de tioubise obliged him to fall back on Minister. Fre¬ 
derick had achieved brilliant successes, chequered however by a 
disastrous defeat inflicted on him at Hoclikirchen by the Austrian 
generals Daun and Laudohn (Oct. 11). 

§ 18. In 1759 the anm of England were successful both upon 
sea and upon Land. The French, though scarcely able to defend 
their own coasts* were talking of an invasion, and were making 
preparations in Havre, Toulon, and other ports; but in July admiral 
Rodney bombarded Havre two or three days, doing great damage Lo 
the town, and destroying many of their hat-bottomed beats, whilst 
the Toulon fleet was dispersed with some loss by admiral Boscawen, 
off Lagos in Algarve. Another fleet under sir Edward Hawke 
blockaded Brest, and a squadron of observation hovered near Dim* 
kirk. Hawke gained a signal victory (Nov, 20) near Quiberon, over 
a French fleet under Do Contois, consisting of 21 sail of tic line 
and 4 frigates. Hawke’s fleet, which wa 3 rather stronger, sunk 4 of 
the Frenchmen and captured 2; the others, all more or Ices damaged, 
succeeded in getting into the river Yflame, 

Frederick sustained a terrible defeat tins year at Ktmersdorf, near 
F nm k for Cron - thc-Oder; but from want of cordiality between the 
Austrians and Hussions* its consequences did not prove very dis¬ 
astrous. On the other band, prince Ferdinand, who had in his anny 
,10,000 or 12,000 English troops under lord G. Snckvilk, was more 
fortunate. He failed indeed in an attack on the French position at 
Bergen ; but be more than retrieved this reverse by the brilliant 
victory of If leu, which would Lave been si .1 more complete had 
Sackville, who commanded the cavalry, obeyed the orders to charge 
tl> j r<mted enemy. The clamour was justly loud against lord George, 
both hi England and Germany, and Htt dismissed him unm all his 
employments. 

it the chief success this year was achieved in Canada, where 
the plan of the campaign was sketched out y Pitt himself. The 
French had e ionised that provmco hi the reign of Frru eis I,, but 
it was not till the following century that the cities of Quclxc mil 
Montreal arose. Pitt's plan of invasion was by three separate divi¬ 
sions to unite at Quebec. One of these, composed of colonists 
Indians under general Prideaus and alt William Johnson, was to 
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CONQUEST OF CANADA* 

by way of Niagara and Labe Ontario towards 
of 6000 men, under the command of general Woll 
:©d up the St. Lawrence, and lay siege to Quebec; 

■iapk& centre the main army under general A ml le rat waa to attack 
Ticonderoga, secure the navigation of Lakd Champlain, and, pro¬ 
ceeding by the river Richelieu, to form a junction with Wolfe* 

The first and last of these expeditions succeeded as far as they 
went j Niagara and Ticonderoga were captured, l at it was too late 
in the season to form a junction with Wolfe. The fleet of admiral 
Saunders carried Wolfe safely to tho Isle of Orleans opposite Quebec, 
where tho army disembarked on Juno 27. Wolfe formed a lodgment 
on the westernmost point of the island, where Quebec rose on hid 
view, strong m its natural position, but without artificial defences. 
It is washed ou two sides by the rivers St. Charles and St. Lawrence, 
whose banks are almost inaccessible, while a little below the town 
the Montmorency falls into the St. Lawrence; the entrance of the 
harbour is defended by a sand-bank; tho castle of St, Louis com¬ 
mands the approaches; mid behind the city rise the rugged sice] s 
called the lb ights of Abraham. Quebec at that time contained a 


population of about 7000; but it had a cathedral, a bishops palace, 
and other public buildings. The marquis do Montcalm, the lb .eh 
governor of Canada, a distinguished officer, lay with an army of 
10,000 men, chiefly Canadian colonists or native Indians, outside the 
Tty, on the lino called Beauport, between the rivers St, Charles and 
Montmorency. Tho ground was steep j iu his front lay the Mont- 
luorcncy; his rear wu., protected by douse woods, aud every open 
space had baeu fortified. All Wolfe's attempts to draw Monl:ulm 
irom this position Laving failed s it only remained to attack him In 
his entrenchments, An as.^iult ou July 31 having been rop.b-J, 
Wolfe determined on the hazardous exploit of proceeding up the Si. 
Lawrence and scaling tho Heights of Abraham, though, through 
deaths, sickness, and the necessary drlachmenu for securing in ■>- 
V or taut points, be could muster only about 3000 men, On the 
sight of September 13 tho army was conveyed silently tip the river 
hi boats to a small cove, now called Wolfe’s Cove, Overhung by lofty 
T'scks. As they rowed along to this place ‘Wolfe repeated in a low 
voice to the officers in the boat with him Gray’s beautiful LT y in 
a Country Churchyard, adding at the cud, ,v Kow, 'gentlemen, 1 
^ould rather be the author of that poem than take Quebec.” 
^ olio himself was one of the first to leap ashore. The precipitous 
V* T U was climbed ; an outpost of the enemy fled in alarm; nr-I at 
da v break tho British army stood arrayed upon the heights, but 
Without cavalry, and having no more than a single gum Mont* 
''dm waa now 0 tligcd to abandon his position and advance to gl ;q 
The English, by Wolfe's direction, reserved their h o 
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eray were within 40 yards, and then delivered a 
tfd destructive volley. Many fell, the rest wavered ; Wo^Je, 
vounded in the wrist, sailed the favourable moment, and, 
; forwards, ordered his grenadiers to charge. At this instant 
ho was struck by another hail in tho groin, and shortly after by a 
third in the breast, which caused him to fall, and lie was conveyed 
Lo the rear. Before he breathed his last an odicer who was standing 
by exclaimed, “See how they nm!” “Who run?” eagerly cried 
Wolfe, “The enemy,” cried the officer, “ Then God be praised J 1 * 
said Wolfe, “ I shall die happy f and immediately expired. Thus 
fell this gallant officer at the early ago of 33, Montcalm, the French 
comm'ndeT, w.i i ;h;o slain. Quebec capitulated on September 18; 
the French garrison was conveyed by agreement to the nearest 
French port; and in the following year the conquest of all Canada 


was achieved. 

This event threw a lustra over the close of the reign of George II t} 
which in other respects had not been inglorious. He died suddenly 
on October 25,1760, at the age of 7?, from the bursting of the right 
ventricle of the heart. 


CHRONOLOGY OF REMARKABLE EVENTS 


a,u, 

1737. Accession of Geortrc IT. 

17 3D. War declared against Spruit. 

1740. Failure of the expedition against 
Carthsgcim in America. 

„ Anson begins fell voyage- 

„ Am- Ton of Maria Theresa to 
tlic Austrian dominions, Tho 
English support her uguinst 
Frederick the threat of Prussia. 

17-H. Retirement of Walpole. 

,, Compton (lord TiViJ mi n jrto R) at 
the head of the treasury, hut 
Carteufct ia reality prime mi¬ 
nister. 

1743, Battle of Dettingen, 

,, Ft:ham prim* minister, 

1744. France, declares war against Eng- 

kod- 

174 5. Quadruple aitisuco between Fn^- 
land, Iloiinncl, Austria, and 
Saxony. 

I} Battle 1 of Fufttcitoy, 


l.D. 

1745, The Pretender Charles Edvard Pa 
Scotland, 

1H6. Battle of CulSoden, Defeat of the 
Pretender, 

1748, Treaty of Aix -la-Cha ;^Ue. 

1751, Death of Frederick, prince of 
Wales. 

1T 62, Reformation of the calendar. 

1754, Death of Pelham, Duke of New¬ 

castle primes ml ulster, 

1750. War with France, Minorca cap¬ 
tured by the French. 

1757. Execution, of admiral Bjmg, 
n Pitt’s firnt administration. 
ij Commencement of tho Seven 
Years' War, 

1755. Che rhourg destroyed, 

1 750, Hawke*’ victory ot Quitorai. 

Quebec taken. Death of ge¬ 
neral Woife. 

1 JflO, Canada coin] tic red* Death of 

GeorgO II. 
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Medal commemorating Battle of Plusy. 

Obv.: tictos:y * at v rnAssr cltv« ■ cohuasde*. Victory without wiegi* bearing 

trophy and palm„ eua ted on okroli smt , tq left. Eolqw M D e c L v 11T - 
- 1 toe. p.jv ,e f 

u " Vm : isevRiia , atto:cf;d * rammo* . avani:j,T 3 ;ft . t^litokt , ACQTmtn, Clive, 
1 n Homan rosLutn« r givlngQ sceptre to an Indl m, Below, A f,,rBAi! 0iVEN To nv^GAL 
(in imitation of the box i-a-etius j>ato^ and the like, of Hie Roman imperial cohujte) 
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to mbtij ■, Foundering of the Eoynl George . Siege of Gi i 

'Treaty with ^maicD) and recognition of American indopen- 

of Versailles ♦ 



1 , Tee young prince who now ascended the throne of Inis gi mo* 
father, with the title of George HI., was 22 years of age. His person 
was tail and strongly built, his countenance open and engaging Jn 
his first address to the parliament ho inserted, with his own hand, 
a paragraph stating that “ he gloried in the name of Luton —an 
expression which could not but awaken a cordial echo m a country 
which Curing the greater part of a century liad been governed by 
foreigners. His conduct answered to Ills prefescions* The party dia- 
tijlo tiona which had prevailed during the reign pf Ms grandfather seemed 
to be forgotten 5 the Jacobites, who had psented themselves, returned 
to court, and some of the principal of them obtained places ini the 
roya l household. The old ministers were retained ; hut it was soon 
evident that the earl of Bute would be the king’s principal adviser, 
u:?d both he and prince Edward were made privy councillors. Alter 
the dissolution of the parliament the seals of secretary of state were 
transferred from lord Eoldemess to lord Bute— a step in which Pitt 
acquiesced, though he had not been consulted, At the same time 
Lt_^c vacated the chancellorship of the exchequer, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by lord Barrington ; and lord Henley, who after the t .Agna¬ 
tion of lord Hard wick 0 had been made lord keeper only, now became 
lord chancellor. The vigorous administration of Pitt had nearly 
annihilated all party feeling: in the Commons he reigned supremo, 
and was regarded with a kind of awe. 

In the following year the king concluded a marriage with Char¬ 
lotte, second Bister of the duko of Mecklenburg Strelita, then only 
17 years of age. In person she was short, thin, and pale ; but she 
was sensible^dhecrful, and good-tempered* George is said to have 
been captivated by a spirited Jotter which she wrote to the king of 
PnisJa, beseeching him to spare her country. She arrived at St, 
James’s September 8 , 1761, and the marriage was celebrated on the 
saoie day. The coronation followed, September *33. 

§ 2 . During the last two or three years the campaign in Germany 
had proceeded with varied success 5 and on the whole the con- 
tiding parties stood much in the name position. The British con¬ 
tinent * under the marquess of Granby and general Conway, had 
made iJml atonement for the dkg race of lord Sackvilb at Minden. 
The losses tm rained by Emu o-j hud made her sincerity deal roue ct 
pruce. The affairs of that country were now conducted by tbo duke 
de Cboiaeul, always, however, under Madame de Pompadour, the 
jniutress of Louis XV. A conference at Augsburg was agreed to by 
all ti* l»l%cr-ntF; but between France and England Choiseut pro* 
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{Jsiparoto negotiation, with which view M, de Bussy 
Vto London, anil Air. Hans Stanley to Paris. In order 
JettqngJMu Lis negotiations, Pitt sent an expedition under oommo- 
" ddreKeppti, with 0000 troops under general Hodgson, against Btile- 
iflle, a barren island, but strongly fortified, on the coasL of Brittany, 
Betkklc was taken j and it was considered that it might be set off 
against Minorca, not for its importance, but as a joint of honour in 
he sight of France. Good news also arrived from other quarters. 
The island of Dominica had been reduced by lord Polls; and in the 
cast Pondicherry had been captured, the last of the French strong¬ 
holds in India. 

Cboiseul might probably have yielded all the points demanded by 
Pitt had not the court of France been supported by that of Madrid, 
Ferdinand VI. had died in 1759 ■ and his brother Charles, formerly 


§L 


king of Naples, now ruled Spain and the Indies with the title of 
Charles III. Naples he had ikon obliged to relinquish to Lis third 
ton Ferdinand, as by the treaty of Vienna the crowns of Spain and 
Naples could not be united on lie same head, Charles naturally re¬ 
garded the French Bourbon# as the head of Jus home; he was desirous 
of acting with them, and ho had besides several causes of complaint 
against England. He now proposed that the contemplated peace 
between England and France should be guaranteed by Spain, and 
that at the same time certain claims of Spain on England should be 
adjusted. Pitt at once refused to mix up the claims of Franco and 
Spain i and the latter court was informed that no negotiations could 
ha opened with it through the medium of France. The consequence 
of this refusal was what has been called the F<uflX*Y Compact, 


concluded August 15, 1761, by which Franco and Spain runuully 
agreed to regard for the future the enemy of either as their common 
enemy, and to guarameo their respective dojr.inious. The king of 
Naples, as a Bourbon, ftlso acceded to this allian.ee, A secret con¬ 
ation was also entered into, that in case England and France should 
ho still at war ou May 1, 1762, Spain should declare w ar against 
Ragland, in consideration of which France was to restore Minorca to 
^jjain. 

Aa soon as Pitt obtained certain intelligence of this agreement, lies 


Wrongly advised that the Spanish declaration should be anticipated, 
tod War at once begun against Spain. He urged the imporUmtv of 
^tikhjg the first blow, and be sb-ved that expense would be c?d 
% taking the Spanipids unaw. ires, a’ ■ ■ 1 seitib\g their mercbani n ■<*n 
tod trcamire-shins- but bo could find none to second him in this 
J?°‘d yet prudent counsel, except his relative Temple, and they there* 
- ir o tendered their resignation, which w as rectiVed by the king with 
f'Uny ■ -rations expressions towards Pitt- Thus fell tbo renowned 
^^toirdatration of Pitt, which had raised England to a great pitch of 
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>lory.l jle was offered the governorship of Canada, without. rcs| 

' ,0p0?. a-year ; or the ducky of Lancaster, with about the | 
tit* These offers he rather haughtily refused, bur 
spted the title of hardness Chatham for Ills wife lady Hester Pitt, 
and a pension of 3000L per annum for three Uvea—his own, lady 
Chatham's, and their eldest son’s* Pitt’s retirement paved the way 
for the ascendancy of lord Bute, 

§ 3, The Spanish business turned out precisely ns Pitt had fore¬ 
told, No sooner were the Spanish West Indiamen safe in harbour 
tli an the Spaniards began to alter their tone j and before the close of 
the year the ambassadors on both sides were dismissed from Louden 
and Madrid. The Spanish minister before his departure inveighed 
against Pitt by name, in an angry memorial which he presented 
io lord Egmmonfc. the new secretary* War was declared against 
Spain, January 4, 1702, Shortly after wards France and Spain made 
a joint demand on Portugal to renounce her neutrality, and large 
bodies of Spanish troops were collected on the Portuguese frontiers 
to enforce it. The king of Portugal pave a spirited refusal, and 
applied to England for assistance, which Bute, in spite of Ids pacific 
policy, could not of course refuse. 

The duke of Newcastle still continued at the head of the treasury, 
though Bute had the chief share of power. The latter, however, 
having refused io support the king of Prussia and withdrawn the sub¬ 
sidy, Newcastle tendered his resignation, and was somewhat surprised 
to find it accepted, Bute immediately named himself first lord of the 
ticasury; George Granville became sec rotary of state in his stead, 
and sir Francis Dash wood was made chancellor of the exchequer, 
Bute owed his rapid promotion not to any merit of his own, hut to 
the ascendancy be possessed over the king. W ilk os, who was now 
beginning to emerge into notice, directed tkjJ popular indignation 
against him in the Norik Briton and other papers; and he was assisted 
by ] is friend and fellow-satirist Churchill* 


The thoughts of Bute were constantly direct'd towards peace, 
though the arms of Great Britain and her sllka bad been on every 
side successful. In Germany, Frederick and prince Ferdinand had 
been, victorious, In Portugal, the British troops under Burgoyne 
arrested the progress of tlio Spaniards, In the "West indict, an arma¬ 
ment und"r admiral Rodney and general Monel ton had taken 
MardnicG in Jan ry, Grenada, St. Lucia, and St. Vincent, sub so 
qn- ntly .surrendered; Guadeloupe had Wn taken in 1759, and thus 
the whole of the Garibees wero now in the power of England, lire 
lluvannah also capitulated after a desperate siege, where the booty, 


in treasure and ji rTchB ^lise, was computed at 3 jnillions. About 
the some time, in the eastern hemisphere, the Philippine Islands wore 
token ; and several rich Spanish prices were made at sea* 






17G3. IiISE OF THE INDIAN EMPIRE, 

of these brilliant successes, overtures for a peafl _ 

trough the heutml court of Sardinia, and eagerly cauj^_ 

jtucc, Bute seems to have been alarmed at the great increase 
national debt, which had doubled during the war, and now 
amounted to 122,600,000/. A treaty was concluded at Paris (Feb, 
10, 17G3), The peace of Paris put an end to the Seven Years* Wav, 
By this treaty Minorca was exchanged for Bellcisle; the provinces 
of Nova Scotia, Cape Breton, and Canada were ceded to England j 
the islands of Guadeloupe, MartimcQ, and St. Lucia were restored : 
but Tobago, Dominica, St. Vincent, and Grenada were retained. 
These were the principal provisions with regard to the interests of 
England. By a clause in the treaty, all conquests made in any part 
of the world during the negociations were to be given up. This in* 
volvcd the cession of the llavannah and of the Philippine Islands, the 
Conquest of which was not yet known. Bute seemed inclined to 
yield them without an equivalent ■ and it was only at the pressing 
instance of George Grenville and lord Egrcinont that Florida or 
Porto Rico was demanded in return. The former was readily 
yielded. 

§ 4. Among the places restored to the French was also Pondi¬ 
cherry in the East Indies t but they could never recover iheir lost 
influence in that country, and soon after their East India Company 
Was dissolved. The genius and courage of Clive had now converted 
an. association of traders into the rulers of a largo and magnificent 
empire. Though established in the latter part of Elizabeth’s reign, 
it was not till the time of Charles 1L that the East India Company 
made any considerable advances in wealth and power. Cl arks 
granted them a new charter, conveying many exclusive rights and 
privileges, and also ceded to them the settlement of Bombay, which 
be had received sw a marriage portion with Catherine of Bra nnzn. 
Fort St, George and the town of Madras had already been founded it; the 
Carnatic. The first English factories were at Bantam and Surat, but 
these were subsequently abandoned. At the period of the Revolution 
a new company was instituted, the rival ship of which produced much 
mi^cltief, till in 1702 they were both united. In 1693 a grant of land 
on rent having been obtained from AumngTn.lv, the Mogul emperor, at 
®Utamittce, on the river Hooghly, Fort William was creek d, under 
belter of which ultimately ex [landed the town of Calcutta, the rnag- 
^ifioent capital of modern lud di, Thus, before the accession of the 
hor v 3 0 f Hanover, l n three i residencies of Madre- (V ort St. G- ■), 
Calcutta (Fort William), and Bombay, lifttl already been erected \ 
hut no central government yd exit led ; these si dements had hut 
little territory attached to them, and os ten treran- d for their own 

The Trcneh,. who had established an Bad India Company m the- 
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cjffiruf XIY., wore the only forniidahlo rivals wo posse 
flgf.-J *Ihc Portuguese were our allies, and thei? power w_ 

Dutch chiefly confined t-heir attention to Java an 
^Ij^iKluring islands. The French had two important settlements : 
Chandemagorc on the Hooghly, higher up than I ort W ill km j and 
Pondicherry on the coast of the Carnatic, about *,-0 miles south of 
Madras, They also possessed two fertile islands in the Indian Ocean, 
the Isle of Bourbon, and Mauritius, or the Isle of France* The wars 
of the mother countries extended to these colonics* In 174(3 the 
French under La Rourdonnais took Madras; and Duplcb, governor 
of Pondicherry, in violation of the terms of the capitulation, carried 
tire principal inhabitants to that town, and paraded them through 
tlv.: streets in triumph, Madras was restored at the peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle. During the peace, Duplets, by intrigues with the native 
princes, endeivoturej to extend the French empire iu India at the ex- 
pc use of the English ; but he was encountered by the superior genius 
and valour of Clive, a writer, or clerk, who had been among the cap¬ 
tives of Madras- The taking of Arcot, the victory over Rajah Sahib 
at Arnee, the capture of the Great Pagoda, and the oilier wonderful 
exploits 0 f that merchant-soldier, onr limits will not permit us to 
detail After a two years 1 visit to England for the sake of his health 
Clive returned to India in 1755, with the rank of licutenaut-coloncl 


in the jring’s service, and the appointment from the company ivi 
governor of Fort St. David, 

Clive’s abilities were soon called into action* The Surajah Dowlah, 
viceroy of Bengal, had taken Calcutta, an 1 thrust tho English inha¬ 
bitants, to the number of 14G, into a small and loathsome dungeon 
known as the Black Hole, where in one night Hie greater part of 
them were stifled (June 20, 1756). But a signal vengeance was soon 
taken. In the following January Clive retook Calcutta, with an 
army of 000 Europeans and 1500 sepoys, kept at bay the sumjah’s 
array of 10,000 men, and compelled him to make peace* Shortly 
after Clive took Chandernagoro, as before related* His next exploit 
wa* to defeat the Surajah Dowiah at Flassy (1757). The nabob 
Lad 50,000 men and 40 pieces of cannon, Clive only 1000 Europeans 
and 2000 sepoys, with 8 field-pieces and 2 howib.ors; yet the rout 
was complete, and tho surajah lost all Hs artillery andbuggage* 
This victory decided rise fate of India, and laid the foundation of our 
empire. Moor Jaffier, a rebellious vassal of the aurajah’s, was in¬ 
stalled in the capital of Moorskedabad os nabob of Bengal, Oris - a, 
OTidBaharj his predecessor was put to death, and the new nabob 
ceded to the English all the land within the Mahrattu ditch or forti¬ 
fication ound Calcutta, and nH tho country from Calcutta to the sea* 
Clive was now made governor of Bengal by the East India Company. 
In return for Clive’s aariatanm against the emperor of Del hi- Meet 




WILKES AND THE 1 NORTH BRITON/ 

[Jj^-fscntcd him with a domain worth 27,0002, a-year, Ill 
turned to England; having previously defeated an attorn 
(tch upon Calcutta,. He received an Irish peerage as lord 
and baron Pi ussy, and obtained a scat in the House U" 
Commons* 

The hostilities between the French and English in India, after the 
declaration of war in 1758, have already been' related, to which it 
may he added that the defeat of Laity Tollendal by sir Eyre Coote, 
Wandcwash (Jam 22 , 17G0), secured the Carnatic. The further 
history of India will be resumed lower down. 

§ 5, The difference of opinion between George Grenville and lord 
Bute respecting the cession of the Havannah occasioned the resigna¬ 
tion of the seals by the former,, but he still retained office as first lord 
of the admiralty* The carl of Halifax took Grenville's placeand 
the leadership of the Commons, with a seat in the cabinet, was given 
to Mr* Fox, who still remained paymaster of the forces* The peace 
Was very unpopular,out of doors, and lord Bute was hissed uid 
pelted; but in spite of nn eloquent speech against it by Pitt, the 
address was carried by a large majority in the Commons. Another 
Cause of lord Bute's unpopularity was his almost exclusive patronage 
hu Scotch countrymen. Wilkes branded him with the epithet of 
favourite* In some of the rural districts ho was burnt nn - r the 
effigy of a jack-boot, a rustic pun on his name (John earl of Bute) ; 

when he walked the streets he was followed by a gang of prize,- 
fighters hired to protect him These symptoms of popular dislike 
frightened him into a rcsignar n (April 8 ), to the surprise both of 
king and people* At the same tim Fox was raised to the ripper 
House with the title of lord Holland, still, however, retaining hiu 
office* Bute was succeeded by George Grenville, who became first 
lord of the treasury and chancellor of the exchequer. The two 
Secretaries of state were lords Egremont and Halifax, 

A few days afterwards the king closed the session by; speech 
*u which he iulverted to the late peace as honourable to the crown 
ftftd beneficial to the people. This was immediately attacked in 
the next number of the j^erth Briioh (April 23), the celebrated 
Iffo. 46* Grenville was bold mid impmi Lie enough to order its ] 1 - 
^Ution, to which cireum s tunC'.yt owes its notoriety, for it docs i-t 
c dual f either in ability or virulence, many of the preceding numbers. 
r T April 30 Wilkes was arrested in his own house by vi tie of what 
called “a general warrant ” that is, a warrant not specifying 
rin J > particular person, but directed urinal “ the authors, print u, 
*nd publisliers ” of the obnoxious paper* At the same time W1 Ike As 
j^pers were seized, and he was con unilted to the Tower but a few 
,r| Vfi afterwards the judges, waiving the question of the legality oi 
warrants, pronounced him entitled to his discharge by virtue 
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He was agai 



kyilege as a member of parliament, 
however, during the recess. 

Vst session warm debates ensued in the Commons on 
swatet of tire paper ; and they at length decided that No. 45 was a 
fd scandalous, and malicious libel, and ordered it to bo burnt by 
•he hangman. Some delay wm produced in the measures against 
tVilkea from hi 3 having been wounded in a duel by Mr. Mart,n who 
challenged him on account of a libel m some former numbers of the 
jVVf/a Briton ; but at length be was expelled from the House by n 

The attempt to burn No. 45 in the Eoyal Exchange produced a 
serious riot A jack-boot and a petticoat, the latter denoting the 
princess of Wales, were thrown into the fire prepared for the pfljor, 
tl,o mob shouting "Wilkes and liberty for ever!” A few days 
■■ •rer he r- covered 1,0001. damages against Mr, Wood, the under- 
s-'erotarv ofatat , for the forcible entry of his house. A verdict, 
trover was obtained against him for No. 45, as well .s for a piece 
called an Essay on Woman, an obscene and scurrilous libel in parody 
of Fopota Essay on Man, in vkich lord Sandwich and bishop W ar- 
biu'toii had b n reflected on and ridiculed. Wilkes now thought 
irrujer to go abroad; and not appearing to receive judgment, 
outlawed, Wilkes's eiu;u derives its chief importance from the ques¬ 
tion which it raised respecting the legalit y of general warrants. Cider 
justice Pratt and all the most eminent lawyers of the day declared 
i* -m illegal from their form, their tenor being to apprehend all 
ixireons guilty of a certain crime, thus assuming a guilt which re¬ 
mained to be proved. For the present, however, the government had 
influence enoojjb to postpone a resolution to that effect being carried 


in the Commons. 

§ (jt Another impolitic step of Grenvillota, but attended with far 
mom momentous consequences, was the extending of the Stamp. Act 
to the North American colonies. The late war had been very ex¬ 
pensive; and as it had been partly undertaken for the defence of 
th' ' 3 colonies, it occurred to Grenville, in an evil hour, that they 
mi'dit r ' s j unjustly bo called upon to bear i^rt of the burthen. Ido 
cd to agents of to (several K 

London upon bis project, inquired whether any other tax would to 
more agreeable, and gave a ycarta notice of Ms plan by a resolution 
entered in the Journals of the Commons m 17b L 

These colonies had been continually inemtog in strength m -i 
prosperity, and at this rime consisted of 13 states, with a pnyitbto 1 
of about two millions of whites, and half a million of coloured people 
They were — 1, The New England colonies, settled by the puritans, 
counting of the four .Hates of Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Q«r 
l* licuq ,-I 'll bode Island ; 2. New York; 3. Nev. Jersey ; 4. Ivor 
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crown* 


17G5. AMERICAN STAMP ACT; 

5 , Delaware ; 6. Maryland ■ 7* "Virginia ; 8 . The twA 
nd South Carolina \ and VE Georgia, Each of these eofi 
yerned oh the English model, end had a House of Assembly^ 
by the people. There was also a governor appointed by the 
j and a council. In Connecticut the governor was electiv e. 
Hitherto the mother country and her colonies had lived in tollable 
harmony; but at this time the American colonists were in a dis¬ 
tressed and irritable condition* They were suffering from the effects 
of a terrible border war with the Indians i they considered thera- 
selves aggrieved by some new duties which had been imposed on 
their foreign trade, as well as by the stringent regulations by which 
their illicit traffic was repressed* All of them wore decidedly <-p- 
posed to a stamp act, which from its nature was far more obnoxious 
than any customhouse duties. The latter might be regarded as im¬ 
perial, the former was a sort of local excise. Nor would they suggest 
any substitute, but based their opposition on the broad constitutional 
principle, that there should be no taxation without representation, 
and that they were not represented in the House of Commons, They 
intimated however a wish that, as in former instances, si letter from 
the secretary of state, in the king’s name, requiring contributions 
for his service, should be laid before the different Hons > of Assembly \ 
and there seems little reason to doubt that, if this court;r* had been 
pursued, the minister would have raised at least as much as he c,v 
pec tod from the Stamp Act, the produce of winch v as estimate d 
hss than 100,000?* a-year* 

In 1765, however, the measure passed through parliament with 
little debate or opposition* Pitt was absent from illness* only c-no 
or two of his party made a slight resistance, and it attracted no 
public notice whatever. Nobody suspected that this little spark 
^voukl burst out into & vast and mextingiihhafclc flame. Even Dr. 
franklin, the agent for Pennsylvania, one of the chief and ablest 


representatives of the views of the colonist.;, expected nothing bui 
il cquiescence from his countrymen, which he at. o incalcated. 

Far different was the spirit which 11 ie act excited in America. It 
^Ss reprinted, with a death's head at top in place o[ the i-ing s arms, 
end was hawked about under the title of * Thu Folly of England and 
-'Hiii of America,’ The vessels in Boston harbour hoisted their 


Colour,3 ball-mast high, and the mu Died bells of the churches t lied 
&Ut a dcntii-kiudh Tbi Virginian House of Assembly, roused by the 
tl J|uence of Patrick Henry, took the lead in opposition, .-ml drew 
U P ft series of resolution^ accompmued with a petition to the king, 

■Wying ip Q right of the moth-; country to tax the cohmfeLa without 
^eir consent* Most of the other assemblies followed ttm; ample. 
**1 a general congress w;h l? pointed to meet at New Yovkin October, 
Mlr, n resolutions and p-titlor.n much the same an thost f Virginia, 
E ^bANO* 2 K 
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ted. In sumo parts associations were formed against 
or nee of British manufactures; and presently a small fcuj 
appear who promulgated their views of a united Republic. 
..^n lire ships arrived with the stamps it Ixrcamo necessary to put 
them away In some place of safely. jKobody would use l hem, and the 
persona who had been appointed distributors resigned their postej^ 

§ 7. While these things were going on the author of the misdmef 
had been compelled to resign lus office. George 111. had this year 
been attacked with a severe illness, accompanied with symptoms of 
that dreadful malady which darkened his later years. He himself 
was the first to propose a regency* Hie ministers wished to leave 
out Ms mother’s name,, and surprised the king’s consent ; but he 
afterwards repented, and it was restored by the House of Common?. 
This was the cause which chieBy alienated the king’s mind from 
Grenville ; and when he recovered, lor his illness was but short, he 
entered into negotiations with Pitt and Temple. These, hcweveV, 
went off; and resort was then had to a confederacy of the great whig 
houses, with the marquess of Rockingham at their head* That 
nobleman, who was descended, on the female side, from lord Straf¬ 
ford, and inherited the honours of Wentworth, now became Brat lord 
of the treasury. He wafi one of the greatest landholders in England. 
Hr had no great ability, but his judgment was sound and his cka- 
tacter h on ourahle. H i s chicf pas? bn was horse-mcin g. Under him 
the duke of Grafton and rcueral Conway became secretaries of state; 
Mr. William Dowdeswell, chancellor of the exchequer; and the 
veteran duko of Newcastle was propitiated with the privy scab Pitt 
was conciliated by raisin;: his confidential friend, chief justice Pratt, 
to-the peerage, with the idle of lord Camden* 

' The state of America, was a very embarrassing question for the 
n*-. t ministry. To withdraw the Stamp Act would lie an ill prece¬ 
dent and a confession of weakness: to press it by force would ho 
painful, and might h 1 to the most dangerous eons< jnonces, The 
vigour and eloquence with which Pitt denounced Grenville, and 
attacked his measure, in the session of 176B, decided the wavering 
cabinet* Adopting tl'.e ad vice of the “ great commoner,” they brought 
in two bills: one to repeal the Stamp Act, the other declaring the 
power of parliament over the colonic? to be supreme, Lvth wcr ij 
carried. The majority of the colonists were still loyal, and the ncv.^ 
of the repeal of the obnoxious act was received with great joy and 
satisfaction in America* It was not however in human nature but 
that some soreness should be left behind, as well as a st ill more d&n^ 
gerons Ad lug of r e re t triumph at the recognition of their strength 
Lord Rockingham adopted other measures of a popular nature* A 
silk bill, introduced by the late ministry, had occasioned serious Hote 
in the preceding year among the BphdHeidi weavers; siege hat* 
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flaiifd the duke of Bedford’s house m Bloomsbury-squal¬ 
id inL Necessary to disperse the rioters by means of the mil 
now tbstr&mcd the import ot iorcigit silks. He 
Spgflaaho unpopular cider-lax, obtained a resolution of the House 
of Commons declaring general warrants illegal, and another con* 
demning the seizure of pcqn 3 rs in cases of libel. The ministry, how- 
ever, was tottering through internal d isscnsions; lord Northiiigton, 
the chancellor, told the king at the end of the session that they could 
not go on, and advised him to scud for Air, Pitt. This time Pitt 
accepted, and succeeded in forming a ministry ; but, to the surprise 
of all, he reserved for himsulf the office of privy seal, with a peerage l 
The king signed his warrant as earl Chatham on July 29, Pill named 
the dulic of Grafton as bead of the treasury ■ Charles Tow a abend 
became chancellor of the exchequer j general Conway continued secre¬ 
tary of state and leader of the House of Commons, with the earl of 
Shelburne * as his colleague j and lord Camden was made chancellor. 

The prospect of Pitt’s support in the House of Commons had keen 
the cl lief inducement with most of the ministers, to take office an 1 


they were naturally much disappointed to find themselves deprived 
of it by his elevation to a peerage. But their disappointment did 
not end here. Constant fits of the gout allowed lord Chatham to 
a| m- but seldom even in the Lords; and in the spring 01 1707 a mys 
tenons malady, arising apparently from suppressed gout, prostrated 
him ta such a degree that he would neither see anybody nor open 
any papers on bumness. Edmund Burke, who was now rising into 
eminence, adverted to him in one ofbis speeches os a great iuvisil Ic 
power—a being so immeasurably liigh that not even his own cabin r-t 
*''mid get access to him, Affairs went wrong in his absence. 9 hi 
lV l !>osition carried a motion to reduce the land-tax, by which the 
h ’Venue lost half a million. In order parlly to rep-air this Jos*, 
Charles Towushcnd, in apt to of the warning so recently received, re- 
solvtd to raise some supplies in America by filiall taxes on tea, glass, 
T -pcr, and painters* colours, the whole amount of which would not 
exceed 40 OOCtf, a-ywr. For such a mm did he risk the fideiit} of 
t hose magtii ficent col. 111 ics, I u the follow in g be pten t ber \ own^he nd 
died, and lord North accepted the vacant office of ch mcollor of vl o 
^chequer. Soon after some cbm. ya occurred m Hie ministry, and 
lbe now office of colonial secretary was established, in which tl G 
Ilillaborough f was ir?tailed.' At this time the name alone of 
kjvd Chatham supported the administration. 


v 4 The CT rl of Shollnw, an Iri^h F®* F" (« 
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the doc lions for a new garliaraenfc in 1763, Wildes, vi 
under a sentence of outlawry, though rejected by the d 
contrived to obtain his return a member for Middlesex, 
chiefly through the intimidation of the mob. He surrendered in the 
court of king's bench, when lord Mansfield pronounced the outlay. i\ 
void, from a technical flaw in the proceedings; but the original 
verdicts were confirmed, and Wilkes was sentenced to two years im¬ 
prisonment, computed from the day of his am st, and to pay two flues 
of 600?, each for No. 45 and th e Essay un Woman.* This sentence 
occasioned a riot Tlic mob rescued Wilkes’s carriage, dragged it to 
a tavern in Cornhill, and insisted on ids remaining at liberty ; but 
lie slipped out at the back door, and surrendered himself at thckingV 
3 Kim h prison, Sonic desperate riots ensued, and on the day of the 
meeting of parliamcpt several persons were hilled and wounded by 
the military in St, George's fields. 

In the session of 17G9 the House of Commons pronounced Wilkes 
guilty of an insolent lilid, in puhlishin;; a letter of lord Wey¬ 
mouth's, now secretary of state, to the magistrates of Surrey, 
accompanied with some caustic remarks; and on the motion of lord 
Barrington he was exp lied the house. Wilkes’s popularity, how¬ 
ever, had gone on increasing, lu the city he had been elected 
alderman of bimngdon Without; and when the election, for Mid¬ 
dlesex came on ho was again imammously returned. Three times 
the House declared him incapable of sitting, and three times was he 
re-elected. On the third occasion, however, the ministers provided 
another candidate, colonel Luttrdl; and tbe House pronounced him 
tn have been duly elected* But though the ministers carried their 
point, they had rendered Wilkes the idot of the nation. In the 
autumn he brought an action against lord Halifax for having seized 


hie papers, and obtained 4000?, damages, 
f We must now revert to the more momentous disturbances in the 
North American colonics, where Townshend's ill-advised taxes had 
revived alt the animosity occasioned by the Stamp Act. The slate 
of Mu^lrnsotta took the lead in the opposition. A violent alter¬ 
cation arose between the House of Assembly and Bemaul the 
governor of that state, and finally lord Hillsborough dissolved the 
Assembly, July 1, 1768/ TUote of the most serious description 
ensued at Boston, ITio other American states, though not s ■ 
violent, displayed a sort of passive resistance. Associations were 
formed calling themselves 4i 'Soua of Liharfcy ” and even “Daughters 
of LiUrjity” to enter into nonimportation a- c ements, and to for- 
hm the use of lea. Subsequently it became customary to strip 
those who would not enter into ti er agreeim s and to cover them 


v/llh to r and feathers. 

The cabinet w downed it prudent to repeal tins obnoxious twee 
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forth, on the suggestion of lord Hillsborough, 


in favour of thcT (ca-dulics. Lord Hillsborough coma 



r^un ,wjl the determination of the ministry in a circular 
"governors of the North American colonies, drawn up in harsh and 
ungracious terms, which increased the mi union occasioned by a 
merelv partial concession. Lord Chatham, who had never taken 
any active mrt in the administration, had resigned m October, 
UGS. In the spring of the following year a return o' the gout 
restored him to health and society, and in July he attended the 
kiu^s levee, a sort of apparition from the (Lad. ’When the parlia¬ 
ment was opened in January, 1770, he appeared in Ids place and 
denounced in severe terms both the forei.pi and the American policy 
of the ministers. Shortly afterwards the duke of Grafton resigned, 
when the lung prevailed upon lord North to accept the place of hret 
lord of the treasury, in addition to Lint of chancellor of the cx- 
cheMer, and ho thus became prime minis top/ 

During the following year or two nothing of much importance 
occurred? Two of the king’s brothers, the dukes of Cumberland 
and Gloucester, having degraded themselves by private marriages, 
the former with Mrs. Horton, sister of Colonel Luttrell, the latter 
with on illegitimate daughter ut sir Edward A\ alpole, the Kmg 
caused the Royal Marriage Bill to bi introduced into the House : 
fjords, by which every prince or princess, the descendant of George 
lL, except only the issue of princesses married abroad, was ] o- 
Uibitod from marrying without the king’s consent before attaining 
the age of 25. After that ago they might be relieved from the 
king*! veto by consent of the privy council and both hous s of 
pari)ament Thi s statute is still in force 

§ 0. '' AVI Lh tl le o sceptic m ut some dist urbnncea in Ma »su ch u.sc tt s, 
affairs had been going on pretty quietly in America. 1 lie totwhUy, 
which was '.'Lily 3A per pound, seemed to 1 e acquired in, when m 
1773 an act was committed which, though far from being so in¬ 
tended. filially estranged the American colonies. Ike Last India 
Company had oofttracteJ a I.rgedebt, bm they bad *1 o an enor¬ 
mous stock of tea in their warehouses, for which they could hud m- 
mIo, Lord North, in order to relieve them by finding ti nnr.rot tor 
thoir stock, now proposed that the tea exported to Amynea, which 
bad a drawback of only 3-5 ths of the duty paid m Eb0u» 1, should 
We a drawback of the whole d tly thus hwm a ^brvtf only to 
S& duty in America, Tins appeared, to bo n boon not only 

to the East India Company, but also to the Am. iam ou.umb to, ns 
't would enable them to purely thdr tea cheaper than they could 
l:v on bo for. the dut y Was impvs 1 •' . Acco rd u igl y the! As t . 1 un i a 
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Company fei s htcd Severn! stops wn'Oi ten, and appointed eomdpu* a 
ia A u „ ,'; c:v f 0 r i(a sale. Cut meantime a circumstance had occurred 
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WSch jtlqbittered the feeling against England. Mr. Th.J__ 
N ^^ttel^yG MnviUe’s private secretary, and under secretary of et^ 
had been engaged in a private conespoudenco wifn 
X <3iTS3MnsoH J governor of Massachusetts, Oliver, the lieutenant- 
governor, and other officers of the crown in that province* Whntely 
having died, these letters ’were purloined, and came into the pos* 
cession of Dr. Franklin ; who, finding that they contained expres¬ 
sions inimical to the liberty of the colonies, sent them to America, 
hut with strict injunctions of secresy, and that they should not he 
permitted to circulate beyond a few of his friend:;. Such a caution, 
as might have been foreseen, turned out quite nugatory ; the letters 
found then way into the House of Assembly of Massachusetts, were 
voted subversive of the constitution, and petitions were drawn up 
for the removal of Hutchinson and Oliver. The whole matter was 
subsequently referredtte the privy council, where Wedderbuni, the 
solicitor-general, attacked Franklin for his breach of confidence in a 
most biting and sarcusiic speech. The privy council decided that 
the petition was founded on false and erroneous allegations and 
lhat it was groundless, vexatious, and scandalous. Two days after 
Franklin was deprived of bis post as deputy p^tmaster-genertl in 
America. 


Meanwhile the arrival of the tea-ships in America— nay, the very 
anticipation or their arrival—'had caused a violent outburst of 
popular reeling. It was given out that they were only the fore- 
runners of further taxation; some said that the ships were laden 
with fetters instead of tea. The consignees were threatened, and 
obliged to fling up their engagements* At Chariest;;, tee tea, were 
allowed to be landed, but not to he sold, and were stowed in cellars, 
where they perished from damp. The Boston people wens further. 
On December 1G, 1773, a body of men disguised as Mohawk 
Indians boarded the tea-ships and scattered their cargoes in tbo 
Titer, to the value, it is computed, of 18,000?- 
By way of punishment, lord North now transferred the Boston 
custom-houses to Salem, another port of Massachusetts, and also 
made some important alterations in tho charter granted to that 
sbife by king William* This last step excited the jealousy and 
alarm of the other states. Even the most moderate men began to 
tremble for their liberties ; and they were encouraged to resistance 
by finding that they were supported by a powerful party in the 
British parliament, which numbered in its ranks Chatham, Burke, 
Chirles Fox, son of lord Holland, and other eminent men- Vir¬ 
ginia, whr ro the popular feeling was directed by Patrick Henry and 
Thomas Jefferson, was one of the fi-&t provinces to give in b 3 
adhesion t,o Massachusetts- TTio conduct of the English puritan** 
in Charles’s reign was t&kon as a model, and a combine Bui was ■■wfr 
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itb the ominous title of the “ Solemn League and 
fommittccs of.correspondence were established, and a 
imoned at Philndetpmf. Delegates from 12 colonies^met 
■plember, and debat d with closed doors. The Assembly drew 
up a Declaration of Rights, claiming all the liberties of Englishmen^ 
and adopted resolutions to suspend all trade between England and 
America till their grievances were redressed. Addresses were pre- 
prepared to the people of meat Britain, the people of Canada, and 
to the king; and after appointing another congress for May 10th, 
1775, the meeting quietly dispersed* 

When the parliament met in January, 1775, lord Chatham de¬ 
nounced the attempts which were making to coerce the Americans 
as pregnant with the most fatal consequences, and foretold their 
utter failure* Hut all Ills warnings were disregarded* Meanwhile a 
militia had been raised in Massachusetts, called minute men , because 
they were to be. ready at a minute’s notice j arms also were provided 
and deposited in an arsenal at Concord, a town about 18 miles from 
Boston. General Gage, commandant at Boston, despatched a few 
hundred light troops; on the night of April 18th, on a secret expedi¬ 
tion to destroy these stores. The secret, however, had oozed out; 
& nd the van, on reaching Lexington, a place abopfc three miles from 
Concord, found About 70 militiamen under arm*, and drawn upon 
the parade* A collision took place, about the manner of which 
Accounts vary; but several Americana were kilted and wounded* 
The troops then proceeded to Concord, spiked three guns, and 
destroyed some stores, Mr an while, however* the whole country 
L ul been roused; the British were surrounded and galled on every 
K! de by an incessant fire, and before they got back to Lcxmgtop 
their retreat had become a perfect rout* Had not general Gage 
despatched some reinforcement- the whole body would have been 
&Q tiihilated* Their loss was 273 killed, wounded, and prisoners, 
^'hile the Americans dirl not lose a third of that number. This 
' V'iory 5 if such it cau be called, excited the ardour of the Americans* 
^ force of 20,(500 men was raised in the New England provinces, 
rlJ, d blockaded general Gage in TV am: whilst a party of Connect!- 
men marched to lake Cl mm plain, and surprised and captured 
orta Ticonderoga and Crotrii Point, 

On tl ] e nppoin t e t 1 d ay the c o n g\\ - s me t ■ t PI i r la del j >1 iV Tii ey 
rvohUrited the export of provisions to any British colony, it e supply 
UODeflsaries to the British army and navy, the negociatkm of bills 
f b-au-n hy British officers, &c. They took measures for providing 
^Pplies of men and money, and they appoint* d, n* comiu.mder-m- 
? colonel George Washkwton, who had distinguished himself 
; u 11 wars with i ] : c 1 - 1 1 -endu 0* dime 21J li t ov< t to take i b u 
^uimand of the army blockading Ronton* The English had then 
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mib forced by divisions under general Burgoync, gene in 1 AY 
§S&^-Jtfotber of Lord Howe, and general H. Clinton, which jj 
arfjSfaola force to about 10,000 men. A considerable body of 
Americans, having l>ecn sent to occupy BMkeris Hill, proceeded by 
misin’ec to Breed’s Ilill, which also forms part of the peninsula on 
which Charleston stands; and as that frontier overlooks Boston, from 
which it is separated only by an ami of the sea about m broad as 
the Thames at London, it became necessary to dislodge them. But 
this was not effected till after three assaults, and with the loss of 
1000 men, while tho Americans did not lose half that number. 
This was called the battle of Bunker's Hill, 


§ 10. A civil war seemed to be new fairly kindled \ yet on July 
8 th the congress signed a petition to the king, expressing their 
loyalty and -their desire of a reconciliation, and sent it over to 
London. This petition they called the “Olive Branch, 1 ' ram 1 they 
determined that it should bo their last appeal. The king however 
declined to answer it, on the ground that ho could not recognise the 
congress, a solf-constiluted body that had taken up amis against 
him; and in his opening speech to parliament in October ho 
expressed his determination to put down the rebellion by force. 
1 Ins occasioned several changes in the ministry, and especially the 
American secretaryship was transferred to lord George Germanic, 
formerly lord Sackville, of Minden notoriety (see p, G14), a man oi 
ability, hut of a violent temper. 

In November lord North obtained a repeal of the nets respecting 
the port of Boston and the Massachusetts charter ; but on the other 
hand, all commerce with the insurgent colonies was strictly forbid' 
den so long as they remained in a state of rebellion, rand the capture 
of American goods and vessels wau authorised. The burning of the 
town of Falmouth, and soon after of Korfolk on the Chesapeak, 
further incensed the Americans. They had this year invaded 
Canada, and laid siege to Quebec, which they blockaded during the 
winter; but in the fol lowing summer they were forced to. evacuate 
the province. 

As Bos bn did not afford a good point for entering the country, 
rand ns they were surrounded bv a superior force, the British evsou- 
ak'd Boston in March, 177b, by ra sort of tacit convention with 
the “ , Select Meu, n that, if their omharkation was not molested, tho 
town should not be injured. They proceeded by sera to Staten Island, 
and Bos ton waft immediately occupied by Washington’s troops. The 
w-covery of this place was regarded as a sort of trit£mpih by the 
Americans. Tho inhabitants of Staten Island were loyally disposed, 
rand admitted the British without resistance. 

About this time tiio question of independence began to be agitated 
m congress, As la usuul in such erases, the views of the Americans 
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Winded yrilh the progress of the rebellion* At first | 
rbutccaplatod a redress of grievances; now, a large ] 

K —rcpKpt.pl to a Reparation anil an independent republic. Thesd 

mfa/ wore kept alive by a host of writers, and especially by 
i'homas Paino* an Englishman settled in America. A commit tee ul 
five was appointed to draw up a Declaration of Independence, which 
was written by Jefferson, corrected by Adams and Franklin, 
and subsequently amended by l he congress. It was signed on July 
4th, 177G, as the act of tlio whole American people, though three 
or four of the colonies did not agree to it; and the United CclouLs 
were declared Free and Independent States. Only a few i ours 
after the proclamation of Independence, lord Howe arrived ofl 
Sandy Hook, furnished with full powers to treat, lie despatched a 
friendly letter to Franklin, to which a hostile answer was returned, 
lie then scut a flag of truce and a letter to Washington, who had 
gone with his army to Brooklyn in Long Island; but as the letter 
W;i£ addressed to CL Washington, Esrp, instead of General Wash¬ 
ington, he refused to receive it. 

The British government had collected a body of about 13,0^0 
German troops, for which they paid enormous subsidies to the land¬ 
grave of Hesse, the duke of Brunswick, and other petty German 
sovereigns. Having received reinforcements of these men, general 
Howe scut over in August a detachment of S00O to Long Island, 
and compelled the Americans to evacuate it. In this affair the 
American general Sullivan had been captured, through whom lord 
1 We induced congress to send three members to Statin Island, to 
disci lss an accommodation in the character of private gentlemen. 
The Congress deputed three members known to he most inimical 1o 
*’ ■ British connection : namely, Dr. Franklin, John Adams, and 
Edward Untied j or South Carolina; and as these ^ntlenua at 
once declared that the colonies could enter into no p ace except as 
^dependent £ tales, the conference was of course abortive. 

In September general Howe <: ■—ed the water and attacked Kc w 
^ 0l 'k, which was abandoned on his approach. A -peat p rtion of 
inhabitants were loyally disposed. During the autumn the 
'Americans gradually retired ljefore the British, till they had cn ■ -1 *.L 
1 ‘0 Delaware into Pennsylvania. Ilowe had U n very remiss in 
following up the advantages which he gained, and he now ordered 
ts J‘ c ^ Cornwallis, who was conducting the pursuit, not to attempt to 
ha low the enemy over the Delaware, but to'*disperse hia troops in 
J Vj 5 " ’’-quarters through the Jersey*. Washington, on the other 
tatl d, roc roast'd that ris t v, and by some skilful manoeuvres rcco,. 
Uf’arly too whole of the Jersey c These fucc^l j produced a sreul 
n «^val effect on tka America nv, and the congress which met at KJti- 
3r > u aj inferred extraordinary powers upon Washiugtoi . 

2 s 3 
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jfLfi American cause was very papular in France, ,j iS 
jtbn& country, l^anklin and Silas Deane had been scut \ 
i Paris, to solicit the support of the French ; ami though 
were not yet prepared to declare openly in favour of the 
Americana, they gave them secret assistance. Many French officers 
proceed d to America to offer their services, among whom the most 
distinguished by rank and fortune was the young' marquis do la 
Fayette, who was not yet 20 years of age. The Americans gave him 
the lank of major-general, and he undertook to serve without emo¬ 
lument, In England, Chatham again appeared, m the House of 
Lords this summer, and made an eloquent appeal for conciliating 
America, but without success. The exertions of Chatham in this 
’ause were noble, enlightened, and patriotic; but there was a class 
of turbulent demagogies, to whom it served as an occasion to excite 
sedition and disturbance* Tha Rev. Mr. Horne, batter known by 
his subsequent name of Home Tooke, was k convicted before lord 
Mansfield of a libel, for having, in advertising for subscriptions for 
the relief of the Americans, stigmatised the affairs at Lexington and 
Concord as inhuman murders; and he was sentenced to 12 mouths 1 
Imprisonment. 

Jn 1777 Howe abandoned the design of reaching Philadelphia 
through the Jerseys; and withdrawing lhs troops, embarked them 
at Flew York with the mention of proceeding by water. Finding 
the kinks of the Delaware well fortified, he proceeded up the 
Ohesapeak and landed his men at the head of Elk, Midway 
bet- ca that place and Philadelphia runs the stream called the 
Brandywine, where the Americans occupied a wlrong position, But 
they were defeated and completely routed (Sept. l!th), and the 


British vanguard took possession of Philadelphia without resistance. 
In an attempt to recover it the American* were repulsed at German 
Town. These successes were more than coimterhaknoed by reverses 
iu the nor'la General Burgqyne, who had more talent for writing 
plays than commanding armies, was directed to operate on the Hud¬ 
son in order to prevent any further attempts ou Canada. Two ad¬ 
vanced division*, consisting chiefly of Germans, which he had thrown 
across the Hudson, were defeated at Bennington by general Btarkei 
i it. after collecting provisions Lurgoyne again crossed that river and 
advanced beyond Saratoga. He defeated tho Americans at Behrou* 
Heights (Sejpt* 1.9), but gained no advantage by the victory: aud he 
was himself defeated shortly afterwards, near the Kama spot, by 
Arnold. Burgoyno was now obliged to* retreat to Saratoga, where 
he found him? Of almost surround-.d by die enemy; end m hia pre-- 
visions were nearly exhausted, while at the Fame time no uevs 
arrived from sir IL GHoteu, by whom lie bad expected to be join- : 'h 
I ie found h 3 n j f ;. «] f compelled to cn ter in to a ce : ■ veu tioi i wi tl \ g e|11 ‘' 1 
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iywlridli he agreed to lay down Mb arms (Oct, ll 
men had been ieduced to 3500, whilst Oates had upw^m _ 
fit for duty. Thu capitulation of Saratoga was the turning* 
the American war. It was not faith lully observed by the 
Americans, who, because the English soldiers bad retained their 
cartouclie-boset, which they pretended came under the description 
of 11 arms,*’ detained them several years at Boston as prisoners. 

The news of Burgoyne’s disaster raised a patriotic spirit in Eng¬ 
land. Yoluutary subscriptions were opened, and a sum was raised 
sufficient to maintain 15,000 soldiers without the aid of government. 
In France the news had a decisive effect. It was officially announced 
to the American envoys that Louis XVI. Was prepared to acknowledge 
the independence of America; and two treaties of commerce- and 
alliance with that country were signed at Paris, February •>, 1778. 

Now, when it was toe tale, lord North attempted measures of con¬ 
ciliation. He formally renounced the right of the British parliament 
to tax America; ho appointed five commissioners with the most 
ample powers, who were instructed to raise no difficulties respecting 
the rank or legal position of those who might be appointed to treat 
AvitU them ; and it seemed to bo intimated that any terms short of 
independence would bo conceded. The bills were received by parlia¬ 
ment with astonishment and dejection ; but no opposition was made, 
they received the royal assent Si arch 11, 1778. Two days after 
the marquis do NoMIles, the French amb i>’sador s delivered a not-, 
couched in ironical and insulting terms, announcing the treaties com 
eluded between Franco and the United States. And now, in the 
hour of danger, lord North deserted his post. t hi the very next day 
he tendered Ins resignation to the king, and advised him to send for 
k'-'i’d Chatham; but the kitig’s mind was embittered against that 
statesman by the invectives wMcdi he con tin u 1 to utter, often 
groundless, it must be confessed, as when lie inveighed against Bute’s 
influence, which had long ceased to exist. The king expressed 
hisdetermination not to accept the services of 11 that perfidious man/* 
except in a subordinate post, which it was well known Chatham 
Wunid not accept. 

•: 12. But the days of that gnsafc statesman wen drawing hj a close. 
*• ,£! April 7, although so ext vein* fy ill that tie was obliged to b sup-. 
Parted, nay almost carried, into the House by his second eon William 
ar, d hm son-in-law lord Mabun, Chatham went down to oppose a 
nmtion of thy duke of IMchmond’s for mi address to the king re- 
commending peace at any price, even the recognising of American 
lu dependramo i for ^agh Chatham had always k n Ik Warm 
;i d vi.-.* a to 0 f conciliation, lie regarded such a step with the utmost 
m ^ Jg m crabermeut of the empire, and especially 
hitler present circumstances, when it would seem to be taken at 
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MjdiLipJipn of France, lie made a speech against the me) 
dclffihough traces of faltering were sometimes visible, alljjjnj 
^lora^^^wing eloquence seemed to be revised as for some grand 
od'%st occasion. He was answered by the duke of Hichmond, 
and, stung by some of his remarks, Chatham rose to reply; but his 
strength had been over-tasked—he 6+aggered and fell back in con¬ 
vulsions. The Jeers crowded round him with marks of the deepest 
eym,} achy- He was carried to a neighbouring house, where, with 
the aid of a physician, he in some degree rallied; thence he was 
conveyed to Ids house at Hayes, where, after lingering a few weeks, 
he expired on May 11, in the 70th year of his age, A public funeral 
was voted, with a monument in Westminster abbey, an annuity 
of 4000Z* attached for ever to the earldom of Chatham, and a sum 
of 20,000?, to diacharge iris debts. 

The king now prevailed upon lord North to continue in office ; 
and the ministry was strengthened in the House of Lords by con¬ 
ferring the great seal upon Thurlow. 

§ 13. The Americans had boon encouraged by the French alliance, 
and by the retreat of sir JJ. Clinton from Philadelphia to New York; 
and congress refused to hold any conference with lord North’s com¬ 
missioners unless the British fleets and armies were first withdrawn 
from America, or at all events the independence of the United States 
acknowledged—conditions which were of course inadmissible, and all 
communications were consequently broken off. In July a French 
fleet of 12 ship:; of the line and G frigates, under count d’E&tfiin 
appeared off the coast of America. Sir 11/ Clinton reduced this 
summer the whole province of Georgia, the inhabitants of which 
were for the most part loyally inclined. By orders from home, 5000 
of his troops bad been deiadied, and effected the conquest of St. 
Lucia, St, Pierre, and Miquelon ; but on the other hand the French 


took Dommica, 

Several actions were fought hi the Channel, where admiral Kepptff 
commanded the English fleet. In July a general engagement took 
place off Ushant. The French fleet, under d'Orvillicrs, was much 
superior i n force; but the action was indecisive, and the respective 
fleets retired to Brest and Plymouth, Keppel bad signalled sir Hugh 
kalliser, bis second in command, to bear up with his squadron and 
iv ; v, the combat: but Pal I i sot's ship being much crippled, ha was 
unable to comply. Both admirals were in parliament, nnd ^lirical 
adversaries; and they now began to criminate each other* Ktppel 
v.v.ij brought to \ court-martial on some charges made ngainst him 
by Pallir: t, and after a trial of 32 days waa honourably acquitted. 
As be waq the popular favourite, all London was illuminated ori 
Ids acquittal, whilst Pal User w:i burnt in. effigy. The latter, having 
demanded tv court-martial on himself* - as also acquitted. 





-1780, W UD GEORGE GOBDOFS KfOTS. 

jLTm thV}iWt summer (1779) Spain joined France in the war | 
i /and manifestoes were published, both at Paris and A 
long statements of alleged grievances. In answer 
'^Mtr< Gjbbon the historian drew up a Mffmoirc. Jiistijicalrf, or 
justifying memorial, which, though. not exactly official, v, as circu¬ 
lated m the different courts of Europe as a state paper* The com¬ 
bined Spanish and French fleets amounted to Gd sail of the line, 
besides frigates and other smaller vessels. The French began 
threaten an invasion, and 50,000 mm were spread along the coast of 
France, from Havre to St. Malo. The threat, as usual, created con¬ 
siderable alarm in England, winch was perhaps all that was con¬ 
templated* Sir Charles Hardy, who now commanded the English 
fleet, had only 3S ships, and was therefore obliged to remain on 
the defensive t but dissensions broke out between the enemy's 
admirals about tho mode of conducting the war, and, the Spanish 
commander having retired into port, it became necessary for the 
French admiral to follow' his example. It was at this time that Paul 
Jones, a Scotchman by birth, but holding a commission in the Ame¬ 
rican service, appeared off the eastern coast of Scotland, with three 
small ships of war and one armed brigantine. He attached our Baltic 
fleet, captured tho Scrapis and the Scarborough that were convoying 
it, and carried bis prizes to Holland. He then appeared in the Firth 
of Forth, ,vnd filled Edinburgh with ahnin and humiliation, till & 
steady west wind blew him out of the Firth. 

The war was now raging in various quarters of ihe globe. The 
Spaniards formed the siege of Gibraltar ; th French made an attempt 
upon Jersey, fa de Senegal in Africa, but lost Goroe. In "he Vest 
Indies, d'Estaing, in the absence of admiral Byron, reduced St. 
Vincent and Grenada; but an attempt which he made, m conjunc¬ 
tion with r nic American b i-forces, on Savannah* the capital ol 
Georgia, was repulsed. [\ 

§ 11. The year 1780 b memorable for the no-popery riots excited 
by lord George Gordon* To explain their origin it will • e nec sary 
to go back a year or two. In 1778 sir George Savillo had procured 
the re|H'al of a very severe act against the Homan catholic?, push'd in 
1700 in consequence of the munber of priests that came over to Eng¬ 
land after the peace of By" wick. By this law priests or Jesuits ex, - 
ci.siu^ their functions, or teaching, were liable to imprisonment lor 
life; and all catholics who within" 6 months after -;aininy Use svv 
of 18 refused to take tho oaths of afbJimce and supremacy, rout to 
^bacribe the declarations against tranc'd ahuitia.ion and 
°f saints, were declared Locaj ail k ofy tirokasmg, m Voting, or holding 
landed property The very severity of this law had roudvn-d i; in¬ 
operative, yet itr repeal excited umeng tiic more bigoted protestants, 
^l^claUy iu Scotland, m:d among the English populace, a filing d 
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jtlfiolent animosity against the Kournn catholics. Proi 
dh^5 were formed both in Kngland and Scotland ; and 
^Jfcrdon, a younger son of the duke of Gordon, a young 
U1 Lt tfTrbulout temper* fond of notoriety, but without either ability 
or prs ndplc, had put himself at the head of the movement. Ho made 
many sill v and violent speeches in the House o: Commons, and even 
went :-:-j far as to insinuate that the king himself was at heart a 
Itoman catholic. On Juno 2 he assembled a vast mob in St. 
George 1 .s Fields, to accompany htnv to the House with a petition 
against the recent changes in the penal laws, Many of the members 
of botli Houses were insulted and ill treated ; the mob broke into the 
lobby of the House of Commons, and, knocking violently at the 
ii h)v, shouted out “Nopopery 1" while lord George appeared now 
and then at the top of the galleiy stairs to encourage and indie 
them. There as then no organised police; but lord North, who 
displayed iho utmost courage and firmness, privately sent for a de- 
tueh men t o F tho guards. Colon el Marray, a ki nsman of lord G eorge's, 
drew his sword and threatened to run him through the body if a 
single man of the mob entered the house. Tho guards arrived and 
cleared the lobby. X/^rd Gordon’s proposal Lr immediate delibera- 
i ion was rejected by an immense majority ; and the rioters dispersed, 
but not before they had burnt the chapels of the Sardinian and 
bavarian legations. On the following day (Saturday) the mob was 
tolerably quiet, but ou Sunday the blue cockades reassembled in 
great numbers, and burnt two or three catholic chapels. On Monday 
more chapels were burnt, as well as the bouse of sir G. Savilie in 
Leicester Fields. On Tuesday, lord George having appeared in the 
jjpuse with a blue cockade, Colonel Herbert desired him to remove 
it, or threatened to do so himself, upon which he submitted rather 
tamely. For two or three days the mob were in possession of London- 
Fidffier spirits had now appeared —men who thirsted for plunder 
and revelation* On Tuesday evening Newgate was broken open, 
the prijsoners to the number of 300 released, and the building*, lately 
rebuilt at a cost of 140,OOOL, reduced to a heap of smouldering mins- 
ClerkenwoU was also entered, and tho houses of three or four inagis- 
vr re destroyed. Towards midnight the mob proceeded to the 
tv iddnnce of lord Mansfield in Bloomsbury*quare, destroyed all lus 
fm-jiimre, and his valuable library, containing letters which he had 
been eoj lerting nearly fiO y^ars, with a view to. F rite I lie history of hv* 
limes. I/>rd and lady Maos field had barely timu to escape by tbe 
back door. On the 7th tho riot was at its height All the sM* 
were shut, the mob were uncontrolled me ters, and most of too 
pris.iMs were forced and llnir inmates released. Ik* madstra 
seemed paralysed; and Keimott, the lord n ayor, displayed & 
dereliction /duty. for which he was afterwards 1 aitd L ' ,m ' 




THE “ ARMED K MUTUAL ITY7* 

1 U 0 alderman Wilkes, on the contrary, was active 1 
L tumult* The king himself showed the greatest 
occasion. Having assembled a council, he cauA 
j lbtfation to be issued warning the people to keep within doors, 
and intimating that the military had instructions to act without 
ti pjftj for orders from the civil magistrates* That night London 
boro the aspect of a place taken by storm . In various quarters parser 
of soldiers were firing upon the mob, and the fire was sometimes re¬ 
turned i people, were seen removing their goods in haste and alarm 
from the numerous houses which had been set on fire ; and the streets 
resounded with the groans and yells of the wounded and the drunken* 
Nearly 500 persons’were killed or wounded* But the riot was at an 
end : next day Tendon was tranquil Lord George Gordon was appro- 
bended on the and committed to the Tower on a charge of high 
treason; and shortly afterwards GO or TO of the notere-werc con- 
victed, of whom 21 We executed. On this occasion Wedderbum, 
the solicitor-general was inode chief justice of the common pleas, 
with the title of lord Loughborough, his predecessor Do Grey having 


„ resigned in alarm. 

§ 15, Admiral sir G. Rodney gained a signal victory this year 
(Jan. IG) over the Spanish fleet off Gape SL Vincent* Eight Spanish 
Ships were taken or destroyed, and only four of their fleet reaped 
into Cadiz, He had previously captured ft rich Spanish convoy in 
the Bay of Biscay. But the Spaniards amply avang d their h ^es 
V intercepting, off tire Azores, our East and West India fleets, which 
bud been sent to sea with ft convoy of only two men-of-wnr, Ihvse 
"scape*}* but nearly GO sail of merchantmen, freighted with valuable 
cargoes, were carried into Cadi?;. Besides her declared enemies, Eng¬ 
land had now to contend with the neutral powers, who, ui fl< ^ '"/ f 1 
°f their flags, supplied our enemies with warlike stores. Our first 
quarrel on this account was with the Duich : and in bVbru.uy the 
empvL^ Catherine of Russia issued a declaration to the belhgo:ent 
c °Urt;^ i n ;viiich it was insisted that free ships mak 1 free gooiL , that 
nr> goods are contr^imd, except those declared such by irv ^p 
!m d that blockade to be acknowledged must he effective. This 
declaration became '-To basis of the “armed neutrality subse- 
qvn^tly established between Russia, Sweden, and Denmark, to winch 
jWlaud and Prussia, and eventually Spain and France, also needed. 
h « object w:is to support the claims of neutrals, ifneoe^ry, by mrce 
tlf arms. Thus all the most powerful nations ot Lunv c coined 
^Jed agtfnst England, if not actively, at all eveiiL in a sort ot 
and indirect hostility; and before the end of the year ' 
,),3t oh were added to the number of her active enemies. On boar. . 
* 31 American patiffi that had been captured there was font id am n: 
Lll ° papers of Mr. Laurens, an envoy io Holland, the plan of an nil- 
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veen Holland and America, dated as far back as 
lemon stranees and negociations ensued; and on 
ij war was declared against the D itch, 
regard to this year’s campaign in America, sir II. Clinton, 
rather long siege, succeeded in taking Charleston, All the 
American naval force at that place was destroyed or seized by ad¬ 
miral Arbulbnot, and 400 guns and a great quantity of stores were 
captured. On the news that a French licet, with a considerable 
number of troops on board, had sailed for New England, Clinton 
rc-embarkcd for New York with a portion of his force, leaving lord 
Cornwallis, with about 4000 men, to hold Charleston and South 
Carolina ; and, if possible, lo annex North Carolina. General Gatos 
was now approaching with a considerable army5 and on August 10 
an engagement ensued rut Can, A n, in which flic Americans were com¬ 
pletely routed and dispersed, with the loss of all their baggage. The 
French expedition against New England appeared off Rhode Island 
in July ; but admiral Arbuthnot, having been n-inforced by admiral 
Graves, blockaded the French in Newport harbour the remainder of 
the year. Sir II. Clinton had notv arrived at a just appreciation of 
the war. lie perceived that his force was not strong enough, by 
some thousands, effectually to reduce the revolted provinces; and he 
wrote home to that effect, at the same time tendering his resignation 
of the command. 

The cam [ aign In America ceased in the next year (1781), though the 
war was not absolutely terminated. The last action, at Eutau Springs, 
about CO in iles from Charles ton, fought on September 8, was one of 
the sharpest of the whole war. The American artillery was taken 
and ratal:'-“I: several times, and several hundreds were slain. The 
English, who were commanded by colonel Stewart, remained masters 
of the field; yet in spite of their apparent victory they were obliged 
to retreat to Charleston Neck, and the Americans recovered the 
greater part of South Carolina and Georgia, 

At tins juncture the count do Gnu * arrived from the West Indies 
with 28 sad of the line and about 4000 troops. Fir Samuel Hood 


had followed him with only 14 ships j but being reinforced by admiral 
Graves with 5 ships, the French were brought to an action off the 
coast of Virginia* September 5, it proved indecisive, and loth 
then retired—the English to New Yo the French to th - 
Chesapeak. 

Meanwhile lord C rawallis, with a force of TOGO men, had token 
up a position fit York Town, an ill-H-rUihid place, m which he was 
coon surrounded by an am v of 18,000 i n with 50 or 00 pie- = oj 
artillei v and commanded by Washington, La layette, and St. Simon. 
The bombardment commenced on October 9 ; by the 1 iih two re¬ 
doubts had been carried, and the town more cloudy invested. As all 
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yC&pc was impossible, Coi^^alli? was now obliged ^ 
id obtained certain honours of war. AY ith this enpitu 



iwi^rican war, which had been conducted without any adciprfTtd 

^_op vigour, may be said to have ceased : at alt events there were 

no military operations afterwards. 

§ 16 In other quarters the British were more successful. Among 
tho feats of arms this year was the relief of Gibraltar by admiral 
Darby, In the Channel the immense superiority of the combined 
fleet 49 sail of the line to 21, compelled admiral Dar% to retire into 
Torbay, and remain on the defensive. Here the enemy dared not to 
attack him, and in September they were dispersed by some boisterous 
Weather. About tho same time admiral Hyde Parker, convoying a 
fleet from tho Baltic, fell in with a Dutch fleet and convoy oil the 
Dogger Bank : but though tho Dutch admiral, V>< uthnoim, was beaten, 
mid bore away for the Texet, Parker was in no condition to pursue. 
Tn the West Indies admiral Rodney captured the Dutch Island of St. 
Khs tali a, with an immense amount of property and ships. I lie 
Dutch shipping lying at Demerara and Essop.ubo was also cap- 
hired, by ICnglirih privateers, and these settlements were suri'iidcrcd 
to the governor of Barbados. On the other hand, the French took 


Tobago. „ , . 

Tn the next session of parliament tho ministers mtnu ted their in¬ 
tention of con lining their attempts to tho rctairung of certain ports 
and harbours in America. The tidings of froth disasters added to 
the depression of the nation. Before the close of the year the marquis 
de Bom lie had retaken the island o ; St. Eustathn Shortly after¬ 
wards wo lost Derm vara and Ess' quibo, together with St> Kitts, 
Nevis, and Montserrat: so that of all the Lee ward Islands England 
retained only Barbados and Antigua. A little previously an jiI tempt 
which wc made iqxsn the Dutch set tlenient at the Ciqie of Got* Hope 
bad been frustrated. All these misfortune were crowned by Abe 
surrender of Minorca (I* . 5, 1782), after an heroic defence, and 
when, chlcily from the ravu^s of dlracc, only a! <nfc TOO men were 
Icfl fit for duty. . 

On February 27,1782, General Conway carried l resolution m t jo 
House of Commons against any further attempt to t vhico tho in- 
colonics; and subsequently an addo s* to in lorn toe *ovc- 
J oigu that those who should advise tho prosecution of the vwr would 
be regarded by the House enemies of their king ami country, 
Hn March In, the ministry 3 wing escaped .. o ornon-confidence. 
Imposed hy sir John Ron: , only by a majr; ;• of 9, l .4 Worth 
^snounced his resignation. His -A:.! migration had lasted 12 yearn, 
hi. j l^en characterised by harsh and rigorous measures, though 
h ° bbieeir was eminently emtle mid good-tempered, The marquess 
of Rockingham now became again prime mtir&tev r with 1 >.d J<, hn 
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' iuj chancellor of the exchequer, admiral viscount I 
of tlie admiralty, the duke of Richmond master' 
f the earl of Shelburne and Mr. Fox secretaries of static 
Conway commander-m-chich The iory cbaucellor, lord 
Thuriow, retained the seals. Burke was not admitted into the 
cabinet, but was made paymaster of the forces; and a small ap¬ 
pointment was given to his son. J 

In the preceding year two young men of distinguished ability had 
entered on lIic career of public life : Bichard Brinsley Sheridan, and 
William Pitt, the second eon of lord Chatham. Sheridan's maiden 
speech was a. failure; but he was not discouraged, and soon retrieved 
his reputation* Pitt’s first address, on the contrary, seemed to bo 
that of a practised orator ; and was received with applause and warm 
congratulations, even by Fox and the opposition. Sheridan accepted 
the place of under-secretary of state in the new ministry; and a 
choice of $omo of the smaller posts was offered to Pitt, but, though 
only 23 years of age, he had already declared in the House of Com¬ 
mons that lie would not accept any subordinate situation. 

The ministry were embarrassed at the very outset by the state of 
Ireland, where great discontent prevailed on account of some alleged 
commercial grievances. The catholic question had not yet arisen, 
but ihe question of the independence of the Irish parliament was 
agitated with great warmth. The eloquent Henry Grattan, the 
leader of the opposition, was a protestant, On April 16 he carried 
an address to the crown declaratory of the legislative Independence of 
the Irish Houses, Such an independence was clearly an anomaly 
which might lead to the greatest practical inconvenience: os, for 
instance, if the Irish parliament should vote for peace with a foreign 
country against which England If ad declared war. The English 
ministers could not but perceive this glaring evil; but the present 
state of the country rendered a breach with Ireland highly inex¬ 
pedient, and Fox carried a motion (May 17} which, by repeating the 
act G Geo. J., acknowledged the independence of the Irish legis¬ 
lature. The gratitude of lie Irish was unbounded. They immedi¬ 
ate! y passed a vote to raise 20,000 s men, and they prevailed upon 
GraUau to accept of 50,000?, for himself. 

The question of parliamentary reform had now begun to excite 
considerable attention iu England, Lord Chatham had been its 
waim advocate: and Pitt, who took up his father’s views on this 
subject, moved for a committee to inquire into the state of the repre¬ 
sentation, Opinions were divided in the cabinet, but the motion 
was negatived by 20 votes. Some measures of reform were however 
introduced by the ministry, each as a bill to prevent revenue-of^era 
from voting at election* 5 , and another forbidding contractors to sit in 
U o lluu. i r - of C' : mo*' . A groat many useless offices were abolished. 
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LORD SHELBURK3: T S MINISTRY, 

JLlistwas reduced, and the amount of secret-service r 



\bout tins time the disgraces of Kg gland were m some 
ttre retrieved by a brilliant naval victory. On April 12 admiral 
Rodney succeeded in briMing the French flee. under Do Grasse to on 
engagement, which, with a large body of troops on board, bad sailed 
from Martimco to attack Jamaica. Each fleet consisted of upwards 
of 30 ships of the Line, The action lasted nearly 11 hours, and was 
desperately contested, but ended in the decisive victory of the English, 
The Yille do Paris, carrying a dmir al de Grasse s flag, the largest slop 
in the French navy, together with four more first-mb' vessels, was 
taken, and another was sunk. Admiral Hood captured two more that 
were retreating. Owing to the French vessels being crowded with 
troops, they are said to have lost 3000 killed and 6000 wounded, whilst 
the loss on the side of the English did not exceed 900. On board the 
Vide de Paris ’were 36 chests of money to pay the soldiers, and their 
whole train of artillery was on board the other captured ships. The 
remainder of the French fleet were scattered, ami could not contrive 
to re unite. Thus was Jamaica saved. The ministry had just pre¬ 
viously recalled Rodney, with every mark of coolness and disgrace : 
but they now found them*. Ives called upon to reward him with a 
barony and a pension. An Irish barony was bestowed on Hood, 
Negotiations for a peace wore soon after opened at Paris, Dr. 
Franlriflj, the American minister there, refused to treat on any other 
terms than the recognition of the independence of the United States, 
to which also he at first added a demand fot the cession of Canada. 
In the midst of these negociations lord Rockingham died (July 1). 
The king now sent for the earl of Shelburne, who accepted the office 
of first lord of the tre t ary, ujion which a large part of the mmistry, 
including Fox, lord John Cavendish, the duke of V utknd* Burke, 
and Sheridan, resigned. Under lord Shelburne, Fa became chan¬ 
cellor of the ©^chequer ; Thomas Townsheud and lord Grantham 


secretaries of state. 

The combined French and Spanish fleets again swept the Channel 
this summer, yet lord Howe, with a far infers , force, contrived to 
screen from them the East and West India merclumfnv n couveycrl 
by Or P, Parker. After Howe’s return to Portsmouth the L vnl 
George^ of 10B guns, reckoned the first ship in British navy, 
having been laid slightly on her side in order to stop a leak, was 
tttpfflBod at Snithcad by a squall; and all her p- ... be ing open, im¬ 
mediately s:ik, Whan a great piit of tin c-w, .aid tt.mv women and 
children who bad com© on board, as welt us admiral Kemp€flHl!b|clt, 
who was writing hi Ids cabin, wenft drowned, Ivnlncy s prizes also, 
including the Vilis do Paris, unfortunately foundered m their way 
from the West Indies. 
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Lember lord Howe sailed with 34 ships of the line to 1 
tvhich had now endured a memorable siege of more 
It wns defended by general Elliot, with a garnsd^ 
iri^n 5000 men. They had been relieved on different occasions 
bv admirals Eqdncy and Darby, but they were at times reduced to 
such distress : 1 S to feed off vegetables and even weeds* In the spring 
of 1751 the bombardment wa| terrible. It is computed that tiie 
enemy fired 55,000 balls and 20,000 shells front the middle of April 
till the end of May, yet the casemates afforded so effectual a pro¬ 
tection that only 70 men were killed. The bombardment was relaxed 
during the summer, but renewed again in the autumn. On the night 
of Novi mber 26 Elliot made a sortie with 2000 inen . The Span iarda 
were taken by surprise, and fled on all sides ; their works were de¬ 
stroyed, their guns spiked, their ammunition blown up* It was long 
\ ,j r ore the bond lxdment was renewed, and then not with the previous 
vigour. Early in 1762 the Spaniards were encouraged by lhe arrival 
of Bo CrilloTg the victor of Minorca, who assunn l the chief com- 
3 M an 1 1 The total French and Spanish force now collected before 

(jibritar amounted to 33,000 men, with 170 pieces of heavy artillery* 
The English had likewise been reinforced, and had a garrison of 7000 
men, with SO guns of large calibre. The siege now attracted the eyes 
pf a/l Europe* The com to d 1 Artois and duke of Bourbon come from 
p ar is to share the expected, glory of its termination* Charles of Spain 
was accustomed to ask every morning on wakmg, “Js it taken? 11 
mid to the invariable u No, 11 invariably replied, t4 It will bo soon," 
Do Crillon, deeming the land-side impregnable, caused some immense 
floating batteries to be constructed, mounted with 142 guns; and on 
l\ ie morning of September 13 a fire was opened on the English works 
nt adislwtcn of about 000 yards, the batteries on the land-side playing 
it the same time. All day the terrible bombardment continued, but 
Awards evening the effect of the red-hot shot, from the English 
batter! s b -an to tell. Before midnight one of the largest floating 
batteries, aT well as the Spanish flag-ship Pastern, was m flames. 
Tho li dr served to direct the aim of the besieged, and at last every 
one c/the battering-drips was on fire. The enemy lost 1000 men 
, m this occasion. Poo* after lord Howe entered the bay, and the 
combined fleet did not venture to attack him. The .jat-ge was con- 
tinned till the pace in 1783, but only nominally. General Elliot, 
mi Ids return to England in 1787, was raised to the peerage aa lord 

Heathfield + of Gibraltar, jr . 

§ IB.CAs France and Spain seemed desirous ofcantmmng the war, 
lord Shelburne hastened to renew the negations for a flcpamto 
treaty with America; and though the terms of the American alliance 


* The title toe extinct on the doatli of tea *<**nft W IT- tbflobd in 
IS 13* 
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Htf83. PEACE OF VERSAILLES* 

■ 0j which had been earned out in the mo| liberal ! ^ 
i'/coun! ry, strict! v precluded a separate peace, ) e b as 
^Xhiit the continuance of the war for _any object beyond 
-^jstf^mtiou of the independence! of the American States could serve 
Only French or Spanish interests Dr. Franklin, and the other tin ee 
American Gonnnissicncrs in Paris, did not hesitate to respond, to the 
advances of the British government. Articles we signed on No¬ 
vember GO, 1782, the chief of which were the rcoqgmtion of the mile- 
M&mo of the United States, an advantageous arrangement rf their 
boundaries, and the concession of the right of fishing on the banks of 
Newfoundland, Great Britain recognised and satisfied the chums of 
the American loyalists to the extent of nearly ton mill ions sterling 
for jpsses of real or personal property, and of 120,000?. per annum 
in life annuities for loss of income in trades or professions— a splendid 
instance of good faith after so expensive a war* In Enghrnd the 
treaty was received with various feelings* It wm; not till dime 
1785, that George 111, had an interview with Mr, Adams, the first 
minister from the United States, which naturally occasioned con¬ 
siderable emotion on both sides* The king received Mr. A duns with 
affability and frankness. He remarked that he wished it to he under¬ 
stood in America, that, though ho had been the last to consent to a 
separation, he would be the first to welcome the friendship oi the 
United States as an independent power .N 

During live Christmas recess the ministers exerted themselves to 
bring to a close the negotiations with 1 ran.ee and Spain. I he lath i 
pouter at first insisted on the restoration of Gibraltar, and lord Shel- 
burn- ii-.-'i*. :i--4- unwilling to cxdn mst PortoBioo,wl41at 

his colleagues required the addition. of TVini lad, But since its 
hint defence the heart of the nation was fixed on that barren rock; 
lord Shelburne perceived that to cede it would bring great unpopu¬ 
larity upon tho ministry, and be informed the Spaniard* that no 
terms would tempt to its surrender. The Spanish court were ni- 
dignnnt; but finding F ■ y were not bad - .* d by 1 rur.ee, tin y sullenly 
Acquiesced, and the preliminaries ot a pcece between die thren 
count res were signed at Versailles, January 20, liod. England 
mtorodlst. Lucia and ceded Tobago to France, receiving in return 
Grenada St. Vincent, Dominica, Kevin, avl Monfserrat. In Africa 
England yielded Her- -1 and Gome, retaining Fort James ami the 
river Gambia. In Indlthe French recovered L hander! a ;ore, Pondi¬ 
cherry, Mahe, and the Corner of Swat. French pride was grati¬ 
fied by the abrogation of the articles in the treaty of Uivcm rak ivo 
to the (temnlitioD Of Dunkirk—a place which no outlay whatsoever 
*mM have rendered Capable of receiving ships of the hue. 

To &£*& v . i Minorca and both the Florida*, whiS 
Charles guaranteed to England the right cutting logwood witkn 
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to bo hereafter determined, and agreed 
and the Bahamas, The latter however were 
suspension of hostilities, Some months after n treaty 
concluded with the Dutch on the basis of mutual resti¬ 
tution. 


CHRONOLOGY OF REMARKABLE EVENTS. 


1700. Accession of George TEL 

! 7 01 < The JfamUy f'.mptiH between 
Francdfj Spain, and Kapler. 

,, Rc-igoatton of Fitt. 

1702* Lord Bute prime minister. 

Jt War with Spain. 

17C3. Peace of Paris. End of the Seven 
Years 1 War. 

„ Resignation of Bute. George 
Grenville prime minister. 
v Arrest of Wilkes on a " general 
warrant * ,J 

17Cj. Grenville^ American Stamp Act* 
n Resignation of Grenville. Mar¬ 
quess of Rockingham prune 
minister. 

17GG. Repeal of Urn American Stamp 
Act, 

n Resignation of Rockingham. 

}f Pitt created earl Chatham. His 
second minMry* Duka of 
Grafton at the head of the 
treasury 1 . 

17(17. An act to levy a tax: on tea and 
other articles in America* 

‘7(36* IU igtuttloh of Chatham. 
tJ Duke of Grafton continues at the 
treasury. 

1?G0. Repeal of the taxes imposed upon 
America in 17(77, with the ex¬ 
ception of the duty upon tea* 

177(J. Resignation of the Jake of Grafton. 
,, Lord North prime minister. 

177'!. Popular ou t ' . cat at Boston. 


A.D. 

1775* Commencement of the American 
\y*r of In depemlcn ce. Rattles 
of Lexington and Bunker's 

urn. 

1776. Amcricaa declaration of iadepend- 

cnce. 

1777. CapUu httaon of Saratoga* 

Alliance between, America, and 

France* 

fi W*ar with France* 
tt Heath of lord Chatham. 

1770. War with Spain. 

1780. Lord George Gordon 1 h yU. b* 

Rodney^ victory at Cape St* Yin* 
Cent. 

1761. Capitulation of lord Cui iivallLs 

and end of the Amcrkan war. 

1762, Resignation of lord North, Mar¬ 

quess. of Rockingham prime 
minister a second time* 

,, Irish paxliamB&t declared inde- 
pomleTtt* 

„ Rodney^ victory over Do Grosso 
In the West Indie*, 

JT Death of the morunesfl of llocU 
Ingham, 

SJ Lard Shelburne prime minister, 
and litt cbanccUiir of the ex¬ 
chequer. 

,, Gibraltar relieved by lord Howe 
after el siege of tint 1 * year*. 
fl Recognition of‘the hilcpendeiKO 
of the United State** 

17BS. Pftaoe of Ycmillea, 








Medal In fuamncmprailDij of Lord Jiowe u vtctoiy over the French Fleet, June i r nuu 


Obv.; cAJit howk Ajpicb 01 TiiA wi:rrr a; os Bust to right- Below* mvoi*. a ,- 
'■ ""flu. p t Rev.: rkvvcH ruxi i>i(ti*ATi- L n uvv mousT vij sail or tiik uise 
CArrcnso i juke MDtcx^cv Nepume, dr-ovri by two sea-Lure^ to rfybl. 


CHAPTER XXXII 




3B0B0B HI. CONTINUED, FROM THE PEACE OF VERSA1LI,E& TO TEE 
PEACE OF AMI EES- A.D, ITS3-1802, 

§ l. Coalition ministry. Fox's India Bill. i'dt prime minister, ills India 
Bill, §2. Impeach nii: lit of Warren Hastings, A flairs of India till his 
^ovftrnoivgeneralship. Vote of censure on lord dire. His suicide. § 3. 
Administration of Warren Cast mgr, §1, lln -.‘ttortions Lit Oode, Charges 
Against him, tt«uJt of bis impeachment. | 5. The king' illness. 0 it- 
break of the French He volution. § 6. Pints at Birmingham* Attitude of 
Europe State of feeling in Dughtnd, The French d 'dare war. §■ 7. Cam¬ 
paign in Handers. Insurrection of Toulon, and siege of tint city, § 8, 
Campaign of if W* Holland overrun by the F.ench. § Naval sitocr * 

Foul Howe's victory, § 10, Sedition in England, Fapedition toQu$>cmi, 

Dutch colonies tai.cn, § 1L Alliance between Franco and Spain. Lord 
Malmesbury 's negocintions. Attempted invasion* of England, Bank Rest na¬ 
tion Act. § 12, Baltic of Cope St, Vincent. Dnncarfx Victory, off, Cam- 
perflown, § 13, Mu time it Portsmouth nnd the Nore, Threatened snv.i* 

Sion, § 14. Expedition to Qstoid, The Ficnch in Kv r yj-t Battle of th- 1 
Kile* Its onnsefjuenc' s, £ 15, English and lim^ian expedition to Hollar. 1, 

The Helder taken,. The duke of York capitis! ite*. Siege of ire and d, , 
of Eon^]-i,te from Egypt, § 1G, Disturbance?. Li ' • i:i- . L Irish V ... 

|,I7, Pitt’s opinions on Parliamentary Reform md Catholic Emaiicipatii fi, 
Warlike operation*- The armed neutrality. § 18. lilt r« signs, Uu-f 
AJdiagtou p.'itiidi minister, Eip^iition sgalnst C&pftilisgstL Disjoint: •-•it 
the turned neutrality, § I 3 . Threade d invasion, and attack on Bou¬ 
logne. The French in F vpL Battle of Alexandria, and death of Abu - 
ivomfcy. §20, The F vach expdled ftom Egy^t, J’csee of A linen*. 

§ 1* The war had added upward® of 100 tuilli . .? to t> a national 
'd, and the country way so exhausted Inal it v- ; kl have 5 t ■jiff. 
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3000 men on any foreign expedition. These parti 
jfcd iirc not generally known j and when the condition^ 
tce^^pc communicated to the parliament, they were received 

with a perfect stoim of disapprobation. The cession 
of Chamleraagore and Pondicherry was especially the object of ani¬ 
madversion. The ministers having been twice left in minorities in 
the Commons, lord Shelburne resigned. The state of parties rendered 
it difficult to form a new administration, Mr. Pitt declined the task, 
and for some weeks 'hero was a sort of interregnum* At length a 
coalition ministry was formed. The duke of Portland, a man of 
small abilities, became first lord of the treasury. Tire virtual 
ministers were lord North and Pox, the secretaries of state; yet only 
a little previously Fox bad publicly declared that, if ever he could 
bo persuaded to act with lord North, he should consider himself 
worthy of eternal infamy 1 Their power, however, was not of long 
duration. In November Fox brought in a bill to re form the govern- 
ment of India, which passed the Commons, but was rejected by the 
Lords. The minis tors, having a large majority in the forme* Hopse, 
did net think it necessary to resign $ but the king, who had always 
viewed the coalition with disgust, Font messages to lord North and 
Fox inquiring them to deliver up the avals. Mr, Pitt, as first lord ol 
the treasury and chancellor of the exchequer, now became the head 
of a ministry of which the principal members were lord Thurlow, 
chancellor; earl Gower, president of the council; the duke of Rut¬ 
land, privy seal; lord Cacr mar then and lord Sydney, secretaries of 
state; and lord Howe, first lord of the admiralty. 

Pitt, like his predecessors, wag defeated on a bill which he Intro¬ 
duced to regulate the government of India ; but he resorted to a dis¬ 
solution, and the chorions, which took place in April, 17S4, secured 
a large majority for the ministry. In August he succeeded ra carry¬ 
ing hk bill, the main feature or which was the creation of the Board 
of Control, consisting of six privy councillors nominated by the king, 
whey with the principal secretaries of state and the chancellor of the 
exchequer, were to be commissioners for India, w;lh supremo control 
over the civil and military government and the affairs of ihe com¬ 
pany. Pitt also adopted sumo measures to remod r the disordered 
b tale of the finances, and imposed various new taxes, amounting to_ 
nearly a million per annum. In the following year he brought- in a 
hill fora reform of parliament, which was supported by some ofhia 
opponents, and opposed by soma of his supporter*, but finally lost 
by a major; y of 74. The public at Bud period took liUle interest in 
the subject, and it was not resume 1. 

fhf.rery prince of Wales, tfo kmg'j oldest r- >:\ f had ft i lamed his 
major ly in I ;> when he had a separate establishment argued him, 
v'jrii r.-rtLun house as a residence, which stood in Fall Mall, on thr 




3-1786. IMPEACHMENT OF WARREN HASTINGS. 

occupied Ey the duke of Yorks column. Like rJtj^r| 
idrs-apparent, ho hnd thrown himself into the nmksf^ltl 
'on, from which his friend;; were chiefly selected, as lor, • xdrl^ 
Burke, Sheridan, 'Windham, Erskine, and others. By improving 
residence, by losses at the haming-fable and on the fiirf, ns well 
us hv other expenses incident to his station, and to a youthful prince 
gay and voluptuous habits, he hnd contracted a ho ye amount ol 
dei^t j and such watpja distress that in 178G an execution was put 
mto his hous? for the sum of GOO?, The king, whose regular and 
uuoral habits lid him to view the prince’s coifreo of life with Ugh 
disapprobation, refused to assist him, especially as it 11 as believed 
! hat he had contracted a private raajriaiy, contrary to the Royal 
Marriage Act, with Mrs, Fitzherberfc, a Roman catholic lady of great 
personal charms, correct conduct, and depot mam rs. The prince 
Was obliged to rcduOQ bis establishment, ^11 off all his horses, and 
suspend the works at Carlton house. Atlfin ;th the prince's emhar- 
uassments were forced upon the notice of Air. Pitt by the opposition ; 
imd to avoid a threatened motion upon the subject, the king in¬ 
structed the minister to propose, on. iho midcrstandinp that the 
prince would reform his expenditure, an increase of 10,000k pc r 
annum to Jiis income, together with the sum of 161,0007. for t he dis- 
charge of his debts, and 20,000k fur the works at Garlic?. hou. } e. 

$ 2. In 1756 Burke brought forward his celebrated iniptuchrnvr.t 
<»f Warren Tl isting •. In order to understand this subject it will ho 
• “Gesaary briefly to resume the history of affairs in Ti.Ti \* During 
th^ absence of Clive great disorder had prevailed. Th government 
5ui - fldlrn ildo the hands of Mr. Vanstturt, father of : ad '<oJev s 
v/ln.i vcc. • by no means competent to conduct it. Tie native princes 
0011 M no longer he kept in subjection ; the servants of the company 
W6reainjis:diig great wvabh by bribery end extortion, whilst the eeui- 
b a3i J itself was on the verge of bankruptcy. In 3!ay, 1765, lord 
L'liVv again lauded at Calcutta, haring, after m arduous struggle, 
^tained the appointmont of .ovemor and commander-in-chief in 
BvcgEih There was as yel no central government .: and the three 
b 1 idencicij pf Calcutta. Madras, and Bombay were on a foot in < of 
-'•"■ ■us rivalry. tJlh rst applied Imrt^Lf to remedy V - ubum in 
[uc company's * "vice. Ho made the civil oftioa’s bind fhemsclTe.x 
1,1 writj 1 • t no more ] n ui.is from tho native princes; end 

JlC ordered 2 ■■ military to relinQubi the double batta, or additions! 

| -anted to them by Meor Jaffier after thq l-utile o'' 
hlsay. This order product <1 a mutiny. Nearly 200 and 

tOnotig them sirReK rt Fl« tchc-r, the styond ui commend, conspired 
*** fljrqwup their con. missions m the someday. Clhv immediately 
^i’^inxl to the c sp et Alongbir ; and having a.- scmMcd t o officers, 

* l?ttfp.dC3. v 
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■ to Hi cm the guilt of their conduct, declared his res*md| 
tfppiW the mutiny, and to. supply the place of the mutineers 
ers from Madras, or even by the clerks and cb il servant 
Company. He then cashiered sir R. Fletcher, and caused the 
ringleaders to be a nested and'sent to Calcutta for trial. The rest 
now entreated to be allowed to recall their resignations—a request 
which was in most in stances granted, hpjt only as an act of grace 
and favour, whilst the vacancies were supplied by a judicious pro¬ 
motion of subalterns, Clive also placed the jurisdiction of the 
company on a -- ttisfactory footing j and procured from Shah Alum, 
emperor of Delhi, a deed conferring on them the sole administration 
of the provinces of E;ugal, Opiflsa, and Bahar, Clive returned to 
England in January, 1767, 

In his absence affairs again went wrong. In the Madras presi¬ 
dency Hydcr Ali, founder of the kingdom of Mysore^ the most 
darns g and ekifiiri enemy the English had ever encountered in India, 
finding his advances neglected by the company, joined the Maliplta 
eh a: ft a ins, threatened the capital itself, and extorted an advantageous* 
j>eace. The company’s trade suffered to such an extent that in the 
spring of 1769 India stock fell 60 per cent. In 1770 Bengal was 
afflicted by a famine which is computed to have carried off one-third 
of the inhabitants. The disasters and misrule m India, and the 
declining BtaV of the company’s affairs, at length attracted the atten¬ 
tion of government* and committees of Inquiry wore appointed in 
1772, In the spring of the following year lord North, by the act 
Called the Reg&tbag Act, made several reforms in the constitution 
of the company, both with regard to the court at home and the 
man ligament of affairs in India. The most n markable feature of 
this act was that the governor of Bengal was invested with authority 
over the other presidencies, and with the title of governor-general 
of India, but he was himself subjected to the control of hb council* 
Warren Hastings, wlio had been appointed to the government of 
Bengal in the yivious year, wr; the f t governor-general of India, 

In the same year general (then colonel) Burgoyne, who afterwards 
contributed to the loss of our empire in the West, moved a vote of 
censure on the man who had established our empire in the East. 
Clive’s wealth, and Ins magnificent scat at Claremont, had attract 
envy; and there were circumstances in hii extraordinary career which 
might afford a handle to malignity. q uch especially was his sanc¬ 
tioning the forgery of admiral Watson’s signature in order to deceive 
the traitor Omichund, who I d threatened to reveal the conspiracy 
to dethrone Rurajah Dow)ah, though Clive do-a not appear to have 
derived any private advantage from the act, T-his cud other matters 
were objected to him, whilst all his eminent services seemed to b- 
Forgotten or Qverb oked, Burgoyno carried the first part of Iris rt ^ 




ADMINISTRATION OF WARKEN HASTINGS. 

df&rmLng certain matters of fact thai had been prove 
! second part, censuring him for having abused his 1 ^ 
atived; and, on the motion of Wedderbuni, tt was I 
y added to the resolution 3 card' d, “ that Kobort, lord Clive, 
at the same time render great and meritorious servic e to hi 3 
country” lint the taunts to which be had been subjected had sunk 
deep into his mind ; he was accustomed to complain that ho bad I n 
mmined like a sheep dealer; and Ida- melancholy temperament, 
which even in early youth Lad displayed itself ill an attempt at 
suicide, now further a j. cravatfd by ill health, and perhaps also by a 
lilo of inaction, led him to lay violent hands oil hiniseif (Xov. 1774) 
Ik; fore he had attained his 50th year. v 

§3, Tho administration of Wii.rem Hastings was also a.do and 
beneficial. He reformed and improved the revenues of India; he 
transferred the government of Ben il to the company, leaving only a 
phantom of power at Mwrahedabad.; hr resumed the possesion of 
Allahabad and Corah, and discontinued ilic tribute to Shah Alum- 
Hut his measures for replenishing the company’s treasury wur ■ not 
dwaya marked by scrupulous honour. The vizier of Oude being 
dniiirovLn of subjugating the neighbouring country of Fohilcm 
Uastiugs did not hesitate to lend him some British bayonets fur that 
purpose, in consideration of a payment of 40 lacs of rupees when the 
eoiiquuot should have been accomplished- But the measures of 
Hastings were impeded and disconcerted by Li: oounciL In October 
1^74, general Cbvvermg, colonel Monson, and Air, Philip Frauds 
arrived in Judhi, having Wen appointed ineznlirrs of the governor- 
SeiioraBs council- These men were utterly ignorant of Indian 
yet they 'united together in oppb'dny every me^nre *J 
Hagtiugg/ Francis was their leader, and he and his c0im7kmt\ 
lunned iho m d rity ■ f the council, which conrisi- d, Ivsicb.them, 
only of Hastings himself and Air. Harwell. Thus they w* ro able 
to control all the shu* of the governor, md to wrest from him 
patronage; nay, they even took steps to bring 1dm to trial 
^ a charge of corrupt ion, but fin* tings refused to submii 1 m thdr 
■» ,l rtp.;lietjon, aftcrw: 'da pt'scouted in tho . : me eour. ? ow 

natives who had been inched to accuse lum; a: d in August, 
'75, one of them, the Kajah Nuncoinur, was hanged, Ay (his 
ec;s! Vn 6 tep Hastings recovered the respect the native?*, 0 - v Inch 
J e conduct of the courted had deprived Win, 

Hut the death <f odmtl Honwn, in September, 1776, Hustings 
^ covered his authority in the council, by -.irttieof hk casting vote, 
f '^iipts were made both in India and at home to d sprivo him of the 
indent, but without success ; and when the war with France 
J r ’Ae mt 17; ,; 3 ft wa ,i Mfc, even by his enemies Hd hi 
Cities tKHtld not hi; spared- Tt was under his auspices, m 1 u«ih 
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of sir Hector Munro, that Chanderriasorc, Pondi 
l other French settlements in India, were captured. _ 
^™£tion against the Mahratta chiefs proved not so fortunate. The 
British force, hemmed in at Wargaum, was obliged to capitulate, on 
* condition of restoring all the conquests made from the Mahrattaa 
since 175G All India seemed now Combining against us. Hyder 

Ali availed himself of our entanglement in tho toahrallas to overrun 
tit© Madras presidency; a body uf 3000 of our troops, under colonel 
'BaiUiOj was surprised and cut to pieces. Munro at the bead uf 
£000 more, only saved himself by a precipitate flight; all the open 
country lay at Hyder’s mercy ; and the smoko of the burning vil¬ 
lages n round struck alarm into the capital itself. At this Juncture 
Hastings signally displayed bis genius and presence of mmd . Ho 
immediately abandoned his favourite scheme of the Mahmtta war, 
and, conceding to tho chiefs the main ponds at issue, tendered oilers 
rot only of peace but even of alliance, lie then de-patohed c\ery 
available soldier in Bengal, under the command of sir Eyre Quote 
Uv whose military genius he was ably seconded, to tho rescue of 
Madras. Ocote defeated Hyder Aii in a great battle at Porto Novo, 
Julv 1, 1781, mid again in August at Foliilore, These victories 
1 d to the recovery of the open country, and saved the Carnatic. 
After again defeating Hyder Ali at Amcc, in 1782, Cootc retired 
awhile to Calcutta. In December of that year Hyder died, am 
Coote, anxious to measure swords with hi- son and successes Tipp^n 
iro^ded in 17b3 to the Carnatic. The vessel in which ho anilrd 
ws chased two days and nights by some French men-dAvar* 
Or fo T s anxiety kept him constantly on deck; Ids feeble health 
received a fatal blow, and two days after landm- at Madras M 

§ 4 The exertions for tho relief’ of Madras had exhou ul the 
resources of Bengal; vet the India proprietors at home expect* 
large remittance:^;.' In order to mis : them Hastings had recourse to 
the feudatory mjuK and above all to Obey to ftferfjfe of Ikoar^ 
from whom he • Ported an exorbitant fine of 500,000*. for havjc 
delayed to pay 50,000/. He is said also to have received from tl^ 
r»U two fcc* of rupees for his private use, which he koto to l.a^ 
retained some time, and then to have placed to the credit oi « 
oanmny. But the worst feature in his conduct was his tieatm 
of the Bssnm* '■* Or,te, The government hy large claims ^ 
Asaph ui Dowlfth, nabob vizier of Oudc, to satisfy which H&tfuV 
cor.['riled him to extort large sums from the Bupims, his >, t 
aflc Ui i.dmtpthci, the mother and widow of Sujah Howlab; ah 
Asaph id Dow la 1), after \ rwiondy wringing large ^nusfroni tu* 
liacl ahynod A tr.aty, sanctions! by the council of Bengal, l \ ^ 

he pledged Inm.«tf to make no further demands Upon them. 






CHARGES AGAINST WARREN HASTINGS* 

waver, had been made contrary to the wish of XI^ 
authority in the council was controlled, nssd he now" 

In order lo extort the money from the Begums^" 
their principal minister^ were thrown into prison and 
deprived of all M till they consented to reveal ihc place where the 
treasure of the princesses Was concealed* Tortures and other 
severities were continued through the year 1782, tiU upwards of a 
million sterling had been extorted* 

Hastings concluded a peace with T ippoo in tbe autumn of 1783, 
on the basis of mutual restitution* and then proceeded to Lucknow 
to tranquillise, that district* Towards the close of 1784 he 
announced Ids inf cut ion of retiring ; and when he soiled for England 
in the spring of 17S3, peace prevailed throughout Indhu Mr* 
^t'Phorson, senior member of the council, succeeded to the vacant 
government, till in February, 1786, lord Cornwallis was appointed 
govomor-geuGrab 

Such |vere the chief transactions which gave rise to the impeach¬ 
ment before alluded to of Warren Hastings by Burke, v. ho brought 
forward 22 article,:, comprehending a great variety of charges* The 
first, on tbe subject of the Rohilla war, w as negatived by a ooo idm> 
able majority, and the whole impeachment seemed to be upset, Rut 
on May 13th Fox moved the charge respecting (They to Sing and die 
proceedings at Benares; when Pitt, ufttr a speech which at firs': 
a l : paired quite to exculpate Hastings, concluded by observing that 
he lira] acted in an arbitrary and tyrannical maimer in imposing a 
fine so shamefully exorbitant* This conclusion took the House by 
surprise, and in a division “the impeachment was voted* Noth'ng 
further was done in the matter till Febixiaty 1787, when Sheridan 
moved the dude charge iu a most brilliant speech* This motion 
'VOS also supported by Pitt, and an impeachment voted* Other 
articles were subsequently carried, and Burhe, aocomKoued 1 n 
-•'eat number of members, proceeded to the bar of the House of 
Horda, and impcaclicel Hastings ot high crimes and :: .• nc on .; 

win re u [on he was commit led lo custody, but nd. d on * d. Wo 
R hfdl here anticipate the result of this impeachment* I lie trial did 
Got commeuc-.’ till the spring of 17S$, and laarol hovcti years, when 


ll 


aid mgs was m 


(quitted by a large majority on all ti e 


a larges* 

W hatev er u. r bo th OUgh t of tl i e acts w h iuh he com mi tied n t ho 
of the East India Company, Ida personal dirintehstcdneBii 
*7** proved l>v Iho fact that hn was md,bP-d to ihc u«\-<y of ,v 
^Actors .for tho means of passing ,the remainder of bis days in a 
Gorier bccomio z bis high station, 

I 6, i n ip g# the king was seized with a viobmt illness, which 
i^nuiaatod in symptoms of 1 maty, po tjiafc in Odd r it became 
to subject him to medical treatment f end ho was put 
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care of Dr P Willis, who was both a physician and ! 
n this so elusion of tlic crown Fox insisted on the exfchj 
the prince of Wales to bo appointed regent—a position which 
triumphantly refuted. Not however that he opposed the nomi¬ 
nation of tho prince ; he merely denied that he had any natural or 
legal right without the authority of parliament, Committees were 
appointed in both Houses to search for precedents ; but whilst the 
bill for a regency was in progress the king's convalescence was 
announced, Fehmary 1780. 

An event was now impending which was to shake Europe! to its 
foundations. To ah outward appeatanco bronco was in a most 
prosperous condition. She was at peace with all Europe; she bad 
achieved a triumph over England, her ancient rival, by helping to 
emancipate her rebellious colonies; yet she was herself on the brink 
of a terrible convulsion. To trace the causes, or to detail the events, 
of the French Revolution, comes not within the scope of this book ; 
and we shall here coniine our view to those results which, from the 
vicinity of Tie two countries, and the constant intercourse between 
them, could not fail to produce a great cflk-cfc in England, The 
French had Teen regarded in England us the sla ve s of an absolute 
monarch, and the first efforts of the revolution were looked upon by 
a large number of persons in this country as the first steps towards a 
system of constitutional freedom, The storming of tho Bastilo was 
filmo,* as much applauded in London as in Paris, But the burn¬ 
ings, tho plundering, the murders which ensued, by which the 
politest nation in the world seemed to be degrading itself by ads 
which would disgrace a horde of savages, soon alienated most 
English hearts. The inoculation of the political virus embittered 
parly feeling in England; the names of democrat and aristocrat 
bade fair to supplant those of whig and tory ; and a stronger line of 
tin larciition wvis drawn between pditlc.il sodMons, Wends who 
had long acted together now parted forever; and in particular the 
separation of Burke from Fox and Ida party was conspicuous from 
the genius and t .dnenco ( f the men. The congratulations addressed 
to the Nation ! Assembly of France by a club in London, called tho 
Revolution Society, established to commemorate the Revolution of 
1G88, under the signature of earl Stanhope, their chairman, incited 
Burke to publish his * Be flections on the Revolution in France, and 
on iho proceedings of certain Societies in London f in which, in tho 
in oat eloquent and impreeivc language, ho denounced the proceed- 
(ijg? in Franco, and almost prophetically foretold the future destmjtea 
ot that country. This publication culled forth runny attacks and 
answer?, of which the must remarkable were Thomas Fnine's * Rights 
of Man/ and the * Vintiictce G Ufco ' -f Sir,lames Morin lush. The 
fr.-root : i written in a coarse but forcible style; the latter hi ekgan' 




^9-1792. THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 

shed iaBguAgo extenuates the most atrocious excesse^ 
hat they are the necessary concomitants of alt revel a 
,on sufficiently refuted by our own, and especially by that of 
These three works produced a prodigiov:; effect on public 
opinion in Englfendf and became as it were the m scuats from which 
rnen of different parties drew their weapons of attack cud defence. 
It was not, however, tilt Kay, 1 Till, in a debate concerning Canada, 
that Burke, in a powerful and affecting speech, publicly separated 
from Fox. 

§ 6. The Si j of the Unitarians were the most ardent admirers 
of the French Revolution. Dr. Priestley, a leading member of it, 
proposed to celebrate at Birmingham the anniversary of the capture 
of the Hostile by a dinner, which was prepared on the appointed day 
(July 14, 1791) at an hotel in the town, m spite of the plainest 
symptoms of nn intended riot. The party ol upwards of 80 gentle¬ 
men were reeuv. 1 with liia;-cs by the mob; the window's of the 
hotel were smashed j two meeting-houses were destroyed, rs well 
^3 the dwelling of Dr. Priestley, together with his valuable library 
&ud philosophical instruments, and the manuscripts of works which 
had cost him years of labour. Several persons were ai prebeudod 
for this disgraceful riot, and throe wore executed. 

The decree of the Constituent Assembly, September 1*1 'h, 1791, 


treating Avignon and the Vemksin from the pope, showed that (ho 
French, after the overthrow of their own government, wo id cease 
to respect the territorial rights of others, and inspin 1 alarm in Gcr- 
tnany. Tho emperor Leopold and the king of Prussia, attended by 
many of their chief nobfliiy, had a conference in August at FilmU, 
near Dresden, towards the conclusion of which the count J'Arhk, 
brother of Louis XVL, and several of the leading French tu igranto, 
who h j d \nssed over in great huto 1 jers into Gcnnany , iniu\jioctci j ly 
presented themselves, and pressed for the forcible re-ee tab Ashmen t 
oi order in France. Hopes of succour Were held out, and Rllhmu, 
Spain, and the principal states of Italy, subsequently declared thc-ir 
adherence to tho eroperoFa views. England alone oWrmd a strict 
ftr mtraury. But the war was begun by Franco. Leopdd died in 
March, 1792, and Dmnourhv, the minihi r for fore At- ;dfcura h\ th.i 
Jacobin ndrnimst'aLion which had now be ,-n forced upon the hing 
M France, demanded from Leopold’s son Joseph, now king of Hun¬ 
gary and Bohemia, mi explanation ■ i Ids views with reg^d to 
Fftu , ffis answers being conoid- - evasive, war was declared 
against him March 20th. ' \n army of \ustmns and FruasL-uu 
how took the field uudei Ae command < f tho dul of Brunswick, 
who on .Jiitv 25th published, against his own better judgmeiM, that 
dW. u tidered manifesto which proMbly baetened the ddhronement 
nuirih r of Louis XTT. The irritating and ofil naive langua / 


\ -g \ . 

rfcfriifesto was not supported by vigorous action . The 
jV 0 king, the massacres of September in I nris, tin. defeat^ 
finally llie retreat of the duke of Brunamolt, followcditS' 

ripM cttt^seaakm. . _ i n „ «■.■,■ 

create occasioned a greftt fermeut m Lf^iidon, Um imhiwx 

, Vi (s fntbc»lwd, tlio Tower was fortified and sniimlei!. A nun . ronn 

meet in" of merchants, hankers, and traders signed a loyal declara¬ 
tion. pledging themselves to uphold the constitution, iho exccu- 

tion of the French king, January 21 fit. 1788, awoke a Still deepei 
sensation tin ughout the country. The French ambassador was 
dismissed, and immediate hostilities were anticipated The t 
jealousies and rivalries between the two nations si dL subsisted, m 
spite of the imit tit ion of English fashions, and some iU-vinderstood 
admiration of English literature, which 3,sd bv. n introduce t into 
Franc- by the duke of Orleans, and which had obtained the name of 
A...,■ -Mui« The French had displayed their willingness to inter- 
IPre in the domestic affairs of other Countries, by the decree of 
November 10th, 1702, declaring themselves ready to fraternize will 
all nations desirous of recovering their liberty. Jn England various 
njcctin.rs and societies had voted congratulatory address to the 
french on their proceedings : Mongo, the French minister of marine, 
hr a circular letter of December 31, 1792, distinctly avowed the 
notion of Hying to tltfe assistance of the English republicans a ; aiust 
t heir tyrannical government: and on February 3 the French declared 
war against England and Holland, 
tj i! Nearly the whole of Europe was now arrayed a gainst the 
French, who had not a single ally; yet the vigour of their measure r 
cnab! id them to disconcert the ill-conceived and dilatory schemes of 

llm allies. la a short time they had no ft wer I him 8 armies < m foot; 
Pul in,., the detail of military operations we cannot cuter, even 
bricllv furdier than England is concerned. In the course ot the 
gpriti" (1793) 10,000 British troops under the duke of lorl. landoi 
at Os(cn&; ami having joined the imperial army under the prince 
of Coburg, assisted [0 defer the French at St. A maud. Hie success 
of the attack on the French camp at Famars, May 23rd, was chic ly 
owing to the British division, which turned the enemy's rigid. Huy 
wore nojtt employed in the siege of Yahmoietmes, which surrendered 
July Ofith The duke of York eubaqu, ntlv undertook the siege o! 
i) unit irk, but without succvs; he was . bilged to retreat upon 1 m 
nod iu November she armies went into winter quarters. In the East 
and West Indict the English arms were rent, successful It. the 
former, Clnmuomagore, lYndioherry. and one or two smaller French 
i.cfthn.nmW fell inm our 1, .mis; m the later, Magu, W well « • 
Pierre and Me, union mar Ncwfoandluml, were captured, hut the 
&tUui?pte m St. Doming mud. 
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i same yr\ir tlio lnsmiwtiou at TouLi \vm aided by! 

/in the Mediterranean under the command of loud lie 
of English, Spanish, and Neapolitan vessels, A . 

18 sail of the line lay in Toulon harbour ; hut after n little 
show of mistimed Hood and the famish commander fbok possession 
°f the place in the name of Louis XYJL General O'Hara arrived 
from Gibraltar with ruLnforcetncuta, and assumed I lie command. 

even then the gallon was too small for the defence of Toulon 
'i;/{tin:-.t a lu deling army of 30,000 men, especially as they had to 
stntu-ri 0 w ith Jealousies and ilissensiOoS among themselves and] 
treachery on the part of the inhabitants* It was on this scene that 
first, npjx^red the extraordinary man who was to wield for a brief 1 
period the destinies of Europe, Napoleon Bonaparte, then a chef dc 
! - u duUhn, was despatched to Toulon by the Committee of Public 
Safety as second In command of the artillery ; but the siege svas in 
reality conducted by his advice* By degrees, the heights which 
surround the place were captured by the French; and vrhc: the 
eminence of Pharon fell into their hands Toulon was no 1 
tenable. Before retiring it, was determined to bum iho lier-t and 
arsenal ; ata-k which was intrusted to the Spanish utid r admiral 
litigant, and a body of British under captain si: 
blit owing to‘the remissn ess of the former the operation was badly 
conducted* N j ' , ve)‘tiiL-h > .- • 3 sail of the line arid 12 frigauwere 
earned to England, and S) sail of the line and same smaller vr<$pls 
burnt by sir S. Smith* The allies r1m> carried oft ns many of the 
royalist inhabitants as possible, to save them from the vengeance 


the republican army. 

§ 8. In S-pteiubor Gander dm Saintos proposed and carried in 
the Convention a vrio denouncing Pitt jus cuemy of tfie r um&n 
race. This patron of mankind wished to add to the resolution 
that anybody had a right to assassi ue the English minislerj but 
the Convention was not quite priyavcl to adopt abomfrial ; : a 
doctrine* Use manufactures of Great Britain wore str>Uv prohi¬ 
bited in Fmnco; and it was order*.! 1 that all Brit -h suhjecta in 


whatever part of the republic should bo arrested, and tMr pro- 
K 'ty confix a ted. 

'The preparations fpr.thocfnnt aigtiof It 04 Mtiudtopr^v;:*•*some* 
thmg of importance. Thu French had three ariUit >. ^u their north*m 
Sutler, those of the North, the KM my and the Moselle, amounrin* to 
600,000 men, and mostly animated with an eu'hmtin^tiespirit, Vhl- 
laitr , one of the lib i.ry 1 nimrchs of the Kevi4utam, had laugh \ 
nt the English shootingadmiral Byug, “four fituxmrae* t h 3 > 

but th& M '.eh themBebes had on this occasion provided, a little 
for defective patriotism or valour. An aiMn^toty pdl- 
^otiuc, under the superintendence of St, dust and Le Bos, areom* 
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Chap, X 


aix'Ji of tiio French army, end m crises of failure 
> epuraiim. The forces of the allies wire also large, 
'lot to the French. The Wperor commanded in person 
■140,000 m :. T and bad lx idea an army of 60,000 Austrians on the 
Kb:..o; the Prussians amounted to 05,000; the duke of York was 
head of -10,000 British and Hanoverians; and there was also 
", ^ t 000 emigrants and others. But division reigned among 

ri)e citbes. Austria and lTussia .vere jealous of each other, and 
r.tent on object of Bullish aggrandisement, to which the aliasrs of 
iaanoe were quite subordinate* Prussia demanded and received 
i oru England, nor would Russia move an army with¬ 
out tJie same support. 

The plan of the campaign was to take Landrecies and advance 
Lu ™- { ht; v "f assign ai to three divisions of the allied 
rnmy, under the duke of York, the prints; of Coburg, and the liero- 
ditiary prmca of Orange. There was much manoeuvring along the 
Y :v jl ' : . 1,110 of fawHfrr. Bn^cmbourg to Nicuport, and several 
fcoiij-! :i and battles attended with various success. The most 
rctnnriu-bU of these was the battle of Tnreoing, The object was to 
all the k-ft wing of the French and drive them towards the sea 
’v’.cii (hoy amt- have surrendered The emperor superintended the 
artaor in person, which was made with 90,000 men; hut the opera* 
l^r-' -ca a failure in consequence of the various divisions not 
llo Ji! f: “Vl"' a y : ''; I1!C<1 "mo- ’!>• following morn in;', May 
?"*V' l “ ’ u “ c wk surrounded at Tutoring by wrer T 
] :?™ oi F ' ' r f‘> who took 1500 prisoners and 50 guns, but left 
4«« men oil the field. 1 ho dulte himself oscapcd only through the 
ficchr w of bis hot*-.. The British troops retrieved this disgrace a 
lew days afterwards at Bant A chin ; where Pichegru, with 100,000 
made a general attack on the right wine of the allies. The 
let.- had r.v; a Iron, 5 A.*, to :t s-.si,, and the allies were 1> riunin- 
to mve way when the duke of Yu.!: despatched to their sniipcrt 7 
■r-t~' i* U ‘ lln triarm sq, 1 the 2nd brigade of British infantry. 

, “‘ kr *; themselves into the «nlre of the French amiy 
tayne. m land, and completely routed them. The C •iwenUon 
worn so alarmed at the ii,splay of British valour on this and other 
. if e ' ,1 , U:l!S > passc'l a dastardly and feroohms deco 

■ Hi»- <■ tiituro no quarter should be given to British or lie a., vermin 
' nt ni0Rt ™ !r * b’r. ncb general! w. - e unwilling to egmite it 
_ <>• -rune 2fid, the al'ir, acre lota’Iy del. m-d ™ the'pUma of 
■us and eompeHcd to retreat. This battle sealed the fate of 
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iTu.c .r,, n-.niy ail ue towns of which fdl into ke"hands "o? 

. ]?■ b - v ; -™rn’'. h%.:an t Jourdan, and Birin.-. n, 

«■« vqmvby icuccrsiful on tbo Jihim and wliinver they *wcn- 
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Pbu kayal successes. 

but it was drawing towards its close, nud on Jill 
iplerro was executed, 

The prince of Omuge and duke of York had been compelled gra¬ 
dually to retire before the overwhelming armies of the French* 
Towards winter they entered Amsterdam, and a little afterwards 
the duke resigned his command to general Walmoden and returned 
to England* The Dutch had determined to defend themselves by 
inundating the country; but of this resource they were deprived 
by a severe frost* The French crowed the rivers ami canals on the ' 
ice; and then was beheld the sin; alar spectacle of a fleet lira n 
up at the entrance of the Zuyder Zee capUir.,1 by laud forces aud\J 
artillery. The Stadtholder and a great number of Dutch of the 
higher classes fled to England, Tire British troops, unable to mam- I 
tain their position in the province of Utrecht, retreated towards 
Westphalia, enduring the most dreadful sufferings, K,r.h from the 
rigour of the season mid the barbarity of th-Jra! • ., w a - plundered, 
insulted, and sometimes murdered the nick and wounded. They 
at length reached Bremen, and embarked for England in March. 
A large portion of the Dutch nation were willing to Irate s raize with [ 
the French, and the whole of Holland submitted to them almost 
without resistance* 

§ 9, As in the preceding year, the disasters ' f England on the 
con linent wi re in a great degree compel. *cd by hi r "aval sue- 
ocsses iuul her victories in ether quarters* In ihu summer Corsica 


Was taken by admiral lord Hood and annexed to tiu r r " crown ; 
but in the following year tb«: l Yen eh recovered it by a revolt ef 
the inhabitants. In this expedition colonel Moore and captain 
Kelson highly dietl ingulahod them^lves* At the siege of Gal vi, elson 
received a wound which destroyed the sight oi his right eye, But 
the moat brilliant victory of the year was that gained by lord How©* 
The French had resolved to dispute the sovereignty of the .. ifi, 
and had prepared at lhagt a fleet of 2G :hip of the line, com- 
maided by Jean Bon St. AndlS, once a culriuHt minister. Ho wo 
fell i n Vrulh them May 28th with about the mmo number of tosm Is ; 

1 -.-lit in wight of motel the French were much superior, La* hi 
1290 gun a to our 1012* A neral cnyr^-r-reut ensued on June 1 m, 
wIujii“ after an hour’s hard lighting Howe rmca.'cdi'd hi breaking 
tlm French litv. The French admiral then made for ;wt, fcItetm 1 
by all theshijv rajjttUoof carrviugsail: seven ihips were captured . 
and one inmh -l-.ring the - don. For mis victory lord llowe and 
the fleet received the thank© of parliament; London waa illumi¬ 
nated three nights ; and the king and pioen, accornpanS d bv m me 
of the younger branches of the royal family, an site! i ho fii.it «.t 
Spltbead, when the king pr atm led liewj with a magnificent sword 
r<o i n diamotuck. Buoccss also attend { our turns in the West Indif s, 
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iiml sir John Jervis and );cttt,-gcneral sir Chiles 
ftartraique, St* Lucb, and T-es Saintes* But an nttygflj 
French portion of St. Domingo prayed a failure, 

0. In England attempts were made this year by seditious 
admirers of the French, revolution to excite disturbances; but the 
:::rf mass of the public remained unmoved-. Severs! prosecutions 
were instituted by government, the most remarkable of which wire 
those of Hardy, Horne Tooke, and ThelwalL; but convictions wer ■ 
obtained only in two instances at Edinburgh, where one individual 
was hanged and another transported for life, The ill success of 
the continental campaigns Irad increased the |s?acc party; but Hr 
Pitt warmly supported the war as just and necessary, though in 
the spring of 1795 Prussia made a separate treaty with Trance, and 
the en\peror required a loan of four or five millions to continue the 
war, which was granted* The western provinces of Franco were 
s’ ,!1 in [inns hi favour of monarchy, and Pitt entertained their 
applications, for assistance* A considerable body of French my- 
nlisld, pc&mpauicd by a few English troops, were landed at Qui- 
tioniii; out discord prevailed among the emigrants, and they bad 
opposed to them the brave and skilful general Hoche, who speedily 
obliged them to lay down their arms* 

A fo r the flight of the stad (.holder to England an embargo was 
laid on all Dutch shipping in English ports; and as the United 
Provinces had submitted to French domination, orders wore issued 
for reprisals against therm In the Went Indies, the Dutch glomes 
of Demcrat'a, iWblce, aud Essequibo were captured; in tlio Fast, 
(ho greater port of the island of Ceylon, Malacca, Cochin, and the 
other Dutch settlemcnta on the continent. About the same time 
[he Capo of Good Hope was taken; and the whole of a squadron 
mn t out by the Dutch in the following year to recapture it fell 
into thn hands of admiral KlphinKtono* these successes 

nuflbiroeoL off Hit: retaking of St. Luc it; and St* Vincents by tho 
French* It would exceed our limits to recount the detached navat 
imfionfl ■ -h-rli I k pine* in va.rton- parts* Towards I hr cV- - • ' 
f the yenr a great disaster occurred* To retrieve our lowea in ( the 
Wr-t Jndifa largo fleet was despatched under admiral Christian, 
with 15.000 t wxq w c m m a nde< 1 by sir 1 ml ph A beternm 1 >ic. Be a r ca 1 y 
hjid tin y the Isle of Portland when they were caught in a 

violent gale from the west; many transports were wrecked; the 
tlbesil beach was strewed with corpses ; and the fleet was h ■ much 
ihuiaged (hat. tl.e oxjmdUioD • ns wholly disconcerted, Jn the fol- 
l- '.vMig year, howc f, the remains of it were refitted and dcsp 3l reD d 
und- r* admiral Cornwallis, and > t. Lucie and ftt, Vir.cems were 

j n End i- 5 n d t - . 1 i t !-• ■ i. wan ii An ned 1 -y a b: i : burves t a ml the hi h 






5^170S. AhLLANCE OF FRANCE ANF* SPAIN. 

bread, The king, proceeding to open parliament! 

(vas assailed with groans and bootings, and a bn 
supposed to have been disciair i d from *n nir-gun, 

Imfagh his o&rmge-window. T1 le ,-amc scene took place on his 
return. Missiles of every kind were hurled at his coachwhich* 
when ho had alighted, the rabble followed to the Mews, and broke 
into pieces* During these outrages the king displayed the greatest 
composure, and delivered Ids speech with his usual firmness and 
propriety, 

§11, A pence had been effected between F rtincc and Spain by\ 
don Emanuel Godov, afterwards styled the Prince of the Peace j and in 
the spring of 179G* an offensive and defensive alliance, with regard 
to England only, was concluded between those power: at St. lido 
f 1180. The design of this alliance was to injure Parish comm .too 
by coercing Portugal; a French army was to inarch t a rough t'jain 
Upon Lisbon j and th^ queen of Portugal, in her alarm, evented tc 
decl; 1 . ■ that city a free port* Spain, which soon afterwards de¬ 
clared war against Great Britain, was by -this alliance placed as 
fcitich at the disposal of France as by the Fami y Compact ; but she 
Only prc[>arcd the way for her own subsequent misfortunes. 

Ar their retreat from Holland the English fora long time took 
no part in the struggle on the continent* and the war was confined 
to France and Austria on laud, and Franc?* Spim. and Great Breton 
at soa. I'his was the year of BonapartPa splendid campaign in 
Italy; but in spito of their great successes in that quarter, the 
French had met with reverses on the LI ine, The 1)1 memory seemed 
hot diamclinctl ior peace, and lord Malmesbury, who \\ d spate hod 
to make overtures, was received with acclamations by the Pan :vns ; 
it was toon evident, however, from (he arrogant and fr since re tone 
of the Fs. rich minister, that pace was not really desired, and alxna 
an ttapolcon was opposed to it. Every ppj-rmnity was mkui !o 
insult imd irritate lord Malmesbury, who admirably rrm ed his 
temper ajid fa JVc. he received a rude ©esagfl to quit I 
18 hours. The tie Radons had been protracted »«> loo - iw iv!y (■>, 

Ui <m hVwx > 1 lulmd; tmd two days ttftor im 

-Mabmshurris departure a Fu-nch fleet sailed from Brest. It w.r 
however, dispenod bj a * irm ; • nty * small portion of u *XK^kd - 
in reaching ltotry Bay; but the inhabits^ proved ■ ■ ■ "■ 
*Uempt was frugal. It was connedcd with mn,lher scheme far 
the invasion of England. A body of w out 1200 malcfcdom and 
' alley were tu hayc n ended the Avon r- d burnt P..s ,1 , 
Waving been landed at Fished Lay m V< mn^^rn:, they 
■Untadwri to abou t half rhoir number of taciMca « a mihte cob 
tat.sd by lord Cawdor. The two ftigrt* which brought them Were 
ftjpturcd in their way home. 




gkorok in. oiiai j 

yhad pressed heavily upon the resources of the 
/m 1797 it was evident that the Bank of England, ’ 
fenced 10 £ millions for the public sendee, would bo unable to 
meet its payments in specie. In February an order of council 
appeared prohibiting the Bank from paying their notes in specie. 
At a meeting of the principal bankers and merchants in London it 
was resolved to take Bank notes to any amount; notes of l A and 21, 
wore issued, mid in March Pitt brought in his Bank ] restriction Bill, 
the main pro visions of which were to indemtii fy the.Bank for refusing 
to make cash payments, and to prohibit them from so doing cocci' in 
turns under 20s. The hill was to be in force till June 24th j but 
i he term was afterwards prolonged, and the Bank did not result. 

£• v-ii payment till some years after the conclusion of the war. (So: 
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§ 12 , The French, to whom Spain and Holland were now sub¬ 
sidiary, determined upon an invasion of England on a grand scale, 
and l^rgc fleets amounting to more than 70 sail were got ready at 
the Texel, Brest, and Cadiz. Commodore Kelson, whilst tailing 
with a convoy to Gibraltar, descried a Spanish fleet of 27 y.u 11 of 
the line off Capo Si. Vincent, and hastened to notify it to admiral 
J,: rv iwho was cruising with 15 dl of the line. Nelson accepted 
:,n invitation to hoist bus pendant on board the Captain, 74 ; rmd 
tire hostile fleet* came in sight at daybreak on Fob. 14th. The 
hj ftiiiards were not only superior in number, hut also in the size of 
their ships, among which was La Sanlissima Trinidad, of 136 guns 
od 4 decks, supposed, to be the largest man-of-war in the world 5 but 
the unseamanlike way in which their ships were handled caused tha 
English to disregard the disparity of force. Jervis cut off 9 of 
their ships before they could form their line of battle, 8 of which 
imu 1 cdialiy 10 ok to fi tght. 0f their ren.ainin ; &' •ips. Nelson, s\i; - 
ported by Captain Trowbridge in the Culloden, engaged no fewer 
tl an G; "namely, the Santissima Trinidad, the San Josef, and the 
Salrador del Hondo, each of Ilk guns, and 3 seventy-fours. After 
tho action had lasted an hour Nelson was reinforced by the Blcn- 
Imim, captain Frederick, and the Excellent, captain Colling wood- 
When Nelson's ship, which had lieen engaged in close combat with 
3 4 i j . r i-.Ltcs, was marly disabled, and his ammunition aim d ex¬ 
pended, ha boarded and look the San Josef, and then the ban Ni- 
cola?, he himself loading the way, exclaiming “Westminster Abb/y 
or victory I” Tho Spanish admiral declined renewing the fight, 
irioligti many of our ships were quite disabled, and at the close of 
day he made his nscapo in the Simtissima Trinidad. For thin vic¬ 
tory nir J ilin Jervis Wi*s raised to the peerage with the title of earl 
of .4 Vincent, with a pen cion of 3000/. a-year. Nelson was in' 
eluded in a promotion of rear-admiral ,, and rv reived tho Order of the 




KAVAL MUTINIES. 


In July admiral Nelson with a small squadron 



1 

^lW%M!bcssful attempt On the to wn of Santa Cruz in Teneriffb, 

when on the point of landing, had his arm si o ttered by a 
shot, and was obliged to have it amputated. 

Notwithstanding the defeat of their Spanish auxiliaries, the French ; 
did not abandon their project of an invasion, and during the summer - 
a fleet of 15 sail of the line, with frigates, under admiral Do Winter, 
wag preparing in the To*el to convey 15,000 men to Ireland. In' 
October they put to sea with the intention of proceeding to Brest 
Without embarking tho troops; when admiral Duncan, who had 
been watching their motions with a nearly equal force, ] 1 iced him¬ 
self between them and a Ice shore, off Camper down, and after a 
desperate engagement, which lasted four hours, captured S sad of 
the lino, 2 ships of 56 guns, and a frigate (Oct, 11th). For this 
victory he was made viscount Duncan* of Camperdowu, with a pr:n- 
flioii of 3000Z. 

§ 13. Thus our navy formed both tho glory and the safeguard of 
the country; yet in tins very year it had threat'.:ned to be the 
source of our disgrace and ruin. Discontent was lurking among 
D uv seamen, who complained that they only receive! ri j wages 
hred in the reign of Clmrlcs II., though tho prices of articles had 
risen at least 30 per cent. ; that their ] ^visions were deficient in 
height and mcasttre; that they were not properly tended when sick ; 
that tileii' pay was stopped when they wore wounded; and that! 
When in port they were detained on board ship. Jn April ft mutiny?^ 
broke rutin the fleet at 8pithead. Upon the signal b u g given ttvi 
^uigh, the erew of the Queen Charlotte, mo hag-ship, instead oi 
obey in g, ran up tho shrouds and gave three cheers, which were fm~ 
swored from tho other ships. Two delegates from erwh then went on 
b ard the Queen Charlotte, where orders were framed for the govern¬ 
ment of the fleet, and pc rations drawn ap to the House of O >tnrnoin wtal 
the lords of tho Admiralty for a redress of grievances. This aknu- 
biy mutiny was at length suppres-ed by some judicious ronces- 
rions, and by the personal influence nt lord Howe, who u?s deecrv' 
‘‘lly popular among the seamen, and who at k’ te request 
Proceed, d on board the fleet. But no sooner wee the mutiny at Fpite 
bend quell 'd than another still more dangerous blw out nmung the 
0 hips in the Medway* Orv Kiehard Barker vrt nu Huge a.a , a 
niuu, though illiterate, of quick imcltect mid determined will; and 

bo obtained the name of rear-admiral TVker. j Wore 

moved from Staenra to the Norn to Vo outol reach ■ the hnitirrirs; 
the obr various officers were sent. <-n Ttore said ' d i. igl'T'.-u. 
Tho demands of the n utinoom were both move j^uptorv ftn.1 
*ftore extensive thau riiow made at Tterlsm ilu, turn embraced im* 

* His SOU wn* rr.nte-1 earl trt Cmnpcrvtewn in WU 


V 
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11 Vibrations in the Articles of War, Altogether 24 or 1 
i collided m the mu Liny. The mutineers seized so: 
rfps. tired on some frigates that were about to put to sea, ana 
had even the audacity to blockade the mouth of the Thames. 
Gloom and depression pervaded the metropolis, and lhe funds fell to 
an unheard-of price. Ail attempt at conciliation having failed* i L 
became necessary to resort to stringent measures. Pitt brought in 
a hill for the better prevention and punishment of attempts fo 
s', disco seamen; and another forbidding all intercourse with the 
mutineers j on the penalty of felony. iScveral ships and numerous gun¬ 
boats were armed; batteries were erected on shore; the mutineers 
v ere prevented b om landing to obtain fresh water or provisions ; and 
■ill die buoys and beacons were removed, so as to render egress : tom 
the Thames impossible. A great part of tho crews had in their 
bear! a continued lojal, and the proposition to carry the ff d imo 
n I' 1 reach port was rejected with horror* One by one the ships 
engagr d in the mutiny began to drop oh, and at last the Sandwich, 
barker's bag-ship, run in Under the batteries and delivered up th 
ringleaders. Parker was hanged on the yard-ami of that vessel, 
pm mail's victory was an effectual bar to all projects of invasion ; 
revertlide* ■ the French still continued their empty menaces- Bona- 
partly who as now rapidly advancing towards supreme power, had 
conceived a deadly hatred of ibis country. After compelling tho 
Austrians to the ) ice of C&mpo Forr.no he had returned to Paris, 
where he was enthusiastically received; the Directory called him to 
their councils, and consulted him on evt ry occasion. An army called 
tb> Army of England was i arched towards the Channel ; a pro¬ 
clamation was issued in which it was difficult to say whether tho 
abuse of England ur the vaunting laudation of France were the most 
silly and extravagant; and a loan of about four millions sterling was 
proposed to be rnhulon the security of the contemplated conquest, but 
1.1 H v]oncy-teuders did not seem mcli □ cd to advance thei r coahuponit, 
The t ].reatened invasiou was in ft great drgree intended to conceal All 
expedition which Bonaparte was now meditating against Egypt. 

14. The FuJ:4i in turn a • • i ot backward in offensive opera¬ 
tions, which, did not prove v-ry successful. In May, 

]7P* JJav^ was it^ffvcaiUy h mhnrded by air K)chard Enmlian ; 
and in the same mouth an expedition under sir Home Popham was 
imdertaktu attest Ustcnd, 'icm-ml Cobto landed witi 1000 men, 
and de h c d the basin, gtfes, and bI mces of tho Bruges canal, us 
order to interrupt the navigation between France and Flanders. 
But the surf did not permit them W r irn to the eliips, and i u the 
following morning they .->c:*o surrounded by seVoml columns of the 
enemy drawn from the adjacent garrisons, and, Wing outnumberr \ 
were obliged to fsnrreudt-r. 






BATTLE OF THE KILE. 

,i 0 same period Bonaparte sailed from Toulon wiih^^mis 
hie and transports, conveying 20,000 men, on his hS^il) 
'tion, accompanied by some generals of renown an I :i bbayet 
it was undertaken from a mere desire of spoliation auc 1 
aggrandizement, for the French bad not the shadow of a grievance 
to allege against the Porte* On the way MalLy Hum governed by 
the Grand ."Master and Knights, was surprised and seized with -as 
bttlo pretence. At the beginning of July the French landed be¬ 
tween 3000 and 4000 men at Marabou near Alexandria, and cap¬ 
tured the latter city after a slight resistance, as well as A boukir and 
Rosetta, which gave them the command of one of the mouths of the 
Mfi. The French committed an indiscriminate massacre of men, 
Women, and children, which lasted four hours.; and Bona; arte issued: 
a blaspherDons proclamatiopj in v inch he declared that the French 
were Mussulmans, and took credit for driving out the C? Hstian 
Knights of Malta. He then crossed the desert, fought the battles of 
Chobreisse and the Pyramids, and seized Cairo, rile capital of Egypt, 
Meanwhile Nelson had been vainly looking out for the French 
float, aud it was not till Aug, 1st that he discovered their transports 
] u the harbour of Alexandria, Their mm-of-nur w - Andiored in 
the Bay of A boukir, os close as possible to the shore, Ncverti . 
Nelson determined to get inside of them with some c: bis vc a 
•uaumuvro for which they wore not prepared; aud though the Col 
bni-ai grounded in the attempt, Nelson \*reeve red. line, a great 
[jart of the enemy’s fleet was placed ’between two ikvs* T he haulo 
Kjgau at G in the evening. By B o’ch’ck four of the French van had 
fi lnick, but the combat still raged in the centre. Between 8 and V) 
0 clock Id Orient, the French admiral's ship, having caught fire, blew 
with a terrible explosion, which waa followed by a d« ep silence 
r> f ' -.'VMntl minutes. The battle was tbon renewed, and continued 
through the night, with only au hour’s pause, Sepw&to 
[hr 'ut;s occurred throughout the following day, and at noon 'v ,r- 
R dtriLral Villcnctive escaped with four blips. On thu following 
doming the only French hips remain in : uncap lured or unde- 
K troyed°wcrft the Timoleou and the Tonnem, when the la r ter ur- 
rondered. and the former was set on tiro and skmdutied by the cr w. 
Sudi was the battle of the Kilo. From tho height of It* Ala the 


F : 


d dismay the A .ruction i f 


r 0Hch beheld with consternation an 
11 wit fl w t, which deprived them t f the means of reii-ruing to their 
Guitry. Soon afterward* the Mania of Go W and Minopca fell into 
bauds of the English. 

Tlic aews of Nebvi/a victory was rev ived wish she auiccrest 
UiOuatmtdoUB of joy not only at i ^mv, ■ •■"■ throiiyo a a r m, part 
1 r Europe. He w ./created baton Nelson • ; the Nile and of Burn- 
^am Thorpe in Norfolk i the thanks of both houses of pari: ament 
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i to lii in, and an annuity of 2000/. LL also recci vertigo 
, presents from the Grand Eeignor, the emperor of R 
dung of Sardinia, His return to the Ray of Naples'fin i r 
"the king to undertake an 'expedition against Rome, which 
was recovered from the French, At the same time Nelson landed 
0000 men and captured Leghorn. These enterpriser, however, were 
rash and ill-considered. In a few days ihe French retook Romo 
and matched upon Naples itself, when tire king took refuge on 
board’ Nelson's ship and proceeded to Sicily, which for some time 
became his home, Naples, deserted by the sovereign and the 
greater part of the nobility, was heroically defended by the lower 
claves and the lazzarom; but as they bad no artillery, they were 
forced to succumb, and the French establishes 1 tho Parthenopcian 
Republic. 

In consequence of the battle of the Nile an alliance was formed 
between England, Russia, and the Porte; and early in 1799 hostilities 
wore recommenced between Austria and France, The Congress of 
East -dt, which had beoo some time sitting with the view of arrang¬ 
ing a general pacification, was dissolved, and the French, being 
defeated by the archduke Charles at the battle of Stockaeh, were 
obliged to recross the Rhine. At the same lime the Russians under 
Suva, row, ad vancing into Italy, recovered with ex Linordinary rapidity 
ah the oonhm ts made by Bonaparte with the exception of Genoa. 
Suwarow then invaded Switzerland, but all his successes were com¬ 
promis'd by the want of cordial oo-operation between him and the 


Austrians. 

$ 15. After the alliance briwten England and Russia a joint expe¬ 
dition was agreed upon for the recovery of Holland, which was to be 
undertaken with 30,000 British troops under sir Ralph Abercrombie 
and 17.000 Russians (1799), Tho first division of the British, uudr r 
sir James Fid teney, general Moore, and general Ooote, effected a laud¬ 
ing, and after two severe encounters took the towns of the Holder 


and Huysdumcu. About the same tin lo tho Dutch fleet of 13 ships 
of war, together with some Indlamen and transports, surrendered by 
o.. «:i:uhlVm \o admiral Mitchell. About the middle of Sept., by Pa 1 
arrival of sotpo Russian divisions, and of the duke of \ork with 
throe Tlrifjab brigades, tho allied army amounied to !}tJ,QO0 men, ol 
which the duke was commander-in-chief, Several actions took phrv, 
ntu . led with varying success at d considerable losses on both l :>h's. 
At length the duke,sensible of the advancing ind hading 

that hh Ewmy waa reduced by 19,000 men, retired to a fortified posi- 
f ion at tho Zypt, which he might have maintained by immdatlug 
the country T but a» such sn> operation would have destroyed an 
immense amount of property, and occasioned great misery to the 
Dutch, he preferred a capitulation, by v^icli it way agreed that 3i r ' 
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restore (lie Holder in the same statu as before ifl 
' with 6 GOO Dutch and Drench prtsonorsj and that i 
Should re-embark without molestation before the" 
timber. Thus ended an expedition which, though imfortmmLe, 
CiUi hardly be called disgraceful. As a sort of compensation the 
Dutch colony of Surinam was conquered this summer. 

Meanwhile the situation of the French in Egypt had become very 
critical. The army was seized with alarm and dejection j many 
committed suicide; but Bonaparte retained his presence of mind. 
Having despatched Dcsaix against the Mamelukes in Upper Egypt, 
lie himself undertook an expedition into Pales Li no against Djezour 
Dasha, El Arish, Gaza, Jaffa, yielded to his amis; ar which last 
he massacred in cold blued between 3000 and 4000 prise now. Hut 
ut Si. John ri Acre, the key of Syria, ho was met by sir Sydney 
Smith, to whom the sultan had intrusted his fleet. Sir Sydney 
destroyed the flotilla that was conveying the'French battering-train ; 
Ucrvcrt huless tiny continued the siege with field-pieces. After a 
siege of two months, and several assaults, Bonaparte was compelled 
retre.u, though ho had resorted to the treacherous action of o:\kr- 
an assault after sending in a flag of truce. Having returned to 
Egypt towards tli.c end of August, ho went on board a French man- 
of-war in the night, accompanied by somu of his k -1 generals, 
waving letters by which ho delegated the command of the army tu 
M4m>u and Kldber, By hogging the African c ist he escaped the 
English cruisers and arrived safely at Frejus. Notwithstanding his 
ilhauecesisj his popularity had if possible increased in laris. Towards 
fhe end of the year the Assembly of Five Hundred haring been dis- 1 
itJ lve<h Bonaparte, Sidybs, and Ducos became consuls, 

§ 10. \ measure was now in agitation jn En J.md fur consolidating 
the power and integrity of the empire by a union with Ireland. 
r * ll &t country had been for some y&uN in a very disturbed state, 

} ho examples of America and Franco had Inspired ninny with the 
klea of establishing an independent republic; and in 1701 was 
for nied 11 ie soc i -.iy of UniU d I riabnien, const sting moa i l\ of 1 Vi 1 1 si - /. 

whoso principles wt ukl have led to that result. Its projector 
VVas a barrister named Theobald Wolfe Tone, who, having bee--me 
rotary of the committee for managing tLc a hairs of ri e Irish 
fc0,r >.n catholics, ei Acted an alliance he tween tho two patties. Tlx 
? -1 flea Li on a of this society extended throughout Ireland, Tone, 
lopn detected in a treasonable corrcjqwndeuce with tho 
Fheucl^ was obliged to fly to America, v ie uco ho soon afterwards 
J^sed ovej> {q France and employed him™ h in forwtinlEii;' i;o pro- 
k’^b’d invasions already mentioned in FtJff and 17P7. Nocwitli- 
^^idhig I he frustration of tlu?so expeditious, the hkh malci me A i 
Hot abandon their plan of an imnrtcdii o, One Of their prifcd 
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lord Edward Fitzgerald, a brother of the duke of 
was seconded by Arthur O’Connor, Kappcr 
Emmet;, Oliver Bond, and others. But the conspiracy 
\vhfT divulged! by one Thomas Reynolds, and some of the principal 
conspirators were arrested, March 12,1T0S, at a meeting which they 
held in BondS housv* Lord Fitzgerald happen oil not to be present, 
but ho was discovered and seized about two months afterwards* He 


made a desperate resistance, wounding two oi the officers sent to 
apprehend biin, one of whom died of his injuries* But ho himself 
was shot with a bullet in the shoulder, the effects of which proved 
fatal. After this discovery martial law was proclaimed in Ireland, 
ud many acts of violence and cruelty took place on both sides. 
Numerous ^engagements occurred in various quarters, in which the 
rebels were almost invariably defeated, except in Wexford, where 
were in greatest force, and where they sometimes made head 
against the king’s troops. At Vinegar Bill, wear the town of Wex- 
Jitrd, was their principal camp or-station j and here they were 
defeated (June 21) by general Lake, the comm^uder-in-chief. Lord 
Cornwallis, the new viceroy, who arrived shortly afterwords, suc¬ 
ceeded in reducing the country Lo comparative tranquillity. 

The union of England and Ireland had been many years discussed 
as a speculative question, and these disturbances forced it. upon the 
ti rious at ■ uiion of the government* The king in lus speech on 
opening the parliament (Jan, 22,1800) alluded t the subject, and » 
few days afterwards Pitt brought forward a series of resolutions, 
which wore carried after considerable debate* A bill embodying 
the; ' rt solutions passed both houses in the following May, The 
main provisions • ’ere, that 100 Irish members should be added to 
the English House of Cotmaons, and 32 Irish peers to the 11 ■ -u-si of 
I, .r:ls—t spiritual and 28 temporal—whoso seats were to he held 
for bio. The measure also passed both houses of the Irish j^arlia* 
ineTdj, and it was agreed that the Union should commence on Jan. 1, 
1301. We shall hero anticipate what occurred on that day, A 
council was held consisting of the most eminent dignitaries of church 
and ,f .r \ Including the royal princes, &c*, by which proclamations 
were issued for making the iw^ssary changes in the king’s tille, the 
national amif, and the lisvtrgv. The only thing worth noting ou 
tide . oeasion is, that the title of <e King of Franco” wm dropped and 
}\-a fiattrs dc If/s expunged from the royal arms; a pretension that 
tor Home centuries had i • cn a vainglorious, one, and which bad 
proved inconvenient in recent nogocssUons win I ranee, 

§ 17 . WIk'ii Pitt brought forward tliia measure lie publicly rr " 
numiccd the opinions which he bad formerly held ou the Mibjccl 
of parliamentary reform- The chief reasons which he asaignea 
j-, Jf bia ohm,::.: of views n-re, the altered state of circumstau'^ 





UNION 01? ENGLAND AND 11:ELAND, 


by the French to volution, anti the fact that 
safely through the revolutionary rtoxin. 

the debates on tho Uni. x the Irish catholics had remained 
entirely neutral, and what little faejfeg they displayed Otw 
in its favour, TMs is attributable to their hatred of the Orangemen, 
the warmest opponents of a union, as well as to tho expectation that 
their demands would be more favourably considered in a united par- 
liament than bv a separate Irish legislature i and indeed J itt, who 
was not adverse to their claims, had hold out to them soma hopes to 


that effect 

On May 15th this year tho king was sliot at in Ids box at Tu'uiy-^ 
lunc theatre, Tho assassin l>cing apprehended was found to be 0 
lunatic named James Hatfield, and the attempt was not in any way 
connected with polities, But the deficient harvest this year, and 
Consequent high price of bread, occasioned much distress aiid 
discontent. Attacks on the property of fanners, millers, and corn- 
doafers were frequent in the country, and mobt anti riots occurred in 
London. 


In the warlike operations of the year the battle of llol; culm den, 
gained by Moreau in December, opened to the French the way to 
Vienna, and their progress was only arrested by the urmistiCo of I 
Skyer, On the other hand, they were obliged to surrender Malm j 
l dter a blockade of two years. 

D i spu tes hr id agai 11 occ 1 irre d be tw« ■ U K i \ gla nd an d th e iu u d i ern- 
lowers reacting the right of search, and ifew were artfully form l"<A J 
by France, The emperor Paul was also offended by the refection of \ 
bis claims upon Malta, to which ho thou-.!!.’ hi ms > If entufed ns 
Oj.nd .Master, It November lie proceeded to lay «u embargo on 
Ih-itish w -.ris and to - quester all British Fourty in Ku^hu The 
masters and crews of about 300 ships were sfe'U'd and earned in dx- 
persed parties into the interior, where only a miserable pith,: > ■ was 
assigned tor their oufenetcnce. Towards the end >: L tho year an 
armed neutrality was formed behv -ui lltisda and $\\\ on, and was 
tfOon, after joined by Denmark, __ 

§ 18, aims new difficulties Avn e gid boring an und Finland, whfe 
the BttttcKiriim who bad hitherto so ably fluted her course rwis 
all ip to retire fr an the helm. Pitt, as wo hfl'u wid, had i J > 

h> the ITniou rajm ^ed fern-Tin favour ■ iho cfe . 1 ■■ cfe :/s t and 
Wore the first rarlbmat of di HriMiu and fed *-■. nnofeu . 
ho sddre^d a letter to the king (*»- 31, I8ul), m which ho ^ 
^pressed the opinion of him*- and Ids eoileagues that U a, ax 
CftthoKos should he admit 1 to sit m parliament aud to bold public 
miwi n,H-.ige JU entertained vt-ry strong. u hi 1 vs on thfe JubjvcL 
1 fe redded any relax; - - 1 cal holm dfeafeiiti cs :«•• a 1 -reach* 1 

his coronation 4th, and iu this o V mi^ ho had .. c- tsnmn by 
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0 D f chief-justice uf tlio king’s tench. In 1 lis rep 
l H ed Pitt not to leave office, but he w aid maid 
to his views, cud Pitt determined to resign. The 
dnt for Mr. Addington, the speaker, who after some delay 
succeeded in forming a ministry. Lord Eldon obtained the chancel¬ 
lorship, his predecessor, lord Loughborough, retiring with a pension 
And the higher title of earl Rosslyn, 

The threatening nature of the northern league now demanded 
serious attention. In March the king of Prussia had notified to 
the Hanoverian government his accession to it, and the closing of the 
months of the Elbe, the Weser, and the Emsanti ho demanded 
and obtained immediate military possession of Hanover. A little 
previously; Hamburg had been seized in the name of the king of 
Denmark by prince Charles of Hesse, at the head of 15,000 men, 
and an embargo byd on all British property* Remonstrances having 
failed, a fleet of 18 sad of the line, with frigates, gunboats, and 
homb'Ytssebs was despatched to Denmark, under the command of 
sir Hyde Parker, with Nelson as his second; but the latter was in 
reality the commander. The Danish navy itself was considerably 
superior to the force despatched against it, and Nelson pressed the 
necessity of hastening operations before the breaking np of the ice 
ebouli enable the Russians to come to the assistance of the Dane ■ 
The passage of the Sound was preferred to that of the Belt, though 
more exposed to the guns of the enemy, and hy keeping near the 
Swedish coast the fire of Kronborg castle was avoided. Between 
Copenhagen and the sand-bank which defends Ik: approach the 
Danes had moored floating-batteries mounting 70 guns; and 3" 
Xften-of-war were also posted before the town. Nelson led In with 
the greater part of the fleet and anchored A Draco poim, wipe sir 
Hyde Parker with the remainder menaced the Crown battens. 
Two of Nelson’s ships grounded In going in, so tint he could not 
| extes d his line, The action was hot, and h Jlydu Parker hoisted 
.1 the signal to rWIat, but Neldon woi.M not see it, and, hoist-ii g life 
I oft'ii for clofor action, ordered it to lie nailed to the most* The 
Danes, encouraged by the presence of the crown-prince, fought with 
desperate valour; but hy half past three the Danish ships had an 
p truck, though it was bnj ossible to carry them off on account of the 
I atteries. Nelson now sent a note ashore addressed “ to the brothers 
of Englishmen, the Darn?,” in vriiioh he remarked that if he could 
effect a rcc mediation between the two countries he should consider 
it die ; 7 U:Ut<>f. Victory he bod ever gained. Subsequently he had era 
K audience of Christian VIL, the effect of which wag that Denmark 
was detached from the league. 

The happv effects of this blow were seconded by an aocide^. 
Just at this time the ^mperor Paul was assa rj ff n & t e d . 


His mn end 





j*V CiilPAlp' IN EGYPT, 

iftyAlexander,immediately declared his intention of g 
principle--? of Catherine, and he ordered all British 

7 1 - - ... . i i ti.„*►» if + .. 1 . , 



ted and all sequestrat'd Briti a ■ property to 1 if^wi'edT 
-WK& Kelson proceeded from Copenhagen to Croustadt he found 
that the pacific disposition of Alexander rendered all attach super¬ 
fluous, even had the strength of the place permitted one. Lord St. 
Hek ns negotiated a treaty at St. Petersburg* to which the king of 
Sweden acceded. On June 17th a definitive treaty was signed by 
Great Britain, huBfida^ Denmark, and Sweden, by wh\c v the rights 
of neutral navigation were placed on a satisfactory footing* uic 
neutrality of the Elbe was re-established, -he troops v i -bdrawii from 
Hamburg and Lubcok, and the embargo on British properly removed ; 
whilst, on the other hand, England restored all captured \ csscls 
belonging to the northern powers, and the islands in the TVest 
Indies which she had taken from the Danes and Swedes. All these 
happy results were in great part due to the unhesitating vigo^t of 
kelson. * 

§ 19* Foiled in their northern projects, the French renewed the 
tlimat of an i nvas.1 on. Camps had been formed at O ^ ■ end. i Hi j iId r]:, 
Brest, an| St. IWalo, but the main force was assembled at Boulogne, 
It wag rumoured that an immense raft, to be impelled by mechanical 
power, and capable of conveying an army, was to bo constructed; 
but no such machine appear to have liecn begun, llov. e\ cr el>,- 
mLaical suck a project might be, precautions against it were adopted 
in England, Lord Nelson, having token the command of a squadron 
commissioned to operate between Oribrdnoss and lk itchy Head, sent a 
few veasds into Boulogne hicb succeeded in destroying two floating 
batteries, two gun-boats, and a gun-brig. An a l tempi to cut-out 
tbo flotilla in that bnrbour with boafs proved abortive, and Lh* 
Eronoh triumphed as if the memory of Copenhagen and the Aile 
bad been obliterated. 

Ever since the accession of Mr. Addington to power ncgociaUous 
bad Lev ii attempted for a t race with France, but the kvqd ty views 
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v - under a hot discharge of shot, shell, grape, ami ^ 
V^pV AIxjukir castle, and from artUlevy planted on the st 
<'4uTl£^# 7 the midst of this firo the British troops fanned on 
dttSadTmt they landed, and without firing a shot drove tlie Yixnch 
from the position at the joint of the bayonet. Their loss, howler, 
was very considerable. On March 18th AbouMv c^Uc surrendemh 
!v,riv in tire morning of'thc 21st Menon, who had succeeded Klebcr 
an commandcr-in-chief, advancing from Cairo with a large force, 
attempted to surprise the English camp- The combat was s us lamed 
with great obstinacy, and, the ammunition of both parties being 
exhausted, was carried on with stones. At length, after a sti ugg L 
of nearly seven hours and the loss of 4000 meu, Meuou retired 1I* 
English loss waa only about 1500, but among them was Abei- 
crombic, who received a wound of which ho expired in a vuoL 
§ 20. Gener al' Hutchinson, on whom the command now devolve^ 
being reinforced by some Turks, successively captured Rosetta* hi 
Aft, and Cairo, which last surrendered Juno 24th, after a stego o 
20 days, Ii was agreed that the garrison, consisting of about 13,W' 
'French, should he conveyed to Frar.ee at- the CA-penso of the alia* 
j-,ov:ens Mriiou still held out In Alexandria, General Hutchinson, 
bring again reinforced by 7UOO or 8000 Sepoys from India as wed 
as by British troops, 11 siege to that city on August 3rd, and on 
the 22nd it surrendered in apito of M^nou’s boast to hold out to tho 
last extremity. Tho Y rcdi garrison of 11,">00 men obtained the 
same Wans ns that of Cairo, Six ships of war in the harbour were 
divided between the English and Turks, The mmm were re¬ 
mitted to retain their private papers, hut all manuscripts and col¬ 
lections of art ami science made for the republic w< ro mirmndcrcd. 

The French now be-an to listen to the pwpvsuis lor peace, ana 
ptelimimi h* Mm *igr«4 Ootehcr 1st. England was to cede all the 
French, Spanish, and Dutch colonies acquired during the iu 
except Kinidad and CeyVm: tlio Capo of Good Hope to bt> o,« o ■ ' 

. hot!, the contracting parties; Malta to Lo restored to the Order. 

\ BL John, Egvpt to the Forte; tl.o French to evacuate Naples and 
JUbc States of the Church, tho English Forte V^T'- •«“ ISO* 

• terms a definitive treaty vas signed at Amiens, March -oth, 18 ' 

' K was juv fully received in London ns well a i in i a/u ' 

miniates did not, venture to call it great or glorious. It left L ra 
a suite Of unjust nggnrn Haainout, whilst we had acquired lilt c £ 
no'hill" hv the cyreenditure of so mud. blood and treasure, 
retained the Austrian Ketbcriteds, Dutch 11.red ere the 
the Scheldt, and part of Dutch Brabant, Mma.ncht, ' euloo, « 
other fortresse* 0 r importance, the Genflim tern tones on the 

* It wo» on this «awta» that the celebrated Hose tin stone, *’ 

&%,.nd >1SS., <Lc. new in the British Murauu., wa. «*-’ 






PEACE OF AMIENS, 



: of llio Rhino, Avignon, Savoy, Geneva, Nice, Ac. Ye 
refflfr e y mi/bi tiun wad not satisfied, Charles Emmanuel, king o 
, '•^Sa^mng abdicated his throne in favour of his brother (Juu 

annexed Piedmont to France as the 27tli military depart- 
^entj on the pretence that, this being the king’s second abdication, 
his subjects wore released from their allegiance. Soon after, on the 
death of the grand chiko of Parma, his territories were also seised, 
all the neighbouring countries the influence of France was pars- 
teoimt, Spain was her abject vassal ; her troops, under pretence U 
a Jacobin plot, still occupied Holland, contrary to the treaty d 
Amiens ; and in Switzerland, whose constitution had been over* 
thrown by Bonaparte, he reigned supreme under the title of Ale* 
fiator, France herself was rapidly passing from anarchy to despot- 
On May 9th Bonaparte was elected consul for life, and in his 
^urt at the Tuilcries and St. Cloud displayed as much magnificence 
13 the ancient sovereigns of France, His power was supported Ivy 
establishment of the Legion of Honour, a sort of new nobility, 
insisting of 7000 men receiving honours and pensions, and dls- 
K’TBed throughout the republic. But amidst these selfish aims ranch 
v ‘ ila also effected for I he public good by the establishment of the 
Clv R code, of the means of public instruction, and by other.measure? 
r ~'* the like nature. The church and the authority of the pope were 
Stored by a concordat, though the clergy were still held in an 
^pressed and degraded state. 
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RtrignaiJon of ti-rd Shelburne, 
Coalition ministry, 

FoV<r India Bill. 

Hit prim* minister. Hifl India 

urn, 

Impediment of Warren Hast- 
mgs. 

Outbreak of the French Kovolu¬ 
tion. 

Efcettailan of Louis XM, 

^ itr declared between Francs and 
EngUiuL 

wfeat of the duke of York, Con¬ 
sent of Holland by France* 

- ! 'Til Himti'f v:otor>, 

Eeetriotton Act. 

v lci ,ry of Jervis off Cafn? Si. Vlc- 
eertf. 


A.D. 

1737. 

179ft. 

lfftO. 

13P0. 

1601, 


I80J. 


Victory of Tnuic.m off Caui run¬ 
down. 

Mutiny at Spitheatl wd the > T orc. 

French expedition to Egypt. 

Nelson's vWfry at the Nile, 

Failure of the British ex^-dlllpo 
to U oil aw cl, 

Panapitrlc Hurt consol. 

lri^h rcbeUi - ti. 

Union wHb Ireland. 

Armed neutral U; uf tlie n.i^rtlicirU. 
powers agaiiut England. 

R, n 1 ^nation of Flit. A.ltl.r^Lou 
(rime minister. 

Bat tin ef Coprnh sgrn. 

Battle of Aleiaridiia. 

Peace of Amiens, 

tkmnp trie >’ 'Usui f >T life* 
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Medal kn coimEnsmoraticii of the Battle at Trafalgar* 

Oirf. : Hoar.TIO , V1SMC.11 irauas . = :■>. ecke of ssokte . So Bast to lift. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


QEOAGE nr. CONTINUED. FROM THE PEACE OR ATHENS TO THE 

death of the ring. a.p. 1803 — 1820 . 

G 1 Hostile feelings between Franco and England. Declaration of "a>’ 
Hanover soiled. § 2. Change of ministry. Pitt premier. 

Spin. Violent ratasuras of Bonaparte. § 3. -impeachment ot 
Weirdie. League between England, Russia, tuid Sweden._ 
enters Vienna, §4. Nelson chase* the French fleet to the Wert Indi• 
Su Robert Gaidar's action. Battle of Trafalgar, and death or Nelson 
6 5. Death of Pitt. The "Talents ’ ministry. Fes jrinly ;- tlc0 'f , 

; ,oe & S Battle of Jidda. War between France and Prussia. I** 
Docrae. #7. Death of For. Duke of Portland prime minister 4T 
litior. of the Hve-trade. § 8. Laped.tons to_ Rio do la Plata, to C 

stantmople, and Egypt. 5 8- ?<»» * * *** 

hagen and capture of the Danish fleet. $14. BnoapaH. ™res L<* 
Milan Deexee, The throne of Spain seized for Joseph IW^rte. 
Arthur Wellesley proceeds to Portugal. § 11. Battie of V mnvrr- • f 
vauce and retreat of sir John Moore. Battle of Comma uudI *.'■■ _ 

Mm.re. § 12. Colonel Werdle’e charges against the duke of fork. . • 
Wnilffiloy conur.-j.der in chief in Portugal. 1-Wo of Tolavena § J 
po!, •„ conquers the Austrian., Expedition to Welchmen. 

Calabria, Ionian island* captured. § 14. Change rathe ra.mrf y. 
l-. reev.rl premier. Burfetf riots. Masmea ad-ranew into I« J fl 
Battle of Bum®. Wellington eecuptoth. Un-«< ?m* Jjys- 

Gem go III.'s ill >». The regency- Retreat c Massena, LrUle. ^ 
rota, of Fuentcs do Onoio, and of Album*. § Jo. I ercera s 
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impending Hosmrms, 
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prime mini^ter* CituLid Rodrigo atid Baching taken. Battle of 
^Ihngton eaters Mud rid* § 1?, War with the Aerie Homs* 
UVir <J ° 1 ' S ^ kttBsJlVQ espeditiun. Treaties with Sweden cuul Ruasa, § 13. 
a „ V ad ™cw into Spain* Batik of Vittcnp. Kotreot of the French, 
oEli ' 68 *^ c ryiwwes« Wellington enters France. § 19. Ccalitiou 

Battles of Orthesaiul ’fmitouse, Abdication of Knpo 
0 f j‘ oi Congress of Cliltilloii. The allies enter Paris. Restoration 

Peat' r ^ ^ pence of Paris. § 21. progress of the American war, 

ofw ® p«eat. § 22. Coagtr.- of Vienna. Escape of Napoleon.' Buttle 
1 I’ 00, §23* Tiie allies enter Paris, Napoleon i&i l fed to St, Helena, 
cluljT ° ? * at1S- § 24, DSilress and discontent in England, Il.unpden 
y jL , " ■ lint. Algiers reduced* §25* Flontfs trial. Death of 

§ 2G p 00 ? CWlolle, Royal marriages. Congr-, of Ait-dn-Chapelle, 

i : \ ^ 3 *^ ct to the Bank restriction* Manchester riot*, Re* 

v o measure®, Death ar i character of George III, 


h S00ri ^It that ihe pcaqo not lost. Bonaparte 

<*f evo,,' c es: r?oed to exclude England from all continental influence 


aboi' J ?^ aa ^ f an ^ the allowing them to wear onto a which bad 
toji 0 y e _ i6 ^ t wore prominent topics of complaint. In o-dor to 
Papc r piO r ^ Uao dEjssatrafaction, Peltier, the editor of a French 
c ° nv to^i ij1 London, called the wan prciecutod and 


L Wnmercc, Libels and invent) res appeared IvUi in the 
newspapers. The harbouring of French emt- 


bi. 


o :i l^ r . a ^bel on Bonaparte; but be escaped pumshiucni from 
qr ^ten Stata f he relations bet wee n the two coirntr before 

ot < ^'^own H.Eit extensive preparnlions were making in the 
rillCe and Holland, which it wo $ pretended wt-rc designed 






GEORGE Iti, 


CiTAP. 



icli colonics: but George HX, in a message to parlj 
1803, adverted to the necessity of being prepared, 

Solved to call out the militia and augment the rmva 
/^message excited the high indignation of the first consul In 
. a crowded court at the Tuilcrics ho addressed our ambassador, lord 
' Whitworth, on the subject, in an angry and indecent tone; lie even 
lifted bis cane in a threatening manner; when lord Whitworth laid 
hh hand on his sword, and afterwards expressed Ins determination 
: to have used it, had he been struck. Satisfaction for this insult 
- having heeo demanded and refused, after some further negotiations 
and an ultimatum to which no satisfactory answer was returned, 
lord Whitworth quitted Paris, May 12th, and at the same time 
general Audreossy, the French amlmssador, was directed to leave 
London. Thus after a short and anxious peace, or rather suspension 
of hostilities, tho two nations were again plunged into war. 

Lord Whitworth’s departure was protracted as long as possible by 
Talleyrand; nevertheless there waa time to seize about 200 Butch 
and French vessels, valued at nearly three millions sterling. Bona¬ 
parte m retaliation ordered all English residents or travellers in 
France, and in all places subject io the French, to be seized and 
detained. About 10,000 of every class and condition, and of all ages 
and sexes, were apprehended and conveyed to prison. Subsequently 
a considerable portion of them was cantoned at Verdun and in other 


French towns* Immediately after the declaration of war, a French 
army, under marshal Mortter, marched to Hanover; the duke of 
Cambridge, the viceroy, capitulated, and retired beyond the Elbe, 
and the French entered the capital June 6th, On the other hand, 
the French and Dutch colories in the West Indies soon fell into our 
possession. The roost enthusiastic patriotism w r as exhibited in Eng¬ 
land. No fewer than 300,000 men enrolled themselves in different 
volunteer corps and associations. The French camp at Boulogne 
still held out an empty menace of invasion, and in July the “ Army 
of England” was reviewed by Bonaparte; but our cruiser^ swept the 
Channel, and occasionally bombarded some of the French towns. 

§ 2. Early in 1804 the king had a slight return of his former 
malady* Upon his convalescence, Addington, whose dece asing 
' majorities rendered it impossible for him to carry on the ministry, 
kfntired from office, a - l Pitt again became premier. The latter was 
very popular, especially in the city. After the peace of Audens a 
imputation of London merchants had waited upon him and informed 
rum that 100,0007. had been subscribed for Ids use, and that the 
names of the contributors would never be known: but Pitt declined 
this magnificent off -r, The state of the king's health, os well as the 
alannio f crisis of the country, induced Fitt to waive for the presold 
the question of the catholic claims. 


3-1804. WAR WITH FRANCE AND SPAIN, 




riendship of Spain was more than doubtful, A h 
s preparing in the port of Ferrol, and its destioatioi 
' be questionable* It waa therefore determined to intercept 
(Spanish irrigates on their return to Cadi a from Monte Video with 
treasure* Com moduli? Moore, with 4 English frigates, having in vain 
summoned them to surrender, an action ensued, iu which $ of the 
Spaniards were captured and the fourth blown up* The treasure 
taken on this occasion was valued at nearly a million sterling. The 
liOlicy of the act, setting aside the question of justice, may, however, 
bo questioned, as it alienated from us a large party in Spain that 
was hostile to the French. It was of course followed by a format 
declaration, of war on the part of Spain, December 12th, 


This year (May 15) Bonaparte assumed the imperial crown with; 
the title of Napoleon I. His conduct displayed an equal disregard j 
of the laws of nations and those of humanity* In March he caused 
the unoffending duke rpEnghlcn, a Ikmrbon prince who was residing 
at the castle of Ettenheim iu the neutral territory of Baden, to be 
seized by a secret expedition in the night, and to he conveyed to the 
casllo of Vincennes, where ho was shot* In October sir G. Rumhold, 
the English minister at Hamburg, was in like manner seized in the 
night in liis house at Griudcl by a detachment, of £50 soldiers of tho 
army occupying Hanover* His papers were likewise ecUed, and ho 
was conveyed to Paris and confined in the Temple* This case was 
too flagrant even for the time-sen ring king of Prussia j and Napoleon, 
who wished to keep that country neutral, consented to send sir George 
to Englard. By moans of an infamous spy named Do la. Touche, 
who was receiving money at once both from the French and English 
governments, Napoleon concocted a charge of encouraging assassina¬ 
tion against Air. Drake and Air. Spencer Smith, our envoys at Munich 
and Stuttgardt, and procured their expulsion from the courts ol 
Bavaria and Wiirtcmberg. It is hardly necessary to observe that 
this charge, which was indignantly repelled by Pitt in the House of 
Commons, was utterly groundless. Yet the dependent states of 
Europe were instructed to address Napoleon on the subject, and the 
base and self-seeking court of Prussia congratulated him on his 


escape* 

§ 3. FitPa ministry was not strong* Grenville, having coalesced 
with FuX and the party called the “ Talents,* offered a fomhui 
opposition* Towards tUe end of the year, at the suggestion of the’ 
king, a reconciliation was effected between Pitt and Addington,: tbid 
latter was created viscount Sid mouth, anu became president of the 
council in place of the duke of Portland. Boon afterwards lord Mel¬ 
ville (Dundas), first lord of the admiralty, was compelled to resign, 
since Air. Whitbread had carried a chari % (April (Ah) against him of 
ooutriving at the misapplicafiou of the public money, and even iff 
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icfit from it himself. Pitt, with a bitter pang, was 
revise the kin 5 to erase the name of bis old friend and 
lart^ijErpm the lis t of tho privy council. Lord Mel vi 1 h ncknowlpdj 
4&e%nr of the House of Commons that bis paymaster, Mr. Trotter, 
might have used the public money for his own advantage; and as 
there were some circumstances of suspicion against Mjjyillc himself, 
Mr. Whitbread, in the name of the Commons of England, impeached 
him of high crimes and misdemeanours at the bar of the Lords 
[June 26th). The impeachment was not heard till the following 
April, when he was acquitted after a trial of 10 days. His culpability 
appears to have been owing rather to negligence than dishonesty. 

In April a treaty was concluded between England and Russia by 
which they bound themselves to resist the encroachments of France, 
and to secure the independence of Europe. The league was after¬ 
wards joined by Sweden and Austria ; but the king of Prussia kept 
aloof, intent on tha Hanoverian dominions of his relative and ally, 
Thu year 1805 was the period of Napoleon’* most brilliant sue- 
Ci In Hay ho was crowned king of Italy in the cathedral of 
Milan with the iron crown of the Lombard kings ; and lie appointed 
his adopted son, Eugene Beaubamais, to be viceroy of that kingdom. 
At the name time the republic of Gcnofr was united to France, 
Napoleon introduced tho conscription into Italy, and an army of 
40,000 Italians proved of great service to him in his subsequent wars 
with Austria, On his return from Italy he again repaired to Bou¬ 
logne ; but when tho hostile disposition of Austria was ascertained, 
the Army of England, consisting of 150,000 men, was declared to ho 
the. Army of Germany, and was rapidly marched towards the Rhino 
(August 28th). The Austrians, who had protracted hostilities too 
long, afterwards precipitated them before the Buss:.ms could come, to 
their support; and the power of Austria vm completely broken by 
the disgraceful capitulation of general Mack at Ulna. The road was 
now open to Vienna, which was occupied without a struggle, 
Nov. 13th, Meanwhile Hasson a had driven the archduke Charles 
out of Italy, and obtained possession of the Tyrol. Napoleon pushed 
on into Moravia, the emperor and the c*ar retreating before him. 
The court of Berlin, guided by the detestable counsels of its wretched 
minister Hangwitz, was temporising and awaiting the result of 
another battle. That battle was Austerlitz (Dec* 2), in which the 
Russians and Austrian* were completely defeated. The lormer 
retired into their own country; and Austria made a separate pence 
with Franco, by which nho lost Trieste, her only port, and recognised 
the regal title* of Bavaria and Wiirtemberg, The Confederation ol 
tho Rhine was now formed, with Napoleon for Hu protector. 

§ 4. Thus the objects of the English and Russian league seemed 
completely frustrated. England appeared destined to bo successful 
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fily she acted by herself on her own peculiar Jon 

/Nelson had been m command of the Meoiterrahe 
The winter of 1804 was spent in watching the 
-eCT oiilon, where the French fleet was preparing to embark a large 
body of troops whose destination was unknown. To draw them cut* 
Kelson sailed for Barcelona, and in Ins absence Yilieneuve, die 
1 xenen! admiral, put to sea with 10 tail of the line besides several 
frigates and brigs. Nelson concluded that they were bound for 
Egypt, and made sail for Sicily; hut he soon learned that they had 
passed the straits of Gibraltar, At Cadiz they were reinforced by 
G Spanish and 2 French liue-of-hattlc ships, thus tnapng their 
whole number 18 sail of the line. Nevertheless, as soon as the wind 
permitted, Nelson followed them to the West Indies with 10 sail of 
the lino, but returned to Europe without having beau fortunate 
enough to discover them; when, being in a bad slate of health, he 
struck his Rag at Spithead and retired to his seat at Merton, 

Sir Robert Caider was more fortunate. On July 22nd he fell in 
with the enemy at. some distance from Gape Fixiisterrc, and, though 
much inferior in force, an action ensued, in which 2 of the Spanish 
ships were taken, t hitler, having neglected to renew the. engsgt - 
merit on the following day, was brought to a court-martial for so 
unsatisfactory a victory, but was honourably acquitted. Yillcneuvo 
ultimately got into Cadiz, where lie now found his fleet to amount 
to 35 sail of the lino* Colling wood, who was watching that port, 
communicated the interesting intelligence to No bon, who had led 
his friends to expect that he had finally retired from the service. 
But at this news his ardour could no longer bo restrained, 13 c 
immediately volunteered his services to the ^admiralty, which were 
gladly accepted, and on the 15th September he was again on board 
the Victory, accompanied by the Ajax and Thumb t and the 
Knryakia frigate. On the 2t>th, his birthday, he arrived oil Cadiz, 
and joined Colling wood; but his arrival was kept secret from tho 
enemy* lest they should not venture out of port. No salute was 
fired, and Nelson kept Well out at tea. 

On October 19th want, of provisions obliged l he enemy to h ave 
Cadiz, and Ihe English fleet Immediately gave chase, the course 
tain 2 towards the straits of Gibraltar. Itwftfl not till the 21st that 
NteiJm fell in with them about 7 miles east of Capo Trafalgar, there 
taing n light Freeze from the west. Nelson felt a sure presentiment 
of victory, but at the same time of death. r llic enemy tacked, in 
order to be able, if necessary, to run bad to Cadiz, when Nelsou 
steered a little more to the north in order to cut off their vnm lie 
now asked captain Blackwood oi llw Euryalus, who was on !:n:v,; 
% Victory* whether a signal was not wanted? The hitter replied 
that he thought all knew what they were about: hut Nelson ran up 
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_ it-li ead Ins last signal—E ngland expects every 
— which was greeted with three cheers from cv 
-^Mson led the weather-lino in the Victory; hut the lee-li 

was the first to get into action. The British 
fleet comprised 27 sail of the line, 4 frigates, a schooner, and a 
cutter; the combined French and Spanish fleets cumbered 33 sail of 
the lire, 5 frigates, and 2 brigs ; and they were vastly superior in 
weight of metal, having 2G26 guns to our 2148. The enemy's line 
had accidentally fallen into the shape of a crescent, which rendered 
the attack more difficult. It was a little after noon that Colling- 
wood, in the Royal Sovereign, began the action. Ho was soon sur¬ 
rounded by 5 French and Spanish vessels; but finding that they 
damaged one another, they gradually drew off and left Collingwoed 
in single combat with the Santo Anna. He had been engaged nearly 
a quarter of an hour before the other ships got into adieu. As the 
Victory bore down, she was made n mark by the enemy : her rigging 
was much damaged, her wheel shot away,, and 50 officers and men 
kdlcu or wounded before she fired a shot. The foremost ships of the 
enemy, to the number of 19, closed round Nelson's column, leaving 
a gap of nearly a mile between the spot where Colling wood and his 
comrade .j were engaging the remaining 11. Nelson's ship was first 
engaged with the Santiarima Trinidad, then with the Bucentaur, n 
Frenchman of 80 guns, and lastly with the Redoutable: that ship 
xvnd the Victory getting as it were locked together by their anchors. 
The tops of the Itedotriable Were filled with riflemen, and Nelson, 
who on going into action had put on Iris finest and most conspicuous 
coal, embroidered with the order of the Bath, afforded an excellent 
mark. The action had lasted about half an hour when he was struck 
}>v a musket-hall and fell on the quarter-deck. Oil bis captain 
r i i. sing a hope that he was not seriously wounded, Nelson replied, 
tf They have done for me at last, Hardy—my back-hone is shot 
through.* ]Iu was carried to the cockpit, where it was found that 
the shot, having entered the left shoulder at the epaulette, had lodged 
in the spine, inflicting a mortal wound. While the hero lay them 
e;q iring, the battle still raged two hours, distressing him with the 
concussion of the firing, though ever and anon he was cheered by the 
huzzas of the crew as one after another the enemy's ships struck 
their colours. He had the ^i.tiafaecion to hear from captain Hardy 
be tore his death that lie had gained a complete victory. Almost 
kfa hat words were to recommend to his country lady Hamilton, 
win, whom he lived, and his daughter. Then exclaiming, '* Thank 
God, Tliavc done my duty T he expired almost without a struggle 
about three hours niter receiving his wound* He had . rid almost 
prophetically when going into action that, he should be content with 
20 ships; 19 of the enemy’s line actually struck at Trafalgar, and 
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The prisoners taken, including the troops 
Pour French and one Spanish 
tho action were subsequently uy 

Strahaiij November 4th. By this glorious victory tbe,^ 
navy was nearly annihilated, and England rescued from nil f 
chance of sm in vasion. 


Nelson was honoured with a magnificent public burial j a lying 
in state ill Greenwich Hospital ; a funeral procession by laud and 
water; but, strange to say, his last requests worn forgotten or 
neglected. He had always expressed a wish to be interred in 
Westminster Abbey, and he was carried to St. Pauls; he had 
recommended ins mistress and her daughter to tho cam of the 
country, and no notice was taken of the dying hero’s prayer. His 
brother, a clergyman, was made an earl ; 100,000/* were voted him 
to buy an estate, and a pension of GOOD! a year; 10,00$. were given 
to each of his sisters. 


§ 5* Pitt did not long survive England’s greatest naval com¬ 
mander* The cares and anxieties of office, at a crisis so tremen¬ 
dously agitating had undermined a constitution naturally feeble; 
and the stimulus with which he sought to relievo them, by in¬ 
dulging too freely in convivial wine, contributed to hasten his 
decease. Ho expired at tho ago of 4C, January 23 rd, ISO-. Of 
hi^ disiutarestedn''ss no greater proof can be offered than that, in 
spite of his apparent opportunities of enriching himself, he died 
40.0001* in debt* This was discharged by a vote of parliament, 
uho likewise decreed him a public interment in Westminster 
Abbey: tho latter was ungenerously opjwscd by Fox arid his 
party. Notwithstanding some errors, Pitt must 3v regarded as 
one of the greatest ministers this country ever saw* His councils 
cliti fly enabled England to stem the overbearing in I nee and 
hi Lion of the French republic and early empire j but his share j 
iti this praise lies more in the skill with which he raised the sinewy; 
oi war than in the prudence and wisdom with which he directed and I 
controlled its operations* 

Attempts were made to patch up I he ministry, but frited, rrud 
th" king was obliged lo have recourse to Lord Grenville and all 
the n Talents” This involved the readndssiou of Fox, who vis 
^ow allied with that party, and ito king was obliged to waive his 
PoTjjotml dislike of that statesmen. Early in February a mink try 
Wl1 ' 1 formed with lord Grenville first terd of the treasury, 1-V c 
fo teign secretary, lord Howick (afterwards earl Grey) first lord t ,f 
admiralty, Erskiue lord chancellor, Ac. 

Tt was naturally expected that Fox, who h i so long denounced 
both as iniquitous and impolitic, would exert himself to 
bTminato it; and he did, indeed, open communications with tho 
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veramonL through. lord Ya&nouth, afterwards marqtn 
one of tlie ddknus at Verdun, But he soon discov 
fteon would never agree to terms winch tins country 
honour. The financial measures of the new government 
were universally complained of, and. especially the increase of tho 
obnoxious property-tux to 10 per cent. 

§ G. Napoleon had now installed hia "brother Joseph as king oi 
Naplcsjj his brother Louis as king of Holland, and had bestowed 
12 Italian duchies upon as many of his most favoured generals. 
Ferdinand IV. of Naples had, as before related, been driven to take 
refuge In Sicily; and at Ike request of his consort, Caroline of 
Austria, sister of the unfortunate Mario Antoinette, sir John Stuart, 
who commanded the British forces In that island, was induced to 
pass over into Calabria with a small army of less than 5000 men, 
and to try his fortune! against the French general Begnier, who 
occupied that province. On July 3rd an engagement took place 
at Maida, in which the French, though considerably the stronger, 
were entirely defeated. Eegnier fied across the Apennines, and 
Stuart cleared the whole of Lower Calabria of the French; hut bis 
force was too small to hold it, and he was obliged to return to 
Sicily. It was one of the mistakes of the government to fritter 
away the strength of the nation in small expeditious of this fruitless 
kind. At the same time sir Sydney Smith's squadron haras..ed 
the French on the coast of Italy from the Tiber to the bay of 
Naples. 

During the negotiations with Napoleon after the accession of the 
ministry, he bad offered to restore Hanover, The desire of pos¬ 
sessing that country had induced the court of Prussia to desert the 
cause of Germany; and they likewise found other causes of com¬ 
plaint against Franco in the confederation of the Rhine, mid in the 
depreciatory tone in which the Moniteur spoke of Prussia and her 
pretensions. On October 1st Prussia required the French to eva¬ 
cuate Germany; on the 14th the battle of Jena laid her at the 
Let of Napoleon, a fitting reward of her perfidy and selfishness. 
On the 25th the French entered Berlin, and Merrier was sent 
forward to occupy Hamburg and eel kg all British property. On 
November 21st appeared the celebrated Berlin Decree, forbidding 
all i-itercourso with England, and all use of her manufactures or 
colonial products. 

§ 7. Fox did not live to sea this event. Ho bad been attacked 
villi dropsy, and after July became too tmwell to attend to bn si' 
ness. On September 13th lie expired at the duke of Devonshire 1 * 
seat at Chiswick, whither ho had proceeded on his way to his owe 
house at St. Ann's Hill. He was in his SSth year. He: received 
a public funeral, and was buried in the Abbey, October 10th, class 
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side of iiis grant rival Pitt, Posterity will "be ml 
discover in Ms character any transcendent mcr 
an* or to point out any great benefits that ho nchic^ 

,, country. His influence during Lis lifetime seems to have been 

principally acquired by Ms powerful and fervid oratory* and by 
bis engaging qualities* which attached to him a host of personal 
friends, His death did not break up the ministry ; lord Howick 
Ruccecded to his place of foreign secretary* and Mr..Tnos. Grenville 
became first lord of the admiralty. 

Lord Grenville had made no compact with the sovereign on the 
subject v\ catholic emancipation, and early in March, 180T* lord 
Howick brought iu a bill to enable Homan catholics to serve in 
the army and navy in England as well as Ireland. In the latter 
country a Homan catholic officer could attain any rank except 
commander-in-chief, master general of the ordnance, or general on 
the staff. .The bill was opposed by Spencer Perceval and others ; 
and as the king had a great repugnance to the measure, it was not 
difficult to persuade him to dismiss the ministers. Before the end 
of the mouth a new admmistration was formed, with the duke of 
Portland as first lord of the treasury* George Canning foreign secre¬ 
tary, lord Castlereagh secretary at war and colonies, Spencer Perceval 
chancellor of the exchequer* lord Eldon chancellor in place of Erskino, 
&c. A “Ka Popery ” cry was raised, in which WilbcrforcLvand the 
evangelical party loudly joined ; the ministers took advantage of it 
to disc'dvc the parliament* though it had been returned only a few 
months* and the elections secured them a large majority. 

A little before the dismissal of lord Grenville the abolition of 
the slave-trade had been carried, fils at question had now been 
20 years in agitation, A society had been formed for its promotion, 
°f which Mr. Granville Sharpe was chairman, and of which Mr, 
W m. Wilber force and Mr. Clarkson were distinguished members. 
The inhuman traffic had been denounced by several writers* but t 
required the zeal and enthusiasm of the evangelical party, which 
had sprung Vip of late years, in order to effect its abolition. The 
society adopted every means by newspaper articles, pamphlets* 
speeches* &C,* to influence the public mind ou the subject, Pitt 
approved the cause* and a bo..., J of the privy council had lx cn 
formed to consider the state of the African Bade; but tho corntner- 
Ct al interests of the country offered & great inqxdimcnt, and all that 
Ire obtained at was a nutigation of the horrors of v tho 
Middle passage, 

§ 8, The military expeditions arranged by lord Grenville^ ministry 
turned out unfortunate in all Quarters. Two expeditions had 
despatched early in 1807 against Cons tan tkoplo and Egypt* 
French intrigues* ably conducted by general Miastiimi/bad induced 
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lo declare war against Russia, and thus diverted a { 
force which might have been useful against ha pole 
Duckworth was despatched with a squadron to bring tih 
reason: he succeeded in passing the Dardanelles, and 
appeared before Constantinople in February; but the Turks a mma 
him with negotiations till they had put their city in a formidable 
josture of defence; and Duckworth made a disgraceful retreat, for 
tvhicli he was subsequently brought to a court-martial. At the 
same time the expedition to Egypt under major-general Fraser 
proved equally unfortunate; the new mmistry declined to support 
ifc and in September, the remnant of the British force was obliged 
to return to Sicily. The only effect of these proceedings was that 
the Turks declared war against ns, and confiscated all British 


§ b. Meanwhile the Russians, exhausted by the well-contested 
fields of Eylau and Fricdland, and receiving.no assistance either 
in men or money from England, concluded with I 1 ranee the peace 
of TiIbi i ■, Jilly 7tk, 1807, to which Prussia afterwardu acceded, Both 
those countries agreed to shut their ports against the English; and, 
indeed, the French were in possession of those of Prussia. When 
it was i oo hte Canning despatched lord Leveson Gower to con¬ 
ciliate the emperor Alexander : he could not even obtain an 
audience, and he returned with the conviction that Alexander, hy 
a secret article of the treaty of Tilsit, had placed not, only his own 
fleet but also those of Sweden and Denmark, at the dispell of 
Napoleon, It was no time for hesitation. Denmark commands the 
entrance to the Baltic; a large fleet was lying in her harbours; the 
north of Germany was full of French troops; and, however friendly 
might be the disposition of the Danes, it was evident that their 
movements would depend on the will of Napoleon. A powerful 
anmuneal consisting of 25 sail of the line, 40 frigates and oilier 
small vessels, and 377 transport^ carrying 27,000 troops, was 
secretly and promptly fitted out, and sailed from Yarmouth roach, 
July 26th, under the command of admiral Gambler. Lord Cathcart 
was at tho head of the laud forces, under whom served sir Arthur 
Wellesley, an officer who had greatly distinguished himself m 
India. On August Otli the expedition was safely anchored m the 
rood# oflElsinore : uegedations were opened for the delivery of the 
Danish! fleet', under the solemn promise that it should he restored 
on the conclusion of a peace with France. The proposal being 
indignantly rejected by the crown prince, preparattenB were made 
to enforce it. The fleet proceeded to Copenhagen, tire troops were 
landed, and batteries constructed; and on September 2nd a bon- 
bardmenL commenced both by sea and lamb On the evening of the 
5th Ihe Danish commander surrendered, and on the 8th the troop* 
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llWc^sfon of Copenhagen, Our whole loss did 
'/ 200 men. By October 20tli the whole of the Daihl 
^prepared for sea, and carried off to England, together wf 
U&rliensc quantity of naval stores, and between 2000 and 3000 
pieces of artillery. The island of Heligoland was also captured, and 
rated as a depot for English goods to bo smuggled into the con¬ 
tinent. The rage of Bonaparte at this intelligence was terrific. 
The entry of the French into Etraisrmd, Septeml>er 1st, showed 
tlio wisdom of our rapid and decisive movement. The Bancs 
declared war against ns, the consequence of which was the capture 
of the Danish West India islands of St. Thomas, St, Johgl, and 


Santa Croce in December. 

§ 10. The king of Portugal having refused to enforce the Berlin 
Decree against England, Napoleon determined to attack that country. 

For that purpose he entered into a treaty with Spain (October 27th), 
which wits to have a portion of Portugal; and before the treaty 
was signed lie despatch 1 , d an army of 30 t 00Q men under Junot 
across the Bidassoa, which entered Lisbon November 80th. The 
prince regent, with many of his nobility and 18,000 of his subjects, 
had sailed the day previously lor the Brazils, and Bonapane pro¬ 
claimed that the. house of Braganzd Saul ceased to reign. Towards 
winter Napoleon visit d Italy, and issued in the capital of Lem-, 
hardy, December 17th, his celebrated Milan Decree, declaring all* 
vessels, of whatsoever nation, that should submit to the British] 
orders in council, lawful prises. These orders bad been issued in 
retaliation for the Berlin Decree, They declared the whole French 
coast in a state of blockade, thus rendering neutral vessels with 
Franck goods on board liable to seizure, a proceeding which formed 
the principal ground of quarrel with the Americans, Butyin fact, 
both the Berlin Decree and the orders in council were in great degree 
inoperative. 

No sooner was Bonaparte in possession of Portugal than, with 
the help of Godov, the Prince of the Peace, the prime minister of 
Spain and paramour of the queen, he treacherous!} turned his arms 
against that country. Murat occupie d Madrid with a French divi¬ 
sion. Tho imbecile Charles IT,, and his son Ferdinand, who was 
not much better, together with Gtxloy and the queen, were decoyed j 
to Bayonne, where a reDund;:.lion of the Spanish throne* in favour x 
of Napoleon was extorted from them in consideration of the palace 
and domains of Navarre and a pension of 400,000 franco ! It was 
declared that the Spanish Bourbons had erased to retgn: Joseph ' 
Bonaparte, much against his will, was comp-Bed to exchange the ' 
Crown of Naples for that of Spain, while the format was bestowed \ 
upon Napoleon’s brother-in-law Murat. KVtg Joseph entered 
Madrid J iny 20th (18-J8); but by this time the SpnmahE, who hud 
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iirrection, had estobtSM at Seville a ec aup^etac ta i 
tlie Ipdies," and liad declared Ferdinand king with 
dlnand VII,, though he was now residing in Talley nv _ 
-^Hj^wIValenfay. la this struggle the Spaniards displayed the 
greatest animosity towards the French, and murdered all the fit Hig¬ 
glers they could lay hands on. 

These revolutions were destined again to bring the English hug 
contact with the French on land as well as sea- General Castauosj 
who commanded the Spanish anny of Andalusia, applied to sir 
Hew Dalrymple, commandant of Gibraltar, with a view to obtain 
the assistance of England, The merchants of that place supplied 
the junta of Seville with some money; Collingwood earned his 
fleet into Cadiz and lent the Spaniards what assistance he could In 
ammunition, stores, &c.; and the English government at length 
undertook to aid the Spanish loyalists with some troops. On 
July 12th sir Arthur Wellesley sailed from Cork for the Peninsula 
vvi th about 10,000 men, Precedmg the fie et in a fast vessel, he 1 an den 
at Corunna in order to consult the junta of Galicia as to his pro¬ 
ceeding By their advice, with which his own views entirely 
coincided, he determined to land near Oporto. Portugal at this 
tune like Spun, was in full insurrection against tho French. In 
the latter country Joseph had been driven out of his nev capital 
before ho had been a fortnight in it. He had taken up his abode 
at Yittoria in order to l>e nearer the French frontier, and Madrid 
had boon occupied by Castanos. The British army landed near the 
town of Figueira, August 1st, and, being reinforced by |omo troops 
from Cadiz, numbered ip all about 14,000 men* Junot had 1 1,000 
or Id,000 men in Portugal; but as many of these were in garrison, 
hb disposable force was not much larger than the British; and the 
successes tf the loyalists in Spain bad cut him off from all commu¬ 
nication with bis countrymen in that kingdom. 

§ 11 . Wellesley began his march upon Lisbon August 9th* Ju 
about a week he came upon a French division of GOOGmen, under 
Pelaborde, occupying a strong position at Polina, which was earth 
aftr-r a slV'.. _ ' f !o of two hours, Oil the 19th ho reached "Virniein, 
whete-bo was reinforced by two British brigades, under generals 
Anstrathe* and Acland, making his whole fore- about 17,000 men 
besides 1GOO Portuguese. On tho 21st was fought the battle of 
Vinners, in which in two hours the French were completely de¬ 
feated with the leas of 14 guns and many prisoners. But WolMey 
was now superseded by sir Harry Bunard. The government had 
determined to raise tho anny in the Peninsula to S0,000 t under 
sir Hew Dalrymplc, with sir Harry Burrard as second in command, 
whib Kir Arthur Wellesley, sir Jolm Aloorc, and others were to be 
generals of division. Sir H. Burrard by suspending tho pursuit 
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ft til U of the victory, and the French, 'to their od 
meat, got safe to Torres Yedmd. Nest day air 
arrived, the command being thus two changed I 
On August SOtli a convention was signed by which Jmiot 
agreed to evacuate Portugal. This treaty is often erroneously called 
the li Convention of Ciutra, 11 because sir 11, Dailymplu b despatches 
announcing it were dated from that place : but in fact Cintm lies 
between Tonus Ycdras and Lisbon; and consequently, bad the 
convention been made 1 there, the British must have been already 
in possession of the former strong position, winch, oh the contrary, 
fell into their hands through the convention. The French were 
deprived of the spoils of the royal museum and library, church 
plate, &a., which they were preparing to carry oil. A Russian f ect 
blockaded in the Tagus was Surrendered, Early in September the 
British army entered Lisbon, when sir A* Wellesley, who was justly 
of opinion that Lis achievements with the army deserved something 
more than a subordinate post, obtained leave to return home. 

Soon after the battle of Yimiera sir John Moore was appointed 
to the command of 20,000 men destined to co-operate with the 
Spaniards in driving the French from the north of Spain, % On 
‘November 11th he crossed the frontier into Leon, and advanced 
by Ciudad Itodrigo to Salamanca, Meanwhile jNapolooii himself' 
Bad entered Spam at the Lad of sonic chosen troops; and having', 
replaced his brother at Madrid, December 4th, he proceeded to seek 
sir John Moore. The latter I'd discovered that there was no 
Spanish force on which lie could rely for support, and he had Ken 
ooi item plating a retreat; hut in consequence of some false intelli¬ 
gence that he received from Mr. Fro to, formerly our minister at. 
Madrid, *lie determined to advance, and, before Napoleon could v 
come up, strike a blow at Soult, who vVaa on the Kinks of tlie 
Canon with about 18,000 men. But Soul6 had withdrawn ; and 
Moore, apprehensive of being surrounded, commenced a retreat. 
Napoleon was close at his heels. Cn January 1st, 1809, bn was at 
Astorga with 70,000 infantry, 10,000 cavalry, and £00 t uns; and 
from "this place ha could descry the British rear. But ho was now 
called away by nows from Austria, and left the pursuit t" Sou It. 
The Weather was bad, the roads miserable, provisions scanty, and 
the British Lad often to face about and repuhv the enemy. At 
last, on January 13th, Moore reached Corunna; but the trunsjteris 
did not arrive till the following day; Sunk had got jKfcsessu n of 
the hills round the town, and it wow necessary to fight a battle 
to cover the embarkation. This took place on the 10th: Moore 
had between 15,000 and 16,000 infantry in line, Boult about 
20*000,—the ground was not good for cavalry. In defending the 
Village of Elvina, against which the French were making a con- 
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j.ck, Moore was struck in the breast by a camion 
♦ried to Corunna in a blanket, often stopping to ^ 

Jmj progress of the battle. The French were beaten^ 
^ong' ffe whole line, but niglit coming on prevented all pursuit; 

the remainder of Sooltfs forces might 1x5 expected every 
horn-, it was determined to hasten the embarkation. Sir J, Moore 
died that evening, and was buried at midnight on the ramparts 
w -with his martial cloak around him,” for the Spaniards use no 
coffins. The embarkation, being covered by some line-of-baltle 
ships, was completed in safety by the IS lb, During the whole 
campaign floors received no assistance from the Spaniards, who, 
on tho contrary, were a positive hindrance to him by crossing his 
line of retreat at Astorga. 

§ 12. Tho English ministry, however, were determined to pmsue 
the war in the Peninsula, in which they were encouraged by tho 
distraction caused to the French arms by the war with Austria; and 
Mr, Canning executed a treaty of alliance with the Spanish insur¬ 
gents, or rather loyalists, January 14th. The English nation, in spite 
of the long struggle it had already maintained, was so little crippled 
in its resources, that a loan of eleven millions was raised at a lower 
interest than had ever before been known. Yet many abuses were 
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at this time discovered in the bestowal of military and naval patron- 
a * c * m S omo of which the duke of York himself, the commander-in- 
chief, was implicated. It appeared, from some charges brought 
against him in the House of (Commons by Mr. Wardle, a Welsh 
colon -1 of militia, that the duke, abandoning himself to tho influence 
of one Mrs, Clarke, a profligate but clever and insinuating mistress, 
had bestowed commissions in the army on several unworthy persons, 
such as Mrs, Clarke’s brother, and even her footman. Before the 
termination of the proceedings the duke resigned his office, and the 
investigation was dropped. About the same time tho commissioners 
of naval and those of military inquiry brought to light a great 
many abuses and frauds in the method of conducting the business of 
those departments, 

Tho chief command in tho Peninsula was now given to sir Arthur 
Wellesley, who ad vised that in the first instance our exertions should 
be confined to Portugal, On April 22 ho arrived at Lisbon, where, 
including a body of Portuguese under lord Boresford, ho found him¬ 
self at ifae head of about 25,000 men. On the Oth of May he 
directed his march upon Oporto, now occupied by Sonlfc, who, after 
battle of Corunna, had invaded Portugal. In a few days tho 
Donro was crossed and the French driven out in precipitate flight, 
Wellesley now entered Spain, and farmed a junction with tho 
Spoilt general Cuosta at Oropcaa in Estromadura, OucaU’s army, 
horirwer, ati&untmg to about 30,000 men, was in very Fad conditi o 


BATTLE 0^' TALAVERA. 


|y 20tli ar.d the two following days marsh alfi Til 
^j^6b^ikni attacked the position of flic allied armies before 
"r^'w-^tack was mainly directed against the allied left, held 





and especially a height occupied by general Hill; the 
Spaniards on the right were comparatively safe, from the nature 
of the ground, At one time tiro British centre was broken, the 
guards, after repulsing the French, having got into disorder by pur¬ 
suing them too far ; but the advance of the enemy was arrested by 
the 48lh regiment. On the evening of the 26th nil firing ceased, 
both armies retaining their original position; but in the night the 
French retreated over the Alberche. This was one of the most 
bloody and best contested battles in the Peninsular war. The 
French lost 7000 men killed and wounded; the British upwards of 
6000, This victory gained Wellesley the title of viscount Wellington 1 
of Ts lav era. The British, however, were not in a condition to pone- J 


fcrate further. The French, who had 200,000 men dispersed in Spain, 
were gathering from all sides, and early in August, besides Victor and 
Sebastian!, marshals Soult, Ncy, Mortior, KdWmarm, and king 
Joseph himself, were in Istremadurfc The English general retired 
into Portugal by Trujillo and Badajoz; and sir Bobert Wilson also 
returned, who at the head of a light corps of Spanish and Portu¬ 
guese had pushed on as far as Madrid, Before the end of the year 
the French had virtually annihilated the Spanish forces, and lord 
Wellington now concentrated bis attention on the defence of Por¬ 
tugal, fixing bis head-quarters at Yitteu, with advanced posts 
towards Ciudad Rodrigo. 

§ 13, Wo must now turn our attention towards another theatre 
of |rar f Wo have already adverted to Napoleon 7 * sudden aban¬ 
donment of the pursuit of air John Moore, which was occasioned 
by a breach with Austria. In March, 1809, the emperor Francis 
declared war against him. But NapoWu, inflicting a severe 
defeat Upon the archduke Clinrles at Eckmiikl, inarched rapidly to 
Vienna, winch ho entered with little resistance May 13th. He 
bad still, however, to fight the battle of Aspern, near Vienna, in 
which he may be said to have been defeated. But the French 
army was allowed time to recover from the shock, and the bloody 
baitrl of Wagram followed, which laid Austria at Napoleon’s feci. 
This was succeeded by the disgraceful peace oi bchonbruuu, 
October Ii*h, which subsequent 1 . led to the inarr|j$o of Napoleon 
With the archduohess Maria Lotus a- In the same year Napoleon 
^me^td the States of the Church to France, and, haying been ex- ! 
eornmuniestedl by Pins TIL, he caused that pontiff to be carried 
to Savons, 


In order to support the Austrian struggle*, the English ministry 
^solved to divert the French anus by an expedition to the 
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Especially as Napoleon was attempting to coni 
ind Flushing into groat naval depots. Before the ei||_ 
^ 37 sail of the line and an army of 40,000 men were 
despatched, but under two most incompetent leaders—the earl of 
Chatham, Pitts elder brother, and rear-admiral sir Richard 
StHichan. The opinion of the more experienced officers was for a 
coup-d^-main on Antwerp; instead of which, a fortnight was 
spent in reducing Flushing, during which time the Scheldt had 
been strongly fortified, and 40,000 men thrown into Antwerp. 
The enterprise was then abandoned as impracticable, and the 
expedition returned home, leaving about 16,000 men in possession 
of the isle of Walciicrcn, These however began rapidly to dis¬ 
appear, ffoin the effects of the fever and ague common on that 
unhealthy coast, avid, in a short time half the force were in hos¬ 
pital.' After the treaty of Schdnbnuin the occupation of Walcheren 
was deemed of no ad Vantage, and towards the middle of Novem- 
ber it v,evacuated, the ’ harbour, arsenal, and magazines of 
Flushing having been destroyed as' far as possible. Such was 
the end of an expedition said to have cost 20 millions. 

Another diversion was attempted in Calabria, where the news 
of Napoleon's excommunication bud excited a great sensation 
among the# people. In June sir J, Stuart again crossed over from 
SicihC with 15,000 men, wliile sir 'William Hosted squadron and 
Jlotalks of gunboats and small armed vessels, operated upon the 
eoiist. The French retired before eir J. Stuart, but little was 
effected besides the dismantling of the castles of Ischia and Procida, 
and the ^destruction of sqveral forts and batteries; and after the 
capitulation of the Austrians tlic army returned to SL-uy, In 
autumn five of the sevpn Ionian islands, then held by the 
French, were captured, Santa Maura held out till the following 
spring; aiid Cmdtt, the most important of the whole, VM not 
obtained till 1814* when it was ceded by LotiisSKVIH. Wo pass 
over the remaining exploits of this year, the taking of some hrench 
West India colonies, and various minor successes at « . 

| 14, A feeling of jealousy had long existed between Mr, Canv 
ping and lord CaatScfeagb, which being heightened by mutual 
reciimina!iotiS alter the failnr of the W&lcheren expedition., a due 
earned, in which Canning was wounded, "Both had previous 1} 
resigned; and the duke of Portland dying soon after, die ministry 
s ..ml tottering io its fall. Mr. Perceval, however, accepted the 
office of first lord of the treasury, retaining also the exchequer I 
rh? marque e Wellesley, our representative with the Spanish juntas 
wag sent for and became foreign secretary in place of Canning i 
lord Liverpool was transferred from'the homo office to lord Co'-dh*" 
reach's iduae' of secretary at war, with lord Falmerston as unth-t 




10, LINES OF TORRES VEPRAS* 

■y ■ and the honourable B, Ryder took the home 

April, IS 10, some serious riots occurred m London. 

Jones being charged with a breach of privilege for abusing 
the House of Commons for dosing their gallery during the discus¬ 
sion on the Walckereu business, sir Francis Burdctt, in defending 
>iim^ used language for which he was committed to the Tower. 
On his way thither the mob were very riotous; the windows oi 
several unpopular noblemen and gentlemen were broken, and some 
lives were lost. On the prorogation of parliament sir Frauds was 
of course liberated; but he disappointed the populace of ar ex* 
pec ted ov ation by going home by water* 

In the Peninsula the Spaniards had been beaten on every point, 
and the junta itself was obliged to take refuge m Cadiz, which in 
February, 1810, was invested by a French army. A British force 
of about GOOD men had been thrown into that place to assist in the 
defence, and the English fleet kept open the com munition by H.a; 
but the blockade was not raised till August, 1812, After the peace 
with Austria Napoleon was enabled to throw largo reinterments 
into Spain, including some of his best troops. The “Army of 
Portugal,” comprising 00,000 men under Mtisscnn, was cantoned 
in Old Castile and Leon, Msssena threatened to drive ihe English 
out of Portugal in three months, for winch purpose he advanced 
with a force of more than 60,000 men. Lord Wellington had 
24,000 British troops, and more than double that number of Portu¬ 
guese, who made much better soldiers than the Spaniards; but part 
of his force was detached south of the Tagus, to watch Soul Fa Army 
rf Andalusia. The French advanced by Ciudad Rodrigo and 
Almeida, which they took ; mid Wellington tell hack upon a strong 
position at Sierra do Busaco, near Coimbra. The British line, 
extending nearly eight miles, but with extensive gaps, was attacked 
by the French with great vigour on the morning of September -Tth, 
They wera repulsed, however, with the loss of 5000 men ; and Has- 
«<iua, intend of renewing the attempt, seized tie pas* oi Tluialva, 
thus opening the road to Coimbra by turning the Ilridah left. 
Wellington now retired upon the famous lines of Torres Vetlmi, 
nearly 00 miles north of Lisbon, a position which his eagle eye 1 ad 
marked out in the preceding year* TUrc lines we three ; the fist 
or outermost ran from Alkandm on the Tagus to the heights of 
Torres Vidros, and thence along the little river Zizumbrc to the 
sea; the second began at Quint ilia, lower down the Tagus, and ran, 
at a distance varying from six to ten miles from the former, by 
Bucellag and Montaclnque to tho mouth of the little river San 
Borcazo j the third or lunenuosfc merely intended, in cnee of 
to cover the embarkation of the army on board tho fleet in U m 
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were dammed up and reservoirs 
could bo inundate ! if necessary, The right 
by the fleet and gunboats in the Tagus* 

_fortified with breastworks, abattis, &c,, and nearly 100 

redoubts or forts, mounting upwards of 600 guns. Some of them 
were capable of bolding several hundred men, and one required a 
garrison of 3000. Wellington entered these lines October Stli, 
Masses came up three days afterwards, and was filled with despair 
at the sight. After viewing them about a month he retired in the 
middle of November into winter-quarters without having attempted 


anything. 

Our general operations this year were not unattended with success* 
An attempt of the French upon Sicily was repulsed with great loss* 
By the end of the year they'had been deprived of all their posses 
si-ms in both Indies, The Butch bad also lost most of their East 
Indian settlements, and in the following year'the remainder were 
reduced. On the continent, however, the French empire was ex¬ 
tending, Napoleonj having deposed bis intractable brother Louis, 
annexed Holland to France; and the German coast to Hamburg 
being afterwards added, the French empire might be said to extend 
frohTNaples to the frontiers of Denmark, embracing a population of 
80 millions. Nearly all the rest of Europe were Napoleon's allies; 
and Bernadette, one of Ids marshals, bad been elected crown prince 
o! Sweden, Between him and Napoleon, however, there avas a great 
antipathy; and when the former came next year to the Swedish 
crown, he adopted Swedish views, conciliated the friendship, of 
England, and ultimately declared against his former patron. 

§ 15. At home the scene was clouded by a return of the kings 
malady, brought on perhaps by the death of Ida beloved daughter, 
tie princess Amelia* Mr. removal now proposed the prince of 
Wales as regent, under the same restrictions wfili regard to the 
creation of peers, the granting of offices, &c., as dhoao laid down by 
Pitt in 1788. Tlio arrangements were not finally completed till 
January, 1811, George Ill, never recovered, and the regency coil" 
aetpuntijr lasted till his death in 1820. At first it was anticipated 
that there would be a change of ministry, and lords G rey m- 1 
Grenville were actually employed to draw up answers to t o 
addresses of parliament; but blug dkgtistod by some alto ration-T 
suggested by Sheridan, they deefined^any further interfnrdpce, 1,111 
die old ministry was retained. Shortly after the duke of York 

reinstated as commando r-i iPchk F, 

Early in 3BU Suulfc invaded Portugal from Andalusia, in order 
to co-9i«rato with Muffiua. ,Ho took Olivemwi and Badajoa; hut 

by tliia time Massenafl army waa in a slate of sickness and diso^ 
gmfitfaik-n, and ha 'was obliged to eommenca a retreat, close J 
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by the English. Hi 3 march was first directed on 
22W Opovlo; but his attempt to pas* ti*j Mondego at thd 
repulsed, be retreated up the left bank of that) 
jS Ssed by the British* The French committed the most 
horrible cruelties and'devastations in their retreat, burning every 
town and village through winch they passed, and rnaltmtmg the 
inhabitants. For these excesses, Ifassena, a man pf brutal and 
ferocious character, must be held responsible. Lie entered Spain 
Aiiril ctli. In tins pursuit much extra fatigue fell upon lord 
Wellington, in consequence of several general officers Jiavmg 
returned to England on pretence of private bnsinera. 

The draughts made by Soult for Portugal having reduced t.’.e 
French army blockading Cadiz to 10,000 men, general Gra am 
fiord Lyuedoch), with about 4000 men, partly Portuguese pro¬ 
ceeded by sea to Algcoiraa, in tlio hay of Gibraltar; and hftMng 
been joined at Tarifa by 7000 Spaniards, marched by tvay of Me¬ 
dina Sidooia towards the French position, with the view ol taking 
them in the rear, Graham hail expected that the Siam arils would 
have held the heights of Barr ora; but when ho arrived there he 
found them occupied by marshal Victor with hOOO men and a 
formidable artillery. Witfi las small division Graham carried them 
at the point of the bayonet in little more than an hour ; with grefu 
loss indeed, though almost twice as great on the side of the 1 rencli. 
But not being supported by tho Spaniards, Lc was unable to follow 
up his victory, and the whole enterprise led to no result. 

Towards the end of April, Mwssena, who had received reinforce¬ 
ments which swelled his army to 40,000 foot and 5000 horse, re¬ 
entered Portugal with the view ol relieving the fortress of Almeida, 
Wellington marched to oppose him with 32,000 foot and ltOt 
horse. ° They met at Fuentcs do Onoro, on the evening of May 
3rd : a fierce struggle ensued for the pass «icm of the place, ana 
ultimately tlio French were driven out. Early on the morrmig of 
the 5 th Haasann vigorously renewed tho attack, which v. a * kept 
up Hi! evening, when the French retired with great lose. A few 
days after evacuated Almeida. Napoleon was so dlKuUfirri 
with Siassena, that he super, ded him ia the command by feceial 
Marmmit. Marmimt, however, could do no better than his pro- 

dc russor, and re tired to Balanaflnc^. * . 

A little after (May 1MJ.) a memorable battle was fought between 
marshal Beresford, who was besieging Badajo... a-rl Soult, who .tad 
marched to its relief. Soult had aooul 23,000 men and oO guns; 
Berwford had 27,000 , but of these wore than a ted were 
Spaniards* who fled at the first Mnrk and left the eenire, woeve 
tlio British wore posted, e*j*rd to all the fury of the Preach 
' assault The victory was Ihrcsford’s, after sis hours of deep-rate 
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t |&ufc of GOQG British who contended ^with the F re| 
fdc the ridge of A®!,ora, only about 1500 were left 
The French lost 9000 men. Spit did not think : 
the attack ; and Bcresford being reinforced a day or two 
after with 1500 English, Sqult retreated on Seville. On the 
19th Wellington himself arrived with two fresh divisions, and the 
siege of Badajog was resumed . But a large French force ap¬ 
proaching, tho siege was abandoned after two unsuccessful assaults, 
and Wellington fell back on Campo Mkypr. A little after, the 
successes of general Hill obliged the French to evacuate the greater 
part of Estremadura. But in the eastern provinces of Spain they 
were everywhere triumphant, 

§ 16. The beginning of 1812 was marked by some ministerial 
changes. The marquess Wellesley resigned, objecting to servo 
under Mr. Pe oeval, though Datejmth him, and lord Castlcreagh 
occupied his ph ce*as foreign secretary. Shortly afterwards Per¬ 
ceval himself vs removed by the hand of an assassin. He was 
shot in the lobby of the Hatfss of Commons about five o'clock 
in the afternoon of May 11th, by one Bellingham, a Liverpool 
broker, whose petitions had been rejected, and expired in a few 
minutes. The assassin was convicted and hanged within a week. 
Upon this eveip all the ministers tendered their resignations, and 
an attempt was rahdo to construct a whig cabinet ■ but it failed. 
Lord Liverpool now became premier, and Mr. Vans it tart chancellor 
of tho exchequer. The financial measures of Perceval were adopted, 
had it was resolved to push the war with vigour, 

Wellington opened the campai ;n in tlid Peninsula with the cap¬ 
ful c of Ciudad Itodrigo, which was taken, Jan. 19, after less than a 
fortnight's siege. The Spaniards now first began to appreciate his 
genius : the Cortes voted him their thanks, and the title of duke of 
Ciudad Rodrigo, The English parliament granted him an annuity 
of 2000Z,, to he annexed to the earldom to which he was aow raised. 
Shortly after Ead&joz was again invested (March 10),. and wascarru d, 
April G. but with a terrible slaughter. Soult, who was advancing to 
its relief, now again retreated towards Seville, pursued by the British, 
who overtook and routed bis rear-guard at \ ilia Garcia. General 
Hill having by a masterly movement cut oh the communication be¬ 
tween Soult and Harm ant, by seizing Ahnaraa, which covered the 
passage of the Tagus, Wellington, no longer reduced to the defensive, 
prepared o advance into Spain. Ho had now 40,000 men, but one 
division consisted of Spaniards. Marmont bad about 50,000, and 
was much superior in cavalry and artillery, yet he evacuated- ^ahi- 
man ca when Wei 1 in pton appt a red before it (June 16), As an hi* 
stance of the barbarous manner in which tho French conducted the 
war in Spain, it may be mentioned thit during theV occupation 



BATTLE OF SALAMANCA. 



imbed university town they had destroyed 22 ouj 
In July both armies were facing each other on tho 

uareHa. On the 20th, Marmont, who had been rein - 

army in motion to regain the hanks of the 'I onneg, and cut 
off Wellington's communication with. Salamanca- Wellington im¬ 
mediately started after him, the two armies moving in parallel 
columns within sight of cadi other, yet refraining from all hostilities, 
except the occasional exchange of a cannot-shot, it was a sort of 
lace which should arrive first at the Tonnes. The armies crossed 
that river, the British at the bridge of Salamanca, the French at the 
fords higher up ; and both took up positions on the Mouth bank. On 
the 22nd, Marmont having too much extended and weakened his 
left, Wellington took advantage of the error and completely defeated 
him, Wellington in his despatch calculates the French loss at from 
17,00010 20,000 men, and says it was admitted that their whole 
army would have been in his hands had there been an horu more 
daylight. Marmont liimself was wounded by a shell, Ibe 1 rench, 
now under general Clausal, fled precipitately to Valladolid, which 
they abandoned on the approach of the British- Hearing that hmg 
Joseph, with 20,000 men, was threatening Ins flank and rear, Well¬ 
ington, leaving a force on the Ducro to watch Clause!, turned upon 
him, pursued him on the road to Madrid thiough St. lUefonso, and 
entered the Spanish capital August 12, the French and their Spanish 
pur titans hurrying from it in the greatest haste. On the I ih iho 
French garrison in the lie tiro palace surrendered, when ISO runs, 
£0,000 stand of arras, and an immense quantity of wari 11 store?* 

Were captured. „ 

One of the first results of the fell of the capital was that N>ult 
abitodoned tho blockade of Cadiz and retired to Granada; but vvdU 
fcgtoa soon found that it would bo impossible with his force to hold 
an ppefc tow r n like Mad rid in the presence of the large mid jreU-disci- 
plined French armies both in the norih and south of Spain, mil he 
^tited on Salamanca, and subsequently went into winter ty utters at 

Ci udad Rodrigo. , _ , . . 

117. During our arduous struggle with tho French the Americans 
hnd displayed no friendly disposition towards ibis country, " hey 
**ru bcoied at our exercise of the right of search, widen had been 
f ^ced upon us by the Berlin Decree, and they insisted on the duct mm 
^Uho neutral"^ makes free goods. In 1811 Napolu-m rd.^,d 
Americans from the observance of the Berlin and Milan decrees ; 
in tho mm year the Americans pssed us a non ~ mt< f 

Prills - . * ■* II v\ *LtJ. ifc 1 -rTV111 ■*'/ 11A A.TUGlTlCS'k s CM to 


^UtBenct, In which all British goods arming m Amci 


n vrncu mi ^ • , r 

seized, unli'sa we recalled t1« obnoxious orders in Minch Wore 


-m iiTiU .va t’cvanvw ■ - - . . .. -,rmn 

alluded to Tlveae we revoked in favour of America m June, 1812, 
we had been already subjected to many insults from the 


though 
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, f /which we had disregarded. But the concession, it ^ 
/too late; the Americana had declared war a few day 
They had long been making preparatto for a straggle 
^KSSpromised to be profitable to them ; and they immediately 
despatched to Canada a body of 2500 men under general Hull. Pro¬ 
clamations were issued inviting the Canadians to throw off the British 
yoke : but they remained faithful, and the military measures adopted 
by general Brock were so judicious that in less than two months 
Hull was obliged to capitulate. A second attempt under general 
Wadsworth was repulsed with great loss. At sea the Americans suc¬ 
ceeded in capturing some of our frigates, owing to their own being 
much more heavily armed. . . . t 

Meanwhile that breach between France and Russia had occurred 
which ultimately proved one of the chief causes of Napdlwn'a down¬ 
fall* Both Russia and Sweden had declined to carry out the Berm 1 
Decree ; and in March, 1812, a treaty was concluded between those 
powers, in consequence of which Napoleon made active preparation* 
for war. Before entering on it he was willing to patch up a peace 
with England, and was ready to make large concessions j but as h« 
still demanded Spain for his brother Joseph, his proposals were not 
entertained. Napoleon then undertook bis disastrous expedition into 
Thsi, which it does not belong to our subject to narrate. The 
burning of Moscow, which he entered September 15, forced him to n 
retreat, during which the greater part of his vast host was annihilated 
either by the Inclemency of the weather or the sword of the enemy J 
whilst Napoleon Irim&cif, with his usual intolerance of reverses , absin- 
lining his army to its fate, travelled post-haste to Paris, where he 
arrived December 18, thoroughly beaten and discomfited. During 
the summer a treaty was concluded between England and Sweden, 
and subsequently between England and Russia; and when the 
British peri lament assembled in November, a grant of 200,000-. 
voted for the relief of the sufferers in Russia, in addition to a 
amount raised by private subscription. The parliament also vote* 
100,000?, to lord Wellington. 

§ 18. The French reverses, which not only prevents Nspoi»^ 
from sending reinforcements into Spin, hut also obliged him 
recall marshal Soult and 20,000 men from that country m order t 
oppose the advance of the Russians, opened a brightening pw?l* , 
for the British arms in the Peninsula, 'ihc Spanish 
govamawnt, at last throwing aside their ridiculous pride, made {<■ 
WcUsngton commandrrdn-dhief of the Spanish forces—a procee 1 
however. which did not add much to h:s strength, as t icy ^ 

1 m better than an undisciplined mbbie. Tho ^eateat sbtvwo ^ 

^lianiMds raukred was in guerilla * ! ‘ o1 ® fXto* 

which Wellington could rely was under 1 0,000 Lntish mid 1 
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,f wliich about 6000 were cavalry* In May, 1810. hcl 
t throe divisions, tins centre being led by himself, __ 

^Howland Hill, the loft by sir Thomas Graham- The advance 
^ made by Valladolid, the French retreating before him till they 
took up a strong position in front of the town of Vittorio. This was 
attacked June 21, and carried after an obstinate resistance, the French 
being driven through the town, and pursued till it grew dark, J he 
whole of the French artillery, baggage, and ammunition, together 
with property valued at a million sterling, was captured on this Occa¬ 
sion j, and king Joseph himself was nearly seized by a party of the 
10th hussars* The French army fled in the greatest disorder to 
Pampl mjfi ; but as that place would evidently have to sustain a 
moge or blockade, the garrison would admit none of their country men 
except king Joseph, The remainder of the fugitives pursued their 
flight, and did not rally till they reached the Pyrenees, Pamphuvu 
and St. Sebastian were soon invested by the allies, and the passes of 
tho Pyrenees occupied from Bonces valles to Iran, at the mouth of 
the Bidasaoa. 

Kapoleon now sent Soult, with the title of “lieutenant of the 
emperor, rt to reorganise the defeated army and defend the frontiers of 
France, The former commission he executed with _ eat promptitude 
and skill at St, Jean Pied de Port; the latter was beyond his power, 
though he made some desperate attempts, and even Succeeded in rc- 
fiainiag hvo 0 f the mountain-passes* On four consecutive days (27th 
bj 30th July) bloody and persevering attacks were made upon the 
allied line, hu.fc they were repulsed; and on the 31st Soult was ia 
[mi retreat for France, These engagements have been called the 
“ Baltics of the Pyrenees,” Soult would have been fairly entan Jed 
surrounded at San Estevan, but for the imprudence of three 
r r Uiikc-n English soldiers who were surprised near ins quartern, His 
Suffered severe losses in that terrible pass, He now rtlind 
' riiind the Bidassoa, and Wellington halted. 

' hi August 31 St, Sebastian was carried by assault, but with tef* 

I to loss; and the castlo surrendered in a few days after. 1 uup- 
held out till October 31; but. Wellington, leaving that fortress 
Rested, crossed thcSlidassoa early in that month with hk left wing, 
Soult retreated to the HivdiJ Before th ; middle of Novcml r 
. ullied army was on French ground, \\ ellmgton had i-^urd 

*^ rt)c bunation containing the strictest injunctions n^t to molest the 
JWWN* inhabitants, which the Spaniards could not k brought to 
a ud at last he was obliged to scud most of them back o^or t u'. 
The peasants of thn sooth of Franco, oppressed by Use con- 
ffflWj welcomed the English as deliverers. "*• KW 
TJc K position on th' 




On November 10 the 
v-jvoile was forced. Soult then retired to his 
kil Pul attacks 


^ll'jbed camp at Bayonne whence he made some bkilfu 
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The allies then wi 



The -whole continent was now' in arms against Napoleon, 
^ his disastrous retreat from Russia the emperor Alexander had 
iitmg upon his rear ; and as the forces of Russia approached the 
west, the Poles, and then the Prussians, rose to join them. A senti¬ 
ment of the national degradation had at length been amused among 
the Prussians which the king dared not venture to oppose, Tho news 
of WellingtoVs glorious campaign in the Peninsula also stimulated 
the Germans to resistance. Frederick William III. king oi Prussia, 
and Alexander emperor o£ Russia, contracted an alliance offensive 
and defensive (Feb. 28), wliich was ratified al Kallsch. Tins cuali- 
tioEi. being the sixth against France, was joined by Great Britain 
(June 14). Napoleon, however, wad still superior in three to the 
nil its. By the most unsparing conscription lie had raised 700,000 
men, half of whom were despatched into Germany ; hut they were 
raw recruits, necessarily much inferior to those with which ho had 
won his early victories. Ho gained in May the battles of Lutzen 
and Bautzen; but they wore bloody, and led to little result. T lh& 
French reoecupied Lcipsic and Dresden, and an armistice was agreed 
upon, from Jims 5 to August 10, to give time for negotiations medi¬ 
ated by Austria. Napoleon haughtily refused to give up his con¬ 
quests beyond tho Rhine; and at the conclusion of the armistice 
Austria joined the coalition against him, although the emperor 8 
daughter had been left regeut df Franco. England supplied tbs 
Prussians, Hanoverians, and Swedes with money and stores. r l hen 
followed the battles at Dresden, Gross Beeren, Denumvilz,. and the 
Katzbach, in all which the French were defeated, and finally t |e 

crowning bat tie of Lei psic, called by the Germans the i ■ » 

or battle of the nations, from the numbers engaged, at which Napolc*^ 
v._: completely overthrown, and com polled to a retreat ns disast’ ^ 
as that from Moscow', rcoreasing the Rhine with less than a 
of the enormous army In had collected in Germany. lie reac e 
Paris November % though beaten, still arrogant and presumptU^- 
in February 1314 Wellington again took the field, and 
retired before him across the Gave dOlerun, Dn the dr if i |L X ^ 
defeated at&rthez with great loss, and Wellington pushed on to _ 
Adour, directing sir John Hope to invest Bayonne, and 
Bedford to occupy Bordeaux. On the arrival of the las®■, 
r iavof and citizens proclaimed Louis XV III. < their L V,n jC ^ 
for Wellington studiously avoided all interference m favour <- ^ ) 
Bourbons.Boult now retreated upon Ten louse; and WeBmgtou, ^ 
reached that city March 27th, found him posted on , 

of the broad and rapid Garonne. It was the tkh of i pn _ ^ 


British army could be conveyed to the other sit , and on the 


the 

iOth* 






THK ALLIES ESTER PARIS. 

|unday f was fought the "bloody battle which takes it 



town. The force of Wellington was a little snperrio] 

/as much stronger in artillery. Jlis portion was carried, but 
considerable loss, and on the night of the 11th he evacuated 
1 on louse and retreated towards Careassone, In that night ho 
ruarchod 21 miles: yet some French writers have claimed the 
little of Toulouse as one of their victories! Wellington entered 
lotilouse on the 12th, and in the afternoon received intelligence that 
^apolson had abdicated at Tontainfibleau six days before the battle. 
] cult at first refused to acknowledge the provisional government 
^dablishcd in the name of Louis XVIII.; but on receiving further 
^Uelligcrice a convention was signed on the ISth, On the 14 th 
general Thouvcnut, though apprized of tho state of aftaira at Pari!?, 
Vitally made a night sally from Pay on no, in which a great numb r 
0 :p wn were killed and wounded on both sides. 

S 20. Wo must now briefly advert to the events which thus put 
cud to the glorious progress of Wellington. During February 
jjftd March Napoleon had obstinately contested with far inferior 
i> ° rccs ^ advance of the allies from tho I thine, displaying all hia 
(C Lt Qualities as a general. During this campaign a congress of 
^hnistors of the allied powers and of France was held nt Cha- 
England being represented by lord Castlercagb. 
}j j’T offered those boundaries which Franco pretends to claim iu» 
tJj Natural limits—tho Pyrenees, the Alps, and the Rhine; but to 
ll0 ^® P^posals Napoleon refused to accede till too Into. It docs 
^belong to our subject to narrate this Campaign, and it will suffice 
0; ./ that after several battles tho emperor Alexander and the king 
*5?** entered Paris, March 31st Tho allied sovereigns now 
} k . ^ treat with Napoleon, who bad retired to Fontainebleau; 
n,. u V , a: °bliged to abdicate* April 11th, and a provisional govern- 
k ;r5 LJ Vas lormod to effect tho restoration of tho Bourbons. At 
th e - anc -of the emperor Alexander, Napoleon was allowed to retain 
Portal title, the isle of Elba was assigned as Lis dominion, and 
receive from France a fusion of six million francs. Eng- 
110 party to this treaty, but afterwards assented to it. 
] W V]lL , who during his c.viio had resitled in England, entered 
p’taii^ 1 May 3rd, and on the 30th he signed with Great 
\ \vhj I V’' Uslr > £ tj Russia, and Prussia a treaty of p^ace and allhmee, 
lf ^ed ^j 1 , e French boundaries, with some additions, were deter* 
r and - sfiCu ted as they existed in 1702 The possession of 
i{ 0 dependencies was oonfinned to England ■ the Cape of 
Vt J 3 ™ 11 secured by a previous treaty with Holland ; but 


' Ci 1>^ ^dia colonies, except Ceylon, were restored, 
Xoka/ 1 ^ by France in 1702 were also restored, 

■*Lucie, and the Jsle of France : and se veral h 
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ies were likewise given back to Spain. Uacio\ 


or w 


a- unv » w ^f ’ * . 

iity of a kingdom, with succession only m the ma 
'the allied aimies evacuated Paris. The emperor Ales: 



me me an its i muuea j .. . , 

^berroff of Prussia, and many of their most distinguished generals 
and nobility, then visited England, when there was a solemn thanks- 
,dviu>' in St, Paul’s, and a scries of grand fetes end entertainment*. 

Contemporaneously with the adi .nee of the allies upon Ians, an 
English force under sir Thomas Graham, which was afterwards 
joined hy Bernadette and his Swedes, had been engaged in. reducing 
Ho! land, and the English suffered severely m attempting to stou.i 
the formidable fortress of Bprgen op Zoom. Bythe ptw* of la™, 
Belgium was incorporated with Holland. Lord Wdliarn Boutmek, 
with an Anglo-Sicilian force, assisted hy a squadron under sir a - 
wnrd Mew, succeeded in reducing Genoa, which was annexed *- 
the kingdom of Sardinia: Pius VII. was restored to the papa 
ikrone; and Lombardy, with tire addition of Venice and sev-em‘ 
otirer places, was, after the expulsion of the viceroy Eugene Item v 
nais, made over to Austria, Lord Bei.tinek appears to have exceeded 
hi* powers in proclaiming the independence of Italy, and thus e^c 
v r hopes which could not be realized, i'Vdhumd TIL was rested . 
to the throne of Spain without the exaction of any pledge. && 
after the duke of Wellington, for such lie hud now keen create* j 
arrived at Madrid to mediate between the contending parties; » 
he advised Ferdinand to jrraiit the Spaniards a cons til ution, 
rule with liberality and moderation. On his return home 
received the thanks of both houses, and a sum of 500,0TO, 
voted to him to purchase an estate. } - c ) t 

§21. We must now briefly advert to the American war, 
b wever, after the great emits just related, does not prestot j* ^ 
©J nrach inter?; t. Instructed by the events of 131the f 
jovemmiptsent out a more powerful class of frigates, and \\c. ^ jC 
ward the enga -ements went for the most part in fa> . ur &ii 
British. One of tire most remarkable was that between the - ^ 


I'ntish. tine OJ tne moai rona.rjs«uiu ^ ^ 

and Chesapeake, a British and an American frigate, of wn 

1 ■ - ■ ■ *.* . -1 (jintain J ■ 


,ke 


lum vunon^rvMAv, “ »"■— - - ~ falll l' 1 

hit ter was co n sidembl y * u peri or i n weigh t of me ta. ■ 1 1 :! ' v ni i a L 

of the Shannon sent a challenge into Boston totour, and 


HI UJU ilJldUHUJl OLIUI ni HI.— ,,-. , rr ,„_ n>^*‘ .f 

was fought June 1, 1813, when, after an action of " ,lU .‘ r j 


was fought June i, toi-i, ■ ■ * ts j U1LC1 ju 

captain Broke hoarded tire Chesapeake, and earned her o. 
of the disappointed Americans. , 

in 1S13 and 1814 the Americans renewed ™ ,T (l '5| ^ 

Canada, but without succcsi, and it is calculated «>»• * ruvo^ 

. Joct them 60,*;00 men. Meanwhile our T jvers . 

the American coast, the lighter voKcUpenotrating up ^ !n 
iiiilictiuix considerable damage, lu l’’ * 11 ‘ ■ tn inful-' i 

wcth relnfe C'G with some of the veterans o 







ESCAPE OF NAPOLEON. 

tli gone ml Ross, with only 1UGO men, disused in^ 
kju i SOOO Americans posted on some heights near thh 
ACj entered Washington, the capital of the Union, and burnt 
he Senate-house, the House of Representatives, the Caj itol, the pre¬ 
sident's residence, the arsenal, dockyards, and other public build¬ 
ings, Several other American towns were taken \ but an attack 
upon Haiti more was repulsed with great loss, including the death 
fJ f general Ross; and an attempt upon New Orleans in Dec. was 
Mill more unfortunate* After the abdication of Napoleon the Ame¬ 
ricans began to think of peace, and a treaty was signed at Ghent, 
Dec. 24, 1814. Roth parties agreed to use their endeavours to suj^ 
press the slave-trade, 

§ 22. In January IS 15 a congress of eight of the principal Eu- 
frJpcan powers assembled at Vienna to regulate the affairs of Europe ; 
^ut they had not proceeded far in their hi ours when they were 
founded with the intelligence that Bonaparte had escaped from 
^ba. Ho landed at Connos, March 1, with 1000 men, and tiro 
troo ps joined his standard as he advanced. On the night of April 
Lcau a XY11L lied to Lille, and on the follow lug night Xapo 
5°* entered the palace of the Tuileries. The congress at Vienna 
declared Irim an outlaw and violator of the common peace, devoted 
11,11 to public vengeance, and agreed to unite for the maintenance of 
7 {: treaty of Paris, The duke of Wellington, who was present : 
he congress, was consulted as to the conduct of the war. The duke 
greased upon the English ministry the necessity, even on th« 
Mound of economy, of making a grand effort to crush the enemy at 
Roth the ministry and the parliament v\ t-« impressed with 
soundness of this advice. The budget of th year was raised to 
_ IQ enormous sum of ninety mil lions, a considerable port of which 
^ ■ to subsidize the continental nations; and the duke proceeded 
] to prepare for the expected campaign, 

^ ^apoleon crossed the Belgian frontier June 14th, with about 
. infantry, 25,000 cavalry, and 350 pieces of artillery. Well- 

lay at Brussels with about 70,000 men, not half of whom 



u l: - al point of attack, ho made the proper dispositions to met t. 
Iv il rt 15t)i marshal Ncy advanced 1 yond Charleroi ■ the 
of y to ^niasels, driving back from Quatre V<m an advanced brigade 
a nny of the Netherlands under the prince of Weimar. Th- 
WfLs however recovered by the prince of Grange; and on the 
m r > general Picton having arrived with the 5th division and 
]> lir i under the duke of Brunswick, Key was ropuM 

' Quutre Bras, though his force was n urly double that of the 
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■rtnwMlc, on the sarnie day, Napoleon with hi s main 
^uisked the Prussians at Ligny and St. Amand, in front of tfc 
-,M.v,^Tfiiartrr 3 at Sombre f, had driven Blticher back with great loss, 
and compelled him to retreat to Warn ; but lie was so ignorant of 
hl< victory, that it was not till noon nf the 17th that he despatched 
Grandly, with a corp 3 of 32,000 men, m pursuit of the Prussians. 

BUicherk retrograde movement necessitated a similar one on the 
part of Wellington, in order to keep up the communication be¬ 
tween the allied armies. On the 17th he made a leisurely retreat, 
undisturbed except by a few cavalry skirmishes, to the plains cl 
Watkht+OO, which he had previously selected for a battle-field. ^ 
the course of the same day Napoleon formed a junction with Ney, 
w hen their united forces amounted to about 78,000 men. The 
night was stormy, with thunder, min, and wind j the following 
morning, Sunday, June 18th, opened heavily, but the rain h*u 
ceased, Wellington occupied a position extending from a ravine 
near Gierke Brnine on the right to the hamlet of Tor la Have on the 
] e ft ; on which side the communication was open with Btilcher at 
Warn, through Chain. In front of his right centre was the chateau 
of Hougoumont, in front of his left centre the farm-house of La Hay® 
Sainte^bofii occupied by our troops. In the rear of the British 
centre wot the farm-house of Mont St, Jean, and still further back 
tl ic village of the same name. The French occupied heigh*' 1 
in front of Wellington^ position, and about a mile distant; then 
right being before the village of Planchenois, and occupying the farm 
of La Belle Alliance, whilst their left rested on the Gcnappo tom* 
It v.cs the first time that Napoleon had come info contact w 1 * 1 
British troops He was full of confidence, and is said to have ex¬ 
claimed, lf Enfin je vais me meWer avee ce Wainton, 1 Abou^ 
10 o’clock the French line was observed to lie in motion, and 
violent attack was made on Hougoumont, defended by a brigade 
the guards, who held it throughout the day. The French trace ^ _ 
bolter at La Haye Sainto, bravely defended by some of the Gcriu^ 
Legion, who were alt slain; but the post was afterwards recoj 
L. other parts of the line repeated attacks were made by w- _ 
columns of French infantry, but without success, and 
: ben had recourse to some desperate charges of cavalry, whu n ^ 
r-.pi' 1 red by. the British infantry formed in squares. To patm 1 ^ t 
to bus, Wellington ordered an advance of the brigade d 1 ‘ -^ 
cavalry under lord Edward Somerset, consisting of the we * ^ 

horse guards, and 1st dm goon guards, who completely ^ ' > 

and dispersed the French cuirassiers, £000 of them being ^ 

r-onejs in this .barge. At 7 o’clock in the evening / r ' . ■, li .s 
retained its original position; when Billows ooq i? Q 
arrived at Plauchcjiafa and La Belle Alliance, raid - i * ;pm 





BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 


the Jl^eiidi right, Napoleon’s chances were now growing d| 


a last effort he ordered the advance of Ida magnificent] 
s npiuBt the British ]>osiUion at La Ilaye Ssinte. Nfqiweon 

^•v -^Kthe advance gome way himself, and then took shelter behind 
Eomc rising ground, leaving Key, “ the bravest of the brave/’ to 
. d the charge. The guard advanced up the gently sloping ridge 
m two dark and threatening columns, galled by a Rank fire from 
the British light division. At the top of that ridge the British 
guards were lying down to avoid the fire of the French artillery ; 
but as the French columns approached, the duke gave the word to 
Use, and at the distance of about GO yards the} 7 delivered a terrible 
volley into the French ranks, as they were attempting to deploy 
1 i sil\ Their columns shook and wavered, a charge was ordered, 
ai )“ the Old Guard was hurled down the hill in one minded mass 
J'nth their conquerors. The sight of that repulse threw the whole 
breach line into confusion and dismay: Napoleon galloped to tie 
rc *?> and Wellington, availing himself of the auspicious moment, 
^■^ered a general advance. The French army was now In complete 
icut- Wellington and BlUdier met at a house called La Mai son 
0 *'gii\ nol far from La Belle Alliance ; and the pursuit of the em-iny 
^ [i:it ific Prussians, w ho were comparatively fresh. hkny 
f 'wsoners were made, and 150 guns fell into the hands of the allies. 
iVtT ^ mse ^ nai|0W l y escaped capture. It was computed that 
g 0 Jj® th±e® days* engagements and in the retreat the Freud lost 
nlc & i 'and when the remaining fugitives reached tiro French 
thd greater part dispersed never again to meet. But the 
Uca V i 6 a ^ ies ^ aIso enormous. It was estimated that 
* udf the men actually engaged were either killed or wounded, 
•^rd - 1 ^ billed wore general Pictcn and general sir William 1 \ n- 
’ amon g the wounded, the carl of Uxbridge (afterwards mar- 
H ° r ^ 11 -' lesca), gene ml Cooke, gene ral U alk c 11, co lone 1 FI i ?. r. • 

duk ^ ^ and others. The prince of Orange was also wounded. The 
hus^ Brunswick had fallen at Quatre Bms, at the head of his block 


th 0 T " * allies now advanced upon Paris, which the remains of 
LbjJt ^ ^rmy evacuated July 6th, and the allies f • \ pt*- < sslon, 
hW-^ for pulling down the column in the Pint- Vci.dtW, 


thq c -, ° U P dm bridge of Jena, and levying 100 million franca On 


L ue Hr, 1 ~ » M ^ 1 ’ 1 ■ 

iriryj,, V but 0T1 these points he ultimately yielded to the more 
^UBais of Wellington. Napoleon had abdicated Juno 
b^ eo,; M : V0;U - °^- d9 young son Napoleon IL ; but thq allies Would 
■hi . w 'th nothing less than the restoration of the B uri . 

Loid3 XVIII, rc-ei t ter 1 .\1 Paf is and quic t ly res ‘iu icd } L « 


hi 




nu ")iile Nujolecn, Ids Ik- 1 full of uncertain 


projects, now 
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:Of joining the remains of his army beyond the Lump ifcn 
j^ing to America, arrived at Rochefort July 3rd; w 
hope of escape cut off by the numerous British cruise^ 
n i rr wrf^ himself on board the' Beltcropbon, captain Haitian^ an 
English ship of the lino which happened to be in the roads. He had 
previously written a theatrical Iclh r to the prince regent, claiming the 
protection of th British people, and comparing himself toThanutocbl 
when ho sought the hospitality of Admetus. But captain Maitland 
was careful to make him understand that lie could give no premiss 
„ as to bis reception, and that he could only under lake to convey him 
safely to England. Maitland 1 was ordered to proceed to Plymouth 
Sound, and to allow no communication with the shore. The reso¬ 
lution of the allies was communicated to Napoleon July 31st, and on 
August 7th h was put on board the Northumberland, the flag-ship 
of admiral sir G, Cockbum, and conveyed to the island of St. Helena, 
Here be lingered out the remainder of Ins life iu frUitb ss hope and 
unavailing discontent, till death released him from his sufferings, 
May ith, 1921. He was incoutestahly the gre;itest genend of modern 
times, and had taken every capital of importance in Europe, except 
Lotuh n; yet he wanted some of the qualities which make a great 
man, and especially dignity and fortitude in the endurance of mis- 
fortune. 

The peace of Paris, or definitive treaty bcisveen France aijd the 
allied powers, was signed in that capital November 2Qth, The 
settlement of Europe was arranged by the confess at Vienna. The 
amperor of Russia, the emperor of Austria (for such was now hie 
title instead of emperor of Germany), and the king of Prussia, hao 
also signed what they called the “ Holy Alliance^an agreement w 
^vern on Christian principles; which the duke of Vfellington wise } 
declined to sign, on the ground that it was too vague, ,, 

At the commencement of the war with Franco in 1703 the Eng 
funded debt had been a little under 228 millions. In February, V&.* 
tine unredeemed debt, funded and unfunded, amounted to nearly 
800 millions, entailing an annual charge of more than 2S 
The last three years of the war alone had cost the country ^ - 

nearly 200 millions 0 f 

§ 2d. The triumph of the nation was succeeded by a ronctvm ^ 
internal distress and discontent. JDurlng the war the escHenieo 1 ; 

■n . • J _ J M trrtrf'T l 1 P - ' 


L1 ‘ U IkLI - cy . , , 

aalional feeling and the natural exultation uf victory b i M'^u 
the jxiople from coiaplair-ing, and it was not till the atvug!^ . 
mvr that they begun to feel the burthens which it had 
Trade languished from the exhaustion of the continental nx . 
and their consequent inability to purchase our goods; while 
imfavourabk seasons the price of wheat rose he ore »e cn 
from 52 s. to upwards of into, a quarter: and the distress w 








jlfi, 1817- DI3TKESS AND DISCONTENT, 
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by tho com law of 1811 > which closed the ports tej 
uj]i "of foreign grain-till the price of wheat readied | 

■■^hude of arsons were thrown out of employment throb 
Jpessed s uito of trade, and their numbers were swelled by the 
soldiers atsd sailors discharged at the termination of the war. Hence 
ai'ose seditions and tumults, which in the agricultural districts were 
marked by incendiary fires, in the manufacturing towns by the 
'breaking of those ingenious machines hy which human labour had 
been to a great extent superseded, The subject oi parliamentary 
reform now began to be agitated among the great mass ol the people, 
winch previously had been little more than a speculative question, 
with some leading statesmen. A ramification of chibs, called ll.ii.ii - 
den clubs, was established throughout the ^country, that of tomlou 
being presided over by sir Francis Buid&tt* Other leading jbcmlmm 
were major Cartwright and the demagogue orator lienr} limit* 
Their demand for reform embraced annual parliaments and universal 
suffrage* and a import of a secret committee of the HoirseofCom- 
uvong February, 1S1 7, represented these clubs as meditutiug 
nothing short of a revolution* In the preceding December dangerous 
Hots had taken- place in Spa Fields, which were with difficulty put 
down through the firmness and courage of sir James Shaw and of the 


W 


mayor* 

Otic result of the peace was the suppression of the Algcrir 1 para tea* 
^ 11 ring the wav these nests of robbers had been coiuiiv sd at ; but in 
J *U6 m Edward Fellow (lord Exmouth) proceeded to Algiers with 
7 1 meu-of^war, besides gunboats, &c*; and being joined by * small 
] >*Uik ^uadroo under admiral Van Cnpellan, almost completely 
destroyed, after a few hours* bombardment, the formidable iortihci- 
tif, *w of Algiers (August 27th), together with 9 Algerine frigates, Ac, 
A lo&s, however, of 852 officers and men was sustained by die British 
1 he dev at-ki tfm now accepted the tonus we dictated, and 108.1 


Ch 


■ j wx. ’■* s - - •• 

'Hstian slaves, principally Italians, were liberated* 

- &3, The general feeling of discontent among the lower classes, 
; l ‘«d ftT1 outrage committal upon the prince regent, the windows of 
carriage were broken as he was returning froni .opening the 
jfniament, January 28th, lBL7 f let! to the suspension of the Habeas 
Act. At the same time the execution of the law of libel y. os 
;^ly pressed, and numerous *-r o^lcio inform at ions v. tie filed 
‘jfritist political writers. One of the most rt mark aide of these pro- 
*«* that against. William Iloue. a booh seller in the Old 


. .. "no UliMj •r.i.nn -- - 

,. w *y. for a profane libcL.consisting of pnradwe on tlin catechisi;., 
border ' * l„.^ 5 V!*.- 


dofe 


'raycr, the Gnmnimdmonls, && Hone eondueM his own 


* * utter, me ^nitmiinaiiiou^ —■;-— - — 

. ,;llCo with ^mndtrable ability, and was acquitted by Om jun , who 

m t .1 ...... jl.. __... 


Cb; 


ir - isk.ulvjj *■ - * 

i, to have felt that it w the political rather than the profniw 

-■Tilnlau. ..p ... . _ .. . 1 ■ . V ...^i •.. r il„. . - 


.. mat n was lne j. mi. .. l - 

m * r of the libels that had excited the indignation of the pnven 
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1-d chief justice Ellenborough resigned in consequel 
Jin which he had been to a certain extent foiled and 

r«y Hone. , , , 

_ princess Charlotte, only child of the regent, died tins year 
November Cth, in child-birth. ' The infant was still-born. She had 
espoused. May 16tb, 181G, prince Leopold of Saxe Coburg, the pre¬ 
sent king of the Belgians. , . , 

In ISIS the if# of the country seemed improving. I mde 
was more active, employment more constant, and sedition conse¬ 
quently less rampant. In September a congress of the allies was 
held at Aix-la-Chapello in order to scttlo the withdrawal of the army 
of occupation from Fiance, of which the duke of Wellington was 
generalissimo. The duke took leave of the troops by an order of the 
dav dated at Cambnty, November 7. Onlds return to England ho was 
appointed n,aster-general of the ordnance, with a seat m the cabinet. 

§ 20, lit 1819 was passed the ac f , commonly known ns Mr, l eel 
Act, to remove the Ba.uk restriction passed in 1797, and to 
for the gradual resumption of cask payments. May 1, 1823, was 
assigned as the period for the payment of all notes on demand m the 
current gold coin of the realm ; but the Bank anticipated tins penou 
by two years, and began to pay in specie May 1, 1S21. 

In August, 1819, the demagogue Henry Hunt got up a grKrt 
meeting in St* Peters Fields, Manchester, on the subject of park; 1 " 
mem ary reform. The attempt to apprehend him produced a 
hirbance in which about half-ft-fazm persons worn killed and a score 
0 r two wounded. This affair obtained among the “ Badical^ ^ 
the extreme reform party were now called, the name of the Mao 
diester Massacre, or “Feterloo* Hunt and eight or ten of £ 
friends were captured, and, being tried and convicted of a ni vi 
mainour in the following spring, were sentenced to various terms ^ 
imprisonment* Such was the alarm occasioned ™ the public mu 
by these disturbances that parliament was opened m Novem^ ; 

' ■- in .,1 Tumi KIT acts: namely, for W 


by these UiSinrDances wi&b puiulnu, .a * -. ( 

when the ministers brought in and passed six acts : namely, m 
more speedy execution or justice in cases cf misdemeanour; to W 
vent military training; to prevent and immsh blasphemy, 
seditions libels; an act for seising arms ; a stamp act, ,ntU Ore 1 
of repressing libels: and an act to prevent Mditu* 
assemblies. But there was something wrong m the stnto . _ 

nation of which these seditions were but the outward symj 
They required sonflihing more tl.au repressive treatment, andi 
not thoroughly healed till a better and more liberal course of leg 

tion waa some years later adopted. n n 

On January 23, 1820, tiled the duke of Kent ^ SS leavm^ 
only daughter, her present majesty, bom May-4, 1813. ^ h , 


In Icsa 




17-1820. 


DEATH OF THE JONG. 


2, and ia the GOth year of his reign, a longer p«j^tJ|in 
g had ever sat on the English throne. His priva t t, 

:n always unexceptionable; and his alam and unostentatious 
nner, his warmth of feeling, and his attachment to rural pursuits, 
had endeared him to a large portion of his subjects, Asa sovereign 
he undoubtedly ever had l-ho honour and welfare of the country at 
heart; though occasionally views somcwhatnnrrow and contracted, 
arising more from a defective education than any want of natural 
good sense, prevented him from seeing things in their proper light; 
and whin once he had adopted an opinion he was apt to cling to it 
with a ft mines; which not un frequently degenerated into obstinacy. 
Queen Charlotte had died in November, ISIS, y 
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CHRONOLOGY OF REMARKABLE EVENTS. 


War renewed between England 
und Fnlnee. 

PitFi second admins -drat ion. 
Napoleon LFjcmts the title of cm- 
per or. 

Battle of Aiiaterlitz* 
hsmk of Trafalgar and death of 
Nelson. 

Death of Pift. 

Bard Grenville miniver, 

mid Fox foreign f^cretnry, 
Battle of Jenn. Berlin Decree. 
Death of Fox. 

Duke of Portland prime minister. 
Peace of Tilsit, 

Bombardment of Copenhagen* 
Coiiqin - of Portugal by the 
French, 

Joseph Bonaparte proclaimed Liner 
of Spain, Insurrection or the 
Spaniards. 

Battle of ^ [miera and oetiip&tion 
of Lisbon by (he British troops, 
Battle of Co nnna and death of 
u 't John Moore. 

Sir Arthur; ’Weliaaley commander- 
in -chief in tho Spanish penin¬ 
sula. 

®aUie of Xalnvera. 

B^ttlo of Wngrarn. f Peace of 

Schflnhrnnn between Franco 
W Auairin, 

Acheron, expedition. 


A.n. 

1809. Ma*. Perceval prime minister. 

1310. Battle nf Runaco. Line* of Tor 

VedTift occupied, 

1811. The Regency, 

„ Banks of Fral do Onoro end 
ALbuern. - 

1H|2, Assassination of Mr- Perceval. 
Lord Liverpool prime minister, 
„ Capture of Ciudad Rodrigo ftr.il 
Badajox. 

Jt Battle of Sidnntanea. 

,, Wot with lliC United StAtes. 

, T Napoleon* a invasion of Ru- ia, 
1813, Battles of Vittoriu and the Py¬ 
renees, 

„ Capture of St* Sebastian. WcUiitd* 

ton enters France. 

tl Battle of LelpuiOv Napoleon 
driven out of Ccitnany, 

1311, Battle of Tnulounc, 

ti Abtlwlon of Napoleon at Pen* 
tainebkrm, 

H Peace with the United St it. \ 
1913. Napoleon's return to Fran if, 

,, Battle of Waterloo, and arcotaS 
abdication of Nftpoletm. 

, p Peace of Paris* 

1010 , BomWurdtnrHi of Algiers. 

1317, L ^th of the princes* Clmtlpite, 
1310 , PecFi Currency Bill* 
fJ Faot# at Manchester. 

VStfL Death of George UL 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

GEOEflE tv.f WLVLU.W IV,, ASTI? VICTORIA, A.P. IS20-18G8, 

■t 1. Accessioa of G eopjq £ IV. C&to-atreet coiispi racy. Prosecution and deal h 
of queen Carol in?, § 2. Ministerial changes. Commercial panic, § .1 
The Catholic question. O'Cannell and the Catholic Association, Owning’* 
ministry and death* § Battle of JJ^vnnno, Kingdom of Greses, ihe 
date of Wellington premier, Abolition of the Test and Corporation Acts. 
§ 5. Catholic emandpation. § G. Ueath and character of George IV, 
§ 7. Accession of WflXUM IV, Earl Grey premier. § 8, Parliamentary 
Reform Bill Rejected by the lords, Riots at Bristol, &o, § 9- Propose.! 
creation of peers, Eiftnui Bill carried. Irish Coercion Bill* § 10. Abo* 
Utloa of slavery. Lord Melbourne prime minister. Sir Robert Peel prime 
minister. Lord Melbourne's second administration* § 11. Municipal 
Reform Bill. Death of William IV, § 12, Accession of queen Victoria; 
t^metioa in Canada, Chartists, § 13. The queen’s marriage. Sir 
Robert Peel miniver. Graduated ooro-law. Agitation in Ireland. Con¬ 
viction ^ foil of O'Connell. § 14. Irish famine, and abolition of the 
corn-laws, Fall of the ministry. § 15. O’Brien's rebellion. French 
revolution. Death of sir E. Peel, § 16. Fall of lord John Russell's 
ministry. Lord Derby premier. Death of the duke of Wellington, 

Lord Aberdeen's ministry. § 17. War with Russia. Campaign in the 
Crimen, and siege of Sebastopol. § 18. Lord Palmerston premier. Rassto* 
war. Sebastopol token. Pence of Peris, § 19. Chinn war. New 
lEatnent. JRrview of Indian history from the time of Warren Hosting** 
§ 20. Occupation of Sdnde. Annexation of Glide. Revolt of the Bcngol 
aui.y, % 21. Fall of Jcnxl Palmerston's ministry. Lord Derby premier J 
second time. Abolition of the East India Company. § 22. Fall of told 
Baby’s second ministry. War between Franco and Austria. Establish" 
meat of the new kingdom of Italy, § 23. Lord Palmci^totiV s™ r 'J 
ministry, V. d of the Chinese war. Capture of Pekin. §. 24, Death Q 
the Prince Consort. § 25, War in America. § 26. Affairs in Italy an . 
Germany, § 27. Death of lord Palmerston. History of his s*- on 
adrnmfctrtiiton, $ 23. Third premie-, -hip of lord Russell. The R^. 
Bill Third DWHnbip of lord Derby, % 29, War between AueUJ 
Priam. Battle of Sadown, § 30. Scooiid Reform Bill Pf 6 ** 
R-viignation of lord Derby and premiership of Mr. Disraeli, § ' ' 
Review of the period f/om the revolution. Progress of the 
political power. § 33. ?ngm> of English nwiiifictaree, w . f 
poputotioj), National debt, § 33. View of the moral rondit* 







tho throne, with the title of George IV., at the age of 5S. As he had 
been regent during the last ten years, while his father was in seclu¬ 
sion, his accession produced little or no change in the state of affairs, 

♦pie excitement of “ Poterioo* was followed by the Cato-street con¬ 
spiracy, so called because the conspirators were &iptured in a room 
over a stab® in Cato-street, iCdgeware-road. They consisted of some 
twenty or thirty persons, headed by one Thistle wood, a man of 
desperate character ■ and their design was to murder all the cabinet- 
ministers when they should bo assembled at dinner at lord Her- 
rowbyh. Bat they were betrayed by one of their own gang: nine 
o| them were cap turnl, and Thistlowood and foir more of tho ring¬ 
leaders were executed (May 1}, 

One of the first steps of George IV. after Ms accession was to 
attempt to procure a divorce from Ms consort Caroline of Brunswick. 
The marriage had never been a happy one. It bad been in a manner 
forced upon the prince as a condition of having his debts paid. The 
htibce&’B person and manners were distasteful to bln , and she soon 
became the object of Ills aversion. They separated soon after their 
Marriage, though she boro him a daughh r, and the princess in Id 14 
Went to live abroad. Her conduct in I hi gland had already excited 
Borne scandal, and in ISIS a commission was appointed to watch her 
conduct and collect evidence j our ambassadors abroad were instructed 
not to recognise her ; and when tho king earns to the throne ki 
was omitted from the liturgy. She determined on returning 
to England; and arrived Juno G, the very day on which lord Liver- 
pool bad opened an Inquiry into her conduct in the House ol Jonk, 
M dulv ahiil nfnamd nod oenflltie# was brought in, whtch was to 
! 
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kifaf'a coronation having been fixed for July 10, 132 L 

M on being crowned with him, and on having her ^ 
bCTyc^jif'thc liturgy. This was of course refused ; and when she 
__paSedto the abbey to view the coronation as a spectator, she was 
turned back from tho door. This disappointment, added to tlio 
excitement she had already undergone, was her deathblow, Sho 
expired August 7, at the ago of 52, of internal inflammation* Her 
funeral wasai tended with riots. The mob compelled the procession 
to puss through the city, and two persons were shot by the mi Mary. 
The remains wens then taken to Harwich to be conveyed toT3 runs wick, 

§ 2, In 1822 lord Sid mouth retired from the home-office, and was 
succeeded by Mr, Peel, in August the suicide of lord Londonderry 
(l ah’ lord Castlereagh) created another vacancy in the ministry. 
Mr. Canning was now the leading man in the House of Commons, 
but he had incurred the king’s displeasure by refining to take any 
-urt in tho proceedings against queen Caroline, and had therefore 
k en passed over on the preceding occasion. His great talents, how¬ 
ever, could not be entirely overlooked, acd the East India Company 
had offered him the governor-generalship of India, for which he was 
preparing; but Ills services in England were now indispensable, tho 
kir - was forced to waive bis antipathy, and Canning became foreign 
secretary and leader of tho House of Commons. His discharge of 
that office was marked by a more liberal policy than had prevailed 
under his predecessor. 

For the next two or three years there is nothing material to record 
The prosperity of the country went on increasing j but towards the 
end of I82u the reckless spirit of speculation produced a panic whmu 
v.is followed by much distress and alarm, 'q>wards of GO banks 
having stopped payment in December, 1825, and the following 
mouth Jl. was attributed in a great degree to the overissue or 
mour T> and measures were taken to restrict the issue of smau 
IXs by country bankers as well a* by the Bank et Huglsud ; ^ 
branches of the latter were established in several of the larger! nut 
towns An extensive system of emigration was adopted to retiev 
*ho distress of the nation, and its superintendence intrusted to th 

colonial nflice, _ A _ i i ;. n , 

i 3 Daniel O’Connell was about tins time beginning to make M»‘ 

self completions as the advocate of the claims of the Irish Rom* 
catholic Dwin. W declared that, he would never omisen •, 
tho admission of catholic* to parliament, and had even alt h ^ 

n» illness to tho subject having been forced upon ^ 

M T’itl. During the life of that sovereign, tuctetore, the wthol 
had abandoned all hope of relief; but the M «« 
tho accession of a new sovereign. Ale i t— L ' cn i *' *■ _ . 

in 1812 the catholic question becamo an opoo one in the 
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ag distinguished 3 dm self as an advocate of relief^ 
let was frequently debated in parliament, but notliia 

In this state of tilings O'Connell organised Mio Catholic 
iation in the beginning of 1821, supported by a n , ley: ,d in 
Ireland, which was appropriated to his own aggrandisement. In 
1325 a relief bill, introduced by sir Francis Burdctt, passed the 
Commons j upon which the duke of York went down to the House 
°f Lords, and took a solemn oath that in case he should succeed lo 
the crown bo would permit no change, The bill ms rejected by 
the Lords j but the duke died soon afterwards (Jan, 5, 1827). 

In February, 1827, Lord Liverpool was seised with paralysis; and 
it was evident that bo would never again■ be able to attend to 
husiticsa, the king was reluctantly compiled to send for Air, Canning 
(April 11th), who became first lord of the treasury and chancellor of 
the exchequer* The duke of Wellington, Air, Peel, lord Eldon, and 
SAtne others, resigned; and sir J. Copley, now created lord Lynd- 
burst, became lord chancellor, Nothing, however, was done in Mr. 
Canning's, short administration. By many of the aristocracy ho 
tons regarded as an adventurer and an upstart; he had to endure 
personal attacks; and anxiety and vexation of mind, added to 
^ violent illness contracted at the duke of York’s funeral, brought 
Iikn to tho grave (August 8th). He was buried in Westminster 
abbey, but privately. The king conferred a peerage on hh widow. 
* iscotmt Goderich * (Mr. Robinson) succeeded Canning as premier. 

§ L Tliis administration, like the preceding, lasted only a few 
Months, and he solo important event that occurred in it was the 
Little of Nuvarino and tho establishment of Greek inlcpendence. 
^he cause of Greece was supported, from different views, by Xta&si;„ 
J ^tico, and England, which powers had squadrons cruising in the 
k° v ant, the English being under tho command of sir Ed wind Cod- 
^ngtotv. But w.l,; hud not been declared; tho Turkish and Egyptian 
Under Ibrahim Pasha, lay iu the bay of Navariuo, and there 
^ ku understanding that it should remain them till Lie afluirs of 
4 r *!ce were arranged. The Tu rks hav i ng' attempted to viola to this 
a general engagement ensued, and the Turkish and 
pYTtian fl^ts were completely destroyed in the course* of a few 
j‘ Ur s (Oct. 20, l v 27). By this impolitic ect England and France 
bkiyed inf,--. i\ i, Utitislfi whn was anxious t 


kved ti n buiids of Russia, who was anxious to weaker, the 
I?)v* r of Turkey, and thus pave the way ior her long-cherished 
^ect of ambition—tho pimssicn of Constantinople. The three 
l^’to’vra decided that Greece should be erected into a rotate kin 
o, m : and Uie crown, after having been declined by prince John of 
fte "i S Fines Leopold of Saxe Coburg, was eventually confcrr ! 
on prince Or ho, a younger wn of Ibe king of Bavaria. 

♦ H e created eaFi of Riptm ia 1&S9L 
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ary, 1828, another change of ministry Occurred, 
rawing resigned, the duke of Weljpgtou 'became premieff 
/Goulbum was made chancellor of the exchequer, Mr. Pts 
etary, and lord Palmerston secretary ot war. Most of the 
other ministers retained their offices. In this session a most import¬ 
ant measure ms passed — the repeal of the Teat and Corporation Acts 
establish .4 in the reign of Charles II., of which an account has 
1 on already given in the preceding hook* The motion for tho 
repeal was made by lord John Russell, and was .at first opposed by 
Mr. Peel; but the ministers haring been left in a minority subse¬ 
quently withdrew their opposition. A declaration, if required by the 
crown, was now substituted for tho sacramental test, by which the 
person entering upon an office pledged himself not to use its influence 
as a means of subverting the established church, On the motion of 
the bishop of Llandaff tho words u on the true faith oi a Christian ” 
were inserted in the declaration: a clause which, though not so 
designed, hod the effect of excluding the Je ws from parliament till 
the year 1858. This measure was naturally regarded as the fore¬ 
runner of catholic emancipation. Jt was evident Unit the duke of 
Wellington was prepared, with characteristic good sense, to yield to 
tho demands of an enlightened public opinion. He liad, indeed, 
announced his intention at the same time 1 of opposing the catholic 
claims bu. v/Lih the qualification, unless he saw some great change; 
and tliis contingency soon afterwards occurred. 

§ 5. In the course of the year Mr. Hnsfeisson resigned office in 
consequence of being opposed to his colleagues on an election ques¬ 
tion, and he was followed by the Canning” portion of the cabinet 
viz. lord Palmerston, lord Dudley, Mr. Lamb, and Mr. Grant. 
Mr, Yesey Fitzgerald, who sat for the county of Clare, having 
become one of the new ministers, was now- of course obli ud to 
vacate ills seat, and appear again before his constituents, and, being 
an advocate of catholic emancipation, he considered his re-election 
sur l\ J! u t O’Con nel l presen ted himself, and was returned, affirm i n g 
that he should be able to take hia seat, which, however, he did not 
attempt to do the remainder of the session, lids event brought 
matters to a crisis. Tho ministers perceived that it Would bo im¬ 
possible any longer to withhold emancipation without creating great 
disturbance, and in the king’s speech on op. ning the session "d 
1829 a measure of relief was announced. The Catholic Association 
v-.-. first of all to be dissolved; but white a bill for that purpose v.u* 
in prognv,: the Association dissolved itself. Mr. Peel had for uiniiy 
yearn been the ablest opponent of the admission of catholics to r<\ !> 
foment. Be had, session after session, distinguished himself by 
eloquent speeches, against their emancipation, and he hod gained ^ 
nfTiMion and confidence of the high-church and tory party, fjL ' L 
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(Jiftr indignation to find that the !t favourite leader uVSi^j I 
suddenly to desert them, and to propose in the Confe#JL 
^ measure which be had so frequently denounced ns fraught 

^ ^vitk rum to the best interests of the empire. Having felt MmseU 
bound in honour to vacate bis scat for the University of Oxford* he 
\mt bp&ten by sir Egbert Jt'glis upon again presenting Mtoself as a 
candidate* He was, however, returned for A\ uslbUBy, ni.d introduced 
tho Catholic Relief Bill. By this measure a different form of eath 
was substituted Tor the oath of supremacy, and them were no office 
from which Roman catholics were now excluded except those of 
regent, of lord chancellor of England and of Ireland, and of viceroy 
°f Ireland, Byway of security the franchise in Ireland was raised 
from 40s. to 1QL, and c rtain A^ailations were made respecting the 
exercise of the Roman catholic religion. The bill finally posed the 
House of Lords April 10th, Laving been carried through both houses 
’with considerable majorities^ > 

This measure produced a schism in the tory party, the effects of 
which; lasted for aome years. One of its consequences was a duel 
Utween the duke of Wellington and the eavl of ’Wmohdsea. 1 he 
latte-having attributed sinister motives to the duke in a newspaper 
Setter, received a challenge, and a meeting took place, hut without 
injury to citUr party. The Catholic Belief lhll was not, howv . er, 
attend^ wiiJi alb beneficial consequences which it* importers 
bad confidently predicted. It averted, it is true, the immediate 
danger of a civil war in Ireland, but it failed to convert the Irish 
catholics into peatxal lo subjects, and they soon proceeded to use the 
hew political power which they had obtained more for tho inteivste 
of the catholic church than for the goft| of the empire. 

§ <h The assenting to the Bomaa Catholic Relief Bill was too hist 
act of importance performed by George IV, Ho bad been fi - some 
! im * in iv declining state of hMHb> ^ 30 c “. imd 

ll 'HI,iblc that b„ almost entirely secluded himself from public view. 
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Tiluam IV*, 1S3Q-1837*—On the death of George 
tlarencc, hte next surviving brother, then in bis shvfy 
proclaimed king, witli the title of William IV. His 
!. opinions were supposed to bo more liberal than those of his 
predecessor, but no change was made in the ministry'. The march 
of events* however, the repeal of the Test Act, the carrying of ca the lie 
emancipation b y a tory ministry, end in this summer the revolution 
which occurred in France — -by which Charles X, was hurled front 
hh throne in consequence of his attempts on the constitution ami 
on tr. liberty of the press, f and Louis Philippe became king of 
the French—prepared the minds of men for further progress, and 
especially for some measure of parliamentary reform, a subject that 
had so long occupied the attention and excited the passions of the 
nation. The result of these feelings was manifested In the now 
Parliament, which contained a great proportion of liberal members. 
But the disturbances which had taken place, both on the continent 
and at home, where there bad been many incendiary fires, instead of 
inclining the duke and bis ministry to concession, had determined 
them not to yield anything to popular clamour* The kings opening 
speedi was firm, and uncompromising, and in the debates which 
ensued the duke of Wellington expressed his determination to oppose 
any measure of parliamentary reform* The unpopularity that such 
a declaration was calculated to excite was increased by the ministers 
advising the king to decline an invitation to dine with the lord 
mayor on November 9 th* This step was taken in consequence of a 
communication from Alderman Key, the lord mayor elect, who, 
laid warned the duke to come with a strong escort, London was m 
consequence struck with a panic; the country was thought to be on 
the eve of a revolution; and the funds fell 3 per cent* The ministers 
however* were soon released from the cares of responsibility. Ou 
vember loth, in a debate on the civil list* sir H. Parnell having 
carried a mot bn for a committee of inquiry, the ministers resigned 
the following morning* The king now sent for carl Grey, the leader 
of tic whig party, under whose auspices as premier a new ministry 
was formed on the avowed principle of parliamentary reform. ^ 
Comprehended lord Brougham, now raised to the pci-mgc* as lorn 
chancellor, lord Allhorp chancellor of the exchequer, lord Lansdowuj 
president of the council, lord Palmerston foreign secretary* h ,T \ 
Melbourne (Mr. Lamb) home secretary, lord Goderich colon^ 
secretary, Ac. 

§ 8* On March 1st, 1831, a bill for parliamentary reform 
Introduced into the House of Commons by lord John Bus Al r l j 1 ® 
alterations proposed were muck more extensive than Ltd been an i* 
ciputod* and were received by the bouse with shouts and dcrist 
The first reading was carried by a majority of 1; but ministers, h QV ' 
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twice defeated in committee, resolved on in mm jn 
-^“''TO'liainer.t, though the present one was eruy a lew mon W-^— 

■■■ Selections presented scenes or great excitement. 1He tones were 
" denounced as enemies both of king and people j in some places, 
especially Scotland, serious riots occurred, and live ; were even 
lost; and in most of the considcraUo towns only those candidates 
dared to show themselves who would engage to vote lor ‘ the hill, 
•he whole bill, and nothing but the bill." ‘J he populace had lx«) 
li:d by demagogues to regard the measure ns an immedtato panacea t.>r 
mi their ills" and thus a great and necessary constitutional reform 
was carried by popular heat and clamour, and with the excitement 
of expectations tJ&t could never bn realised. The House of Oom*- 
mon^wMcb assembled Juno 14th, contained a large, majority of 
reformcm Use bill was again introduced by lord John Russell, June 
24th, and carried by a majority of 136. It was still, however vio¬ 
lently opposed by a powerful party in the state, who regaidea the 
bill as an attack upon their private property—for it was not one -us 
that estates commanding the nomination of a member of prlmiw-ut 
fetched a price very far above their intrinsic value. \Vhen the bill 
*ns brought up to the House of Lords, it was rejected, after five 
r 'igbU’ debate, by a majority of 41 (Oct. 7th), J bis step was |l "-’ 
lowed by the most disgraceful riots. In London, indeed, the l-opn- 
bce, controlled by the admirable organisation of the new ponce, 
established by sir Hubert Peel, contented tbemseltea with breaking 
^ windows of obnoxious anti-reformers, but in sever a! of t lie pro- 
v knciab town a fearful disturbances ensued. At Nottingham the ancten t 
the residence of the duke of Newcastle, was burnt j at Derby 
tbe was forced and the prisoners liberated ; while at Bristol, where 
t1ie Tiota lasted several days, many of the public building and a great 
IN of QueouVsfluare were destroyed, and about 100 \ vrsous were 
^dled or wounded Ireland also was in a rnost disturb- J *( / ,■ 
the emancipation of the catholics bad derived O Lomrn ! of 
? hf d means of collecting the “rent, 1 * and of wcimng ta«*r an 
from the pockets of the impoverished Irish, ix bad rawed 
2« Wy for the repeat of the Union, and the mart frightful noctn^al 
*i m *t** and even mid-day murders, became fmquent lo add to 
!>*■)■«* and confusion England was visited this autumn for the 

3ll "t time by the cholera. . . , , 

lft | 0 9 - The parliament tumbled in Dumber, and m March, 
v ^ the Uefonn Bill min passed the Commons. Ike Beers now 
^ fl ^ed mom disposition to Yield * 1*1 as it was evident 1M tit* 
* ■aula bo mutilated in committee, lord Grey proposed to the h. : 

^ ^ _ JL.-V Ih^.'Uljnih 1 I IridnL 
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was obliged to yield at discretion, and recall his 
But the extreme measure of a large creation was avojjOe 
^ _^ood sense of the peers,. The duke ot Wellington, and about 
others, agreed to absent themselves, whereupon the bill was 



carried and received the royal assent. 

The, main principle of the Eefcrm Bill was, that boroughs having 
:i less population than 2000 should cease to return members, and 
that those having a less population than 4000 should cease to return 
more than one member. By this arrangement 50 lioroughs were 
totally disfranchised, and 31 more lost one of their members. The 
total number of old borohgh members thus disfranchised was 143. 
Their seats were transferred to several large towns, such as Birming¬ 
ham, Manchester, Leeds, &c., which had grown into importance # 
during tlio last century. Between 40 and 50 new boroughs were 
created, including the 4 metropolitan boroughs of Mnrylebonc, Fins¬ 
bury, the Tower Hamlets, and Lambeth, each of the last returning 
2 members. An aristocratic counterpoise seemed in some degree to 
be established by the additions to the county members. The larger 
counties were divided into districts ; and while previously there had 
been 52 constituencies, returning 91 members, there were now 82 
constituencies, returning 159 members. But, on the other hand, 
both the county and borough franchises were extended. Tn the 
counties the old 405. freeholders were retained, and three new classes 
of voters introduced ;—1, copyholders of 10/. per annum j 2. lease¬ 
holders of the annual value of 10/. fur a term of CO years, or of the 
annual value of 50 L for a tern of 20 years; and 3. occupying tenants 
paying art annual rent of GO/. In boroughs the franchise was given 
to all io/, resident householders, subject to certain conditions. Such 
w-.e the main features of this bill, which undoubtedly formed the 
greatest revolution the country had experienced since the revolution 


of1688. 

Th> disturbances in Ireland had now reached a frightful pitch, 
rt had become impossible to collect tithe ; fho collectors were mur- 
dur d or mutilated \ there were regular engagements between the 
police and the peasantry ; and the protestant clergy were almost 
starving. To remedy this state of things the Government lid re¬ 
duced a coercion bill, whiJi, while it provided a remedy for many 
of the. grievances complained of, enabled the lord-lieu fen ant pre* 
ventail oublic meetings of a dangerous character, and to place dis¬ 
turbed district under martial law. 

§ 10. The parliament was dissolved December 3rd, and the first 
reformed Rouse of Commons assembled February 5th, 1833. The 
p dormers had an overwhelming majority, and fears began to be 
entertained that the church, the aristocracy, and ail the older instf 
Uilions would be swept away. But a strong conservative spirit aril! 
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in Lite nation. Sir RobcA Peel, whom the tory ^ 
forgiven, :md again treated as their leader, revived t 
riding spirit^ introduced an admirable organisation i 
[y, and pointed out that a return to political power was still far 
from impossible, Tins party, dropping tho name of tory, now called 
themselves conservatives. 

Upon the assembling of the Commons two principal questions 
which occupied their attention were the abolition of slavery and 
the amendment of Hie poor-law. The agitation of negro free¬ 
dom in public meetings in England had occasioned a dangerous 
insurrection among the slaves in Jamaica, which was with dif¬ 
ficulty suppressed. A rising had also occurred in the Mauritius* 
Under these circumstances the ministers brought in and carried 
a bill for the total abolition of slavery, which had been so 
long advocated by Wilbcrforcc, Powell Buxton, and their part) ♦ 

Of the humanity and justice of this measure, viewed abstractedly, 
there can be but one opinion ; yet- both as a measure of humanity 
and of policy, it must in a great degree bo pronounced a pruettem 
failure. For while, in lomc of our larger sugar-colonies, it lias 
reduced the cultivation to 1 ss than half of what it was, and conse¬ 
quently reduced many of tho proprietors to bc-qary, it has also 
stimulated foreign planters to supply tho deficiency of produce thus, 
created by an increased pressure upon their negroes, and even given 
a stimulus to the foreign slave-trade. The apparently munificent 
Him of 20,000,000?. was voted as a compensation to the dave-owners, 
but a "rent part of this was in reality never applied ; mid the rate -'f 
compensated being in some islands about 20h per negro -not a 
quarter of what fh^y cost the proprietor-—th# owner of an estate 
with 100 negroes received about -000b,. but found his proj>erty 
Utterly ruined from the unwillingness of the emancipated negro to 
work. ' . 

The poor-law question was reserved for another admimstrmi . m 
A considerable portion of lord Grey's cabinet having resigned, pun- 
cipally on account of a proposed extension of the Irish coercion bill, 
the premier was also obliged to retire (1834). Un\ Mdboui lo now 
became prime minister, and lord Altborp resumed Ins former p st of 

chancellor of tho exchequer. A new P*V “ 1'^ the 
feature of which was to abolish local boards and to establish a cu.tral 
board of commissioners. 1'" r-law « "ore tunned, and the 
Astern of out-door relief in a considerate d. -.v Sy ruth, I 

the consequence of which has been a large dumnutnm 01 to- M-Vct* 
«tea far relief, leading not only to the saving of large m, but ajjj 
*o tio creation of a 1,ichor spirit of independence .mong the ,,wor 

C 11. The conservative reaction bed, withm the aat two vcms, jj 
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B ag bp marked, that the king, in the autumn of lc>o4-, l—^ 
{/of/hi death of carl Spencer and the consequent elevation 
of Lords of his son lord Althorp, the chancellor of tl 
to dismiss lord Melbourne and Ills colleagues and intrust 
sir Robert Peel with the* formation of a conservative adinini strati on. 
But the country was not yet ripe for this change. Upon the disso- 
UUion of parliament the conservatives obtained a vast accession to 
(heir numbers in the House of Commons, but they were still leit 
in a minority; and accordingly sir Robert Feel, after lidding 
ofTu ■ for a few months, was obliged to retire, and the Melbourne 
administration resumed office, with a few slight changes, in April, 
1835. The new ministers were entirely dependent on the support 
of O'Connell, with whom they had now allied themselves. The chief 
mca.suwhich they carried this session were, the Municipal Reform 
BUI and a hill to allow dissenters to marry in their own chapels* 
‘I ho nest year or two present little of importance, In 1830 
ari ecclesiastical commission made a new arrangement of sees, by 
which two old ones were consolidated into one, Gloucester being 
united with Bristol, while two new ones were created- Ripen and 
Manchester, 

Ju May, 1837, the king was seized with a dangerous illness, and 
expired June 20th. His character presents few client points. His 
aid lit Sen were small, his tamper and intentions good, his manners 
homely and popular, but deficient in kingly dignity. 

12. Quinn; Victoria .«*—•Upon the death of her uncle, William 
IV., our present gracious sovereign, queen Victoria, the only child 
of the duke of Kent, and who h?.d just completed her eighteenth year, 
succeeded to the throne, As the auceesflion to the crown of Hanover 
5 vd been settled only in the male line, that country was now sepa- 
r. Lijd from the crown of Great Britain, and became the inheritance of 
Brncet duke of Cumberland, the eldest surviving sen of George III. 

The first year of queen Victoria’s reign was marked by insurrec¬ 
tions Ip Can^a, which, though assisted by bodies of adventurers 
fr,-m the United States, were put down without much trouble. Tha 
harvests of 1837 and 1838 proved unfavourable, which occasioned 
much distress among the lower classes, and the opportunity was seized 
by the seditious in cider to excite riots and disorders. There had now 
\ nrtau a considerable body who called themselves chartists; that is, 
1 they demanded what they called a new charter, or thorough rcorgjai- 
i i , tiou of flic lower house of parliament on the following fl* o principles, 

* Styled the five points of charter, namely, universal suffrage, 
1 vf>L- by ballot, annual parliaments, the remuneration of members, 
I and the abolition of the property qualification. In the autumn of 
A 1838 many large chartist meetings wore held in the northern coun¬ 
ties, and iw winter fijpoached they assembled by torchlight. At 









L THE QUEEN'S MARRIAGE* 
wsc t held at Kcrsal Aloor near Manchester, it was 



3hj)/ 2w t 000 persons were present* In 1833 a National 


Mfrmcd in London of delegates from the working classespmi 


^fition was got up of such sho that it was necessary to roll it into the 
Housu.of Coninjons in a tub. A motion for a committee to consider 
it having boon lost by a largo majority, chartist riots ensued in 
several of the principal provincial towns, and especially at Newport, 
where one Frost, a magistrate of the boroughplayed a principal 
part, The disturbance was put down with the loss cf about twenty 
lives, and Frost, Jones, and WiUitbis, the ringleaders, were con¬ 
victed and transported. At the same time a orderly and intel¬ 
ligent agitation was proceeding to remove the chief cause of these 
disturbances. This was the Anti-Corn-Law League, ;■ vmed at At su¬ 
ch ester in September 1333 to procure the abolition of the com-laws and 
the promotion of free-trade principles* The most distinguished ad¬ 
vocate of the League was Air, Richard Cobden, who rapidly acquired 
groat influence in the country* 

§13, On February 10th,1340, her majesty was united to her 
Cousin Albert, prince of Saxe Cobturg and Gotha, who was about 
three months her junior. The iMirhament voted the prince-consort 
an annuity of 3G,G00h for life, and passed a bill of naturalization. 

The Melbourne ministry had never been ve ry ^strong, and ilmir 
Close alliance with Q’Coimell and bis “taiV* as hia rcoro or two of 
'i lherenta were called, had degraded them in thooycaof the nation. 
Tliey had also failed in their financial measures, having every year a 
deficient revenue* In the Bprin: of 1841 sir Robert Peel carried a 
^solution of want of confidence in them by a single vote, when tney 
°f course resigned, hut appealed to the country. Anxious to secure 
' d majority, they intimated their inteuiion of proposing a lepcal of 
L he corn-laws, and substituting a fixed dtvri. of Ss. a*quarter upon 
coni j but they did not meet with a popular response, the kumed 
interest strained every nerve to defeat their candidates, and when, 
the now parliament met the conservative majority was estimated ufc 
''^rlySO* An -amendment on the address was carried, ministers 
r ^W, and sir Robert Peel became premier for the second mu e* 
r hc other principal member* oftb- govern,*# were, lorn Lpidhui .t 
c haiicellf>r \to_ n^ilbi.m chancellor of the exchequer, sir James 
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meetings were held in a building called Conciliation Hall, 


wUedimost heavily on manufacturing Industry ; tVr 
^Wqn/itiou to free-trade. 


jiRuence of O’Connell was now at its heigl 



L 


and large sums were collected for the ^Agitator/’ Other expedients 
of sedition were the monster meetings” hold at Tara ana other 
places > but that at CJontarf proved a trap for the agitator him self. 
Inconsequence of the regulations issued for the meeting, aswell as 
some seditious expressions used at a meeting of the Repeal Associa¬ 
tion, 0'Conned I was arrested (Oct, 14, 1843), and condemned, to- 
gather with some of his coadjutors, of conspiracy and sedition, by 
the Court of Queen’s Bench in Dublin. The judgment was afterwards 
reversed by the House of Lords ■ but the blow was irrecoverable : 
and O'Connell never regained his former influence, II is heal Hi began 
visibly to decline, and he died at Genoa (May, 1847), on his way to 
Lome, with the double object of benefiting his health and ashing the 
pope’s blessing, 

§ 14 v: The question which now principally occupied the attention 
of the public was that of the corn-laws j and this was new approach- 
i u rr its solution through an unexpected dispensation of Providence* 
The summer of 1845 was wet and cold ; it was plain that the harvest 
would be deficient not only in England but throughout Europe; 
and, in addition to thif calamity, appeared another hitherto unknown* 
A disease had invaded the potato-crops; the blackened and decayed 
leaves exhaled a nauseous odour, and the root became unfit to eat- 
A famine m Ireland, where the potato formed the staple food, was 
now imminent. The Auti-Com-Law League redoubled its agitation, 
and vast sums were subscribed in all quarters in aid of its objects* 
The whigs hastened to make political capital of the conjuncture. 
Lord Morpeth joined the League; lord John Russell addressed a 
to Ids constituents m the city, in which, amid taunts directed 
against sir Robert Peel, he abandoned his scheme of a fixed duty on 
corn, ami declared himself the advocate of a free trade. Peel him- 
self, however, had come to the conclusion that a duty could no 
longer be upheld, and he'had brought over the majority of t & 
cabinet to the same opinion; but he felt that he and his colleagues 
were not the persons to carry a measure winch they had. always 
op M used. On December 11 the ministers resigned; mid Feel an¬ 
nounced to the queen m intention to support, in hi* private capivniy, 
any minister she mi-ht appoint who should propose to do away witli 
the duty upon corn. Lord John Russell was now sent for by the 
mwc „ ; Rut he failed in forming a ministry, and the previous one 
Was restored. In January* 1840, Peel brought in a bill by which 
the duty ou wheat was ■ ulin-'y abolished at tlie end of three years 
vvlile in the interval it was --educed from 10s, to 4s. per quarter, 
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ickwhe&t a’ s d India wheat were immediately admit ^ 

The measure was accompanied with a reduction of t 
articles, as silk and cotton manufactures, foreign spirit 
the 'duty w,\s abolished on animal food, lire animals, vege¬ 
tables, &c. Tho bill was carried through both houses with con¬ 
siderable majorities . 

r i'ho repeal of the corn-laws broke up the powerful conservative 
party. Tho majority not only refused to follow air Robert Peel in 
his recent change of opinion, but regarded him as an apostate and 
a traitor. There can be no doubt that sir Hobart Teel had changed 
his opinions from honest conviction but it was certainly unfortu¬ 
nate for his reputation that a second time in his political career 
his sense of duty compelled him to desert tho party which had raised 
him to power. This party, which was now known by the name of 
“ protectionists, 1 ' looked up to lord Stanley as their leader—the only 
distinguished member of sir Hotter t Foci’s administration who bad 
opposed the repeal of the com-laws. They soon had an opportunity 
°f avenging themselves on their fon.ncr chief. As Ireland was still 
in a very disturbed state, sir Robert JPcel brought in a hill for the 
Jitter protection of life in that country, u'hereupon the protectionists 
joined the wliigs in defeating it. The ministry resigned, and lord 
dohn Rush'll became premier (1816). 

^ § 15, The year 1847 was also marked by great distress both in 
England and Ireland, The ptatcHirop again, failed : there was a 
famine in Ireland; and though the British parliament voted several 
nj iltsons to July food for the starving Irish, they nevertheless rose us 
■^hellion. O’Oonnfill had now vanished from the *ueno; and Nit 
gpith. (VRricn, who attempted to sustain his part, L' ) not the ro- 
Tdaite qualities for it. Ills attempt to excite a rebdhUu in 1848 
proved a ridiculous ft:lure; ho was captured in a cabbage-yvrden, 
Evicted of high treason, and tmnsported. The Irish, being deprive J 
dieir princijxd agitators, by degrees rattled down into a more 
tranquil state. A large emigration, the introduction of a more e.» 
£ade4 corn-cultivation, and the inv.stmeut of a large amount of 
E^lish capital, have since much Improved the condition of t! - 
c ^Untry : and thus die potato-rot, which at first appeared a eurre 
n l*n Ireland, eventually turned out a blessing. 

Iho revolution which expelled Louis Philipp- from the 1 tench 
throqej } U p’ebmary, 1848, and which was felt throughout Kuro]*\ 
^^*3 the li miting cause of this re! 11 ion. It also produced a flight 
J ; hect in England, where, however, tho 1 -Lvals of sedition were 
, a hi'ily not very formidable. The Loudon chartists took occasion to 
their fores by a procession (April 10), and mustered on Ken * 
Common to the number of about 20,000 ; but no fewer than 
ld °iQ0O citizens had cnrolkd themselves as special constables, fha 
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Wellington bad taken the necessary military pmcautirfpj 1 
thfbjridiculous display ended'without any breach of the peacVS* 

\tlic next few year;-- there is nothing of nmen importance 

In 1345 a further advance was made in free,-trade principles 
liylipsurtial repeal of the navigation-laws.' 1 ' The prosperity of the 
country went on rapidly increasing; and sir Robert Fed was gratified 
with beholding the success of bis measures when his life was sud¬ 
denly terminated by a fall from bis horse {i 860 ), Thus prematurely 
perished a minister who understood the commercial interests of this 
country better than any man who ever governed it; and who, if ho 
did not pessecs that original and commanding genius winch forestalls 
events and anticipates futurity, wag nevertheless perhaps the better^ 
qualified to discern and provide for the exigencies of the passing time .7 
§ 16 , The following year (Idol) witnessed, as it were, the syru* 
bolisation of free-trade principles by the great 'exhibition of the in¬ 
dustry of all nations in the Crystal Palace in Hi de Park. The inso¬ 
lent pretensions of the Homan court excited this year the greatest 
indignation in England. Ever since the repeal of the catholic dis- 
abilities in 1830 the papal pnrty had been pursuing an aggressive 
policy in this country, and the pope now ventured to divide the 
whole of England into Roman catholic sees, nominating cardinal 
Wi&man archbishop of hTestminster, and designating other Roman 
(.alholic prelates by similar territorial title?. In order to put a stop 
to tlihi invasion of the queen’s perogativc the ministers introduced 
the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, which was only carried with much diffi¬ 
culty* Next year ( 1 - 552 ) lord John Russell, boiiig defeated on the 
Militia Bill, resigned, and was succeeded by the curl of Derby (for¬ 
merly lord Stanley). In September the duko of Wellington expired 
somewhat ^ddenly at- Walmcr castle—a man who had filled a larger 
space ij „ the history of his country than had perhaps been previously 
all ucd to mj subject* His character as a general may ba gathered 
from the preceding narrative* It was marked by a happy mixture ol 
boldness and prudence; and though his feats were outshone by the 
d&asding exploits of Bonaparte, yet on the other hand it should he re¬ 
collected that Wellington never failed in any of his enterprises* M L | 
minister his praise must be limited to that practical good sense mid 
intuitive sagacity which enabled him to discern afc a glance the os 
featiJil hearings of a question, to the modesty which caused him fre¬ 
quently to submit his own judgment to that of more practised 
iuen ? and to the moderation and dismtereslednesfl which led him t0 
ldfl own mrtv nredi lections for the good of his country, A 


waive his own party predilections for the goal of his country, 
nific ui funeral was conferred tijou him at the public expen^, 
m November IS, 1852, his mortal remains, accompanied with eveO 


* On theso laws we Nates and JUu^totlou* 0, 
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stance of military pomp, passed slowly through th| 

;Cb were lined with myriads of his admiring and sc^ 
rymen, to'their last resting-place in St* Paulk cathedral, 

>rd Derby, though lie dissolved parliament, and sacrificed the 
principles of protection, was Left in a minority in the new House 
of Commons; and before the end of tho year was compelled to 
resign. He was succeeded by a sort of coalition ministry under lord 
Aberdeen, consisting of the more distinguished friends of sir Robert 
Reel, of the great leaders of tho whig party, and of a few radicals, 
U\ the session of 1863 several salutary measures were carried, 
and the prosperity of the country seemed to be rapidly advancing ; 
but already a cloud was arising in the east which was to throw 
over it a temporary shade. The Russian emperor had long looked 
• with a covetous eye on Constantinople* and nothing was wanting 
to seize upon it hut a favourable opportunity, Religion, so cm on 
the pretext of secular ambition, was made the ground of strife; 
and an obscure quarrel of some Greek and Latin monks about L. 1 
holy places of Palestine, with which the Turks bad not meddled, 
fi orved to excuse an attempt to appropriate an empire. The emperor 
Nicholas demanded or* this ground the control over all members o* 
the Greek church residing in tho Turkish dominions—-a demand that 
Wria-naturally rejected by the Porte. In consequence of tbn refusal, 
■Russian troops crossed the Pruth and took possissiou of the prin¬ 
cipalities of Wallnchia and Moldavia, but were defeated by Omar 
l^asha at the battle of Oltcniza. 

§ 17. War was now fairly kindled between Russia and the Porte. 
J he emperor Nicholas calculated on tho subservience of Gc iinaty, 
f hc disturbed state of France, and the connivance of England, to 
vriuch he offered Egypt us her sham of " the sick mrtiV inheritance, 
f'^r the success of his plana. But England was not amibitiocs ol 
further acquisitions, and least of all by such means ; I iar key chinned 
;?C1 assistance on the frith of treaties; and Franco, now under the 
Solute sway of Napoleon lit, * cordially united with G reat Britain 
J° repress the ambition of Russia. Austria and Prussia sbxd a-oof, 
Jl, t a combined English and French fleet proceeded to the Black Bi-a, 
®*td shut up the Itussieus in the barbe-ur of Sekaetopol* 

Nations irith Bns*ia it re continued during (ho winter, but, 
!«Witg failed W; .r was declared against her by Ensland and Franco 
la Uw spric" (1354) when a French army under marshal Si. 
^nand, and an English one under lord lingto, asscmWod at Van. i 
m Turkey, wLiiat an English fleet under sir Charles Napier was 

P* [ “ 1348 Louis Rnpoleon wss W Preheat rf the Ooneh Hepi.Mlc. 
'\" ,e ^hTA«I of December!!, 1853.ha disced ft* tanrtmg eorrlituiiMn 

"'’meie himsdf tho supreme ruler cf Krence under ft* name of Comal, winch 


l ged into the title of emperor in 
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to the Baltic, Tims, for the first: time after man; 

/ English and French, who had been so ollen nrr 
rich other, were seen fighting side by side againsl 
enemy. Our limits will permit ns to give only a very 
slight sketch of a war the principal incidents of which must be 
present to the minds of most even of our younger readers. The 
gallant defence of the Turks on the hanks of the Danube having 
dissipated all alarm in that quarter, it was determined, towards 
the end of summer, to transport the allied army from Varna to 
the Crimea and to attack Sebastopol. They were landed without 
opposition (Sept, If) at Eupatoria, on the pest coast of the Crimea. 
Prince Mmschikoft, the commandant of Sebastopol, had posted a 
force cl about 60,000 men on the heights which crown the left bank 
of the little river Alma, in order to oppose their advance on that 
fortress; and lie had fortified this naturally strong position with 
great care, so that ho confidently reckoned on lidding it at least 
three weeks ; hut it was carried after a few hours* fight, on September 
20, by the allied armies, though with considerable loss. The 
Buasiaus flung away their arms and fled; many of their guns wore 
captured, together with McnschikofTs carriage and despatches; and 
nothing saved their army from annihilation, but the want of cavalry 
to pursue it, It is probable that, had the allies been in a condition 
to move forward immediately, they might have entered Sebastopol 
along with the flying enemy’; but the cam of the wounded and the 
interment of the dead demanded some delay. The march was then 
directed towards the harbour of Balaklava, the ancient Portus Sym- 
bolon, to the south of Sebastopol, which enabled the army to derive 
its supplies from the sea. The southern heights of Sebastopol were 
oocnpb d, and preparations made for commencing a siege. This was 
rmi-r rod difficult by the rocky nature of the soil, and it was not till 
OctoK r 17 that the allies were able to open their fire upon the place. 
The Russians had availed themselves of the interval to fortify it with 
great skill) and the large fleet shut up iu the harbour assisted them 
with U o means of defence. 

This siege lasted nearly a twelvemonth, and became one of t^c 
most memorable in history. Soon after its commencement, a Russia 
army of 30,000 men, under Liprandi, endeavoured* to rabe it- by a n 
attack upon our position at Balaklava (Oct. 25), but which alter fl 
» /ere struggle was repulsed. This battle is chiefly memorable by 
the charge of the light cavalry brigade under the carl of Cardigan, 
when, by some confusion in the orders, a bod}' of 600 or 700 m<? r | 
charged the whole Russian army, got possession for a little while 0 
their artillery, and out their way hack through a body of 5000 Inwao* 
l i however more than two-thirds of their number upon tli 
field! 
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November 5 the Russians, Laving been reinforced,. ml 
pfaft our position at Jnkenmiim Advancing early in tho i 
: cover of a fog, they took our men somewhat by surprise ; but 
Hough outnumbered by ton to one, the British troops held their 
ground with unflinching heroism, tilt general Canrobert, who had 
succeeded to the command of the French army after the death of 
general St* Araaud, sent a division to their assistance* The Russians 
were now hurled down the heights, while the artillery made terrible 
havoc in their serried ranks. Their loss ie said to have been as 
many as the whole number of allies with whom they were engaged* 
General Ponuefhtheris division, and the brigade of guards under the 
duke of Cambridge, were the troops principally engaged on this 
occasion* After this terrible lesson the Russians were cautious of 
venturing another battle ; but the defence of tho town was conduced 
with skill and obstinacy, and many desperate sorti< s took place. 
Attempts were made by the fleet under admirals Dundas and Lyons 
Upon the seaward batteries, but they were found to be impregnable* 
During the winter the men suffered more from the weather on those 
exposed and stormy heights, and from excessive fatigue,, than from lho 
enemy; and their sufferings were increased by tho defective and disor¬ 
ganised slate of the commissariat department. A young and accom- 
1 dished lady, named Florence Nightingale, devoted herself to tho 
deviation of thc^e sufferings; and, proceeding with a staff of mimes 
Jo the army hospitals at Scutari, undertook the most repulsive offices 
tending the sick and wounded. 

S 1 8* The misfortunes which overtook the army, and which wore 
attributed to want of care and foresight rin the mimstiy, rendered 
rijwn very unpopular, cud led to the resignation of lord Aberdeen 
cai 'l y in 1855. JIo was succeeded by lord Palmerston as premier* It 
' Vas expected that the death of the emperor Nicholas, winch ten 1 - place 
^mewhat suddenly, might have led to the re-establishment of pe ice , 
j nit the war was continued under his son and successor Alexander, 
Y ’ interest was principally concentrated at Sebastopol* The Halt r e 
Under admiral Napier, though reinforced by a French squadron, 
had effected nothing except the destruction of the fortress of Botnar* 
in the Aland Islands. In 1855 Napier was superseded by 
a, bm m i Xhindas, who, however, was able to do little more than h-s 
p^dficessor* The Black Sea fleet was more successful. A squadron 


Under 


ceded into tlie Sea of AzoJj, captured 


,v sir Edmund Lyons procom 

Yemkalo, and other tonus, destroying vast grannries whence 
. ^ Humana chiefly derived their enppll^, and thus hastening tho 
^^ondtr o f Sebastopol. 

, vv bilu Austria and Prussia, the two states mostdeepb- interested i 


Recking tht power of Russia, stood selfishly aloof, th- Savdiotei 
Britishnid, despatched a well-ei’"'] [ id littlearmy, under gene: 
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to the scene of action, which proved of conside 
/June lord Raglan was carffed off by cholera, und 
lhe command by general Simpson. About the 
i ime the French commander, general Canrobert, waa supers cm d by 
general Pflissier. Soon after the arrival of tlio latter the r return 
took an outwork called thfl Mameloa ; and on the 5th Septem c 
the ; r.i rd and final bombardment took place. On the 8tb un 
assault wag deemed practicable, and the French effected a lodgment 
in the fort or tower called the Halakoff. The English storm)]i D 
party also (mcoeeded in gaining possession of the fort called the 
Itcdan; but not being properly supported, were obliged ultimately 
to retire. The po£: usion of the Malakoff, however, which 11 - J 
mauded tlie town, decided its fate, and in the course of the night tut 
Ent^iana evacuated the place. 

A. ,er the fall of Sebastopol the war was virtually at an end ; hot 
we cannot cl - this account without noticing the heroic defence <ui 
Kn, in Asians Turkey by our countryman general Williams, vrh° 
commands l ibe Turkish garrison. Time after time tile vastly 
nor numbers of the Buesiane, who rushed to the assault, were driven 
back with terrible loss; and when at length a capitulation became 
neccHsnry, the conqueror, Mouraviefi'i dismissed general Wiliiauis 
with all the honours of war, and expressions of the highest adn<ini¬ 
tio n for his bravery. 

The hilled armfca established their wi nic*- qtmrlcrs amidst the 
ruins of Seh&itopol, and had the war proceeded there can l>e lib c 
question that the wholo of the f rhnea would have fallen into their 
hand a ; but Ligocmtions for pcate, begun under the mediation 
Austria, wore brought in a happy ■ oncluslon in January. 1856, U aL 
it not been for the v'Mmetii of France to terminate the war, better 
terms might perhaps Imve been obtained; but on the whole br 
objects of it may lx said to have been accomplish oh The Rtiesuui 
protectorate in the Danubism principali ties N**.abolished, the freedom 
of the Danube and its mouths was established, both Hussion *nd 
Turkish nhips of war were banished from the Black Sea, exv >ta fe' v 
email \ easels tiffi v:*: v aa u maritime police, and tlui Christian «nib- 
jt-et B of the Forte were placed under the protection of hr cunt rad m g 
exv a On IW ba-a o definitive treaty of peace v aa signed . 
ix.: . ot Pad* (March 30 f Tho Con Areas did not *p*» w 

without rxring to an egreementon the long-disputed questions oi 
h the rigbisof n*utmlsware eqhtr t 
privateering wo* hMmfatlk to bo abolished ; but America refused 
to err j<> in to this urronijeaent, An omen of tha next European 
quests i to bo brought to the arbitrament oCwm was /U<m by tli*» 
preaohoe 6f count (Javout as plenipotentiary for Sardinia a 
'pongresa of Fcuris* t v 
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Mean wit Re we Lad established commercial rolatiS 
a ud now a new war in China gave occasion far thd 
Palmerston by Ibe combined vote of the old Whig under 
John Bussell, the Pcolites, and the peace party/* with the 
^istrvativea (1857}♦ But ati appeal to the country returned a 
, Cvr Parliament djvoted to lord Palmerston, whose mmde became 
ei ^forth the watchword of the moderate liberals. Amidst the 
^thusiasm of foreign and political victory, the blessings of peace and 
n S^orious summer, it was remcj&bered that our Indian Empire had 
jtuduid its hundredth year; and a proposal bad been made to ede- 
J aiv iho centenary of Phoney, when the news came of a mutiny of 
^ Eqx>y s , thenteuing our very expulsion from the peninsula, 
n o have already sketched the history of India down to the time 
^ ^ airen HaatLngg (sag pp, G49^C>53), who was succeeded as 
v ^or-goneral by I ord Corn wal Lis. T he d i ie f feu hire in the la l te is 
\ lj hnisL^Uou was the reducing of Tippoo Saib, BulRm of Mysore, to 
^•dieuce (1792); but under the weak government of air John Shew, 
^ J,_ ' of lord Cornwallis, Tippoo again rose and cadea vou < \ 

0 t'hect an alliance against us with the French. This attempt \v.*a 
} JUt down under the more vigorous administration of lord Momingtou 
V/'^^ue^ i Wellesley), when, under the conduct of general lbiiri>, 
Aipp^/ S capital, Sningapatam, was captured by general Baird, and 
^ tinself slain (Slay, 1799). Soon afterwards Arthur We Healey, 

_ other of the governor-gene ml, begun to distinguish hi o. self in India* 
Jf to Mahratta chieftains—Holkar, Sdudiah, and the rajah of Ikr&i 
^ 'neon raged by Preach intrigues, having com Lined against. Un.tr 
^verci^jt the peishvvah, residing at Poonah, in the Beccan, Urn 
b'jv vrnor-genoral despatched two armies against them, one com man ded 
/y bis brother, the other by lord Lake. The former invaded the 
k -- f n.t<5ric? of the rajah bf Bonn, took Ahfttdiitiggur, and defeat’d 
1 c rajah and ffcindiah at Assay e, although they had B0,000 me 4 
fl numerous artillery, commanded by French * Bvrs, whilst 
* '- “Wiley's force was not above a sixth of that number, they 
again defeated at Arg^imi, comp-lied to sue for peace, and 
«de large tracts of valuable territory, Lake was equally 
'cceasfnl in northern. India. He deicatod a largo native i■•■; 
tho French ueacral Perron. nt tmed and took AK dim*, w; I 
advanced against Delhi, where the omso of Seiudhh Vj 4 
^'ported by another French officer named Bouryuicm After d*- 
pi, ; ; ,., ;t the banks of 'he J unoa, Delhi, the -apiHt of 
HjndnHtan, and r^idcneei'f Shah Ah mi, the last 
ejaily r :51 jl)t0 Lake i B >11 afterwards tho cspimre of 

aUf] til. J defeat of the remnant of HemdialnJ forces at I&skm a. 
? n tdhikttd his power in that district. By these victories Freud- 
inI Waee In India was abolished, mid a great accession of power mid 
h iitory accrued lo the company, 
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' the marquess V T elleeley returned home, and lord 
yin assumed tho goieniment, He was soon succeede 
io t but neither of them effected much for our Indian 
nmnvxi- In 18X3 the marquess of Hastings (lord Moira) became 
governor-general; and under bis auspices, and chiefly by the courage 
and ability of sir John Malcolm, the Maharattas, and their allies 
the Findarees, were reduced to obedience* Lord Hastings held the 
government till 1823, when he was succeeded by lord William 
Bentinek* The next event of importance was the war with the 
Burmese in 1824, who bad annoyed Bengal; hut they v/ ro reduced 
to obedience in 1826, and ceded several provinces- Lord Combcrmerfi 
reduced Bhurtporc in January of that year, which had resisted the 
arms of Lake, and was esteemed the strongest fortress in India* In 
the administration of lord A nek hud, Soojah, the expelled usurper of 
Cabool, was replaced on the thione by the English arms, led by sir John 
Keam/; but in November, 1841, tho Afghan insurrection broke out in 
that city, and the English worn obliged to evacuate the country* They 
endured th e most dreadful sufferings in their inter retreat, both from 
the inclemency of the weather and the attacks of the Affgkms. In 
tho Coord Cabool Pass alone no fewer tlian 3000 men arc said to 
have fallen ; and ultimately of the whole retreating army of 17,000 
,iK-n t scarcely one survived. It was the greatest dieter that the 
English arma had ever experienced in India. Lord Auckland was 
superseded in 1842 by lord Ellenborougb, who adopted a mom 
vigorous line of policy* General Bale was still holding out at Jet- 
la fabad * He was relie v cd by general Pollock*, wl i o a fter wards, in con- 
jimcu it v.'ith general ISTott, advanced against Cabool, and recovered 
that city (Sept-1842)* Cabool was then again evacuated, after giv¬ 
ing this signal proof that it was not done as a matter of necessity, 

§ 20* The Ail'ghan war was followed by tho occupation of Scrade, 
a district on the lower Indus, where our disaster* had encouraged a 
confedera l- of the ameers, or princes, against us. This was effected 
by sir Ch rles Napier, a Peninsular officer, who in tins war displayed 
feats of the nosfc daring boldness* Tu the battle of Mecanee (c eb* 1 * > 
], u 13) ho defeated between 30,000 and 40,000 men with a force ot 
,, El lv about 2000. This victory was followed by the capture oi Hy¬ 
derabad the capital. By another victory near that town the whole 
boBinry was reduced and •annexed by lord Ellenborough to tho com- 
- dominions. In the same year the district of Gwalior was 
reduced by generals Gough and Grey. In 1344 lnrlElIenbo^|h 
was uicceedcd by sir XL ilard'agc. In Bccuubcr. l34o, the btkbs 
of the Punjab, OT Lahore territory, declared war upon us, ami, 
crossing tire Sutlej, advanced on Ferozepore. They were the most 
warlike on. nies wo had yet encountered m India. Tho govern^ 
general himself, an experienced officer, and sir Hugh Go- ;h, W 
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anrier-in-ckief, both advanced against them, A : 
ate engagements followed, till at length the victories^ 

Sobraon (1843) put an end to the campaign and sed 
uencii in that country, Tn 1848, however, the city of MoolLm 
rose in revolt j and though the courage of lieutenant Edward es pre¬ 
vented any serious consequences, it held out for some months, l'ids 
encouraged other Sikh princes, and they made ft stand against lord 
Gough at Gliillianwallab, inflicted upon us great loss (Jan. 13, 
1849) ; but in the following month they were defeated and subdued 
at Guojemt, when lord Dalkousie, now governor-gene ml, annexed the 
Punjab to the British jjossessions. 

The whole of the Indian peninsula was now subject to our empire 
from Gape Comorin to the Himalaya mountains and the Indus. Kot 
indeed that all the suites wore annexed, yet even those that remained 
Under their native princes owed us allegiance, and were subject to 
cur superintendence. The last great acquisition was the Ptmexatiou 
of Glide in 1S5G, effected by a not over-strict regard to the faith of 
treatit^ Our empire seemed too firmly established to be shaken, 
yet already for sonic years the elements of mutiny had been fomail¬ 
ing in the Bengal army, Symptons of a discontented and rebellious 
spirit had been observed as early as $844, and many oilier instances 
subsequently occurred which were treated with too much leniency 
and forbearance. At length the introduction of the Enfield rifio 
necessitated the use of greased cartridges. The grease was mutton 
fat and wax, but it was whispered among the discontented that it 
consisted of the fat of swine and cows, abominations both to tho 
Hindoo and the Mahomm^dan ; and it was tv ..a tod that the inten¬ 
tion was to deprive the Brahmin sepoys of their caste. Symptoms 
°f insubordination and violence began to appear early in 1*37, 
In May many regiments of the Bengal army were in open mutiny. 
In that mouth Delhi, tho ancient capital of India, and still the resi¬ 
dence of tho representative of the Moguls, was seized by the in- 
surgents, with all its immense military s teres. Although it was 
the great arsenal of our artillery, it had be n loft without the 
protection of a British force. Such was tho Hind confidencerepost-a 
in our sepoys. The capture of Delhi was followed by thi revolt of 
tho remaining Bengal regiments. Fortunately tho Madras and 
Bombay annies, with a few except! ona, remained futh tel ■ bui 
^most the whole of Bengal was lost fora time, and many, both in 
fids country end on the continent of Europe, believed that the Eng- 
would be driven entirely out of ludin. 

Into the horr< *r$ of this rebellion, snd the determined energy and 
c °Urago with which it was met, our space wilt not permit us U 
*bfcer. Jr served to bring out British valour in high relief, mid 
l be names of Lawreno* of Havelock, and tho other numerous officer* 
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Med themselves at this trying and difficult conjunc 
, die from the memory of their countrymen. The id 
jec^i-TOl a decisive blow by the recapture of Delhi by gene— 
Sept, 21, 1857 ; and the subsequent victories of sir Colin 
Campbell, subsequently made lord Clyde, who went out to India as 
commander-in-chief, brought the contest to a close. 

§ 2L The mutiny of the Bengal army proved the death-blow of the 
Eas Ind ia Company . This celebrated company, originslly an a -;ocia- 
tion of merchants for the purpose of trading to the East, had been 
deprived of its right of commercial privileges upon the renewal of its 
charter in 1833 j but the Court of Directors, elected by tlio proprio 
tort of East India Stock, still continued to govern India under the 
sucerintendencQ of the Board of Control, originally instituted by 
Pi tt. (See p. 648.) Upon the meeting of parliament at the begin¬ 
ning of 1858, the prime minister, lord Palmerston, introduced a bill 
abolishing the East India Company, and placing the government of 
India in the hands of the crown. But before this bill passed Into a 
law lord PalmcTfctotPe ministry was overthrown. 

While count Cavcur, who had become foreign minister of Sardinia 
on Jam 31, 1855, was maturing his schemes for Italian unity, the 
conspiracy of Orsini to assassinate the emperor of the French, as 
the chief obstacle to that darling hope, Ted to results most unexpected 
(Jam 14, 1858.) The menaces of certain French officers against 
England,* as the asylum of conspirators, were answered by the 
revival of the volunteer movement of 1804; and a permanent 
reserve was thus added to our military force. To assure Franco 
that this meant “not defiance but defence” lord Palmerston pro¬ 
posed to raise ilie crime of conspiring in England against the life of 
a foreign sovereign from a misdemeanour to a felony (Feb. 8). But 
fho national jealousy fa Britain as tho sanctuary of political exiles 
took alarm, and the bill was rejected* Lord Palmerston thereupon 
resigned office and lord Derby became prime minister a second time* 
The new minis y introduced another India bill, which differed tu 
no material point from that of thdr predecessors. Thia bill passed 
through both houses* of parliament and received the assent of the 
crown j and on September 1, 1858, the East India Company, wlnci= 
bad founded and governed a mighty empire with pre-eminent ability 
end Bu&feefl, ceased to exist. India Is now governed by a secretary 
of state,* assisted by a council of 15 members ; and the mi lit to oi 
ihat vast country ackncwledge queen Victoria as their only sowvipn 
g 22. The only other legislative measure of this session which 

* There are now five secretary of date; one for Kern* Air* J 
foreign aflahe, a third for the colonies, o-fourth for war, aial a Util for 
Previlmdy there hn 1 l-^a ont j bun fhr*«*wW«( <**** *«»' 
fw fr.rega nflabsi m\ a third for mr *)\id tlic coloum The tat oilico - 
divided at the time of the Crimean v^r 
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Ires notice is the admission of lb a c owa in parlid 
following session a single oath was substituted for \m^oaths 
pHegiance, supremacy, and abjuration, required of 
parliament (April 8,1859); and this form has since |een further 
amended by the omission of the words objected to by Komun 
Catholics, who arc no longer required to take a separate oath 
(April 30,1866), But the attempt of the government to settle the 
question of further reform in Parliament, which had been agitated 
for several years, ended in their defeat by 330 votes against 291 
(March 31,1859), which was followed by a diuolmion (April 19). 
The Sixth Parlmaznt of queen Victoria was opened on the 31st of 
May ; and, in reply to the speech from the throne, a vote of went 
of confidence in the ministry was carried by 323 to 310, the carl of 
Derby resigned office, and lord Palmerston became premier a second 
time (June 11, 1859), 

This fall of lord Derby’s second government *£W hastened by their 
supposed want of sympathy with the Italian cv.use, which had now 
reached the crisis of a war, A scheme for the liberation of Italy 1 rora 
Austrian dominion in the north, and Austrian influence throughout 
the peninsula, had been united between Napoleon lib ami 
count Cavour, who secretly promised the cession of Savoy and Nice 
to France. An ominous speech of the emperor to the Austrian 
ambassador, at the usual diplomatic reception on New Year’s Day, 
1350, sounded the alarm through Europe; and, after fruitless nego¬ 
tiations, the signal for the wot was given by a summons from 
Austria to Sardinia to disarm (April lo), whereupon the French 
armies slipped the leash and entered Italy, On the 29 th of Apnl 
the Austrians crossed the Ticino, but their defeats at Montebello 
(May 20) and Magenta. (June 4), were followed on the 24th by the 
decisive victory of the French at ISolforino j and at a personal i tei« 
view at Yillafranca Napoleon and Francis Joseph agreed to the terms 
afterwards embodied in the treaty concluded at Zurich (Nov. 11th). 
Lombardy was ceded to France, u ori*vc to be handed over to 
Sardinia: bit tbo other mamamemr were scattered to the winds 
T>y the action of the ,soldo, who, to Taac^T, Modma, ft»m^ end 
the Roman Legations of Ferrara and Bologna (otherwise wiled the 
Romagna), annexed themselves by public votes to the kingdom of 
Sardinia, which tints included all the ancient territory of C : nl^uo 
Gaol, excepting Venetifl, but with Tuscany added Sot did tea 
patriot movement slop hem, Ommm GanhaU -who. vr.tlr 
Kazzini and Safti.had governed Home and defended it aga-ust the 
French in 1843 — landed with a body of voM^rs at Marsala m 
Sicily (May 11th, 1660), and after some hard tfgh ting wan H,o 
island, except the citadel ef Messina; and then, flat Sira.i, 

he entered Nitph i nlmcHst nk>no umklst llie chtfera Ijoth or noluto 
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gth), Fraucia IL had fled the day before ios 
which was protracted, chiefly by the hcrob\j 
to the Jflth of February, 1861. The c&pUubi-^ 
on that day mouth finished the reduction of 
the two Sicilies, the people of which had meanwhile 
union to the other liberated states ; and, on the following 
I4th), Victor Emmanuel accepted the title of King of 
immediately recognized by England (March 30 th), 
protest of pope Pius IX., who was still maintained 
army of occupation in Iioiho" and the patrimony of 


St. Peter. 

§ 23. Meanwhile, at home, lord 'Palmerston's second ministry 
strengthened by a reconciliation with the Pc elites and with lord John 
Russell, who accepted the office of foreign secretary, had a prospe- 
fons beginning. Mr. Gladstone had long ago marked the year I860, 
in which about 2,000,000^ were’struck off the annual charge of the 
national debt by the falling in of the “ long annuities/’ as an epoch 
iii our finiurcial system; and now the recovery from the financial 
pressure of seven troubled years, and the vast expansion. of our 
commerce in consequence oi tree trade and of the gold discoveries in 
California, Australia, and Columbia, enabled him to complete the 
work begun by sir Robert Pcsi. Richard Cobden (d. April 2, 1865, 
aged m) f the "i postle of tree trade in corn, fitly shared the Work by 
negocmtmg with the emperor Napoleon a treaty of commero ■, by 
which the°wmea and other productions of France were admiued in 
exchange for our manufactures, at the apparent cost of a mutual 
sacrifice of imposts. This koemprable year tjas further .marked by 
the close of the setfes of wars with Chino,, which had occurred * at 
intervals during twenty yearn. Tike allied armies of England and 
Franco stormed Pekin (Oct. 13, I860), and lord Elgin negodaleil a 
treaty with a minister who seemed at length to sec some of the 
advantages of foreign commerce. 

§ 24. The Italian war postponed for a year the second I Veen 
Exhibition or Industry in Loudon, which was opened ou JIfty 1st. 
iaG2. Ltut this time the queen, whose presence hud grace I the 
former ceremony, set at home a widow, mourning his loss who had 
then assisted at the triumph of industry! which he had. prepaid 
amidst popular coolness and powerful opposition. The prince consort 
Amur* died of fever at Windsor, on Saturday, December. ,H 1SU- 
Tie had long lieen steadily growing hi the respect and love o. »«• 
British people, tamed entirely by his merit. When he came to from 
Emriand, the cupular prejudice against the German connections o our 
rn,,J family had not died out: and there were some in high places 
who looked with jealousy upon a prince whose youth ISM been 
i n [he cultivation of sound and elegant learning. But ho lived don 
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i esc prejudices by abstaining eis well from party 
^tbc meaner temptations of his lofty place. Hu wa3* 

„,a every well-pjfwm^ scheme of social improvement* __ 

^ieeiies on such occasions, which have been collected into a volume 
by her Majesty's command, are marked as much by freshness of 
thought and purity of language, as by the earnest desire to do good, 

§ 25. Events which were at that time in progress or impending 
have since developed into momentous results in every quarter of the 
world Foremost among them was th 2 civ il sr, w 1 ilch raged in 
North America from 1861 to 1865, between the states which were 
distinguished, from the very foundation of Hie Union, as the 
Northern and the Southern* The moderation of both governments, 
iu averting various dangers of collision between England and 
America, was oven outshone by the endurance of the poor and the 
liberality of the rich in meeting the threatened paralysis of our 
most extensive branch of industry, through the dearth of cotton. 
H was now that free trade in articles of necessity proved a social 
triumph, and the recently created commerce with France went fm 
to make good the loss of that with America* 

§ 2G While ibe Federal principle was subjected to so rude a test 
m the Hew World, the Old seemed to be musteri.- its forces for 
a contest not less great, upon the principle of u nationalities, "ho 
people of Germany awaited the revival of the hopes that had been 
crushed in 1849 t while It%ly avowedly held the attitude ol an 
armed trace towards Austria till Venetia should be hem, and refused 
to gratifv Napoleon by resigning her claims on Home 
emiwror generously choose the moment of count Cavours death to 
lecogmxe the new kingdom (June, 1861)* The impatipnt ent^pme 
of Garibaldi, for the recovery of Iteme, was put down hy the tnx^ 
of Victor Emmanuel at Asprtwwnte tn Calabria (Aug, £9, h i .). 
Two years later (Sept, 15, 1801) a convention was made between 
Napoleon Ill, and the king of Italy, for the evacuation of home 
hy the French troops before the end cf 186b. The cajute of 
Italy was, by this treaty, transferred to Flormce j and the further 
progress of Italian liberation m-tned suspended ior two > .-am. 1 ew 

suppoaed that the peace condnded about the same feme by 
Denmark with Austria and Prussia was the prelude to author 

of the same drama, , . . , . ,. 

Wt! refrain from all details of tire weary and mtneate dispute 

about the ancient duchies oi 1 ■ ^ f 

ifid neck of the Danish peninsula, districts rntreating to English. 
OWu a* (in part at least) the cradle of our race. Hols am vu a 
purely German state, a member of the Cormanio Confelontrrv, 
and ponied hy the king of Denmark <ed) at, its duke. Schleswig 
4ts o had but a personal union with the kingdom > but it, popti- 
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dned ft. large Danish dement, and it did not \ 

\ [ d^rmaniG confederation To avoid the dismembermou 1 

monarchy, the great powers framed an agrecmc; 
the succession both of Denmark and the duchies to prince 
Christian of ScHoswig-HcIstcdn-Gliicksberg-Souderburg (1852). But 
a nrw crisis was prepared when Frederick VIL, shortly before his 
death, promulgated a new constitution, which virtually incorporated 
Schleswig with the kingdom of Denmark (March SO, 1863). 

In the autumn Frederick VII. died and was succeeded by Christian 


JX, as king of Denmark (Nov. 15,1863). The estates of Holstein at 
once refused to take the oath of allegiance j prince Frederick, sou 
of the duke of Augtisteuburg, asserted his right to the duchies, m 
spite of his father's, renunciation; his claim was allowed by the 
diet at Frankfort* and the troops of Saxony and Hanover marched 
into Altona to carry out the federal execution threatened against the 
late king (Nov. 24). But when the diet rejected the joint proposal 
of Austria and Prussia to confine the federal occupation to Holstein, 
these two powers came forward as parties to the treaty of 1852, 
demanded of Denmark the revocation of the constitution of March 
30, and followed up the demand by war (Jan. 31, 186-1). The 
reliant resistance of the Danes proved of no avail against over¬ 
whelming force j and a conference of the great powers at Loudon 
having proved fruitless, Denmark yielded, and the duchies of 
Schleswig, Holstein and Laucnberg were ceded to Austria and 
Prussia (Oct. 30, 1864). Tho victors made a provisional arrange, 
ment by the convention of Gastern ibr the occupation of Holstein 
by Austrih, and Schleswig by Prussia, the latter power receiving 
Lunenburg as her own, or rather (as Bismark declared) as the king's 
domain (Aug, 26, 1865). But it was now evident that the position 
of the two poiwere in the duchies, and their relations to the Frank¬ 
fort diet, must bring to a crisis their long-suspended rivalry for 
supremacy in Germany, 

§ 27, It was during the brief period of uneasy suspense that the 
DiidLh statesman whoso untiring devotion to foreign politics, from 
before the congress of Vienna, had made his name tho admiration Of 
terror of ail Europe, closed his public career of threescore years. 
Henry Temple, Viscount Palmerston in the Irish peerage, died at 
Brocket Halt, in Hertfordshire, at the ago of 8L on the 18th ol 
October, 1805, and was laid between Pitt and bo:, in Wtstmittster 
Abbey on the 27th. Since bis return to power in 1859,110 had ruled 
U the character of a mediator between the two great parties of W 
state ; the Whigs accepting him as their head, and the Tones trust¬ 
ing 14a conservatism. Amidst the changes In Italy, the Franch com- 
treaty and Mr, UMrtomfr financial rnuawr^, ihv 
in fjhlua^nd a resolution io fortify our shore- drt b, the Hon^ 
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S' CdiMwons turned a deaf ear to proposals for organic cha 
TOSvJMbrm Bill introduced by lord John Russell, in 
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.wiflMlie vote by which the late government fell, having been en¬ 
countered by repeated postponements and amendments, was with¬ 
drawn on the anniversary of lord Derby’s resignation (June 11, lSGo); 
and, in the following year, the veteran reformer was called to the 
House of Peers by the title of earl Bussell, still retaining the 
foreign secretaryship (July 30, 1861). The session of 1S01 was 
a season of party truce, which was prolonged from regard to the 
sovereign’s sorrow under her great bereavement; while the suffer¬ 
ings of our indust rial classes and the constant danger to ourpeace, 
from the great American war, followed by the troubles in Poland and 
Denmark, caused universal dislike to any change of administration. 
A revolution occurred in Greece, by which king Otho was expelled 
(Oct, 24,1862), and the crown, after being refused by prince Alfred, 
was conferred on prince William George ot Denmark, brother of die 
princess of Wales, by the title of George I., king of the Hellenes; 
and, by England’s voluntary act, the Ionian isles were united to 
that kingdom (Juno 1,1864), The growing prosperity of the country 
enabled Mr. Gladstone to carry on his financial i*-licy by large re¬ 
missions of taxation in bis budgets from 18G1 to 1866. Meanwhile 
the govermneat was personally weak cued by tins successive deaths 
of the light lion. Sidney Herbert, shortly- after his elevation to 
the peerage os lord Herbert of Lea (Aug. 2 , 1861), of sir Gum? 0 
Come waif Lewis (April 13, 1863), and of the duke of Newcastle 
(April 25, 1SG4); while the carl of Elgin, like las predecessors 
the carl of DalLousie and earl Canning, only returned from his 
government of India to die (Nov. 20, 1863). The Parliament 
eke ted in 1859 was dissolved at the end of the sc.-'U ot lbt>>, 
in anticipation of its natural decease under the septennial act, 
which would have taken place in the middle of the ensuing e-rantt 
Besides the praise due to its commercial legislation, it had sanctioned 
works of public improvement, not only bylh-ir great ms ■. “ imp, rod 
works and worthy kings,’’but eminently conducive to puh.ie health 
and comfort. Chief among these were tha drainage of Lend, u and 
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Extend the franchise to occupiers of houses and hmu 
value of 147 m counties, and 77 in boroughs. But tire 
of the moderate liberals proved fatal ; and, after a defeat 
in committee on Monday, June 18th } the government of earl Russell 
resigned, and lord Derby became premier for the third time. 

§ 2t). At the same moment the questions of Schleswig-Holstein 
and of supremacy in Germany, were settled by the vigorous 
policy of count Bimnark, Italy seized her opportunity, and 
formed a secret alliance with Prussia against Austria. A campaign 
of a few weeks* duration ended in the decisive battle of Sadowa 
(July 3, 18 GG). Its result was the exclusion of Austria from the 
German Confederation, the league of Northern Germany under 
Prussia (which annexed the states of Hanover^ Nassau, and Hesse 
Cassel, aud the city of Frankfort), and the union of 1 enctia to the 
lialian kingdom, in the autumn of 1866. 

§ 30. The Parliamentary Session of 1867 was opened by a deciara- 
tion by tbo government of the necessity for a measure of Reform, 
which ultimately took the shape of household sum-age in town^, coudi- 
ti'ohal upon the payment of rates. Votes were also given to lodgers, 
and the county franchise waa reduced to 127 Scarcely had 1 arlia- 
ment re-assemblcd in 1868, when the carl of Derby retired through 
ill health, and was succeeded in the premiership by Mr, Disraeli. 
Amidst the excitement of a new and fierce con filet ou the proposal 
for the disestablishment of the Irish Church, the issue of which was 
handed over to the future parliament, tho measures of reform were 
completed (at least for the present) by the passing of Reform Bills 
fo-r Scotland and Ireland and an Act for the better trial of contro¬ 
verted elections. The last Parliament elected under tho Reform Act 
of 1833 was brought to an end by its dissolution cm November II, 1868. 

§ 31 ifGn casting a retrospective glance at the period comprised m 
thk Wft. cjtir attention is chiefly arrested 'by the progress of too 
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;ate reigns nf the Stuarts, was restored by the wars i 
!nnc, and by the military genius of Marlborough. ThuJ 
lion was not ill sustained in the rcigu of George V 
the struggle for self-preservation forced upon us by the wars with 
tho French republic and empire which displayed all the energy and 
resources of the nation and made Great Britain the leading power In 
Europe. During the same period, from our maritime supremacy, our 
colonial empire received a vast extension. An ill-considered policy cost 
us indeed tbo loss of our finest possessions in North America; but this 
was soon more than replaced by the subjugation of Indm, and I he 
establishment of a new empire in the East, Even in America, the 
Canadas, Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, &c., and several of our sugar- 
colonics, were either retained or newly acquired. In Europe the ac¬ 
quisition of Gibraltar, Malta, and the Ionian Islands secured us the 
command of the Mediterranean , in Africa the Capo of Good Hope 
affords valuable assistance to our Indian commerce. Further souths 
wards, at our very antipodes, Australia arid its dependencies will 
form eventually a new British continent; and at no very distant 
period a very large portion of the habitable world will be peopled by 
a me- of Anglo-Saxon origin. Compared with these results the con- 
quests .of the llomaus, when viewed as to their abiding consequences, 
will shrink into insignificance. Their sett I merits, like ours in India, 
were for the most part mere military occupations—provinces, not 
colonies; and did not much serve to spread the Italian race. 

§ 32. During the period under review, the trade, wealth, and 
population of Great Britain have been in a continual progress of rapid 
increase. They received a considerable impulse during the long mil 
peaceful administration of air Kobert Walpole; but the beginning 
of the reign of George III. is the epoch of the great increase of pul 
trade and manufactures. The potteries began to flourish under 
Wedge wood j the cotton luauufnct urt 1Q were developed in Lancashire 
and Yorkshire. In 1775 James Watt procured un act vesting m 
him <i the sole use and property of certain steam-engines, commonly 
called fir*4ngin<:* t of his invent*?;,/* About the same time Ark- 
Wright began to spin by rollers; James Hargreaves, a poor weaver, 
uiKnied the spinning-jenny ; Samuul Crompton introduced the mule 
m 1770. In courvqneDce of these inventions the CQftoa-mat.u&LC- 
lures of Manohefter aud the North increased a hundredfold. In 
order to convey them, and to facilitate internal traffic, a network of 
canals was constructed, and the highways were improved: whilst 
Ultimately both these means of conveyance have K- n in some degree 
superseded by the invention of railways. The origin j. English 
WtiaU may V dated from lh<j act of 1755. The duke of UHgRmUr 
Stained h is firat act iu 1750. The length of t! .o eauoU m Bnglcud 
rm w exceeds 2200 milt- Even fill towards the end of las! centers 
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|^^OLnli 3 ^)n many parts of England were execrable* I be ^ 

, -■■ x ffjffirVofl A long journey cleaned no more than 4 or 5 miles ar. hoift 
peace the roads were very much implied by the use m* 
urelnJfistotLCs and granite introduced by M'Adnm, and the pace 
was in many instances accelerated to 10 miles an hour. But this 
rate, through the introduction Of railways, was soon to appear u 
suaiFs pace. The first act for a public railway was passed in 1SGJ * 
It was not intended for passengers. Even the Liverpool and Man¬ 
chester line was principally const ranted with a view to the convey¬ 
ance of goods; and it was not anticipated that passengers - would 
venture to avail themselves of it to any great extent* Bat when it 
was opened in September, 1830, it was fo und that its greatest success 
would be derived from the number of persons conveyed by it. An 
inestimable advantage derived from railways is the facility and cheap¬ 
ness of postal commu nleaticm , Under the old system, and in thu 
days of mail-coaches, a single letter conveyed 400 miles paid Is* 
People wrote no more then '■than they could help, and stratagems o 
all sorts were used to evade the post; so that he tween 1815 and 
1835 it was found that the post-office revenue had actually decreased, 
although, in the ratio of the progress of trade and population, it 
omdit "to have increased half a million. To improve this state of 
thiols, Mr* Rowland Hills scheme of postal reform, by which the 
postage of all single letters, to whatever distance carried, was reduced 
to ld. t was adopted by the ministry, and came into full operation m 
January, 1840. Many now living remember the introduction of 
steam-vessels as well as of railroads The former did not come into 
general use till after the peace; and went on ^dually mcreosmg 
fnm 8 English-owned steam-vessels m 1816, to 1142 m 18 iX 11m 
other wonderful inventions that have been brought into public use 
junn* the List half-century—such as gas-lighting, steam-printing, 
photographyf, the electric telegraph, and which can be here only 

indicated—wall render it to tne future historian one oi the most nv. - 

mi' arable eras of the world* ■ 

The progress in our homo mann&ctnrcs and trade was accom¬ 
panied with a corresponding increase in foreign commerce. 1M 
ware]lousing system, introduced by Mr* Pitt m IS03, by which the 
duties on a ods, instead of being paid immediately on their landing, 
were collected on their delivery to the purchaser, proved of great set- 
Vico hi extending trade by husbanding the capital « our 
But above all, the ftee-lwle measures of sir Botert Peel have tec 
attended with the greatest benefit, and promise to augment on 
commerce to an unlimited amount. . , . i j 

r j surprising increase ir industry and vealLa during ■> 
ce, fury has natiirally been attended *Mi a ecu.spending '»■; 
of p.pulatbn. Before flic establishment in 1801 of a regular #em •• 
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en every 10 years, there were no means uf estimntl 
rly the number of the people: but from the ijest caloitlafl 
be made, it seems probable that the population of Engh 
Wales at the time of the revolution of IGS3 did not much ex¬ 
ceed 5i millions. The whole increase during the first four reigns of 
the Stuart dynasty was not perhaps mom than half a million. During 
tho 18th century, and especially in the latter half of that period, 
the population went on steadily increasing, and Hie first census of 
1301 shows a population in England and Wales of 9,872,980. Since 
that time tho increase has been still more rapid, the last census in 
1851 showing a population of 17,927,309, A ’corresponding increase 
has also taken place in Scotland and Ireland, It is chiefly among 
tho portion of tho people employed in monulacturcs and trade that 
this increase has occurred; for while the persons engaged in these 
occupations have increased at the rate of upwards of 30 per cent., 
those employed in agriculture have increased only 2\ per cent. 

The vast augmentation of the national deb' during this period is 
a remarkable feature in tho history of the country. At the acces¬ 
sion of the house of Hanover (1711) it did not much exceed 50 
million % and it remained some years at about that amount. Yet 
in 1733 wo find it complained of in the Craftsman as the source of 
all the national distress; and twenty years afterwards it was pie- 
dieted, in tho Letters of Samuel Han nay, that if it ever reached 
100 millions tho nation must become bankrupt. Yet a little after¬ 
wards, at tho close of George Ilfs reign, and chiefly through the 
wars of that monarch, it had reached upwards of 108 millions with¬ 
out the occurreneo of the anticipated consequence* Even Hume, in 
the 3rd volume of his History of Jitnglan-r, written in 1778, when 
the debt was about 150 millions, observed that it 1 threatened the 
Vc ry existence of tho nation.” In 1733, when the firs- war with 
revolutionary France broku out, the amount of the debt was little 
short of 228 millions ; at- the peace of Amiens in 1802 it was nearly 
500 millions* From that period tilt 1815, during the pea ten to us 
Napoleon, it was increased, ns wu have already said, 
by 224 millions ; yet the country seeing m Carry this burthen with 
a lighter atop than when it was seven times smaller. 

§ 33, Turning our view from the material to the moral condition 
ui ' lha nation, wo shall ako be sensible of a great advance, though 
lilJ - iwrhapg in the samp proportion, Yrith regard to religion, 
great feature of the period is the societies th.w have sprung 
■1 J With a view to the pajpegatioii of ChiAtianity : such as 
I P, , ^ 0cicl y for promoting Umriatian Knowledge, founded in 
’’■i tho Society for the propagation of the Gospel in foreign 
J* Tts i ‘•Stahl ishcil in 1701 ; the Church Mi&donary Society, and 
Britni i and Foreign Bible Society, both founded in ISO/ 
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Several of these societies enjoy a re! 
of 100,000?. The sect of the methodise, found'. 
Whit Geld about the middle of last century, is like! 

- 4 remarkable growth of the age. The naturally religious disposi¬ 
tion of the English has however sometimes a tendency to degenc- 
rate into fanaticism; and even in the present enlightened century 
has occasionally indulged in the most fantastic delusions. ^ Urns m 
1 811 an old woman named Joanna ftouthcotc, in her p&th year, 
gave out that she was pregnant with the Shiloh, and found believers 
even among the educated glasses* In 1831 several follows s of the 
celebrated Edward Irving imagined themselves to be endowed with 
the gift of unknown tongues: and even in the present tunes we 
have our Mormons, and other strange sectaries. 

§ 34. One great symptom of moral improvement was the miti¬ 
gation of the severity of our criminal law, introduced about the 
commencement of the present century by the humane and enlight¬ 
ened sir Samuel RomiUy, and afterwards pursued by sir James 
Macintosh and others. Previous to 1803 the offence of privately 
stealing 5s. from the person was punishable with death, as well as 
a great many other offences, such as sheepstealing, shoplifting, 
forgery &c, ; and it was no uncommon thing to see a score of 
criminals executed together at Newgate on a Monday morning. At 
length the feeling of juries began to revolt against such exorbitant 
mudstoents* They refused to convict, and thus the laws bt came 
virtually inoperative. Yet some of the judges, as lord Utenborougb 
and lordi Eldon, continued to support the old system. In 18od a 
Koval Commission was first appointed to examine the state of the 
crimim E law. One of the first results of their Report was the Ml 
passed in I83G for allowing counsel to prisoners Indicted for cnmmal 
offences ; and in 1837 a bill was passed rmi Lting the penalty of death 
in 23 out of 31 cases in which it was previously inflicted, while in 
tho remaining 10 rases it was considerably restricted. Other ame¬ 
liorations have subsequently taken place. 

The present century has likewise witnessed a great advance in 
the education of the people, especially of the middle ami lower 
orders I*rrf Brougham is the most conspicuous capo at the hem 
of tits movement, and be has br : n ably seconded by a best oi 
enlightened men. In 1823 tho I aidon Mechanics Institute was 
founded and was soon followed by others in different parts or the 
country. The establishment of Hie Society for the Diffusion °* 
Useful Knowledge in 1826, and the opening of the University or 
Loudon * in 1823, tended sdll further to promote sound education, 

JOt present University of London H * «*«** Wf, bavtuE boea fcunl j 


by the Crown in 1B3G* with the | 
Mcdidtie. 
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,lly among the middle classes, The result of all 
on a decided improvement in tlic manners of the peojH 
kenness, debauchery, prize-lighting and other brutal 'sports, are 
ccidedly less frequent than formerly. 

§35. Our literature underwent during this period a great revo¬ 
lution. During the earlier part of it the French taste introduced 
at the Restoration con turned to prevail Style received its last 
filial) from The writers of queen Anne's reign: and in this respect 
the prose of Bolingbroke, Addison, and Swift, and tha versification 
of Pope, have never been surpassed. This continued to be regarded 
as the Augustan age of our literature till towards the close of last 
century. The conventional taste of tha latter period is exhibited 
in the lectures of Blair and the criticisms of Dr. Johnson. Even 
the great writers of the Elizabethan age were almost ignored, an 1 
any poet before Waller was scarcely deemed worth opening. But 
a tost# for our older literature was even then beginning to spring 
up, and was fostered by the writings and the editorial cares of 
War ton, Tyrwhitt, and others. At present our more cosmopolitan 
tasto^ though still ready to do justice to the polish and sparkle of 
queen Ann eh authors, can at the same time retish more nature 
and profundity. Cow per introduced a new school of domestic poetry, 
which, if not so brilliant, was at all events more natural than the 
]‘receding one. The French revolution shook the European world 
of thought to its centre, and Opened up fresh veins oflifmtuj®. 
Subsequently the study of the German writers lut introduced new 
elements of thought. The greatest names of the present ctnutty— 
w c s^jeak not of Living writers—arc those of Coleridge, Wordsworth? 
Southey, Scott, Crabbe, Campbell, Byron, n l Muon. One of the 
hxost marked feature; of the later period is the increase of periodical 
literature r out grandfathers wen 1 content with the Gcutletuan’n 
Magazine and one or two other reviews and periodicals: at present 
the y mqy bo counted by the score- 
Thib period may be said to have witnessed the birth of a British 
^hool of art. Till about the middle of last century and i he time of 
K h' Joshua Reynolds and Ilogarth, we can hardly be said to have 
3rft d fm English school of painting ; but at the present time, ill ne¬ 
gated. as it k by the names of Gainsborough, Wilson, Wilkie, 
burner, Lawrence, and a long list of eminent artists, wo need not 
shrink from a comparison with any modern school. In sculpture 
'? Ur progress has not been so decided! yet we may point with salt a* 
f: vtion v t; 10 (1 . im0 a 0 f Chan trey, Bailey, Wc tmneoff, and others. 
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(^3 /OpEONOLCKiS OF HEMAKKABL15 EVENTS 

m 



18:20, Accession of George IV 
t , Trial of queen Caroline. 

] S3 L- Death of queen Caroline. 

1327. Canning prime minister. Ilia 
death. Lord Goderich prime 
minister. 

1S^S. Duke of Wellington prime min- 
inter. 

M Repeal of the Test and Corpora* 
tion Acts, 

1 a 2 H. Catholic Relief Bill, 

H30, Death of George IV. and accession 
of "Williein IV. 

IT French Revolution, 

,, Resignation of the Duke of Wel¬ 
lington. Earl Grey prime min¬ 
ister, 

IS3I, Parliamentary Reform PF1 intro¬ 
duced. 

} 93 2. I’ai li cunottiary Reform Rill passed- 

1833, Abolition of slavery. 

Vd3 t. Ijord Melbourne prime minister, 
„ Sir Robert Feel prime minister. 

1 fta 5. Lord Melbourne’s second atlminis- 
t ration. 

IS3V, Death of William IV. and ac¬ 
cession of queen Victoria. 

ISM, SirRobert Feel's second adminis¬ 
tration. 

1 a IS. Repeal of the corn-law?. 

, f Resignation of sir Robert Fee], 
l^rd John RiuwU prune min¬ 
ister. 

jil47. Irish famine* 

1S49. French Revolution, 

1 850 Death of sir Robert Peel. 


1S52. Resignation oflotd John Russell* 
Lord Derby prime minister. 
Resignation of lord Derby. 
Coalition ministry,, with lend 
Aberdeen prime minister* 

„ Death cf the duke of Wellington- 

1854. The Russian War, 

m&* Resignation of lord Aberdeen, 
Lord PaimeratoL prime mi¬ 
nister. 

l &jG, Peace with Russia. 

1857, Revolt of the Bengal army. 

1?5S. Resignation of lord Palmerston. 

lord Derby prime minister n 
second time, 

„ Abolition of the East India Com¬ 
pany, 

I S3 9. Resignation of lord Derby, Lord 
Tahneraton's necond ministry, 
„ War between France and Austria, 
ISC0. Establishment of the kingdom at 
Italy. 

1801, Death of the Prince Consort. 
188-1. War between Germany and Den* 
murk. 

1855, Death of lord Palmerston* tori) 

RusscUprimo minister a third 
time, 

1BGG. Resignation of lord KtUBCll. Lord 
Derby prime minister a third 
time. 

„ War between Austria and Pr u=sl». 
Rattle of Sadnwa. 

ISO?, Second Reform Rill. 

1883* Resignation of lord Derby- Mr. 
Disraeli prime minister. 


t- 
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, FOOll LAWS. 

In the statute }% Rteh. If. (1383] 
VK first find mention of the "impotent 
tjoer/’ who are directed to remain and 
abide in certain places j either thoffl in 
which they were at the time of the pro* 
cb.uwtbn of the statute, or the plates 
in which they were born. But no pro* 
virion is in ado for their muiiuenarwc. 
In teed, duringtho Roman catholic limes, 
bagging was ullowed on (be part of the 
impotent pool, Who were Chiefly sup¬ 


ported by the abbeys, ctmvente, and 
ot!:> c religious establishment*. Thus, 
even vo late ns loSb, Just before the 
breach with RomS, tho statute '12 Hen- 
VHI.tr. JO, which inflicts seme punish* 
meat oil sturdy vagabuOds tmd vnlrsint 
beggars " being wholo and mighty i'i 
body, M allows the uRcd, und impotent 
poor to beg and live off uhos, pr 'Vjrlca 
they confljted themselves to certain dl*- 
tricta; and they received a letter mdhu- 
rising them lo beg within those limits. 
The chief object in all the early en*™ J 
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pon pauperism naj! to restrain 
mu Tn.:iu0- The first net lor the relief 
tlUs jnfpotcnt poor was pni^rd in 1 5 3 5 
iW* VIII. c* 25), by which cellcc* 
' tjL^jfspivere ordered to be made in the, 
L'^i^rt^hes for their support* But by the 
Kmc statute incorrigible vagrancy is, 
on it third conviction, ruadc felony,, 
with the penalty of death. Tbc dhs - 
lotion of the religious houses in that 
coign had the eifeat both of Inc reeling 
the number of vagabonds and beggars 
mid of diminishing tbetr means of sup* 
port* The increase of pauperism is 
shown by several severe UcHutee on the 
subject passed in the short reign of Ed¬ 
ward YL But at the t^me time provi¬ 
sion. wni made for the relief of thopor ;■; 
and the voluntary collectionn, such as 
bed been flr^t ordered under 27 lit 
MIL e- 25, were by a long series of 
statutes almost insensibly converted into 
compulsory nasesFiuents, 

At lengiti, by the 13 EUs. 0* 2 (lGdl), 
bompulsinfy a^wssment for the relief of 
the poor was fully established; and 
this statute was till recent times the 
text-book of the English poor-law* The 
ovcr-Kf^cra of each parish were directed 
by this statute to raise by taxation the 
necessary nums “fur providing a stilTl- 
Oikillt stock of flax, hei’.jp, wool, and other 
ware nr stuff, to set the poor on wot k, 
rtnd airy competent aunt# for relief of 
11 one, blind, old, and impotent persons, 
^d for putting out children as appreit- 
tiees.*’ The jojsiicc-s wars empowered 
lo send to prison nil perf orm who would 
not work, and to assess ail person* of 
B uiftcient means for the relief of t heir 
children and parents. Tower was given 
* Q Ike parish officers to build, at the 
^xptnso of the parish, poorhouses for 



the 


These 


rem[itifin, of the- impotent poor only. 


are the chief previsions of this 


eck'bratud statute. Workhouses were 
™ ef-taMi.dic a in 17*22 by & Geo. 1. 1 . 7. 
,J -y were cot at first intended so much 


"hicb 


^fhge for the poor, or a* a test by 


real d-^tUution might ho db- 


but, a* their naina Implleo, with, 
or tV^‘ U> dcrive from the labour a , 

1 f. Crfjr ' T!]0 workhoaces were in r 
nf *J‘ ■ ^ in&nufoetori carried on 
thfn- L heor-rmtcj and though ' 

tru-iv i diminished tbc cyst of relief, j 
isjjjL t!l , bt M^flawd it, by pauper- ! 
rp[*._ ! 0 »n < Vi m udenL labourer. In 4ho I 
0 11. the Knoupt expended f 


r *«cf w 


fa » under tkree-fous’thfl ■ 


milll on. In 17*3 It amd 
l,72O l 0O£?i'. From that pcridl 
on rapidly incrcas&ig, and in* 
reached itsmasinium nf nearly g if 
This largo fhnd was subject to great 
abases of administration, which begot 
habits of Improvidence among the jjoor 
by enco.trafong early marriages, Ac. 
Labourers' wages were frequently paid 
in part from it; and thui a ptnuen ul 
the former 1 # labour was done at the ex* 
pens* of too parish. At length in IS32 
a commission wan appointed tq Inquire 
Into the practical operation of the poor- 
law 5 . In. February, l&3i, they made 
their report, and s bill founded upon it, 
the Poor Law Amendment Act, was won 
afterwards introduced by Lord AHhcrp, 
and received the royal absent August M, 
I&34, By this act ail bodies charged 
with the relief cf the poor arc placed, 
under the control of a central board of 
three commis-som-i*, who ore to make 
rules and regulation."', binding upon l Ltd 
local boards. One important power 
given to them is that uf uniting severed 
parishes for the purpo ■- of u more eco¬ 
nomical adrainistration. The nyrtetn of 
paying wages out of the poor-rL:Lt is 
abolUhed; and, except in extreme 
case*, to bo determined by the eom- 
inbsiomirs, relief is only given to 'ho 
able-bodied poor wltbLi the workhauee. 
After this periCMh in the face of a rapidly* 
incre:ising population, the stuns expended 
have rapidly diminished. On this sub¬ 
ject see Sir G. Uichulls p IFut nf ffta 
E*&tih F<«or-Lme r 2 vels* Svo ; Porter's 
}’ro$ra$ of the sect* I. ch. 4 ; 

raid the article PAvrim.;:» In the Jf'rruiy 

Cyclop ;rdie, 

P. CORN LAW 3. 

Ttse earliest enactments on this tub* 
jeet were to forhid the exportation of 
corn, while tu Importation was freely 
admitted ; but in later times the policy 
of the legh Micro aju altogether dif* 
farent, The first Btslutc extant on corn 
is the 34 Edw* III* e. 20 {I3&0], which 
Forbids it# expaiuikm, except to certain 
plsoe* wheio It was neeeMary to lbs 
king’ll Interest, and to bo Earned by him. 
At a later period, Ln tho rctg<i>s el 
Richard II. and Henry YL, we hud this 
policy reverse^ and liberty given to ex¬ 
port to any places; though subject, in 
the latter lelgn, to mtvittiou in clu* 6 
(he uri&D of corn reached t'j. foj ‘bu 
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■Vat. Since no attempt 
movent the importation id 
. infer that It was* produced 
y theap, or cheaper, than in 
■ countries. In the reign 
Vi wc find the first pro¬ 

tective law in favDiiro, the agTi-diilt li rist, 
importation of corn being forbidden by 
3 Ed\r. IV. c. 2, unless the price of 
wheat exceeded G#. B<L the quarter* 
By*, from some cause or another, apt- 
ealiurc seems to have much declined In 
England towardn the end of the reign of 
Henry Alii* and in tnat of Ed ward„VI., 
which was probably in. some degree 
owing to the great change of property 
consequent on the dissolution of tho 
abbeys and rcligiou n house*. Thus the 
statute 25 Hen* nil. c* % positively for¬ 
bids the exportation of corn; and the 
statute 5 and G IMw. VI. c, 5, entitled 
* An. xVet for the Maintenance and In- 
ci-easc of Tillage and Corn/ attempted 
to make the cultivation of corn com¬ 
pulsory, by exacting a fine of 5#., pay¬ 
able by each parish on every acre of Land 
In each deficient in tillage when com¬ 
pared with the quantity that had been 
ti ded at any period after the accession of 
Floury VI II. 

The net of H?n* V1IL forbidding the 
exportation of corn was repealed in the 
reign of Mary; hut the price at which 
export &1 m was allowed wa# gradually 
raided, till In IGfd it was enacted that 
li heat might always be exported as long 
it w:*j: under 53 .if, id. n quarter. At 
the Faroe time heaw Import duties were 
imposed ; and the design of the legiclk- 
turn seems to hite been to keep wheat at 
ftn average of about 53#* W. Nay, in R.Bfi 
the landowners obtained the payment of 
a bounty of da* per quarter on the cx- 
portation of wheat when tho price did 
not exceed 48s., and on other grain in 
proportion. These botintiefl were not 
repealed by law HU 1315, though they 
had been for Rome time virtually in¬ 
operative, 

Itegtilatioim were also made respect¬ 
ing tho home trade in com; ifi the 
reign of Elizabeth it was made fin offence, 
under the name of. tifroisinff, and punish¬ 
able with imprisonment or tho pilhuy, 
to buy corn In one market in order to 
Mil it in another* The act 15 Chas, 31. 
c, 7 legaEse^ engrossing when the price 
of wheat did not exceed iU. Till a 

VV ry recent period engrossing continued 

to be regarded by public n 'dniOtl a* a 


heinous offence-, and even lord 3Sen 
violently denounced from tlic benq 
corn-factor accused of it* 

By a bill of 1773 Importation ™ 

I GYted at tho nominal duly of ti d. whenc vc r -i i 
the price of wheat should he above 16;. v 
Subsequently, in 1701 and 1804, tbisj;:- 
price was raised to 54#. and 63#. 5 . and In * 
1SI5 the Importation of wheat for homo 
consumption was positively forbidden 
when the price was under SO#*, and 
other corn in proportion* Various modi¬ 
fications were introduced between that 
time amt 1623, when the principle? of a 
graduated duly or sliding scale was in¬ 
troduced; the duty, when the price was 
62#,, being 24#, Bd„ and gradually di¬ 
minishing na tho price advanced, till at 
7 3 j ( and upwards i t- fell to 1#. i b* opo- 
t Ltion of this principle, however, was 
found to be Inconvenient and umalulary ; 
and at length, tv Peers bill of 1346, of 
which an account has been given in the 
text, the trnde in corn was ultimately 
left entirely free. See the article Conn 
in the Pttiny tyefopitdia. 


C. NAVIGATION LAWS. 


The first Navigation Act was intro¬ 
duced by Whittled; In the time of the 
Commonwealth ( 1 G 51 ), and was intended 
aa a blow to Dutch tianmcrce; but the 
act which till wry recently formed tho 
foundation of our commercial system in 
this respect was the 12 Chan. 73 . e. 16 * 
By this act it war provided that no 
goods should he imported into EogUad 
from Asia, Africa, or America except in 
an Engtfeb-bufH syp, navigated by an 
English master, and having at least 
t b rce-fourths of its crow English, With 
regard te Europe, goods imported into 
England from any European state hi a 
foreign ship were subject to a higher j 
rate of duty than If imported in art 
English one* The first deviation from 
Ibis act arose from the treaty of Ghent 
with the United States of America J= l 
1635 . Tho States, seem after the esta¬ 
blishment cf their independence, hnd^e- 
talintftd tm Engl&r.d by a nnvigaW 
similar to her own ; but this restnci 
system was mutually found to hr so 
c( nvpnitmt and unprofitable, thaL » ^ . 
abandoned at the period mentioned, anv 
the ships of the two countries F lciCf " JN 
d pro; ally on the fotmc footing. ■ 
this except-.-ii, nil tho proriribns ofi 

act were aminlnined till 17 
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’Wmfrd c* president of the Board of 
JgtrMj/, introduced live bills off'.'rling 
’-liriijhtfniinpDj ta !it relaxations. The pro- 
ruujjcci mg Asia, A (Vita, and Am c- 
; were repealed, and ako that clause 
hidi forbade foreign goods to bo brought 
0 England from Europe hi a foreign 
’tip, except direct from the place of pro¬ 
duct ton, and M ships belonging to the 
country of production. Certain enume¬ 
rated goods were also allowed to be 
brought from any port m Europe in 
fihjps belonging to tlie port of nJiip- 
ment; and Dumb. ships, which by the 
Nruigatioii Act were forbidden to enter 
EitgUah porta with cargo, were placed 
0 n tho same footing us those of other 
hations. Other relaxations were made 
^ favour uf our West India colonies. 

Iti the fell owing year, the Prussians 
having notified that unless Some rclajca- 
Sinn wore made in favour of their ships 
heavy retaliatory dutiej would he bn- 
Kj.-ied on English ships entering their 
Ports, Mr. Huskisson a now at the head 
the Board of Trade, introduced What 
;? c ' c tailed the Reciprocity Acts [4 Geo. 
; v « <!► 77 ansi 5 Geo. IV. e. 1), by wltick 
king ww authorised to permit* by 
0r ^ ,l r In council, the importstiou and 
^por tat son of g' j '-ds In foreign vessels 
the awue duties ns those imported in 
Ji'Uiah vc ’da were liable to* in the ease 

l |f thotfu countries that should levy no 
"itwcriaiJnatiiig duties on goods Imported 
British vessels; and the ve-^•■la them- 
f! lvta of such countries we ter to pay no 
ogher lonttaae duties than were charge- 
J._ Q °h British vessels. On the other 
hower. was given to impMC nd- 
nf ] ri! ilL duilM &n the goods and shipping 
hi W2 Gantries which should levy 
1 ,h cr duties on British vessels than on 
jgj* ^^’h. Under those acts treaties of 
j r .’ r *<% were concluded with most of 
i lyinejpiii nations of the world. But 
i u * in i he ministry of lord John 
5ou e } f ^nd 0n [ be motion of Mr.li.a- 
iiali fhc navigation laws were part 
•>/ n. ^ 'dfd^-Sce Porter's JYtpraA 
*" ^hn t sejjt iiL cJi, q. 


JX AUTHORITIES FOR THE V 
COMPRISED IN' BOOK VIj 


ivL 


The principal authorities for the 
reign? of William ill. and Anne are—• 
Bishop Burnett History of his Oitnt 
Times; Evelyn's Diary; Principal L.m- 
stairs > Stole fatten and Papers J Mne- 
phtrain’s Otlgv al Paper* [1G6&-17N); 
Muepberson's Hist* of Great Britain 
from the Jtestoraticn to the House of 
Hanover; Harr is, Hist, of Life and 
Feign of ’William III .; Cove, Gorrex¬ 
pand* nee of the IhAc of Shrewsbury with 
Kin? Ji'Hliam; Eolingbrolcok Letters 
anil Corresponds a*; 8omcr*IHe's Po¬ 
litical TrarsactL:..! from Kestoration to 
end of William lit- r Hcmoirei d n Due 
do Berwick ; Ker of KorsbuuTs JfiwiqjVj 
of Secret Tramp? Ho fit ; Boyer’s jfrtWftto 
of the Keifftf of fju.' ith ; Lockhart's 
Memoirs and Commentate i -~'tt the A fairs 
of Scoitmd; Coxc, Memoirs and Corre¬ 
spondent* of the Duke of Marlborough; 
The Letters and Despatches of John 
ptfk* of Mortjkqmjhi 1 7 01*1712, 
by Gt'ocrtil Sir G. Murray; Swifts &«r 
last Years of the Jfc:yn of Queen Anne , 
Somerville’s TIM+af Great Britain Living 
the Itehjn of Queen Anttc* 

It would be quite impossible within 
the tlriifts of this woth to Tcdte all the 
works that might bo mied for the Georgian 
era, and vtc /hall tbcrcrorc content o»r- 
5 idvos with indicating a few of the prin¬ 
cipal ones e Cose, Memoirs of Sir Jt :h* 
l Palpate ; idem* Memoirs of Pelham 
Administration ; Dr, Wm, King's Anr** 
deles of his Oini Ter *s (relating to thu, 
pirtendor Quirks Edward); thibb Bad- ’ 
ditsRtonk Harp I74^nei) ; Orford, 
[II, v/.JpoiH.* Mem, of last Ten 
of Gemy. JL; Mciw. of Peigti of Kin? 
George ILL ; the Annual Jfajitltr (cc-m- 
ntenuitig 1753); Lord Mabouk Ht>L <J 
Yngloud, from Voice of Ttr r , ] t iet Feme 
,/ Yt rsnilUe, Ua3 j Adolphus* qlhr. **} 
id fir-re HI -1 Craik and SI‘Far lane’s Pin- 
f Q rkl History during Feign rf Gran t 
III; IL JiaVtinean* Hitt, of Mvg*and 
during Thirty FWira’ D'<tcr y isc 
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&‘S.: J.VibiifC, 
aw khft£ m 
n>t p 

4 no wiv, iwin), 


Albeit, nlJro BfW^ 
b. Ivur. V. mi, 
nu, iirtTiewfl aLcthwi left 

al iK.JtuwIi, li. 

Man* VK Itf-Ui 


victohiZ 

KUsq Qtr l?Lf, 

In, Fob. Id, 1PI0, AiJimt, 

M<XiiR4 fcdl bi r,rn<a4 L. 
re of CtSJiin; Hid trtrtbft* U 1/113. 
4, Due. 

I - 


Eintnt, 
tLuke ftf 
Cunftbortabd 
uni kies ftf 
llu>;i, f, 
b. 177!, 
d. lilt. 

tp. l-V'Ltflfi 
of Mo iiti-nbu kj; 
tibufkiti, 

fJiTfl^Q V, 

ptoltitiS *f 
J LunuviT, 

L. IJ11U 
(baa la.ii.Hi), 


At n»tt . 

It, 

dbitp □( 
Saisi, 
b. ITTS, 
d. LiHi. 


, ,1 , 


t'm'fiicSt, 

dukr of 
GunbiMet, 
b. LJtl. 
a, tufa.', 
in, Aupjti^ f<1 
UtW Ouml. 


CbMUH 

ft, iT/tdi 
(L Ltf^K 
TO. SLog'iif 

W litlr.'Lllfrrr^ 

(li i tMU C). 


1 d 


[ih.-.T, t'::, 
\ iTTB, 

d. LI>W. 

in. tuudfnm 
af Wtok 
k L rnbeif^ 
Kao [mu#). 


7^ 


Mnrtf 

t, r I7fr, 
d. 104J. 
ni. her 
fpiaia, Uw 
[J nkp Of 

G Uni «* ter 
(no twuc). 


sJbK 

hr 177?, 
d. L' l.i 
(asm.). 


AindU, 
b. f793- t 

a. luio 

(until.)r 


Cft-jrgj. 

dulto of 
C.inslrTfdEn. 
br 1*13, 


--- \ - 

Aupuabt, 

hr IF.il. 

Til, iJnLocf . 
S/&: 1 ;Ullb[i I : PlxnULi, 
Job® 2A, 1b*3 
(3hJ io’.uej. 




b.lf U. 

bl tirkii.ft c-F Tfttt:, 

JusftlA, 1¥C& 


E LiMbtirph. 

. . :v 


*$&* 


Lpcv^M. 
b, A[rT. 7, 
)!ii 3 . 


.t 


Tlptivdo, j T^yal, 

Tb Kbrt’ 31.1 *+Ck 
ps. I‘ v taWrkk. pttneft 
edi Vru-'.lEa. 

Jmi. s\- 1 VA 


^ Apr, 


I 

Holrao, 

h. IUj Lid. 1 W 0 , 

tn.ChnvtHu iv of 


Bfntriijft, 

tb AjJ. Id. 1EJ7- 
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iB&BCHOUJUE. 


ARTJCT,FJh 


Abercmmbte. sir RaIjiJi, ejspe* 
d 3 1 ion Ho Holb'-jd, 6£*, To 
Egypt, 67 r. JCiLIe. I r 67 3* 
Aberdeen, lord, foreign hktc^ 
tiiry, 719, Premier, 72J, 725. 
Abborrojait 499, 

Abingdon, convent, 49. 

-■ earl of* support* prince 

"f Orangy, ;ii. 

AIJ LtroUoji. i .ith of* j6j, 
Abouldr, battle, 4 *ti. 

Acn uiti r by Richard 1., 124, 
Defended by elr S. Smith, 
06 ^. 

Adame. Mr, [ii'.dr\jbw wiili 

(iTOffO HI.. fcfjff, 

Addington, Mr, t prime mlnb- 
i*Tp 670, 676. Vbumnt Sid- 
tm mb (tec SiJm&uib).. 
Airllwn, j-.'C tiCjiry. 5B7. 

Adou t ibiughitr v f WuUun 
the Gttnqucrur, i&2* 

Adelols of Louvain, consort of 
Henry I* 101, 10+ 

Ad*&Sfuls, bishop, 15, 

A tfufftfcrt, 425, 

Adrian IV'.* pope, 117. 

-— VL, pop*, 159 . 

Artum! Forms, ij 4 
AMMfrid (fee KUiclfrUU), 
Al^tcgford' b*Ule, 24. 

/v tovlin*, pr Kreem vhx-. 16 
'•f&Mrrcffy or Askings, 34. 
AttEua, tj, 

Aiilioltupay (Adi?lt)--j, } f 43, 
African Coinihany, 471, 

Agbrim* battle, (44, 

Aghusaurt, hank-. 205. 

tqfthzi '<> k, OcLcJud 
KI called, 425. 

AeiEcoJa In lEritdn, 10, 
Airin’Unra In BHta.i.n, 24. 
AhmgdmiKgur taken, 72,7, 

AL'! (feudal), Jjr |;t. 

AS a la bit, chonoeUor of tr.cfc;- 
5tUor, accept bribeat 589, 

AI ■ Ifl- Cbljir Sic', treaty Of, 47 3, 
Another, 60E. Congress of, 

, tos. 

j, !'' ir >i. Ft., martyrdom, is. 
‘^ny, dtika of, machitjalicms 
Hobart IIL.nsj. 

*t, - repeat of Scotland. 26c-. 
iS?** 1 ** *t 

the Dutch fleet* 474 , 


(ifiSffpsi™ 1 ''*!' 

legate* i|L 


Albert, prince, marr[ea queen 
VIctorL. 710. 

Albicey, Wlllum do, 143,. 
Albion, 

AlbtiGra, battle, U14 , 

Alcum, i j. 

Aldhclm, archbishop, 49, 
Ablrcd, archbishop of York 
ei, £4. 

Altnfon, dofce of, ml tor of 
Elizabeth, J17, )z% Duke of 
Anjou, it. - 

A kinder 1 1 „, pope, iv^-bbs 
William the CoRqu. ror, t>6. 

- — Ilf pope, cmlodIscs Bfic- 
tot, u6, 

— . ewr, m iltcfl (ware with 
England, 672. With France, 

634 

— II., cr,ir, 725 . 

AlfiorE, dope* with Pretender's 
wife, G09. 

Alfrvd iho Or^’^t, at Itome, 43. 
Ki4gn P 4 i >4y, [tiierary works, 
4&. 

- ., son of Elkclmi, 57,6a, 

AlKcrittd piiiSiM tiipplei^d, 

Alrttens, dey of, duuUic.i bv 
UJako, 45^. 

AUwjU, battle, 728, 

Aliectm, 12, 

Alliance, triple, 478. 0rn-d, 
555^ Triple, 5’16. qiud- 
ruplo, 587., 601, 

Alina, balilc of the, 724. 
Almanza, battle, jf'-g, 
Almennra, bfiirfe, 4 71. 
Alnwick, boltle, i.x 
AlvillaHandi, ijS, 

A Iplir- nz- .,kluj of Aragon, 15&. 

•-, mn of Wu-arf L, 14S. 

Altlioi p, lord, cbaneollor o4 cs- 
ebequ er, 714,717. Karl, 7 iS. 
Alva, <lukc cf, tj;. 

AmuHn, prince, dita, 69?. 
American war, b'A 7^ 701. 
Ambent, lord, bi t, t( 4- 
Amif.ua, conpitss at, 151. 

Treaty of, Cpji, 

Ancalbea, 7. 

An .1 imMi, 1. r A nd n 'iIff-erate r, 
tv 

At./. :i t jl, 

Anglca (EHpit), e>. Silo of 
Ibe, 2 1. Dialed, "fu 
Anglewa, marquets of, 7^3, 
Anglia, 2t», if/, 
Anglo-mont*, tYf::cb, 

AngloTvoron-ifi /onflltilUoa, 
127, L^/LSIttU/Mj 1JQ. 


AngltvSaxon instiluilon.s 70 
*b Language, 7b. Utera 
ib. Noble*. 114, .Nobioi 
jish) preiatea dtpresstd bv 
William I, G6, 

Anjou, duke of,j>reposed mar- 
rlrige with p^nbeili, 324, 
Become^- Homy j 11,, ^7. 

-, duke of (Alen^rtti), 

govern sir oftbu NetherUnQ«K 

Annr.n, -bull] a. 17 ,^ 

Aimalos, act afpiinst, 169, 
Anne of BwSnlfl, consort cf 
Rickard II,. 193. 

-—- of Brittany. nnrrii4 
Charles YllT, 242. 

—- f wife of Ilk bard HI., 

rofw>ned, 231. 

—- of Claves marries Henry 
VI i i ., 219. life. 

A^em:, prtnceiii, dnupbrnr nf 
James H-, S'd, 521, 543, 446. 
* ;o -* n. 5 G 1 . Fe|jm ■ ■ l\ 5 a 1 - 
A ones ley, preside nt of 
CurinoA, 463. 

Atipelm, |>H male, 96, 93, ico. 
Anson, ciHumodurv, 597, 6,-% 
bs 1 

Auioninu ■, v.t!I of, m 
Ardmngtl, p,Lssogo to, 
CDTCIM, j£MI, 

Arfiaui:!, butik, 727'. 

Argyte, curl of, bend* ri»a C»v 
venarderi,, J9i P 474, 4^, 445j 
447 . " 

-, earl of, cwidsm-mM d 

tTOfiHOII, 50 J. J|jcUcS M , 31 - 

Tn'inth-a luvoaton, ?n. j v- 
ffaud and eiccut^L 5 E f, 

— ^ . slukc of, ooruiniUi.b r l, 
chief It; Scuilaiid. Ep 1, *y; 
Arko,“rigbt, 731, ' 

Arfen, oonncjl i,f, 15, 
Arlington, bird, 477, 

Armtyti, Inv Lncibf i, ?.j e 1 ■ . 

fcaled, 341, 

Annagruui, 2cA, 

Anulnknlanri. 3^7. 

AnP'-rtiu, F rl ' kb colony lit, 
lit ^ 3 , C.tiled Dwtague, 15, 
A nay, ptgfUntfri^iry, 424, 4:^ 

—— H sJatulSng. origin, y '7 rm 
Amco, kaule. 6:2, 

Arran, cart of, re^ont of Scnu 
latiiE, 282, ia ? . 

Arlfrd^ van, 17ft, 

Arikli.’S, fortv-Evr-j., 294 
JHlrty-nlfw f } \ r Alt^l 
47 J 







U.LKHY 


JNPO. 


HUGH. 



r . - ..... fa tinny, IJ. 6 ,. I Jl- 
^..jpmire, ton of Henry 

Arts, lino, 5jo, BrlliFb. school 
of, 7jj t 

Arundel, earl of, executed by 
IHcbjurd il. p Ttj4. 

- ■„ earl of, coiurrursrts against 

the Coven imters jgi. 

- - , earl of. impeached, 491, 

Privy seal, 5fb- 
Aaapb'tll IV'Wlali, 65 3, 

Aseatun taken, 124^ 

Atehoiu, K' gor, 597, 

AmiH Anne, burnt, z8j. 
Aililey. lord, 477 (src S-haftea- 
baryjv 

A£i±i*lo treaty, 5E8. 

Aske of Doncaster, rebellion 
of, 176 tq. 

Atanyo* battld, 717, 

As • Delation to defend queen 
Elizabeth, 3 jo. To defend 
William 11L, 548. 

Astiey, t,r Jacob, 414. 

Aston, sir Arthur, -44. 
AthcHnft. 24 - Winn, 71. 
AthelsLyie, king of i£t*cx. 45. 

,— —, atm of Edwani the Elder, 

Ayrton M-nor, battle, 417, 
Attain U r, what, 599, 

Attaint, writ of. 4^7, 

A i tertiary, K&liop. 59% 
AurtiUihl, lord, gov* rttffr^cnt? 

r,il of Imltii, 717, 

A [0. Hey, sir Thomas , chunt-cUor, 
37 a. 

Augustine preaches in Eng- 
lurid, jo. Archb&bop°fCan¬ 
terbury; 31. 

Augustas. 3. TiUn of, 71, 

Ada Kegls, i;x 
Anlus Pljiullui, 3. 

Aumngxebo, 6;r, 

rLlut, battle, 678, 

A .i '-] ia, as rmjilro, 704. 

A a ■.’ : i.i^suceehjuon, iW r>f C98 
A u v'crr] m eTTjuo, earl of t franl- 
lam, iii. 

A Kiel osceuU.n.1, 467, 

AysnK sir Uei-rge, ^ 

Imi Ruyter, 449. 

E, 

.IW -tii-: ton. Ait., eves piracy, 

Jt.icon, nlr N [o?u4rt--< i tetri- 
ke-per, 3:07, jlOr 
Lk'tiii, rratirb, picas Is ngrin*L 
lent kw, H9. f5S. r .:- 
rvunt iL All ans and cktfi* 
tellor, m, 

DjiIpFo* taken, 674. 
f! Lit.I, general, 717. 
ikk*. 1 tnnjor, defejub Ltfidflp- 
Ucny r iifl 


Baliiklava occupied, 7 54, Da Ltle 
of, V>. 

BilJol, -folm. king of Scotland, 
IJ 9 , 16 a, 1 , ib 2 , 

— , Edward, seizes the Scol> 
tish crown, 174,173. 
null, JnUfi, 19-0, 

DnUara, conlplrftcy of, jjj* 
Babuorin*,- lord, executed, far, - 
IMUntore, congas 1 at, 6; j. 

Aliti tier, what, 15 - 
Ktebury, taken by diaries I., 
HM 5' 

Bank r--_. tri e t ion bill, 6G2. He- 
p«ilcd, 726. 

Bannockburn, boitln, iAj. 

Kim try Bay, French expedi¬ 
tion to, 661. 

Barbaras:^, Frederick, Tit. 
Iboriny, sir George, 54T 
Bards, 5. 

Boro bone, Praise God, 43 i. 
Barflcur, sbipirrt^k at, sen. 
Barnett, battle, m< 

B itonelcy, Institution of, 367. 
Bohoub, council of, r>E, 1?*, 
Greater atul lesser, 119. Op- 
pwe king John, i+a, Conu- 
ell of. u oder Mfttpia, Char to, 
142. Conspljne: against HonTj* 
11 L, 149 17 , 

Barrington, bird, chancellor of 
csi'bcquer. Or A 
Barrcunt, battle, 691, 
Uarlbolomew, Si.* nm^Mcru-, 
J16, 

Bus tun. Ei in*'bo In, tho Holy 
Jfaid r-f Font, 172. 
fluiJeut, title of, 71. 

/triihSifeMt Doroh, j6i, 

Bajitwick releasesl, 19.7. 

H ub, Curl of {M< liilLiriry). 
Ikitb, order of, revived, 591. 
Kittle abbey, 0j. 

Batigd, battle, ltr /r 
iiiivan ■-, elector of, clulniS 
Austria, 998. Kingdom, t*q% 
Baxter, 466, 47c, 

LUyn.ir.l a l H aj.Ete, ;28 + 

Dayrux tapestry, 69. 

Iteauby jlcnd. Utile olf, 340. 
Beaton, cardinal 2:33,10 j, 2^ 
Beaufort, rlukc of, French ml- 
nilral. 474. 

-. blaln>p of Wl neb ester, an-1 

cardinal, joi?, lit. JtJ. 214. 
TikNiubarnais, Kugenif, vkeroy 
of Ihdy, (rjA 

l.lcnulioP, viucluarj* Rt, 247, 

I'i 

Ui iiopofC <1 terbnr>, t s ... 111, 
1 r j t 114* tiy. Character, 1 ib. 
Benry'i jienance at his tomb 
119. 

IWfurd, duke of, r^grru of 
France, J- 3 , l&h m, ir 
I.vnth, 33 f 

Bi d font. twU4, juHihmlclilary 
leader, ur-t 

B. viuui* of On lie, efi. 

|t; brutw llcb.’hi#. Kittle, 634. 
il.dfijiyac, ipnl* iropetteh^b 491, 


Beterinm {Land's FtL 
liellaaiA owloud. I 

Be 1 Id sle* battle oil, ^HTS r| 

BoSimghatii, sbools PCTMvat, 

BehK"n,' r . admiral, 

IKnerlidines, 49, jt. 

Urnrfivift (&'■'- r icf^}. 
Bcnev'bWnws, law of Kicliiinl 
IlLagali, i. ijr. I/tv Led by 
Henry' VU„ 244, 2&K J?4- 
Dcuga.1 artOy, JUnLlny. 7 - l >- 
BonniLon, battlo of, bj-|. 
Bt^rtiJtick.ertrl of Purlliuid, 5;? 
{Sat Porlin'ad.) 

— , lord William, 700- tbr* 
veraur-gfentml of ludin, 727. 
1k4^n«d* kinir of Akrcla, 1 - ■ 
IK-ornWUlft king of Mercia, 34- 
Jb, 

Berengnrla, consort of Klcbunl 
1 ., j';i. 124 . 

Beresfutd, lord, t33, fr)j- 
Bergen-o|^Zoom, etorm of, 700. 
Ik'ric, E, 

Berkeley caatle, TAwfcd l.L 
inurdcreJ at, 171, 

— $&T if,, vcJzes Wyatf, 299* 

-, e,irt oi, expedition 10 

Brest, jac, 

Berlin Becrttk, bsj, 

Lkniadotte, crown-prim te -I 

SH?(felen, 692. 

Bemkla (JJernclcb or fkurna* 
rice), 20. 

Bertha, wife of KrTn P r-rt, je. 
Berwick ceded to England, 12^ 
Ssnld by Bb.lnmt L, 1 ?j- 
Ct-ib.'tl by Edward Baliol, 17F 
Fadikutlon of, 39;. 

—dukcor. sj9,76o,yfc7 5 ^ 
Bhurtjuciro taken, 727, 

Bible, ErigBrii, 276, 

Blbrod, 7 . 

Bigvl, Huger, carl uf Norfolk, 

162. 

Bills, pari (aniemnry, 137* 
JFrniTngbRitt, rloti nl, 644. 
Blbbops, now regtilalKits fj> 
^peering. 271. It-Ac ^ ? 
Impeached and ccntnulfUd- 

ib. Deprived tf te'irvr,Ufl 
407. Befttcted to i«-n U .m 1 l-i ■ "■ 
469, Petltlnn ngaliwl de¬ 
claration of liKlulscna-, j(3- 
Commitfcd to Tower, 41K 
Acquitted, 510. 

Bislioprici. new, cr.'-itenl by 
Henry VIII,, 277. > r. w ar- 

nangtniont of, 7if 
Black HolA fez* 

Bhiik Prince, 179, l&l. iSj, if- c 
1 B 7 . 

Bbiekwaicr* KvEtie, 147, 
Jjlackwo-jd. eapijilu, fn<5 
make* ndmiral, 446, 448, 4 49 
df-F 4?f- 

I’bilu iicy, .■]. 1 , mi, 
Blcilhelin, tiul'b , 

- - mill?, £66. 

Bllgh, getv ml* 6iJ< 









IKDKX* 


Canada* 


_■ Ccmtftit, 648, 

/■Medan J, 71. 
iJocbcr, Juan, burnt, 291, 
Bohemia* kin g of. death jit 
Crecy, 179. 

Bohuu, Humphrey, cart of; 161, 

16a* 

Aim. ;6i iq„ 267* Mar¬ 
ried 10 Ik ary VllL* 270. 
Death, 17;* 

Roliogbrotcv birthplace of 
Henry IV., 199, 

-Si. John. viseount* 571, 

57 a, 171* 574. 570. Procures 
the J[sinI of OKlHd, 5711, 
579* Flight* 501. Itaieis 
Pbefabdcra atrvke* it. At¬ 
tainted; it* Pardoned, 59c?, 
Ilfs H Patriot King.' 597. 
Busnarsund, taken, 71.17. 
Bombay, dowry of Catherine 
of Bnqrauza, 469, Ceded to 
Kart India Company, 6it. 
Bonaparte* Napoleon (itc Xa- 
pokon), 

-o XjOuIe, ktngf of Holland, 

&82, &91, 

—— , JOK'pli, king of Nnpka. 

63 2. Of Spain, &3j* 697. 
Boultra* nope, 164* 

Bonner, bishop, 196, id;, jo}. 
5"* (surety). 74. 

™t>Uii Mr George, 461, 
Koreuiitis. creation of, 155. 

disfHUictrfaed hy 
Cromwell, 4>2, 3 , r - m- 

chloral by Use Reform bill* 1 }! 6, 
Hoicaw&n, Admin], 6to* 613, 

(America)* riots at, 62s, 

Haworth* baitlo, t)i, 

“Jtbwen H: idge, battle, 497, 
Boihweli, earl of, favourite of 
Mary queen of Scots, 116, 
t .^l, TiS, 

wciUit*™* token by Henry 
' iiL, iSj. 1;. - ivM.tj, 29; 
Army of ihvaaioi] at, 671,6361 
“flbrU'ii, Cbttrtfls duke of, z6i. 
I billed at Komr. 2W- 
”&at<shkfl, oanliMd. sifdabUbop 
I v°* Canterbury, 14 i, 

“ournp, captain, 44#, 44a 
nattk, in. 
ggK arcrotary, 571. 

the, barite of, 54D. 
“atwlmw, president of High 
^ ^ ntiri of Justice, 416. 

Pp sir Robert* aiq, 

.' iJfuluLnj, battle* 201, 

r randy!*»,*. b,ua^ 675, 

I, ^^innnnsH 12. 

Adrian IV.). 

rvAdnclaratioD of, 464, Peace 


Ureatford, battle..41 j, 

Rrottgnl, peace of, t<>; 
lire ton. Cope, taken, try. 
fEretwalda, 29, 

Breviary abolUbed, i 3 j, 
UrhlgcS, lifat stone in Engfaiid. 

Bri^mon, Mr Orlando, 477. 
Brigantcaij, 9. 

Brihuega, bante* 571. 

Bristol taken by lb 1 pert, 416, 
Snrrendered 3 <j him, 4:£», 
lUots at. 715. 

-—, earl of, nmbaasftduT to 
Philip IV., 175, 101 , 

Britain, goriEest account* cf r 2, 
Trade ri| .Greeks, 16. In¬ 
vaded by Omsar, 7. Reduced 
by ClauilicSj fi. Abandoned 

by Romans, 17. dot;Ji tlou 
muter the, 14. Rood** ib t 
Christianity in. 17. Govern- 
ntdit and dlvlilona uniter 
Homans, 17, 

Uridine, king of Wessex, pui- 
eoned, 14. 

Brito, Richard, 115, 

Britons, origin, j- Religion, 4. 
Manners, 6. Tribes, ib, s>j. 
CtvUfcaUun, 0. Oedns, ii>. 

Reputso tbo bariurtaliH, ij. 
Gronria, ih In Arniorka, ;0. 
WbvLbar expelled from bug- 
Lind, 29, 

Brittany, dispute 1 FuceeAsten, 
177, Annexed to Trench 
crown, 244, 

Broke, beads llie Bye plot, jijj, 
l\xecuted T fix 

Brornky, tlr Tboraa«, Hjmrnlt- 
ted, 14 c. 

Biougbiurt, lord, 709 ClLiti* 
cellar, 714. 

Untce, Bobert, descent, 159. 

——{grand son), aspires to Use 
drown* tfi j, t £ 16 . Cn>Wn( i a t 
Stone, i f A, De foals tbn I'.og- 
llsb, 164. TVatb, 174. 

-, fravtd, 174. j 3 e. 

Bradend, tcird, commit to A 492, 
Brumwkkj duke of, puMialu'S 
mAsilfesto, 655. 

□rut#, U10 Trojan, )- 
Bobble comp inloa^ 4R9. 
Biicbantm* Ucorge, j6i. 
BttckLigbam, Henry tin ke of, 
itupports tbe ilaTw 1 of fllou* 
r T ->v.T, 227. J'.ivonr? 
mend, 229. Kveculed, lit. 

-. duke of. cciBstomo, 

exoiteted, S?9t 

l . J t t i ciirgt VUHcrSi dukn 
of, |6 q sq. Pensmado^ Llw: Ei * 
b-' YbU Afadrid, J7v 
uamtive of, 177 - Aeruscd 
by Brisru] of U-:bdt> m, 
?ll. |’xp-:T r '-n 10 Be- Uj-llo, 
j8*. A^soaslnatcd. 3 ^j. 

- , duke of. 477. 484. 

Bunker'i HfU. write, 612- 
Bumett, fir hranea, 691, 
’n 



Boreeksaii* OtsLbuJ 

Burgb, Hubert 
t-fS. 

Burgoync, general. 

* 54 - fij®, 

Burgtsmiy, duke of, allied wlUi 
the Jingbiih, ;d6, 2^7. 

——, ducin.-^.t of arm I >‘u> 
bi 5.24b A:jJ \V T ftrbeok, 345, 
Burke, Kdmcnd, 627. ] J ;-v 

fiuuter of forces, 64:. 3ns- 
prLithts Warren l(astl::^js, 
651. Ills ' Bel!t tom 1 
on French mvolatitjai. 644, 
Burleigh, lord (Ceclll' 326, J47, 
Burrartl, p!r ifurry, 6r:&, 

Bury St, Kdnmmpa, 41* 

Busjico, bar-1- of, 691. 

Buie, i-:it] of. 609, fu9. prittie 
mini dor, 6 io. 6 ij. 
ftyr, tue, plot, 16 
Byug, admiral (lord Toiring 
ton), deteata (be Proton,ler. 
570. Defeats tbe Spaniards, 
581 * 

-, mlttilnU, f.dts to relieve 

M iiiLTca^ & 1 u Sbn t. 612, 

c, 

Cnb.il ministry, 47a ; r ■. 

Cabin. : ■ ncll, origin, j?r, 
Cabot, Sebastian, 250, 

Cade, Juok, rebetilosi, 216. 
Cadir, takosj, 346. 

One r Candee, 9, 

Caerleol, 27, 

CattnMirihon, terd, Fci-.o'y, 
&4«- 

Cvs ir Invades IteUnln, 7, 16. 
CakUJ taken by K,lwn-.| t[|. ( 
iftj. Staple ot liti}j;3trfh 
IS*, faken by Guis^, 104 
Cab imy, tbc presliyteiiiij, 4 -() 6 , 
47°-" 

Quentta 611. 

OaldtadininU Mr Robert, 679. 
Cbleiicrtib, if. 

ti, 

C xteroijjr, reformed, Co0. 

CaJi^uTu, 8. 

Cd ei , of, 659, 

Cambrny, peacw of, 'W\ 
Cambria (Wales), 27. 
Cambridge, curt or; c-xwricd 
say, 

duke of, 67 b 

' !:. 'Ii, battle, 164. 
Oanid^ij, lord cliknrcller, (-27. 
—, battle, 640 , 

Camcmti or Ix^ldel, 6 dj, 

, Campbell* sir Colin, 719. 

1 Campegylo, eardSnal; 294. 
CuroGfvlowuL* a- ikm off* ry* r. 
Ouitplou, J«juu, executed, tio, 
CunpA* R.itteia. in Urjiaiu, 9 
Caniulodtumru, 8, 

Csiiodi., whesi eolotilae/. ' * ^ 
Cue 14UOred, 6) Cj, A IK u.j.U a 
by American^ 695, £tt«ur* 
mUon 1u, 718, 
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H* Jcgraa. foreign h-cto* 
*^11?! wl Lb Castle* 
~~ /Premier, 71 j. 

_ __ _ ncraJ, 515^ 

primacy of„ w+ 

—, pilgrims at, 11G. 

Osfttil* 7, 

Canute (fCnut) sod of Sweyn, 


f 5 - Up ten, t;- 59 - 
-, klug of l>eru 


*, kb?* of Denmark, threat¬ 
ens England, Gy, 

Cupel, ehamctcty 3'.;7. 

Caracal bi, tr. 

CtrausJui, 12, 

CamctaeiK, nr Caradoc, 9. 
Ciinfisonel, Marlborouglm bCc- 
retoiy, 576, 

C.-ri: sir Fetor, 199, 

C;irit!lOU, f.' erpiaTy, .pai, 

Carnalic secured, 62 j. 

Carol in* of Alispacfo, consort 
of George li., 594, 

- —, queen, trial, 709+ Dsatk, 
7 to* 

Curr* Hubert, viscount Koebeii- 
tor and Ctrl of Somers 2, 
36a, J69 

Carrington, loru t commit Led, 
491. 

tVtor, Hob* fga. 

Carteret, kril, wcretirv, 598* 

-1 lunl (j* OmiivUte). 

Ckrll^pA, attack on, 597, 
CurCLtmancUia, 0. 

Cartwright, major, 7 . 5. 

Catsl, 7. 

Ciiiiiitt rides, or Till irianis, 2 , 
Cisilvobmniw, 7 . 

C-iHitonifitihC, eutl of, embassy 
to Homo-, 517, 

Costler-Mgb, lord (lord Lon¬ 
donderry), jaerctory at war, 
o-i). I/ut-l with CAnnfng, 
<190, Foreign Eocrct:* ry, 69 j . 
Suicide, Tin. 

Cullies A’^Io-Xottdad. 9t. 

Destroyed by Hot.jy 1 L, to/} 
Cj. tesT.-y, 217. 

—, forms Urn gtnpciwder- 
plot, 364. Killed, 466* 
Catbe&rt, Jurd. tllErsl, 597, 

“—, lard, Lakca Copenhagen, 
6S4. 

Caila-rlna or FraijCii, wased 
by Henry V,, 107, Marries 
air (Ken Tudor, 2 q8, 

c/f Arfj run, KWfijj prfr.' j - 
Arthur. 247. Cod trow'd n- 

E rlnea Henry, 149. Marries 
iiBji is?. Henry nei.-k.-i a 
divorce, itj. S’. dt iiiurg K; 
the L-nun, & 4. Dj vo feed Ivy 
Craftfn t!i, * 71 . 

— tto Medio; j> regent of 
Fran at4to, it 3. 

- — - or Bra-/. !ju marries 

Usuries IJL, 469. 493 
*<t ftbitota, 639 , 

Uatll'llle t fnwr; r*lj rai bn ihI vo- 
ifilotl, by P-lr, 66-j 1 /#riI 


Hawick 'b bill tost, 6Sj, Ad* 
vocatcd by Canning, 711, 
Carried, 714, 

Calo-atreet conspiracy, 700. 
Cavaliers, 455. 

Cavendish, lord John, chancel- 
tor ot exeb' rjlp- r. 641 , 64 j r 
CastOD, 2lQ Y Holt. 

CtoWlIit, ili. BreinaltSa t : n. 
Defeat ed at Wod«esbKirg h i£. 
Cecil, *Er WdUanj, secretary of 

fitoto, Jl>7 , 310, } 19, Jjo, 324 

(see Burleigh), 

--, sir KoBert, soti of tire'- 

ceding, secretary , ^49. f:,-. 

Ct ; :ut •; lord Sallaboryv _j6j 
(sec Salisbury), 

--. olr E&u nrd, viscount 

Winibledon, jJi, 

Ceiestius, 15. 

Ci. 3 tio word?, 17. 

Ocf's j, 

CVntmjipnE, 7. 

C&rlt (diuris), 7 1, 72. 
Censorship of tiie. t>re 5 a abo¬ 
lished, 546, 

Census, firsty 7 $2, 

Ce-rdic, king of \t'cssex, 2»f. 
Certiic’s era, 2 $* 

Ct re.Uls, to. 

CfcM&utve itel 4 ,tMlile. 41:6, 
Chnltui, cuttle of, lib. 
Cisnmltrmgore taken, 
ChnrltDiiipe, ; 4. 

Cgaar 1„ iflgn of, 179-419. 

- , prince of Wales, J-mnwy 

to Madrid, J75+ 

-Up, reign f, 465*559, 

—:, prince of WMea. eacupit 
to Torls, 42.6, Cumnjatuto 
the fleet, 41?. Sends a e or/e 
Woj*cA<j to the rrglcidcs. 457, 
F;j Sco:liiijd, 443. Cjowuv'i 
at Scone, 44?, Defeated at 
Worcester. 16, 1 retired to 

C‘[o^’jt‘, 454 K >capea to 
Hmk, 464 Prwdjkiiiied in 
London, 464. 

■—“ Hit Simple, cedes Nutria 
to riollo, 79, 

-the I'Vlr, 173. 

—— VI. of Franco, j&j, jcj. 

— - Vjj., 2J.I, ItJ, 

■ - VlJL t 247^ 245, 

m- Mf^sacifa the 
J 16 gaejuji#, i S6, De-t I h, 1 17. 
-X. depoiwid, "i.|. 

— V. femperor). 249, 255, 

257, \ I-A 3 - fjielar.ri, 2j!^. 

Bribes Wflf.-y, 247, Freund 
vialt to Lnpljusd, 260, Irenks 
with Henry VI i I v<i, A U 
lisn-ce wlih t 281, Proppuaea 
Dll al-iajjL/' with Mary, 299, 

- Vli,. rmperor, i!'-\ toi, 

- N. of Fj du, ttoaik ffj. 

— 11L, titular kinit; of Spain, 
564, j66. Licet. J tnijKror, 

575- 

—— i n, of SjUln forms the i-'** 
rtiily Compart w ith Ffaitcf , 

6lfjp IVrtot# WA;-, 620, 



Charles IV, of Spain! 

- of Navarre, L 

French erowp, 175. . 

— — KdWftrti, sou of prL w._ 
(Jaracf), 600. Expedition 

of, 602. 

Chariot :n, of ftreeklembnirg- 
SireiS l 2, marries Q 202.3-:' 1 ii „ 
6tfi. I vath, 707, 

; — . princess, die*, 706. 

Char nock, captain, 34' , 

Charter of Henry F, (J 3 . Infs- 
cuvered by I^ington, 140. Of 
Siophcn, 103. Of John,. 

141- 

Clwrtcrt of ^rpotations au rro 11* 
dered, 504* AnmilEciJ. by 
James I J51B. 

CIsartEato, origin, 713, 721, 
Cbathanbshlpf at, burnt by tho 
l)utclj,47fi. 

-, earl of (William Pitt), 

b Is lory , 596 6oi, 6iu. FJ r?t 
odiulni^ trnr <ors, 612-6x9, Op- 
tilt? \ 1. ',0.', l< ? ] !■«.*- 
llOtiDCCfl St4ll.ijfl Act, 636, 
Created earl Chatham, 627. 

Stwmd administTa t lotL, 617- 

6;o. UcuounccFF Alhericnn 

f nj ficy, 6j 1,6j 4 | ^l e [ apMN-li, 

6;j. lllnesa and [leatU,b|6. 

- — . i.ul of (2tid), eici>cdUl&ti 
to Wokhf reu, 690. 
QiAtllioo-sur-Svme, cob me ns 
at, 699 

Cb'uster, Geoffrey, 1^7, 2^-4, 
Chcrixmrg, <apeditkm again* r, 
6n, 

Chester, earl of, 1 iq, 

Cbeslvrflcdd, p.^rl of. lovd*lleD- 
tr2niut of I reTirnd j 60 1. S-r- 
retoty of Btote. 607. Ch*- 
ra?ler. 6e®. Itofonua lh2 
edb ndi.r, £6, 

Chevy iqj, 

CheVt-‘ Smg, 651. 

Child, sff Joriah, 530. 
ChLUianwallal), battle, 738. 

Chii on, oaslto, uth ofHeflJT 
IF m, in. J\lu r of, 140. 
CItolseuJ, duke of, 61a, 619 
Cltrint Church, Oaon, foun- 1 ^ 

by Wu-bi-y, 374, 

ChrE&U&n, admiral,, fito. 
Christianity in BrflaEji, IJ- 
Among Uif Saxons, io r-j. 
Chmittlk, A ngto-Nonhou, u;+ 

—■ riigUdh, Ky'tmttd fi«-m 
F'tne, 270. King iuprcuie 
of, 27 c, 

Churchill, bird, dr.-iyto 
U., 521 Marlboinngb). 
CHiurriilll, Ojo fat iris!, 6?;. 
Cintjffl, tfiEvc-ntlon uf, be 7, 
Circuit!,Judges', t|t. 

1 'li .nix s in. Britoin, 14, 

CLe^a, 74, 

Oil’.-..-realtor (Chi lb out--r). Jj. 
Ciudad Itodrigu toh.-xt, t*f\ r 
CtiwricanJe, carl, 441.4j f* 

Chire, IIJ> hard dt’(.-'iTytigl>o i -’ r lL 
it 7 ' Mairkj Fdaugiitot 
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l*t 113 , I'C- 
* Hr. 

.MiLf of, defeated at 

Jj?' . Into of, junto 
* Wsfrptffc'fl daughter, 22 j. 
•erE* to Eduard IV., 224, 
I J llt to death, lib. 

Clarendon, OwUtutldDl of, 
Hi Asilifl of, if 1 , 

■ -■, turf of (Hyde)* prime 

minister, 466. I tea totes epis¬ 
copacy, 467. Advises thu 
suit. of I JoinltErk, 471. Dis¬ 
graced* 477. Banished, z& 

I Els Kfcftory* it, 

—”, eurl (2nd)p borMu, 

511. Xfom-ileulenant of Ire-* 
laud* st G, Trca Is wJ Lb Janies 
il„ J*D 

Clarke. Mr*, 68 G, 

Clttlkftqa, Mr,* 683, 

Claudtus redilci > Britain, 8. 

C Uypote. M rs„ death, 459. 
Clement- pope, 96. 

■ -VIL, popi, 2&I, 26j. 264, 

(iTunt.H .1 commission to try 
Heury YiH/s dlvof», 104 
——■, Jimues, fliiasdinalfd 
Henry III,, 144, 

Clement's, tit., 1 uuSfh cemetery 

Cterm*. their privileges, in 

Clm^ Anna of (f« An. jo). 
Clifford, lord. tnurder# the carl 
of Rutland. ztf 1 -. 

——hlr Robert, betrays Per 
kin WwbMkt 24?. 

■——, tTr Thdnuu, 477. 

Clifton hfi»r, luufo* fic?. 

Clin too, admiral ford, 310, 

* Ki?niTal r 6;*, Retreat* 
to New York, 6j6. Takes 
Chorletton, 64?. 

Clipping tlu? coin* 158, 

Clive, tafeej) CMndemaffors, 
Gt J, Exptoltis, 6ll, Vic¬ 
toria at PJaasy, i&. Gover¬ 
nor of Bengal. ifr, An Irish 
F^r, 62 j. !’tunu to' India. 
619. Pefctma, so. Quell* a 
to.11 tiny, 650. Vote of «n* 
_ t sure oit, 6s 1 , Sitkidr, *i, 
vkmturf meeting, 720. 

5 ( 5 , 

CtoihorOdd, PU)dof, 25 $, 

J^pdcn. Rldiard, 719. 

^obhwn, lord {so? OMcasLie). 
^ lord, pfote against JuuiCsi 
c 

-^‘larg, prlnca of, commanda 
Irnpf rial army, 656. 

<k Lift. 12&, 

5?!. 

Jt'I'L debascih. :st of, ip. 

‘" k air Kdwafd, jv.r. Im* 

cJElT** irS' 

S Stater token. 414 
^totmn, secretary to duebe^ 

el nT ° 3 ''*“ ^ W- 

r, Jvlui, 417, 


Coll guy, jt 7 . 714. Massicred, 
726, 

Cbtlegc,, trial of, 5c:. 

Cottier, Jeremy, 54a. 

Colliugwood, tatsuito, 662, 679, 
630 , 664 . 

Colonial secretary, oflke esla* 
IjlE&hed, 627. 

Col cml ration, Kitglteh, origin, 
170. Progress* 529. 

Columbus, 15 b, 

tfomb&le* Judicial, 75. 

Combe nnere, hud, 727. 

(.'oTitcj Ztttorix Xdzc/r.tci, 13^ 17. 

Comes, tUJeof, t 3 . 

Commanders^ Koman, In Ilrl- 
i.ilti, 18. 

Opmntn^ freedom of, secured 
by tho Clutrtcr, 141. Under 
liiward III.. i8t> rr.'gr^ 

of, 529 - 

Committee of Safety, 462, 

Common Pleas, court, 1 jo. 

CJommojis* 129, H-iue of, 151, 
16 z. Increased power, 20j. 
Account of, 275. licfufie to 
reason with Wol«y, 260. 
How treated l y Ellzabelb, 
J? 4 . Resist James. 766 . 
vivo lmpoactnnsnla, 777, 
Fledgs to defend the Pcila- 
Unalfl, ib, Claim ftoodoin 
or debate, 574 Jarat'S tears 
o«t their protestation, 17S, 

L waders 0 f, 180. KcfuMj wp 
plies to Charles L. tr>. Jm- 
pvith Budcingham, tH_ i . 
Frnmo the Petition of Right, 
464, i'r£-b.J a redrtiiS c f i;TJ cv- 
J04. iDijjeadi Btraf- 
tord and l/md, jqG, Spee-. h-j* 
first pulilljhod, 197. Rotoill 
the oraiy of the Covenant, 
ib, lkkK.-eei.ltri ra fLgnlnst the 
r!''rffy. 796. Cijmnjii lee dttr- 
it>(- recess, 402. Reman* 
straneo, 4.14. CharirJ! de¬ 
mands tlte Qve member^ 
,406. CommlUM ml Mcr- 
chanl Tailors', 4^7, beita 
Hull, Sic., 458, AlilllS* hill, 
ib + Name thv IkutetmtU 
of eouaties, iJ>. Propose 
tenns, 439. Purged by 
colonel PrSdc, 4 H- 
aiance to try tfc* king, 436. 
Name an mcecutiro co’mcSL 
441. Betlani James II. i<J 
have abdicated, 526. (A'a 
P*rll*meni,> 

Conim■ mwoaltli. 4S^4^t> 
Cotmaunicm service, 295- 

CcmpreberLsioii bill* $ to. 
Con3pPrgA>nrA Tf- 
CompurgAtloEt, iji- 
Comptem, «r Ptwfleer* 594, 
Made lord WiltairrfUi.fi* 59.■ 
(see Wilmington). 

Coiuyn* BalSoP* nephew, ftaaas* 
united, f6&, 

Coiian* duk* of Britt™Y, 109 * 
Sticeecd-A by Henry II, no. 



Cccdff. J12, jij. 

Confession, anrlcoh 
CQnfrrtnat& tVo [ rfur^ 

tote), 154. , _I 

CouforulJ [ Vj Mcastonah bltl to 
prevent’ throws, ouL, 563. 
l'Mted, ?7>, 

Coiigrt i'.itivn . fkotdj , 709 A s - 
sUtodby EllTtahell), jia 
OtinPaughl* kingdom of. 117. 

“ Conservttlvfd,'' orlglsi, 717. 

Party broken up, 721. 
CobatablA, olllcy osiiiuguiih'. J, 
259, note* 

Constontia, mother of Arthur 
of Brittany. 136. 

CoiistouiSuL* ih* Gu s at, 12, 
CuustiuiLius Chlorus* 12. 
ConaHtmton, Aiigto-Nurauin, 
1:7. Kngllslt, undr;- :be 

TOrdirm, i?j, 

Coutracb criminal, 527, 
Coovendchi Act, 471, Second, 
479 * 

Can volition pari; unent, 4 ti. 
Conception, 526- Jladnatiurlla* 
nrnU 515. Dbaolved, 539. 

—■, Fjft-nchj 65a* 

CoaVDCaiiciO, realgoa the right 
of taxation, 471, Account 
of, 592. 

Odd way, peneml. 018* Sum 1 * 
Ur\‘, G:G, Carries addroa 

a gi .. le *t Alneri Ca: l wuf, 641. 
Cbm man Lior-Su<hief* 642- 
Cbnvera* sir John, 4-^8; 

Cook, Hollc itor tor psojilo of 
Eflglan <1,436. Ex ecu led, 4^, 
Coote, »ir Kyre, Jefoatd UyJ r 
AP,<f2. ‘ 

Coi»e r tdr John 1, Go j, rotated 
at rreatoti 604. 

CupCid'-iFun, lx mteirdi 1 iy 
Nelson, 670. By Gambler* 
&S 4 * 

Coruish* alderman, ccindemned* 
yt i . A ti aliwler revaned. 5 j$. 
Co .11 -laws, 735- Longue against 
the, 719. Abed Lin'd, 72a, 
717 * 

fkintwall* {uenmoUuit In, 2-^6, 
147 ^ 

ComwalUs. i rd. 6j j, Capllit- 
Utefl at York Town* 

Vicur y or IrelUKl, te.fi. 
Ctovareof-ftenenil of India, 
redy cm Tinpoa, 736, 

——, odj-nlral, 660, 

Corporation Act,46Y. 

Coromia. boiiJo of. 63.7. 
Cospatrie, cjit! of .Northumber- 
land, rcbebt, 85. 

Count, title of, ajy, 

County cutirix, 75, iji. 

Courts, AsgfaihSamn, 75, 

Court baron* tog. 

Cerurts ofjinhtko, I;a. 

Court* verg* of, 7?. 

Covciiiant, burnt, by Ua& Li.... 
on, 468, 

CoYenantens, Scotrb, 391, in* 
vode Fzigluntl, 195. Rdalntd 
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i;r-., r ,v 7 ^rcrutwy-al-wor, 567. 

! J n bed, 589. 

CramntTj Thomas, 266. Made 
print.-t". Annul J Hfiiiry‘8 
marriage '.villa Catherine, 170, 
Annul* A Ci 1 lc Boleyn'a tnar- 
ri.i!: , i;j. Op]** : .i the its 
Ar'tdet, 273, At Henry's 
death-tied, 2 3 5. l-htecutor, 
507. OindiKL of the R i - 
fofmAlk.fi, Condemned 

for trfiiMjn , 29T 13 urn t, jo j , 
{V.'i .in ford, tattle, 24. 

Crtcj, haUlc, 17&. 

CVipy. peace of, 202 - 
Crvssittgiiam r lliiytti Ly the 
Soob. 164. 

CrEniiMp descent on the. 714, 
Criminal Law* nmwidmun: of t 
1 * 4 - 

Crompton, 7 ji, 

Crumwoy, T3ioms5 P defends 
Wolscy, l6j, Favoure the 
ItolbrfiizUlon, 271, Virar- 
Ej,-‘in'nil, 274- Kliitles Ihe-SiE 
ArtideSt I--). Hade earl of 
H jcx. ji.i. Fall and OKccn- 
tlMi, t ra. 

-— ( Oliver, first appearance 

f r, 417. |>: ft&li Rupert At 

2 > l rirstou. M yi<S(i 42^ K Ppt lb* 
j Km] views, 421. Reduc 1 :h the 
middle coaailes, 421O. Ob¬ 
tains command of the anny, 
4 to. Views £.-■ to the king, 
4ti. Qa-.L;-;; the I>;v.»ners, 
412 . DeftM-Es l^.ud'iEo find 
Hamilton, 414. Proceeds lo 
JiehmrJ, 442. keduees It, 441. 
C:qi Mu-general* +H’ i ’ 1 ' 

vu.l -i S- ib. ii 3.1ns 

battle of Dunbar. 44? De- 
J .^Lts Clurles U. aiWtiiceeter, 
Vu DistoSves rU'> Long D.- 

I i'WHEy4$0, (Mil* ftlwlWf, 

45 1, M a-Jo 1 W<‘ -'tor, ib. Ktr- 

provE-d the |i.. 4<_T. 

Sdppurts thu Vnod-.j 4C6. 

II > - f 11 «c* ilrrt crow », 45 7, ^ Fal I 
o' ids family< 4^1 . K*Utc 

li 0 $* Disinterred 

atj-i hanged, 467, 

——„ Richard. 4J7. Soci,.. 4 i 
1 . . . ■■<■'. -• . 

filgnu Ida demlaiion, 4^ r - 
ilfiiry. governs In .huirt, 
* 4(0. Resign#, 4&1- 
Cr H»nMy TJri'^-n battle, 

Cr-j- s at Chiiffcig trod Cfcctip- 
sWe de*trtiy*d, jr?* 1 - 
Cr.'.vrt, soitleiti 1 '11 l '-4 the, Si6> 
CnuiyK, 95, Of l'Jdmrtf ],, 
tit. 

On ir home, khift of ’<V. >:, r.;. 

Culemlx Eg, adniitsl, jibb. 

Wttie, O 06 , 


iltuulaerlaud an EngEMf 
cuu rr 1 »■■. fjj, 

duke of, at petitogen. 
6oo, Fontvnoy.fjoi. Derbata 
the lhtteDder at Coll&dLn, 
6cA, One of Hie Cotmicil of 
Regency, fog. Defeated by 
Hie tSwTvcb, hi fc ALoniioju 
Hanover, j. 

—, lilrtjc-st, duke of btlig Of 
Hutiovtr, 71®. 

Cnmtirla, 17. 

Vurfcw, 94, 

Cnrla Regia, 129, 1 p h 
Curio, queen lfary J S :: ;rehiry, 

ns- 

Citoi (Ejueenj, 71. 

Cymen, 25. 

Cymoii's ora, ij. 

Oytiric, 25, 26. 

Caning (king), 7;, 

Cynobr-Hn, or uymlxiUt^, : ; i. 
Cyprus, con^ufired by ilk hard 
in 124- 

D. 

Dacre, lord, defeats Ute Scots 
160. 

Datbou.dc, hjrd, govrmor-geuc- 
3 jA of iijrlia, 718. 

Dalryaiplu, eir John, luaslGrof 
Stair, 542, 

--, sir Hew, 60 S, 60.7, 

T l.i nninn ia, klngdotn "f 17 * 

Hailby, earl of t reavi irat, 4 04, 
Dejuiuricw the pupS?h plot, 
491. imp^atht-1, 491, 495* 
joB, i^e&ident of louh. tl, 
5jj r Marquis of Cvermar- 
EheJJ* 5jfjr Dokn of Ivicds,, 
546, {fcc Leeds.) 

Ikifieprflt Sf, 6o, 89, 1 JI. 
f>‘inekvjtt, 44. 

Htvade Knglaud 19, 
Murder king i’Puttnd, 41. 
fJefLAted by Aifr^J, \i. 
P»,,pitied by him, 44. Five 
towns of. ib. Itumidnry of, 
Invade Rent, 45, In- 
cureioiw n ueweii, JJ, Alas- 
suf.Todr 54- 

Darigerflabl concorts ihu Meal- 
liiu Pint, 498- 

DanLah RhU corrted off, 60 5. 
Darby, admiral, relieves !■! th¬ 
ru l tar, 641. 

Darcy, l&ni, an- 
ryril ng ton, counter e.f fba. 

i viLL-i.1 KiUn-UOrtvk'. 5flf- 
Ramiej, Imd, m.vrriei Mary 
qurtii yfs;iLa, 114,; 17, 
DariiuoiUlklerd, secret*ry, 77 :■ 
Duhwixel, > J r I'YaucW. ciunvi.'P 
lur of Mabc-qiH t, 6 iv. 

DuviJ, king of Scuilaod, la- 
VillleM Eogkud, loy 

- < prince oTWnlpJi executed 

by KAwofiJ It, 1 57- 
——, carl .or HunlmgdtJU, tb> 
acaudAiia. i 5 y. 

Davison, eecreta^ dcjrpatcbcs 



warrant for queen | 
elocution. ?J7. ^9. _ 

Riya, Sutton names of* ii . 

IkMiie, SHo-s 654. ju 

DeeFarailon tjf Djdepcnueil 
AtnerEcan, 6j.i. 
fk-ln (Dciryr or & .*ri ffee), 26, 
Dclaivarte. lord, govern or ol 
Vtrglula. J7o. 

Delhi, [akon Vv lend Lake, 727 . 

liy general Wilson, 729 ^ 
Ddtnqventti P/j- 
De fender of the Faith, title of, 
259. 

Demuuu. lord, 709. 

Derby, r[o1s*?t, 7^5“ , 

-—> txuihte&i of, Elofendi >iun, 

J_|*T. 

_ — t earl of* ronqttthta id 

France, t so, 

_—r,^-,irl uf ponl Slanh’y)* 

Becreiary at, toar, 719. Htud* 

tlie " iTorcctltniuts," 7 ?i« 

I 1 .- : r, 72I !:■ ;. : : - 

Prtttlier iigain, 7Jtx i 
Dermol Macroorrogb, k^Eig ul 
I^inater, 117. 

Ikrwniitfati'r, earl of. »up - 
|Hina Iteli'inl r, >0J, 5 ^ 4 - 
Dosals, g<ru«'ral + 667, 
De*borou«b opposes tii^ erowri- 
1n j 4 of Cromwell, 4 '"' 
T hreatens I lichard ,4^1. 

J ■ ^i^iiiairr, Hugh le (SinmS'-r) 

i6ti. 

DcUingen, little* 599 
DcvUcSh battli , 41b, 

1 iirvon-thiro, mutg'ui. 29 1 , 
Ttigl.y, dr Kveranl, Join.. yn» T 
powdtf plot, 165, 

Dudley* a h’O'h r 
Hie Corattini’, Mail' f 
of the rolls, )<J0, 

Diode 11 an, 

Directory ftir worsldp* 4 21- 

Difiaeute^, promoted by James 

JL.fia. * 

Dispexndttg power, 471, m-J 

floSe 5; 

Divinu rtaJil, Uir^ry of. ?!"■ 
ik^gXT Rdtii, action off D>e, 
641. 

Dom'^liv-D- «■ -k, «9 r?, 
Dominica taken, 619. 
Dcuiaawerth taken, 465. 

Dowel* uianiuci-s of. Nputiil- 'ff 
to Spain. 25J, 

Dort, syn d of, i&7 
ivjutiv, sctnirouT af, jio. 
rkiugiaa, ImA, ntks- iis th ■ Lafi- 
Ibb ramp, 17>* 

- OAfl. ligtlES v. i 'b HotapnT 

aguiiiRt Henry IV., 201, 

- tieorge, 31 y. Murders 

KUxio, J t6, 

_Gf. .rRT 1 , tisaE^'.-? M ■*>' 

queen of Sc-jW to c.-vapC 1 ,1 >'./ 
Ikiear* bailie off, fi0, Trent? 
c,f t 473. 

Dovergkldt, 117. 

DavkiwtH, WilUflin, ejjiUiecl 
lot <t exchequer, <>26, 









] XDEX, 


,.>r to Hoi- 

wlU round thu 
/ Eutertairia queen 
uLLfMnryv >2^. AttUEki the 
W^UntlLe^ j.ji, Ihfslroy, 
htifoS]KUil£h shipping, J 4 1 - 
IftcraHtton to Portofffl, 144. 
- — , Air., 637, 

Ih-ayicf't Lxlcrti 59^ 

H nudism, 4 *<]■ 

Drnrntttotid, [iuilar dpko of 

i Yrth, (raj. 

Dude worth, admiral sir John, 

634 , 

DulxAg, cardinal, 7 36 . 

DotlUiy, minister of H«Ay 
V I J „ 142 . Esocu tod. 151 - 
Dudley. U>rd fiuitilford, mar* 
lie* lady J a 10 Gray, :- v r, 
197. If’ headed, .tec. 

—— , lord Holxrt, rivourite of 
ELiiabetfr, jji, (ite Leices¬ 
ter.) 

■-, lord. 71 j. 

Duke, title of, i)>, 

Dunsoufiui, 6s ',- 
Dunbar* baitlc, 162, 445, 
Duncan, king of Cumberland, 
reduced by Canute,, 50. 

- -ktr:4 of Sen C loud, mur- 

■d Tn! Ky Macbeth, 6j, 

-—-, admiral ‘vftcoutiL .dcftsii 
I bo Dutch off QiiuptidouUt 
66). 

thlndftd. (Si” AtiUEliO.) 

. admiral, 725. 

Dundee, vlbcdunit opuewa IVn* 
Linm ilJ., 53 ]- Kilted, ib. 

I imu's. battle off, 453. 

Durden k iiurrcudercd to CVtim- 
wcll, 40, Sold to France, 
471, BunriulGred by 
XVE, 577. 

Duci? tan, St, 43*50, Arch- 
bS-hop of Gjuuerbnry, 

Dutch, war wtdj tim, 472, +*&, 
Leagoe with, 453. W;lt with, 
4 ® ;- 

*-— cotoiVEes taken, 66a 
— — guilds, 525, Dismissed, 

I J M2t Rrlminlamm, i 3 „ 

UjtvoK, 510, 

E. 

[‘hi'11:.ltd, hiii:- o f Kent, Ji, 
Endliurg*. 44, 

«to*Uil Jd, stete r of A tlioltiitrie, 4ft, 
*W(£^hiten (Akltnoen), 71, 
-th^v i;]], wife of Alfred, 47. 
[tort, iuW cf, 215. 

•'■uat India Company ton Tided, 
r-. >46. l a i * s of, (nr. 
plti's Ej.I1 re 1 mil -% 'I ■ J - 
■ - iliiting Act, 655, ADtf- 
Hshed ,739. 

(French)* 621, 'i heir 
L , ^tt Semen La, 622, 
h -<m Soae(F.^ex), kingdom of. 
16, 


Klmriufl, bishop of Yntk. 15. 
ICbu&r, 26, 

i niUcaJ canus>l*>hjn r 

court of, 517, Annulled, 
$12. TlUc* bUE, 72t. 

Edgar, reign of, 4052. 

—— Athtftns, 64. Submit* to 
Uhl I t un, £;. Hebei! ion nnd 
tj Ighu S j. He tire* 10 Uouen , 
87. Return to England* 95, 
Captured nt Temiubrav. t$. 
lilgehlH, ImiiIc. 414, 

Kd in burgh, tumult at, 152. 
J 6 Jgltha, stater of Athci*Luu? t 
43 . 

Edt.Uiny (Liught^r of Godwin, 
tnsni^e Kd^rtrd lUv Con fee; - 
Ktr, 6r, 62. 

KdmtmLl, king, saint, and mar¬ 
tyr, 41. 

-„ tw:i kT Alfred, 47 

- tk<s Elder, 43 

-Ironside, 55, 

. —of Edmund ireu&tde, 
J 3 . 

KaItl-iI, klsig, 49, 
l;jJric, duke of fltoreia, 5?- 
Edward U10 Confessor, sou cf 
Ethclred, 57- lVft-ent hi 
S outhatnpUm, 60. Kelgn of, 
61-65. Laws, 66. 

—. lL' Elder, wUccdi Al- 
frctl, 47. 

1— Uio Alarlyr, h-Es d»lh, 52. 

- iln: Outlaw, w,n i i lv» 4 - 

miiLd Ironside, j£, 64. 
EDb‘2Jil> L, ttign of, 155 '!*?- 

--. prince, iyi, 152. Crii- 

sack-, ih . 

— - lL r rcigi! of, 167-172. 

—- 111., reign of, 172-1,, 
— . primnn soot 10 Varl,, 170. 

AClitnoed to Philipp*, ih, 

— — „ reign of, 52^-216. 

-- reign of. 326-1114, 

-\ r L, mgn of. 

-, prince, btrUj, 177. 

prince, sue of Htu-.y Vl. T 
mu rite red, 225- 
KdWjriieS, licutcnaul, 718, 
Edxvtn, king of Xorthunv 
27. 1 /ntwaWn, V- Hi- gti, 
i7r. Siriin, jj, 

* __ p hsvtlicr of Ainebiano, 

(1 r-Alil. 4B. . 

— ■ —-, CTtuideoa of w , -fi i' ft 1 -" 
vern-.-r of Alcrcla, 65 , 3 i' 8 p 
U-jbelit 3 j, &?■ 

Edvfv, king, wignof, 4^1. 

_ ;bro frier of EdninuJ :.■ > 

side, 57. 

Epcbm, king of ^ )J * 1 - 
Guitc* the AiiKteAuf-n 
Idngdonw, 5 ®- Oonqu^^. 
m, [JSSflu |A 
pRfrton, tori kwfer, 10 

F4'6’rth p jf nttostofi JP 
Hcumri t, caQai, ojcecvttod, M5- 
Kgr-’T:. • lord, Beorckuy, 620. 

Saypi, French in, 6 * 5 1 ** 7 - *tE 
Expedition to, 6tJj 



injuries 


Eds 

ot Alhflletono 


1®. 

—— , wife of Edwy, 53, 51 T 
Eilat, sir John, rtoi ions irauce 
of. 537, 53a, 

ElE&tbeiii of York, wife cf 
Henry Yll., 241, 24B. 
EU2_viUTti, prioCCss, lip. Jaup- 
IKirhr queen Alary, 297. Eiu- 
yriiuiiid, ice, I:e1i\,-il 
LliroogU Pliilip, far, Quetii, 
107, Itoign of, 107-157. 

- , daughter of J^uhs 1., 

inorrleB Eleeiof Palaiiuo, 

? 68 , 

ElEa, 25, Bret waldo, 29, 

—, king of Doira, 16. 
EUailorotigh, hirtl ehicf-Jus- 
tkc, ri-slgsi^. 706. 

-— , lord, 7rq. 

t'cucrfil oi iudtx. 72K, 

Eli sot, genend, defends GEbtnl* 
tor, 6.44, 

FJphiiuUocwi, JulmitRi, 660. 
EmigraUon, 710, 

Em um of -S t‘rtuandy, §} t 54, 
57, iUjiTrl'-J.-iIaiiul£i, 70, Our 1* 
tilled ly Per i- n Edward, 61, 
Eimisou, ' miidau r vf Henry 
\ II., 240, Exrtotcd, 253 , 
Enghirn, duko J,'. murdijr,ii, 
677, 

(earl&), 71. 

Sw-rsst (Judicial combat), 75, 
EpEi:-1- ,ty ah 'i-Jicd lu Swi, 
land, Abjufid in Etig- 
l.iud, 4:7, liosioted, 467, 
Eric, 24. 

Krvskinr, lord dianccLLr, 6Sf. 

Idstnii.Hcd, Cfif. 

Kschrat* :.&’udui), in, 

Ekher, Wotucy'n scat, 365, 
AfrdJ (terIs}, 7 2. 

Es^ii, carlol, 144, 746, L <E 
irGuit'Kiiiit of Ireland, 147* 

Condemned and Sluprm,.':til, 
74‘b Gdnspfrci against iht» 
qd«oy, iso. Executed, jjte 
——, earl of, eld 9 wiiE th*- 

CotSmUi)it, 4O5* CAtlimflUd:- 

ihd p,ul lament afinyi 4^), 
415.421, tHitttSi, 4 | 2 <>, 

-cnH of, iressurcr, 49^-, 

4 ^ 3 . fc-’ T-iLini KUjW'P 

t i, nsp[racy } sgy. Suit Luo, 5«,- 
Estopu-i, treaty ui, 344. 
E:b!u,ul6:i. batik", 41, 

I !i.i. s, kbijT of aiorcU, J4 
—* sitcceods KUiclwolf, 4 1, 
Ethelbcn. king of 1C i t , 2 j 
jo. Hit) inw* y* 








1XDBX. 


front estts. 


ih 

- ; king.4T* 

.- tli Unready, king, 

Mniiarreii iho JJaiiB, 5+ 
Ethdiv11 of Alfred, 47. 
El helwo Id, tr>n of LUitlrtil, 
jujtii the Danes, 47, 
Eihdwolf, king, succeeds Eg¬ 
bert, 40-. 

JBsguu, prince, co-operatc* 
with Marlborough, 564. J>c- 
fe.ita Hie French nt TUrfilj 
1567, Invade France, 5S9, 
brftivied at Benair* ¥77, 
Eurapeaa syeicm. odgon 1 4a 
Eustace, count of Boulogne, 
6 :. 

Kafan Springs* telttfl of, 440, 
F^a, daughter of king Uer- 

jjifl, 11&. 

FVi'sHtiim, bailie, 152* 
Kubcqiw court, s jo, 
IvStiheqtum rfmt up, 480. 
h.-clwr, origin, 4 Tty, Heredi¬ 
tary, pantetj, 467, 

ExrbiOmi Rill, 49*. 4 <$ 

Thrown out, 500. 

Eict> i r. dako of, guv'emor of 
f.ti is, 207. 

,—■„ ntity&iiaas of, executed, 

%% 

HvhibiLEon, Great, 732. 
Esioouih* lord, bu.nbar-lfl AI- 
E^r#, 705. 

Ft oF.cui. oath, J)a, i|i. 
ILiO.ni. itr Ficr^j 196, 

F. 

Fairfax, lord, parliamentary 
L^.ir.ral,415, 4(7^19. 

-. xEr I'lmjjjiis, 4 1 1 ,, 419. 

Commander orjpftrllajridmiary 

fuT^i . 4 M, 444 - 

— , tady, Inu'rnipWlliu High 
(Vurt v r JusUm, 4.J&. 

■' k hii ■ tr, 1 J7r 

■ alktrk. ii&itta, i6>, 

—- Uiilr, haute, 

'alltlari'.l, lord, J97- Support 
SLrartcrd'a attainder. 400. 
Opp o-d the ItenioaiiTiini'e, 
.'. o? t foiled, 41 j* 

0. >ra, loit tic, 
am Iff Compact, 619. 

‘.iiii rit, vIsc-inuL, marries 
Cl-'.‘in. tilsdaughter.458, 
•:iv-- -, marquis tie In, (94. 

.. .. tiny* iH j66- 
' c.imp abbey, JU, 
elton, Jahn, pUtvCS the hull 
of cxrnnmnuiScaiion nffuliwi 
ElijcAbeth, ui* 

ilabu It-i^'kingiUilU, 3S5. 
Elevated, j 3 <j. 


Fenwick, dir Julia, Joins Bar¬ 
clay's conspiracy, 548, 549. 
Ferdinand of Arragon deceives 
Henry VHE., 251. 

- V. 1 L of Spain, 63 f, 70c. 

—— IV. of Naples, 6b;. 

-— of Bhufawlek recovers 
Hanover* 61 +. 

Fetidiilluh, Norman* £9. An¬ 
glo-Norman, 117 tq. 

Feudal tenures abolished, 467. 
Fovpfskaiu, earl of, Commands 
ngatnat MonmoutV 51J, 514, 
SJo, 524, 51*. 

FEefu, 127. 

E-'ieuncs, Nathaniel, 431, 
finch, sir 1 | encage, 414 (J®e 
Noilinghani), 

—. sir Jubra, speaker, 387 * 
j33 h Lord keeper, 496, 
Fines (feudal), ijt, 141. 

Fin EsUfitT'-, b :l L L Li-j off, 6 q 3. Cal 
deFs, 679. 

Fishguard Bay. French mil** 
factors lauded at, 661 ■ 

Fidber, bishop of Reeling ter, 
171. Made a cardinal, 57 ? , 
Executed, &, 

-, avptoln, 543. 

Flta-AEini, irchbisbcp, ltn. 

pexched by Cotomous, 19 b 
Fira-Go+ald t Maurice^ assEsU 
king f>erraot, ltd, 

-, lord kkiwanl, ccaspirtKy 

Olid dcl'fi, <j43. 

-, Ur. V>wy, 7 i 7 t, 

FHxherhcrt. Mrs., 649. 

Fs ti-ffebcme, Wlllinm, 3 + 
FEtz-Stcphcns, J'.i. 

— . — , Ifobert, takes Watnrford, 

uZ, 

FEti-Urse, Itepinahl, i{f. 

Fits waiter. Robert, bead^ the 

I' trrna agMnst king Johi], 

Fix Btrghers (Danes), 44. 

Keptrrsd by Edmund, 4B, 
Five-mile Act. 474. 

FtaviiiSt title of, 71. 

Fkotweod, (jorerns irelntul, 
4jb, Opposes the uvoUiin to 
crown Cromwell, 457 - His 
son-ln-la v, r , 46c?. 

Flemings, ibe, invade IFigtaml, 
1 19. Trcsiy of commerce 
nl;h r 149, 

Fielctcr ■ f Saiit-nn, 564. 

——i sir Robert, itxit LinSes, 649 . 
FEeums, battle, bs 1 ^- 
FJisLicn, battle, 
t'Ac-Siijfl, 72, 

Foulflinflble-iU, NapoSeoii abJi- 
cn^i ak 699 , 

Fentara M i, tupfidition to, r H J. 
Funteday, rjatUe, 601. 
FoDtAvniud, Henry 11- hnrlod 
at. i Ur 

Fowfgikerii roklrtss agaipstY 
5|t, JueLtciJ A to olUecii or 
Ur jarli.imtM't, 554 , 

Forest laws, 9T, Cbaikr, j6j. 
- f New, 91. 


Forfeitures (feudal), 1 } 1J 
Foriter, nlr., support ti* 
Pi^ider, 5 bj, Furreiidti 
Fuss, the. 14. 

Fox, bishop of Exeter, niiai! 

of Henry V'lJ r ,^4i, 

——, George, 5 j. 

—Er Stephen, fiio, 

- , Jteury, 6 io. Ekcrc EjU y. 

All, FAynuujLer of Lbs forOrt, 
612. Ij>,uEs the Oomiuorvi* 
621. Made lord Hulland, ib, 
(s« Holland), 

- —CbarUid;une5 f ticcrelnry, 
642 r Rtiiiiiiis, A-si, 8ecn> 
Liry, 648, i^Esmliiaed. ib. Fo¬ 
reign Mtretary f 631 . Heath, 
68;* 

France, provinces of, pojsta^.'d 
br TJciini' LL, toy, Edward 
lil/tt claim to, 174, TMttof 
king flimined by hlin, 176, 
English expelled fre-rn, 215. 
Religious ware of, Ji 1 
Acknowledgea Americ&n !n- 
depondt nee, 6iy, T brutene 
an inv.iil&fi, 617- Ib'vr-U’Uon 
in, 65+ Extent cf the eiu- 
pire, 691. Alliance with, 
against Russia, 724. 

Frauds J. courts Wolsiy, 257- 
Mo&tj lEciiry Vilf. at Calais 
j yfl, Captured at Fa via, x6f- 
ftecovers bfa Jlberty, ;bj. 

—— 1L h husband of SJary ii“3Cf r i 
of Si'otf, |»/, jio. 

-1., emp-ror. 601. 

fraudi, Fattier, 518, 

, Fhilip, 651. 

F’j Lnjitniunj' Vti, tenure, t; 8. 
Franklin, u8* 

- —, Hr., 6; 7. JiUndr sed fn>rn 
pr.;,t-oi3oe, 6jc. Kegv»datkni*i 
6; j. 6 j 4 * At FarU,64j, fHj. 
Frankpledge . 46, 74, 

Frederick, elector palatine, 
marries prlnco*s Fllxabcth, 
j6E Jvfectcd king of 
bein la, J72, J74. 

-— 11. of iVusds invsdefl 61* 
les'in, 59S. Invades RohetnH 
an d Tt{ ora vi \ 6ui. His c.eru- 
pai gas la Severs Yeartf iV'ar, 

OI 1, TiJ. 

—prmey of Wales, ^9 >h 
M arri e.* Augusta of Saxe 
GoHm ,i f j, 11,.alii, 60a, 

I'VaiM iiaineofductlQSt 

l; 4 MarlbuttiUgU, 561, 

Freenvm , equal 1 ty of, 2 \ ? . 
French langioige nbohiUi^! Eu 
picking*, 1 S9, 
l'relre, Mr,, f 87. 

Froya, «, 

Ffibarg (frank pledge), 74 - 
t'riend, sir Jnnu, cunsplfMiJ 
aigalcxt WVIlfoia HI., 54 
Krlsiare, 10, 36. 
t \ i th-bqrA, 74. 

Ft 76, 

Frohishet T 143, 
rr^niinua, JulLu^ 10. 
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lump, La Ilk'. 693. 
He, 67. 


/general, Gj i , 
CalVi^-flttmstt, tiittle, 411, 
Galgacus, IE. 

Oalwuy, carl of (ftuvipy), ex¬ 
pedition to Spain* Jt» 7 . S^f), 
GamblSr; tidmiml, bombards 
(kipcdlifliflen, 614. 

G unlinGr, bishop 0 f VV inchester, 
211. itU, Opposes ltoforma- 
tSon, J^ f >. Deprived, 71) h 
llestorcd, 298. JTimf nun la- 
tor, 299 . ihcoun ptr-sccu- 
lion, 30 E. 

1 ; lt c 4 r. order, IntUtutod, 161. 

cSuMolgriCp cbjef-justice. 207, 

flutes, general, 640, 

Gaui, tvcaLplc-il by the -Aliuu, 

&c., 11 . 

GftUlS, J. 

Gaunt* Mr;*, sir 
Gave* ton, 1'tots, 161,i 63 . 
fJcr.emt warranto, &2J, 62 to 
Genoa united to LTauco, O7J. 

Annexed to SunJjnia, 700. 
Geruintn, £>[,, of Auiem, x.j, 
15. 

Germaine, lord Gconga (Sack- 
rill*), 1 4 ou Lai blx rd ary. 6; 2. 
German Town, buto u-f, 

-mapa, hiring of. G|j. 

UfiL-lTrey (nuibpiet) of An- 
Josi, nurrlei ifatlldi, d .ingle 
tes of Heary L* toi* 107, 

— — , fioiiof Henry 1 I-, 119,133. 

- ., natural *cu of licury II., 

121 . 

Gborok I„ ndguor, jito-ST* 

-Ll„ reign Of, 594- fr 16. 

—- 111, reign of. 6 i0'7c7. 

—- IV., reign of. 7^-71;- 
prince of Wales, ilMip-V 
(101; and extravagance' f 0 43. 
Began!. frji. 

■-, prince, of Denmark, inato 

rt->a Anne, ys’ ( sij, 562, 5 * 9 ' 
Georgia, d[spu :• s with Spin 

respecting. 594. 

Gerard, Jialthiuav. assassinate* 
tlir prince of Orange, jjto 
Gem, it. 

-, Cn. Oil'll M> 3 . 

Ghent, treaty of. ^n. 

Gibbon, i/tfnitn'rfi J'uiff/Tocifif, 

f *n- 

Gibraltar taken, 566, ILelm- 
qul&hcd by Spain, >9J, Ate- 
m-ubta ekge, 644. 

Oirfytd, reveals Gabi 
ootuplr&ry. 114. 

Gild*. Anglo-Saxon, 75 
tiiiikcll, T#koX 5 Arblmk’j 

54 to Besiege* Umerlek, Mu 
GlUm, Humid's n>j.' , .h<*f. £4, 
fi Ueto, wno of IL,. to, 77. 
ti 1 • moT£;ui, 0*H itf. {rally w ith 
Iri^ti rebel*, 4:7. 

Glastonbury nblky, 19. 


JIQgtoll 


QU'iicoCp massacre of, S4* ^7, 
Glulnffir, Owen, 300, 201. 
Gtou^rstor, ducbtiii of, does 
pciianr.'.’ Ter w fEcbrrti.ft. 2x4* 

,—, earl of, leader of the tkto 
n>us, iso, 151. Gqudlknt 156. 
—duke of, uncle of lMaiH 

1L, regeul, 192, iqj, 194- 

-— r dnk” of, gu-uxUkft of Ivtig- 
Lntiil,203 ,:ij. 7 dnrderod.il 4. 

- , lUcb.ir .1 dtiko of. :e>i 3 Li 

in ibo murder of prince Ed¬ 
ward, ^lv Ilig.rit, 2t6. 
S-jlit-a J-jtxvard. Y.» 127+ 
Nmnt-iJ protector, 1&. Ac- 
tepifi tlio crown, 219. (IdOi* 
ard IE I.) 

—, duke of (son of Ame), 
death, S 51 - 
—, liSpUH of, t jS. 
t'jcdtfflcli. vlaromit, premier, 

7 1 r , 7 ti, Colou i ,sl secretary, 

T 14- 

God rn?y.tlr Edotondkbury, 493, 
?L!tirilerciJ f 4qi. 

Gctlolphln, lcnl, tre.'Liuror. jfa, 
571. Impcachea Sachcverell. 
Death, 57ft. 

Godwin, oarl, ? 9 , 6 j_ 

Gudoy, don Eniwiuet, rdnoo of 

the Peace, ^7- 
Qoadomar* 771, J7i. 

Good Hope, Cepe, taken, 65 a. 
Goojt'mt, battle, 7!?. 

Gunltm, duko of, ■,. posea Wit- 
Is.iui 111 ,, 5if, 

-- t Jtiid George, rtob^ 617 

Goring, 400. Governor of 
Portsmouth, 4 jxB, 4 14. 
Gonnaugtyne, lord* boadi Ibe 
English of fbo [kite, 407, 
Gorti, baron, 5 £6, 

Gough, general &lr Hugh, 728, 
GouSbunip Mr., chan cm liar of 
licquf r, 713. 719. 
Gourdon, Ltertrand dv, wemndfi 
Uichard I., 126, 

Gower, 214. 

- . carl, president of council, 

64a, 

-, lord Lcvesun, epibaay to 

Se. !Vtr:rebur-r, M4. 
Gr.ifMt.dufcc of, tlcaorU Janies 

, _ ' duke of, w- retarj-, 636* 

Head of CTCiiaury, 627, 6:9, 
GrviijLUsTs Pi'he, II, 

Cr.iU.mi c-i Clflwrlwm^', 497 
(<« tkcnd«;<). 

_E_ r sir TlH'inivs, 697, E*pe- 
ditl.na,to Holland, 7^ 

fir Jojuey, htmic aecfo* 
Liry, 719. 

Gmnimoni dnk« de, s -, 

Gwi by, nmrnuesa of, hid, 
Gr*nd a Atom lor, or Great 
CnipH?» W.. 

17 ran l Indh, ‘- f, b K • ir f - ^4 • 
Cracivilbv carl, Icud lieutonant 
' yf Ir.’lAtid, 59 °’ 

_ f c arl ^Ctmecet), resists, 

631 , 



Gm.tCfl.il, lk--il^ 

Gravoi;, suiinlra 
Gray, billy J;ino? 

Dudley, 295, 
que?!!". 297. I 
„ ma.-uor of. JulviEes t 
ilcnth of his ipuen, ii7, 
Gmd. Brltnin, nnnii' uf EukIlU 
juid Scotlmld united, 5(1 : U 
Grtcns, Indcpo&dehcc of, 71c 
Greek pcofc&soi^lp, 1Ust, itsi 
Grccif wk*b HdTpitol, 545. 
Gregg, to&cutod, 572, 

Gn-gvry the Groat pope, co 
verts the S?i-xor..-; r i? r 

- - -VV., poja}, 

— — , speaker, 4>>5. 

Grenville, eir J bn, 4bj, 464. 

-, George, . retarf, 

hlj, I’irftt loud ol trra-ti 
nnii el.accelior of ^xfiicqu 
ib, PropqM* AmcrU&ii Stiu 
Act, 624, 627, 

- — , irird, coalesce* with f 
677. Premier, C 3 i ± 63 j + 

™ Tbomas, at lultnlrai 

63 1 . 

Grey, lord, of Rutliyn, loo. 

— lunh plots against Jat 

i„ ?6j, 

—— t Urd, of Gtoby, 4; 

—— „ lord, *1 Sedgetvoor, 51 
-- , tail (?«v llowick), : 

mtor t 7i4. Ito?lens 717. 

-, si r TbumsB, c x«u 1 ul/ 

-— , general sir Charity W 
Grim, csinbrldM mrask, 11 
Grimetohe, sir UurUii 

speak : r, j6y 

Grindal. ardi'jishtip of Cur 
bury, Hi. 

G rov 4 S9. Iv\ cculcd, 4d- 
Guedcr, ItBinh de, oaii ot.' 

folk, £7. ltolwls, S 3 . 
Guardians of tlie realm, 
10T 

GaianiL, SivleE^de uxpedil 
to, .14?, i?i- 

GindoLuie, nnibalAtory, 65 
Guinefntc, ov o; - rt*. hiuk 
(lureeard iUba Harley, 57 
Guise, duke of, take- C 
1O4, ■ Design* aftnhist 1 
bclh, jto. 8elxc* CiLL 
{]-■ Mcilioia, ji t, 

-, duke of, fumu the Leagc 

717. As^^icmW, ,44. 

- h CLirdl toll, S . -: !l IfrS . ;4 

GuuEldA red by Etln 

red, 5+ 

Gunpowder-plot, icij.-g. 

Gut ch, feJll of C'.dn In, oi, 67 
tibibnin, tin.’ I'.viu', 4?. Bn 
i.ted, 44. 

Gothry, 468. 

Gy Henborg, count, 7 ^’- 
G wyne, FUaimr, 1 < 

H, 

Habeas Corpus, 1474 496, 

|i ila .kvr t txocuicd, 467. 
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TSccJiifdm biff, 50a. 
I ’] ivy w?al, 50 j. Pup side ti i 
■uif ftitim-ia, 513,516. Seat Co 
prince o> Orange, $21. Sjv.-ik* 
or •of the pisera, 514, Ten* 
dura ika crown So WllHam 
an. 1 Mary, 516. Privy &■ al, 
5J5p 5*9- 

—, earl of (Montague), 
53:5. Dismissed, 561. Kin* 
Lm viy to -1 EatHjvcr, 563., 1 'Inst 
lord ftf tKOTiy, 5S1. 

ear 1 of* secretary, 625. 

— (Ncv.1 yccliii), founded, 
fjoq, 

ilLeluJdb vktery, 1 

owl Ron, marquc&t of. cm* 

ply}-id CSiilhst tlic CoV| - 

Ii.iH.ter.", J-jit, 

™, disk'’ of, rai&jj! men tn 
ruppurt of Clinriep I. f 43 j, 
J-VlPiifpd, 4 34, EX«Uted,1 r 3 . 
—, duke of, oTjpci^-s llano. 
vtiTul tuo, ossa on, 56;, tip* 
piiso> ioiImtl, 565. 

—, colonel, y.jj. 

— r Udy, 63 a. 

maw sod, governor of Caria* 
brwkc. 411* 

LiupdPn, John, n?fuw * to pay 

-hi; |$L <J | r) : "'* 

Sira!Tottl‘s a [minder, 4-30, 
tux?. Accused of treason, 
n >6. Killed, 4*6, 

Jutm (gnHuUon), Joins 
Monmouth's voTi^nracy, 505. 
ApprtJi':: Iil-J’, 506, Fined. 




:lubi, 70?. 


uiipion Court, conference at, 

j6j, 

mover. electoral prince of, 
natureliied, 568* Trea Ly of, 
jnr* (reemin by the Prctwlj* 
611 . .“Sclred hvPru^ht, 670 , 
Hy Franc*, 67G, Wflh‘ a 
kingdom, ■?«>, SeparAfc J 
t.oin Riillrii it own* 718, 
movtnmt Biicico!^ 3 " i n fcdp- 
iK»rtcd by [ "-r*. V-b 56ft. 
Rejected by teon;! parlia- 
ujlhi. 567 iq. 

.r.-mirt, ifSimon, 57 1 Clian* 
ycl(or, 577. 

.rriMairsi'V king,.* riSfgit pt, 

S 9 . 

*rdingft. ‘■■it- [Ipnry, govflm^r* 
t£«jK-rai riUbdtn, 7!fl, 
m,1w icke, 4ord ehautelh.r, 
4^7* Flcedgn?, &I&, 
trJy r sir Uburles, 637 

—, t n plain. 

iTttiiiir lukcn by Huitiy Y.. 
irgreavcs, 731 

irley, si r Robert, dflirey* 


the croBse* tt Chafing and 
Cbe*p 4 ld*t 398, 

Kartty, Robert, speaker, JVC 
Secretary, 571. Snp- 
planted, 571. Chairtsellor of 
eicbaqurri 57 1. Corresponds 
with duke of Berwick, 574. 
Matte earl of Ovforti and 
tre-a.-mpT, 475 (sfe Oxford), 
Harold JT&refoot, s«g of Ca* 
unto, 59 , fc?. , , 

- — son of car] Godwin, 6r- 
64. Accede* to lh j > throne,. 
66, Dt-feats Ituroid Han I rad a 
and Tosli , 67. Defeated and 
slain at HaKimge, M- 

- - lfardradA, 67. 

Hfirinstosi, c.ixt of, Bccretary, 
jfcj f y 60 1 . Lord-!tantenan 1 0 * 
Ireland^ 6cS, 

Ha: ringlou, ■5:37, 

Harris, goncftlt 7^7- 

Harri^jfj, cplonel, 436. 

Jiaatin®. the Dane, 44. 

HAdting^, bfttlle, 6g, 

- ' t cMma the Scotch crown, 

—-, iord.hfii fidPllty, 2i7 f ttZ, 

_ t njATfiner-j governor*gene - 

raLof India, 727. 

-■|*W'arren, ImpcAdted, 647. 

yirst goveruorvgnTrera! of 

J ml la, 650, AdmtnSetr.irifTf, 
651 s'}, ' Impeiv:hmciH,65j. 
HnlUeM, shoots it 

Ce&Tgif ILL, 669, 
liaitoifc ^jpbristophor, 575, 
flattgwtte, 673. 

HA vannah hikers, 620. 
fJavetock, gonord], 719, 

Havre, occupied hy die Fji£- 
ILdi, jtj, 

Hawke, admiral fir Edward, 
fcR-61 1. Expedi Uon against 
llfs^fort, 61?- Victory off 
Quihcron, 614, 

Hawkins, sir Jwjna, I4S. 

,-, Richard, son of mr John, 

^ v - 

Hawley, gemral. (x-j, 

HAderliy .47 Arthur. 4^6, 461. 

ficattill . • t). 

Hi’dglej 1 Jtlo-: r r Lcstilf. in. 
Haldt-r, tbr, iaiccia, 666, 

Helvn.i, wife of CoMtatilio*. 1 i. 
Holt ■ da St Sacn, 99, im, 
FteSlff-jaSud, 644, 

HcoglstiUMi Hono, ij, 14, A 
Henley, lurd, chenccilor, 61 i. 
Hi nrietiA of Fr/mee, J7J. 
Marries Cu rh-.s L, 09 - ^’ llj 
the crown Jewels, 4°^' 

Hkbhv I-, reik 7 i vf, yvio 2 , 

Bvul^gtd b v hi^ brother a at 
fr, SHIeliMl's Slotmt, 9J. 

-, IL. rc-Jgn uf, 107 ni. 

——, prince, actiulrte N' 

< 3 v. Aojuii. And Main*, toj- 
.M.irrlra Eleanor of Uoknne , 
ib, JnvTU!ea England, ih. 

— I ti-, rcipni or, 144-152. 

— IV., rolgn of, 199'Wj.. 



llonf^ T Y„ reign <■?, 2ot-; 

—— VL* reEi;;l uf, 2P0-2 

*— VI1., reign of, ug-2? 

-VHL, reign, of. I5t-2 r 

-son of Henry 

crtuvncd, 114. Rchclf, it> 
De*Ui,' 12a. 

-, prince, tioii or James J„ 

death, j&7, 

—^ VL, emperor releases 
fticlianl L, 125 . 

—- HL of France, aiksni- 
slnated, 344* 

- IV. of France, adsUtcd 

by Elizabeth, 144, L - 
nounevi prr4(-UntLtn, 545, 
Assa-sslnated* 367, 

—— oT Bids, bUliop of Win- 
cheater, sc 3. 104. 

—— , Patrick, 625. 

Hepl.nvby, the, ^7. 

Ilerliori, tnwnj •:->*• genera!, ins* 
peaches lord Kimhidtoii aim 
ihe flvo members, 4 n 5, 

—— , Mr Edward, chief-justice* 
dfclatn ail the dlnpimstn^ 
power* 516. 

admiral, carl of Torrtng- 


ti'fi. 540, 

y, Dret penal 


law ogairLal, 


Heresy, 1 
2*0, 

HerelSc.?, comrihfiloft to nt- 
anslnc, 291. - L:iw,> against, 
revived, jci. 

Rctd<*i u, 7 t. 

Her. ward, resists the Ni-r- 
nmn 3 , 87. 

Hermln street (w Jmsln). 

Hertford, carl of, 2^4 Fro- 
ti-elyr, 2S7, Created tliike of 
Some rse t, 2 *3 (f^e Somerah f), 

- marciuesfl of, retires he- 

fore rise pari iLiiueu tary army, 
414. l u- ■ mins Dcvon, 416. 

Hess«\, landgrave of, subsidi¬ 
ary treaty with, 6 so. 

Hewitt, Ib„ beheaded, 438. 
Hexhiim,. battle, 221, 

Hojrdon, §1 r Joins, 414. 

Hoyle, sergear-L 555. " 

Hh;h CormnlsaEf'ti court, \c%. 
Few'* 131, 356, Abuli-ht'L 
401. 

—— Court of JuaUoo, to try 
Char tea t.th. 

Hilt, Abigail (Ma&hatd, Mr*) 

571. 

.—-,Mr ‘Ron land* 6?^, &J4,6,7 

- , Rowland, [wnusl refomv 

7 J 2 - 

HilEbmtougls, ear! of. 617. 629 

Hi mil co/ the CVthftgirlao, 1. 

PryTmo’s, j [ /> 

limtaif, -| \ • 

UUrMig,', Htidy', 71. 

Wk\fani t (lord), 77. 

HoMhmi, 517, 

Hoehc, gvriorfli, fto. 

llocln, raauit, of hfant«L 

no, 

Holcate, archbbhep of \ ■'■ t 
J«jS. 
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INDEX, 


.’TEWS* 


rj ij 

ifrotti, jiy. Treaty 
, ^lS.*/KiLutNMllL [>Ti> 

War witn. 
t>m >*run by French, 
^-t5gC-Amt e *%d to ranee, 693. 

■— — <:Ui of, executed, 4JP, 
Hollis, holds the speaker, 
J 3 li. Character, wj. Accused 
of treason* 406. Opposes 
Ottoweil, 41 v 

Holm, by, Charles L CftEifiEied 
Lit. 42 A Seized at, 433. 

TIoU .! fTunp { judfc ltd oJtnb.lt), 7 >. 

I Toly Akimc-o, 734. 
i I'image, DCizb-.iLu't leal, 1 00. 
Describe 1 '!, 12&. 

Hone, William, piv^eculcd, 
705. 

KomJlIes, twelve, 1B9, 

UiiFk?rln i withdrawn hi a le¬ 
gions frvns Britain, 1 j. 

Hu**!, sir Saumcl, admiral, 6 p. 
Made an Irish birun, 64 J* 
Takes Toulon, C’>7, Corsica, 
Gfr}, 

Hooper. blshEip tjf Gloucester, 
igfl. Burnt, jfjr, 

Uopton, sir Ralph, reduces 
Cornwall, 415. 

Hapsort. admiral, 562. 

Homo 1 [Writ.' r 6 , £/jo. 

Horn, count, executed, jrj, 
h rsji, 1, mb yf, 24. 

Won*, sir William, 69% 
Hotspur, 19 j, jm, joi. 

Hulbain, sir Julio, puritaiDcn- 
tary guvertwc of Hull, 408, 
4 * 7 - 

1 m-o.i, ,, t - 1 5 j Ch tVicrtiw, marries 
Henry VI11,, 281. 

, admiral sir Edward* 
killed, 2J4- 

——bird, of EflltirUam, ad- 
mlrnl, jp, 11,' Coats the 
Spanish xlfioiadi. 34 r. Ex* 
poll (J rt(! lo On ilia, ,46. 
Wealed carl of ttatUiwluun, 
tit. 

bird, Join a MotnntuHlik 
conspiracy, ij jj, 

et-r^ral, 632. Takra 
btiw York, 6j;. PhHadeb 
l>hEa, 6q. 

bird, expedition against 
Wurrheuyg, biL &4*- Re¬ 
lieves (Jihmlur, 644. First 
“ J rd of admiralty, 64!?. V i- 
hify of 1 st JUfiLC, t?-). 
a, ;"'ck t UA AL admiralty, 
Foreign rtcroLary, &lii, 
-ml fur catholic, vnmiulp.v 

’ 1 "n H 69 } fire Grey A 
1 ■-' - r t. ancjibteliop uf Cantor- 
ftTOi «8- 

,-^aow, IT!. A^btcd by 
Fli^botii, jt?. jJ4. "n«clr 

HtBiLglJl, fcjtpedURm 

H ^ilriit, j 3 o, 

Capot, 8c. 

^tobtr, cotint o,' bryond, dc- 
by William, 56. 


Pf rrtfon otj! Atfutoe, 
bill f. j ealLed.,447. 

Itoinlrebl^ 7;. Mole. 7J. 

] [ -Sit, Henry, 70;. 

ij-jutingdon, ear! of, appre- 
beniinl, 544. 

Huakkwn* Mr., 712. 

(HtuLing), 7b. 

Hulcbln^tiii, general. f>7i, 

JfbiyoiUunon taken. 666, 

Hyde, Amin, niarrii'i duke of 
York. 467, „4A>. 

-—, &ir Edwiird, ^7. Snt>- 
port* StntfTordk atlaindcr, 
.pa Oppj;i s the Hcimm- 
strano.b 4^5. Created carl 
of Clareticlon, 4W (see Clar- 
etidm). 

.—Lawrence, injssnrer. 470. 
Karl of RoElifiator. P4 
RochcMer). 

IlyJer Ali^ ujb t 652. 



llo 


I. 

Itohfm Pa&ha, ^tr. 

Icvii!, g. 

jeort iliUiiJiW, eccoant of, 4 J ) 
klls, laic of, 3, 

Id a, king Of Both Ida, 10, 
liitn. tilifl Cklu, 117. 

Icmn, i, 

lkenlld Sired, 14■ 

Ini, king of WeMfJ, jj. His 
Uv,ft f 34, 

Ineotnr tax, 719. 
lrdlt, BrltLh, Idiloiry, fill 

647 *rf„ 726*7. 

fitkernmiri, batik. 72?- 
Iianucenl IITh, pop ■- t jB, Kx- 
wmmiuiirntea king John, 
lid, Abrt>gab j MagnaChar- 
ta. 14). 

Impeachment, floi InsUmee, 
Revived, 17}. Differs 
frum nit.ti rider, 29-3, if of", 
Nat pArAmibla bjf CTOivu, 

Imprisonment, arhUron.’, obi a- 
ipiiod by ibo Clmrlrr, 14T 
Indep nrtfiiitf, rise uf, 411.- 
finln lptno*. dfdntttiOl Jj f, 4"°- 
481 \ 4P1. Oncoliedi by 
4 'li orles If., , N *f ib mes E i, a 
deebinLlun of, >117,518. 
IngUs. sir Kubcri, 71 ;. a 

' 1 SnlrodurlMH nl- 


Re 


Inqolsi Lion, 
tempted, pt 

\m\hmm Of. govern merit 

lnvestltnri3. whoL 
s iOTCLl hy Henry !■. '' 

limbn Island*, taken. 

Helan J, early bistory, 11ft. 
Cvnquiri'tl bv Heary 11 ., 
nfc. Under Mlkjb’bi. Ur 
Re belli on, 1 «L Biwlkh nws- 
aaered, 40J. R.-dm.fJ ht 

Cnimwell, 44 K M,5W V, 
by him, 456. urnfll* uf fer 
icilcd eeiatfi In, revenue 


Union wkt 
46 7, 663 * l>isLorb 3 
710. Coerdon bill, t 
mine, "2L f — 

Ireland, bitberj esociiled, 49^. 
Ireton, 425., 455* Com* 
Tuand.jlti Irebiid, 444, TskttJ 
Llmerkk, 447, 

Irmm street, 14 . 

I>a.ac. ruler of Ci^bru’;, 124. 
Isabella, Ecotuitl wile of king 
John. 136 . 

—. dri'..j;bter of Philip Hits 
Fair, mntrira prince Howard 
(HdwanJ II.), 164, Intrigues 
will] Mortimer. 17a. In- 
vades J’ugtujKl, it?, inoprl- 
JWr.ed, j*.j. 

-, dangliW cif Cbaries VI, 

nlflinw-d to REcboril IS., - 
lues lo red to France, 101 . 
isea Ellunun, 14. 
liliEbd’, I 'liii of poftfi to, T17. 

J* 

.lacobUc plol, 790. 

Jamaica Acquired, 474 . Si* 
siiirr.ictSun Sn, 717 . 

J iHKS I , rdgn of, Jfj S - 3 7 . 

-—- Il rf reign of, sn^it. 

— I, of Scotland detalttod rJ 
Kngllaluxmn, .;□;. Restored, 
log. 

— IV. of Scotland - ippn i.: 
Perkin Warlieek, r.i r 'i. Mur- 
rtea 'M;ir;;,iret, da^gbliT cl 
lleiuy VH r , 243 . Sjqla at 
FkkWen, 253 . 

— V. of SooUaml, 202 . 

— VI. of S>Vd i:id, jift r--, 
330 ({-1 Jauic j I. of 1. g- 
lundj, 

— , pretender, birth, 5:0 (tw 
Pretender). 

JaUk'i of Flanders, J77« 

—— of Naval ru, .'HU IviTe 
of Henry IV., ioj. 

Jj ,!i«::l : .rn‘ i>J LtH«r tKUtrfE lillfr 
rie» ibe ih:k« of Ikdfotd, 111. 
Marties Rlch.ird W^j.I- 
vllle* Jli. 

leflV L -hn. Thomas, fijn. 6; ; 
JeiTroyi* rill ef i '■ 

BE vhly clrcttU. sl.|, Oi m 
cell or, 71 e Bled by u* 

jTopilS.'b' t'- ' 

Tina, hittln ol, 63 - 3 U 
"Jeultbr'b car*/’ ygy, 

JopB*.'n, C'bnimJl, 477 
Jornaatem token by S.itnilin, 
tio. 

JervL, njniilral -dr Jolub, ,r Vj. 
IVAat.-b t’bfl Hjiaribb Bort, 

66L Mode eal I St, VlQeetil, 

<th 

Jt-ultS, rOfl 51 >lrni:|o« tf, 3 jo, 
l.aw .y.n i mn. th„ 

.Tew-' ttia.5 -.i. 121. Bin- 
lifted, 141 k How cschsA a 

from mrliiLTQctV,, 711, Ad 
itlJBeJ, "to. 
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m>EX. 


LKOPQLO* 


m y. ^ *f 

^bEjritt, m2* 
y iZ'-i Doclicr). 
i lo Ireland, 
/i 11 + Intrigue^ 
brotlit Tj kiuK 
lTii+ King* reign, of, 
i>£-144. 

■—■* kijg of France, captured 
by the BlarJc Prince at Pol- 
tterg^-iAj, t% fi. 

Joot*. colonel, takes possession 

Of LUtbLi [;,&£, 44;. 

■ - , Jtdgo, 5 jo, 

—— r ,r. Gale. 69 1. 

- Foul, 64 7. 

Joppa. 124 , 

T i«*p]j L. emperor, 566, 
JounlaiS^Banorai, 6 y 3 
J'lyco, cornet* Haes Charles I** 

4 io. 

Juilgps bron jriit w trial, r j 3 . 
1 dip] v^Oti by J,tines if. 516. 
Jdado ind pood: ni of the 

CTO’.vd. $ 34 . 

Judith of Franco, 41. 

-, ■‘•iter of tLa Conqueror* 

%% hd. 

Julius it, pope, allures Henry 
VI 1 L. 

- - IIJ., fM>V'", Ity). 

, insert jrd ni of. i£. 

JtuL.d, marshal. 634, 686, 

J -jiU if Seville, 686, 

Junto, the, 571, 

Jury, 46,7?. Account of trial 
oy f 1 >.[. Exempted from fines, 
419 *^ 7 * . 

arbitrary admlnEst ra¬ 
tten of, unrte r Tudt rs, $56. 
JhjEEci‘ 1, Itinerant, Up, fjf* 
Tfa 

Jtwtlclary, nj, Chief* jjo. 
For lite, 146, 

Jufilintan, the llnyllnb* title of 
Edward L, 167. 

Jutes, 21. 

J melon, bishop of London, rub 
vii e to Charles 1 ., 4^0. / 
lends bid execution* 4pi 


K. 


KnEltcb, ftl'Dmcfl of 67 13. 

Ju-juuj, sir John, 727 , 

ICellb, sEr Wil(iaii), j 17. 

J£<-uJ.istiNii cl Bulb and Wells. 

KqeiAiI, duchess of, ^3jf (ba- 
routFsa^bulctibtrrt); ssiq. 

Kenilworth, Edward II, con¬ 
fined at, 171 , 

K> Jimtire, ! -rd* proclaims Pre- 
ictydet, 58 j, kx- evttod, 5 S 4 , 

KemioU, lord mayor* punished, 

6 * 8 , 

Ko'.r, kingdom uf, 24 . 

■-„ rjiri »f t ^oJns J mbella and 

Mortimer, 17a. Executed <>y 
BfajUmaf, n. 

, curl of, tftiperint rinds Ujo 


execution of queen, if ary, 
JJ 7 - 

Kent, doke of, dies, 7P&, 

Kenyon, lord, 6;c r 

Kcppcl, earl of AlhemarffE, yjj. 

-, admiral, 6jG. First ionl 

of admiralty, 641, 
lick NorfolJc rebel* Mt 
IxqymlA captain, ftflflwcr of 
Raleigh, $71. 

KiiJari', Fitzgerald carl of, sup¬ 
port SEnulel, 242. 

Ki i mArnocfc} carl, executed* 607, 
KUliccrunkle, bullte* 577, 
Kimbolton* lord* sides wf tli ilie 
Commons* 40^ 

IGng, AngEo-Kas,, elective* 71. 
I/-i facto, allegiance fci t pro 
iCL-ted by law, ija. Statute 
pleaded by Vane, 467 . 

-, coltmel, moves CfcarWfl 

restoration, abj* 

King's Bench Ccurr, rjr. 

KErke. colonel, inhumanity, 
514, At Londonderry, ^ js, 
Kirkpatnck, sir Tht>r»,'-p, a.’i- 
sassinates Comyji, 166, 
KMbcrj genetal, 667, 

KJotter iScvcn, conventbu of, 
blj. 

Knlglib service, 128. 
iuiox. John, 710. Iri'suita 
qii..ei^Muiy- r jn. 


L, 


1*11 ChnJM*, Pero, 40o, 451, 

of John, jj6. 


r*ucklnnl, name 
Lahmtn, vital, 7 $. 

Ta Hr- *it?. battle, 5:44, 
fAke, bdrJjnp Ltf ChiclKitef, |tS. 
■—-, gOBcrol* defeats Iri^i 
huls, 66ft 


— “* lord, takes Delhi. &c,, 72 7. 
Lambert, jvnnral, opposes tiio 


crowning of pivmvcill, 457. 
JnlDpiei against UJcttard 
Crom i'C]l t 46 r r tlxpe[s l^rig 
PailJtafciBit, 462. K-xcepted 
from iiidemrtty, 466, Trial, 
469. Reprieved, 470. 
UwaatoriTbothas carl of, con- 
hjJtrca ugaJmt Gaveston, 
16B. Makcn war on Fdwoni 
H., 169. Executed, 170. 

-— cv.rj of* guard'. m, 172 , 
John of Gjueie, dujie of, 
espouses the dav/lner of 
Peter of Gastite, i26. *Selle 
bEsprsteiiHhnii to that crown, 
192, iniincnci,' over ItlLiunl 
IP, 19 f, 1 Vatic. 19 ^. En¬ 
couraged WlcklllTe, i' yj, 

-, Henry Juke or. son of 

Gaunt, Eiivadfia England, 194, 
I'Vposca Hidwd If., 195 . 
Seljci Utu ruwn, ih. (Htnry 
LV.% Genealogy * if*. 
Ijinifiiic, archbishop of Can- 



rjangiicme oxecub 
fADgsido, battio, jd 
lAngteti, cardinal, eS 
mate, tug, J40. Pis-; 
Henry IJa dicirler, \ 
lonadown* battle, 416, 
Lan-^iowne* marfpK-ss of, ijtC- 
tiilcnt of council, 7*4- 
Latimer, bishop, imprisoned, 
279. Burnt, ja l 
lAtin wotds 111 Engliflb, 14. 
Laud, bishop, J&7, j#9* Arch* 
bishop of Canterbury, jqa. 
A l tacked at Lambetb, 194 
Impcochca. 4 13. Esecuud 
424. 

Lauderdale, earl of, 477 , 497 , 
Law, commoEi, 124. 

Livi's, ho w mode* 236, 

Law'i htbcnie, 58 U. FVUuro 
of, SS9. 

Lawatm, H'l-iiSral, declares foi 
J.ong ParUamont, 462. 
ijeague. Catholic, J27. Go- 
t« rued by duke of Mayenne, 
J44. Disjoint Eon of, 244. 

—— and Covenant, :telenm 4 
41a. Aruortdib, 6?i, 

Leak*, sir John, admiral* 567 , 
$jz. 

Leeds, bittlc, jj, 

-. duko of (Dauby), ian- 

p-avbi. L. J46. 

Ivcgge, Hc’iry, dumccller of 
oxqbsquer, 610, 61 a. 

Legion of Honour, 673, 
Legislation, AnglCKNornbui, 

ija. 

Leicester, earl of, T19. 

-—, tiniest do iloiEtfort, curl 
of, raliif a meeting of the 
barons, J 49 . Defeats Henry 
III. at Lewas* nr, Suem* 
mutts n parliauseut* ib- 
1S2* 

■ , Dudley* earl of, Jf b 
CoimulSittmcr to try ilnry- 

*J20. Fax r ourB the punt at. 
}2-\r Forms aa association 
Pi defend the qneei:, jp- 
ConimantU 3 ej lbiLand, 
LeEnster, kingdom of, 117. 
LdpCc, Little of, 699. 

Ijeltb, evacuated by ilia Freti^b, 
|ia* 

Lenox, earl of, z. r< Oiuiffplr^ 
Against Rink', jxy. Ac- 
CtK-i ?: the queen of ScoLa, jic*- 
Xteg-,l, 12 1 . 

-, counts of, fuiprlsowcoze 


J14. 

Ln ! :l l, tpeakcr* J96* Be- 
pairs tq tljft army, 4:*- 
Spoflker agsLi, 467. 

Leo X-, pope, 15?. J>ks, 159^ 
'-.i, what, 74 . 

f.cofric, carl of Mends, 6c, 62, 
T*eofu a<cflt^Uiates 1‘jJuLilfld, 4^ 
r.eiifwuiR t.'t3 of Cent win, 62. 
6B 

Ltopr'jlil, duke of Austria, fl" 
W: 1 Ukl+irti l u \?t. 


b.-rlinry, 86*^o, 
f^rjdutv. air Manual ok ci* 4; j, 
4 H‘ ' I 










aNDKX. 


aiAitcir- 


Odburg (after- 
t)ie Jielptails), 
t of princess 

general* 444, 
Dunbar. 4-1 =r. 

LeveTIcira* 4fz T I Hit down by 
Cromwell, ft. 

Levaiii rynrt of* commantb (bo 
Scotch Cove ranters 4,1$. 
Joins tujJ Fairfax, 419, 

Lever Mnur. or the Great Light 
(Liieiiu), 1 <r. 

I hO wes, toatiJu, 151, BHsfl of. ft. 
Losing Ioei* sk i rrt^i i : :b :u„ 6?r. 
Llewellyn, prince of Wales* 
15&. Conquered by Ed vard 
L* rST. 

Lloyd* bishop of St A.ipb, 513. 
Llgny, bailie. 7c 2. 

Li{r,in;ery Ion I, foi, 

LlUn, saves Edwin, 

Limerick, siege of, 540* Pjcl- 
Hcation of, J41. 

LlmpAs, miusacm of. 187, 
Uncolii* battle, 145. 

-- T John, e.irl of, puppcrli 

SJmneL 142, 

UnCesey, carl of, commit [5 
(ho expedition to Rochelle, 

i&fj. 

Linrbsay, eiud of, commands 
ChwWiRrmy, 424* 415. 
Unuiifame, jj. 

Lljirahdi, general* 7:4, 

LislKjn entered, 687, 

Ll sic, sir <J cargo, cxnen led. 4 J .-, 

~-, lady, otnLlcimitd, jjf, 

Litutiy, KttglWn, jgy. 
Ubtralure, under Edward III., 
3 : 1 - 1 + EllxdbCiCh* 457, 'lihJ 
Siuart% 5Jo. Shane Uevolu¬ 
tion, ft. 

MHlOton, solidtor-gmuTal, iBg, 
Ulurgy, Edward VLV, 290. 
ItovTied, 294, Elizabeth's, jsjfl. 
English, imposed on Scotch 
cliurdA jgt 

Llver;wl, lord, secretary sft 
wai,6#3, Premier, 694, 711* 
R'A. goiioral, jSz, 
j-7* 

J^ltnr.U. 197* 1^4. 
j-oniuifl Urhiciw, rampart of, n* 
J 'ORdon, Roman oototjy* 10. 
" him t, ft. Itr boltt by Alfred , 
Lb Besieged by the North- 
JJ. K*irly commeivo 
,j L 76, T’orLtSid by the 0 -31- 
jjwirty ftp BrtdtH'. fjV , 

: .'Rr tu v, 93, Pmncbi**- catu- 
hilahed by Magna Char La, 
},■«(. Annual mayor* 144. 
f ™ atone bridge, ft. Pcv 

I&2. HiWjUr\ ju. 

“itt-oa wtib parbaai -.t, jryJ 
^ rn![j,b mds, 415, Vah-riir j 
LifL* 1* 0v etowed by Crum • 


\A, 6 J 9 . _. _ 

Revolution,(!, 656, 
Londonderry, alego of* cj 3 . 
Relieved, 5; 7. 

Long Island* evaluated by 
I Americans, f>jj. 

Ismgsword.* William, natural 
eon of Henry II., m. 

Howie of, 2 if. 

Lords, justices, 5(50, ‘5 P'S. 

Lord 3 - liouterum ( * j rt* Utiited* 

J<J2. 

[*ouh cFOutremcr* 43. 

— the Fat, toe. 

— VIL, alliance with Henry 
1 L, 109, Supports Deckel, 

ltj. 

- r prince CLoiiS.i VITL), eon 

of Philip, naalsts tho LncliKh 
barons. 14j, £va$utra Eng- 
J:md, jxy. 

--’VT 1 L takea ltochelle. 146, 

-IN!, repulses Henry IR, 

147. Conennis treaty refill 
him, 1 Jo* Arbitratea U> 



Lytjn, dfeaster of 

V 3 ^‘ * — 

Lyons, admiral lord, 025 
IJcdEtion to KiTtch^^ 

M. 

iHacbeOi, 5 - 

AlacclesEleEij* lord cLnnceU&r* 
fined for peoulaiion, 591, . 

——, earl or, (taiS, 

Mad kmnld. Flora, for. 

aid an of Gl'mere, J4;, 
McIntosh* brigadier, jij. 

Madntoeb,slr James, 

o r o llicOy O54. Improv c^ l ri- 
mini! law, 7J4. 

M ae k. gene ml, do feated u Uim, 

Madras, 621. 

Miestiio, ii, tz. 

MMrui Charin, 141, Ann ultfd 
by Innocent UJ,, 141. Con¬ 
firmations Of, TAB, l i! K4. 

Mai da, batUe, 032 . 


...... LkllLtrj, y 0 i. 

Lwi?en him and the beroni, _ Fa- jj. the plot, jGf. 

Lk'.ttb, IJ2. M .iiifroy, king of Rlellv t i?. 

• -ft fl-’isia quem Mar- j Jilabtencuj* -inadivcna jy, tyo., 
gate I, 2ji. Forward, War- ] Hralsiwarfni* nuun of, tsj 
wtefc sjnvas 1,. 1 r ._j 2 1 Trfaty I ]ut y ^curbed, js4. 
with Edwnr-] IV.. 225, M llthmd, captain* curio* Ka- 

““Alf. inaTTies princess polcun to England* nca. 
I>uath* ib. 

XIV,. character. 477. In- Makohn* lung vi ScotSnd, 
" ^ ~ 4 «- 


vadcs Um NeLhorlands* 478. 
Invades Ifolbind, jWi, j;r- 
v&kes Edict of Xan tee, 515. 
Eotepiltm t.f James II., ^ 4 . 
Ijcndsblm afle^t t jj7, 
hi* lavflslcn, J4J* Acknow¬ 
ledges the Prt;(euc!er, 


1 L reduced by €.0311(0, 59 . 
— — HI. (Ktimmiie), sq, 

— — , Is hi. m Scotland, 3^, 
Marrie.-i Margaret*?: u-r'of 
I d gar Athol trig, B \ Sub* 
dticj bv duke (tabor: or 

_ rZw 
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suea ror prjfe* 570. ( >eaib, ! —sir John, 727. 

? 32 ' Tr Maltueeburjh h.uUc of. tc<. 

' ,, ACtcs.'ikn, 581, In- -— , lord* embody to F - •■ 

vades 1 ' latidtrs, fk’S. 661 . 

— ^ ^ tored, 699.. Mp I plaque L haUlo* 471, 


Hie?, to. Res lore J* tqj, 
— Philipp^ ting of the 
Frent .i, 714. K\p- lied, 721, 


- ' “ * r * Liu 4R.V1 e 1L L»A 

^ti'a anny* 471* Prague, 
jLL p’ltj, or, 47J. 1m-! 

bruved | ft. Charter eurren- 
^r^J* In the Qurdimi 


——. prince, &f Baden, 5A4. 
Lo;ighborougti 4 lord* retires, 
670 WodderblimJ 
Loulbbumg (akon, 602, hi). 
Lovat, lord, r, npiTiting con¬ 
duit, fop foq. InbiTlew 
with Cbarlcj lilwiml, 6&5. 
’ Captured. 607. Executed, ft. 
Lord, |<jrd* iusumjedou of, 
242. Fitfi’, 24 j. 

Loyal!els* / merlum, ludpmul 
Ded, 1^4 j. 


m* 

LtKuis, pi lure, if. 

Ludhjw, , IsjjoJ, qjft-HT- 
Lundy* 5|fl. 

Lupus, if. 

LmUier, 249, 

Lyr^ burnt* io rd, cl lance dor, 711, 
719, 

Lyncdodi. (f3r»ifeam), vlo- 
Wry at Bxnii-i* ft-iL 


Mai la, token by the French* 
t6f. Surrendered, 6O9, 
IFilL-Lir, ufl Cfarfrthjf ; Lots in 
.Seotliud, 590, 

Manebesi^r, enrt of, Likos Lin- 
coin. 4r9, ifefata Charles 
at jfowburv, djf, 422. 

— —, cifj of, lord cliJi.biikln, 

*|6&. 

——j nuts at* 706. 

JAttimt (coin), 40. 

MandevUIt 244, 

, M/irsiuhralioij, a, 

' Mminere* "Etn, 714. 

uvu, ii4 5. M .tin it, air w «!Ut, 177, 

Lucas* elr Charles, executed, Mansfield, f nl^furmi' i,eb;cf 
4,< I Jttstbr, On* O28. ‘lA’f.u v 

| burnt, 6 j 5 . 

Mwiufaetmm 4 Flemish, Intro. 
dLk-eA Into LVigtliiHl* j lt 
| isrilfah* prehl11 ted in France 
I * 5 " 1 :u. 

Marira burnt* 90. 

HUrF Itiiuirocifta, ;B.\ 

M -ch. Muni suer, cari of 
l Morilinur)* 
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INDEX. 





Idgar A l i |C' 
iolia, 86. 
if Norway, 

. -vOtlanct, 159 , 

tT arrifi Henry 

— * iUtef of Philip the Fnir* 
manias Edwwd J., iti■, 

-— <jf Anjou, ntiurica Henry 
VL, 21 j. ijftLna the bottle 
of Wakefield* 218. Of St. 
AltmlFa, it 9. Army do 

lented at Tow Ton, 221. Twice 
defonui-d, fii, Ebeap s loHan- 
rt^r^ K 222, Reconciled with 

Warwick. 22 J r LiuicL'i at 

Weymouth, 214 . Captured 
at Te wtcstnl ry , 2 25. be nth, 

ib. 

-, doUgbtef of Hmiy Yfl., 

in ?rrlcd .fame* IV.' of .Scot* 
land, 148 . Regent of Scot¬ 
land, 2 $ 5 . 

Sl.irTi Tbsrew^of Austria, etfe- 
rcssldu opposed, 598 . Files 
l.j Hungary,. 599 . Supported 
by pd-rUamctit, i&„ 601 r 
Starts Louisa, orchductiess, 
mnrriia Napoleon 639. 
£fariaji cxSIm, j 2 3. 

J.irkhan^ ilr Griffin, plots 
arninst James L, j&j* 
W^lV’ttJUxh, duke of, ctUrfid L- 
t Ion to Is eland, 549. TEW- 
the tvattmufon of Jonie* f 
541. CommU-’-l to the 
r,544. Informs Julies 
of BorUely'B torped iikou 5457 
CipULii.-i;-. nernf, 561. Cuii- 

C vlgn, if'- Dilbc 4 tn 3 f, 563, 
nj>futurity and Intrigues 
with tile PniLurdcr, Ei. Cuni* 
polpij 564. V'Il torictis at 
Mfcnhefrn, 365 . CodcIucPh 
a treaty with iYttSSta, 566 * 
ib. EriEE'.'e- of ilit’ 

atopfro, it. Vl« lorifOB at 
L itiiilJi 567, Further re- 
ards, i'ti. Aew- \ of ea¬ 
ters i-\,n, 37a. Victorious at 
Ondi-iiaink-, fit. At Malpla- 
ej-iui, t'i. I ifmeue'r fieri Eiil-?, 
i'll. Ui.fi udi.-ilj 57:. Ail- 

drw.cii 4‘ti'ctor of Hiuinver, 

$74. Abaci]!* 11 [ius 1 11 fnliTi 

court, i6. List cjmpuJtfo, 
575. diar^d with poeufa- 
ttoD, 576 . Oniurod by (be 
Oinmnno, ft. Retire* 10 
A n t v\ trjj- r ib. ftfthimfi, 5 80. 
Reinstated a* cAptafn-gtsuc* 
lai/fei, | 3 |, Send# a loan 
to the Pietcjjdor, 582 Drntii,. 
589. Clidrltkr, 590, 

—— , Chnrlr.-, 3 m 3 dukfl, i-xjie* 
dlijoti Or CJm ibour^. 61 r 
, duchwi uftgovcm# Anne* 
562 Jfocllna cf her itilltt- 

tSHTCi J7U 

MarrnoEitp moTfdinl , 69 J ■ 
M 4 rnuew, title *f p * 35 , 
MarrUf» (fetrf*t), tji. 


1 jldTrEai^o act, royol* 629. 

' M.'.T'i>eUJe*, niU-ge of. 261. 

Alars ton Moor* 419- 

Alaiy fa Bohuii, wife of Henri ,r 

IV. r jd;. 

- . daughter of Henry YTt, 

I49, M jrrirj^ Louis XIL, 
253, Xi...rrSe3 Dnu]doii,duke L 
of SuffalH, 256. 

nf^s Y ? danghtef ofTtonryVl IT, 
ooftU'aWxl lo the daupLEii, 
-237. To Charles V., 259. 
Ji-Jeetij tiio X>iliirffsr, 194. 
Retired into Suffolk, 296, 
Queen, reign T, 296.303, 

—queen of Scots, 23 1* 
nl hrTraufe, 289. -W- 

snme3 the arm-, of England, 
309. Iletums ty ScdUwd, 
ji:. CorrespoEuIs , .vSth Kli- 
f.rLbelb, 31 r. Jiairies Darn* 
ley, 314, 1 1'.-.’Lra JTauiei, j e6. 

Jlfll 7 TJCE BotllWC 11.317. SlL«T* 

renders ftt Carl'-' rry HE 3 L, 
ji 3 r Conftncd it Li&chlevcrs 
caitlt, ib. Enisni the 
troAii, ib. Esr’apt-.f U> Bug- 
Laml,, 319. Cdtiinmta to a 
tr]:d, ib. Carried to If-Eten, 
320. JlufiiiGii to 3 Lead, 1' , 
Fenioved lo TuUmry, J2i. 
Ee.I' rtaiuu Norfolk's pri:i- 
jv'sai^, 321. Par'-j' In tier 
favour, ib. Kemou>i,l to Co¬ 
ventry, 1' ■- He] 1 - avs her ear- 
rt^pondcnco with Norfolk, 
jtj. In•[.’!■:. ACii in P-dijip* 
ton's edniiplriti’y, 334, Cuti- 
veyed Ui Kntherinipiy (aiitte, 

335. Trial, ib, cV.nd iimied, 

336, EkccuLioTt and cha¬ 
racter. jj7 rq. 

- , prltECtiH, daughter of 

James I In, uuLtrle? prince tT 
Oraugi-, 4S5. Crown settled 
on, 526. 

M.ishwn, Atrij ingntrates her¬ 
self witlj CjUrcni Aiiiif, 57:. 
iLy'-.sAi^hiiseL'js Ray pllUtled, 
39 f- 

Mas^iu. 691, 693, tn ? . 

Maaset, private, abolithttl, 290. 
Mali Ida, wife rjf theOu]u|uc*rur, 
orowned, t f, 

-—-.daugiilpr of ATal: Inj III,, 

marrit j Henry I.. 9;' 

-, d. 'ivhi^r of Eustace, 

connof ihTulegtt*, manic# 
Stephen, ie>2. 

-, daughter of lieEfty 1 ., 

hetroiin-d tc the culijn-ror, 
1 or, MarrlM 0 eoiTry 11 A tl- 
Jo-iip i 5 <* Appointed Ifeiiry'* 

■ 1 • ■(■ 102 Invades K 11 

lar.d, 1C4. Acknowledged as 
queen, ib. Flight, rf>3. itv- 
tlref lut« Nonuandy, ft, 
Waik),' coiiifort uf Henry i,, rot. 
Mn'irL' v, bUhvip oS I/fEtdon, 9 s, 
—, iiririrv. 434, 416- 
MatSmfou, li. 

HtulmIBatt, I'mpriur, serve# 


Uedcir Henry %"EIIf 

Death, 257, 

Maxlmue, 13, 

Uajnitrd, EcrgeaEit, 535, 
Hazarin, cctrdJnol, 453. 
MeaUlub plot, 498. 

M canoe, battle, 728, 

?iiu>th, khigdaus of, 117. 
^leciKinkM 1 Institute, 73.^ 
Medina Sidonta, duke of,tfuiu- 
mAnils the Armuda, 341 
M«r JiQier t 622. 

Jlulbrninie, lortl, hvuto jml-ctO" 
ttrj', 714. Ptecifer, 7(7 
Supported byO'Cofluel', 71 i. 
719. Ite^igr , 16, 

MidlHug, jt. 

Mulvlh fclr Bober h 317. 

- , iir Andrew, 518. 

Mdlvlllj *lf Json^, evl'lenci 
respecting Botli well, 317. 
(ilth'itiu, lord, charged with 
poctiiallon, 677, 67a, 
IfcndgnOf Si’anijAi giqibusadur, 
Ft- 

Mdnou.ucncraL W^i 672. 

Mi tifuhlkclf, prince. 724, 
ML-rcla, 23 . r O;c mi,’) L-'f j 27 
HE.iLorv of, J7. 

Merc*, idr TbomaK. tpenkor, 
495. 

Jlvrui, curse or, 41!, 

Alesue kniH, 129, 

MuLhcdi-i7114. 

Afedinn, ••.It SjIobk-O, .vj.’tisei 
M'arUitTuuj'h, 57^. 
jMt'tdi-.v'X, carl of, trk'.isttrcr, 
iiupeiu hiid, J73. 

Mhldlf*Scxe> klngdeuh 26. 
MlliiQ Dot-rcc, 685, 
BliUenarhuifi, 440. Compile 
iiuanu '. Cromwfillt 459. 
am too p 537. 

Blluden, battle* 6ri. 

MEuorca* taken by the Krenth, 

6li. Surrendered, 643, 

Minute tvu -l* 6[t. 

Mirubcau, besieged, 137, 

Mm of Lewes, 15f, 

Htaprietah 03 ‘ trvaswt?, 2 71 and 

McfJi mi, Mary of, mrwriea tlufce 
of York, 4^3, 

MuMart* aeventtlfn of, f wl. 

Mompt^soo, sir til to* Eut* 
ponetiLd, *" h 
Motts (Atiglwry), 9. 

M'liiiurhy atwll|fh‘’di 418. 
ilouasiU-rlftS ttipprotXcd, 274, 
2 * 7 , 1*0- 

Monde ton, general, 

Monk* general, 445, SueeeflAf-tf 
In Scxrtland, 447. Cuiniuatdl 
under Rlake, 449, Dcfcata 
Trump* 451. Proebltni 
Ch burd Cromwell protector, 
460. PfOLCfltH .IgnJuat the 
expulsion uf the pariiuuieiil* 
jEfi, Kntora kiup, 4^J- 
Sim-li a messagr' W CTtaih'i 
II., ib. Meeta Die ting at 
Dover, 4C4, Cnhtfed nufct 










ISDGX, 


466 (f<i AlbC’ 


tii7Urthpface of Henry 


©fe of, 491- Herat* 

_ ^oveimuiera, 497- Tri¬ 
umphal procession, 498- 
Conspires against the duke 
of York, fa|. HH views, 
J05. Abscond’, 3°^- 
railed, jo& EnnUIied, to, 

1 11 vision. 5! j . Assumes the 
LUteof king.*. Defeat aud 
High I, 16. Execution, $H- 
Monopolies* J>4- 
Monticule, loft, twice oefisala 
qilfion Margaret, * 31 , IX- 
.— Tt-i Edward IV., Ifa'- 
Jtonugne, lord, execute d, 273. 
-aaiWcrs sergeant, Hoyle, 

— admiral. 4??, J>\. Cre¬ 
ated lord Sandwich. 4™. 
Killed* 4 ?k , , 

„ - , ambassador at Tans, tei- 

fanns BaaiflSt Dai%, 49 b 

——, sir Jatnes, 51 -+ 

Montcalm, marques? de, go¬ 
vernor of Canada. 61 5, 6 t 5 . 
ir L fnica«l 5 , lord, discovers gun- 
powder plot, 1^5- 
MonkUJb, *Ir J.. betrays Wal¬ 
lace, 165, 

Mantfort. Stin-i'i de, ear! of 
1 /'Icr-ster {t<x Leicester, cart 
of). 

- — ■* count do, claims Brl tUuy, 
177, 

Montmorency, constable, ill, 
HI. JH- 

M .intr-j • ■. o a.t\ of, yMoti p s 
414. Route! , 416. Defeated 
mini hanged, 441- 
Moore, cDinmodure, 677. 

. — - H ^-'nenU air Jobrs _ (&&. 
Invades .Spain, 6SS7, Killed, 

m. 

Mercar, earl of NorUanmber- 
land, 65 Proclaim* Edgar 
Alhcliug, «j r SatnmjHi. 8*. 
84. Rebels, BJ. Join* Hure- 
ward, 87* 

Mordiiunt, Ctrl of I’clpr, 
borough, 5.IJ, 

— gviurml sir John. 6ti. 
More/ sir Thom .'. . poaker* 

|f*5. Chancel far, l6|. B* - 
>3 grit, 7 70, T t fTns** « 11. • • call 1 
ot succession, 171. Km- 

cuted, 

— * Hoger, rebels* 40;. 
Moreau, gen oral, 65** 5 ?^ 
.Moro'i’SU-', Hugh tin, Uj. 
itorffen^tfii, morning gifts 

fqi t Bon’d dowry), 71. 

Money, Mr&, assumed name 
of queen Anne, 561. 

M outer, meirabal, 67**, 681- 
^biritmerV Cross, b it tic, ll<>. 
Mortimer. Rngor, mri of March, 
Intrigues Tvllh qaoeri l^i 
tHLi. 170, 1‘UtS Edwinl II. 


to death, r-i. Sm-prisc-d and 
executed by Kdmuu I il„ 171. 

Mortmain. statute vf. 15*. 

Morton, bishop of Ely, ii'p- 
Archbishop of Canterbury* 
141. 

— chancellor of Scot] ami, 
m* 3 * 9 - 

Moscow burnt, 690. 

Mount Bodon, Kittle. 15, 

ModnlojUSbel, lorJ, defeated and 
captured, 599 

Mmintjoy, administration in 
Ireland, J48. 

Mowbray, cart of Nottingham, 
rebels n gainst Henry LV., 
201, Executed,^ 

Muuicip-is Itefonti Pill, 713. 

Munro, nir Hector, ^ 52 . 

Munster, klngd'>m of. 117. 

Moral* kiug of Naples, t 3 f. 

Murray, carl of, it4. Jlepnt. 
ji 8, nq. SubuidU t*i U5tu- 
both, iio. Ai&isalniltd. in, 

-—. lord Qe jrtre, joins Charles 
EdwoTd, 6oi. ooj, C06. Es¬ 
capes. 607. 

Muscovy, trade ’WiUj, Jaf. 

MiisgraVu, <dr I'liiiLp, ^33- 
^fntSny Bill, origin, 516. 

Mulinv at Spltbead aud the 
Nora, 66 j. 



K, 


Namur taken., 547. 

XnlArb boUie, u\ 

NontcA ctUd, re coked, 51?, 
Nfoitwich. battle, qtq 
Napier, sir Charles, occupies 
Ucinde, 113 , 

-, admiral ?iSr Oiurles, 721. 

Nnples, taken by Ibo French, 
666- _ , 
Napoleon I,* boslegea Toulon. 
Tbreutenoa Invaalou 
of England, 664, Esp-Mi- 
tion to E-rypi, 665. l« 
Palestine. W>7- fb'turns to 
France, t'6. Ffrru «nsul, iK 
row e r and magnttko nee, 67 : . 
Insults «ur 676. 

]-'isj peror, 6; 7 . K 1 ng of 1 Uly , 
6-8 Kittens Vienna, ib. 
Hef33« PffFtuaal, 685. AW 
Spain, ih. En-.-r- V w'ufta. 
r. U, MatrI L-a Mot 1 a 1 t *. 

1 b. Excnirnmalkatert, ro. 

f^pedifion t« 

.Sirligglca tn Oannfluy, wi 
Alxlie vtca, 

Cani«^ t»*. E ; 31[ ' Jl y r .,fr; 

nura, fit Ihfcntnml WghW 
£r*G^wib.^nhej,-i- 
knajibon, 7 v Convoyed to 
StHoleca, U'- 

— Uljanpertr, W- At- 
teiupt to niMiW n aw* "J®- 
N.V !iv n l-Ai'lCi 41 ". 

National debt, S-'-j, “ 47* W' 
m 


belli, IJ7, 5^b- 
Nelson, los^s ati eye. 659. A 
SL. VlnrciU, 66 t. Tl<a L 
rulmlral, 16. I.oses an Art 
66j. At Abouktr. 665, 
bnr on, f6. Cap Lures Leulinr* 
666. Bombaids Copcntiuge 

670. AUempLS Boulugy 

671. Chnsca the Ffcm 
|].;l‘ t, 67a At Trafalgar, 6t 
IJc.uh, ih Funeral, 681. 

XoiN. i< 3 . 

Neutrality, armed, 639, fA}. 
Neville's Crw, ball to, jSj, 
Novtllc, carl of Wc&upprolai 
201. 

Kowk, Scotch army at, 42 
Nowbnm, buttle, 193. 
Newbury, b.itLSes, 417, ^ 'i. 
Newxastle, ^ired by Ca 
nantura, 195, 43c- 
——, marqttif,s of, forru- 
I. aguu for Cinrles 1 ., 4 
Attempts 11ml, 417, 
treats, 4«4r Iletlres to 
wnllniMit, 430, 

—, iJuki: of. setroUuy, * 
596. Prime minister. * 
WltUi^ng policy, toi. 

1; igns, 613, Returns, ih. 
signm din. * 

Newfoundland colonic. 1 
Newport, riots at, 719. 
NewjguiprFS* ril. 547. 

Newton Butler, battle, 419 
New York, acquired from 
lintcli, 476- 
Nety. mar-bal, 7^1, 

NCigrtm tak-'C, 6sy. 

Nkbolu, fiir falv. 5.ixl, *ucn 
tary. 4^. 

—* CTJWj q*!AlT*' 4 » Willi th 
fajrie, 7:3- S' alb, 7 44 . 
nightingale, Florence, 7rt. 
Nile, haule of the, 665. 
Niraeguen, poocu or* 4^5. 
NlLhlcdcUe, iiJ«b efliape id, j?t 

Nlvel 3 t*batUe nl the, 6 m"'. 
Nooil (ca. morthfll, 

NfibSea, KngUab, qnurUllen v 
119. iXglO: i of, lie. 

Nun ftd.lsv^^ TfoUi of* 4t 

Uvp- u.LiM.1, 444, E'i cue wc 

415 * 

Noue>akrmliili| penal tat 
netaluiftk M»ep«hie<l by pr 
ciAmation, 4lit. 

Ncnjurort, ?;6, IN prl veil, 1 \ 
Nvit-rreisliince, oath of, 4^*9. 
N^; folk. iiiutin«'ci h-a iu„ 20:, 
.—- T Jirko of, quells on Utsu 
recti"ti, t6t Another. 17 
Amsts Crain well* 3 Bo. i’rln 
minister, 18 r. Ccmmufj. 
.\tn\Lnit t be Lkoli, 17 ', A l ;.x 5 
and narrow escape, jBj It 
stored., tijfi. 
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PAifcusPtt 


VcommlBflJou^r 
n of SwU, j 10. 
^...riage to her, 
rcUted, but re- 
Colu.pircs with 

- -- Ejrc^utcd, 32S. 

Kormimb/* nmr^mxs of, privy 

*'ill, 5&1. 

Srrrrtmiiy (Xeustria) Belied 
by Ibi? Northmen. 40, Hb- 
tc7j of, 78* Name, when 
first used, 79, ItvdUrv'd by 
I Ti-nry I,, 99, Ixgislation in, 
130* Reunited uj France, 
U 3 . Law$r* subdued by 
II-11 ry V„ 206. 

Norm mm. Influence of, In Eng¬ 
land, 6f, Character if Hie, 
81, Language, 16, Amal¬ 
gamate with thu Salop*, i$h 
JUIrl note, 

S'orrl.1, r-lr JuSm, J44. Com- 

IiwjmIj in Ireland, 147, 

- mj* John, arkim.il, 586. 

S’tirUwmpton, cututdl of. 1 r *. 

■—> battle, 218, 

forth, lord, chancellor of 01* 
rhoqwr, 627, Prim; - nsjula- 
riT, f ‘Zj. Pleasure rospcct- 
it ig tea, ib. A Hemp U to 
conciliate the Americans, 
63:5, JfcrfgML L41* Secro- 
t.-iry, 64* Dkmtaflsl, ii>. 
Bftgulalmg Act, 1S50. 

■— America] 1 colonic* de¬ 
sert bid, h 24, Disc l nten is in, 
625. 618* War breaks mil 
in, 6j r + 

— Briton peper foe. No. 
Forty-i vc, 62 j t 624, 

— Foreland* battle ofF h 474. 
'orthingtan, turd chancellor, 

027* 

orthmen (Hanes, &c r ) land In 
XorthuWbtta, |j* 39 Man¬ 
ners* f<y S'lse Normandy* 
4P. Ravage England, tb. 

brthunlberiand, r-at l of, rises 

flgnlns 11 bn iry f 2 to* S, > 

coud rebellion, ; >1 

cnfl Warwick, bo com rs 
duke if (get Warwick), 294. 
lbjjtis Som rwi, ib, At* 
lernpis on tins crown, ft. 
Deserted, 297. Eaoetped* ib. 
—, cnrl of, i 1.spires to 
rote the queen of Soota* %11. 

I teen ted, Jl6. 

—, earl of, sides with the 

Osuninne, 435, 
irtbumbrifl, ic,‘ 27. 

•rway, MaM of, hq. 
rwegfans in Seitlum], &c,* 
19 - 

t!r - g n rr:it, 72?* 
dtinghum, royal standard 
streemd *L 4 otjI 

— eA*ili' t J. iHla and Afor- 
tl mcr Soloed nif 17 d Hum 1* 
jtr. 

'ringham enrl of* chan 


Bill to prevent occasional 
conformity, 575* President 
of council* 531. 

JVbt -el ditztmn, asjirc of, 154, 
Noy, attorney-general, 389* 
Nuncio, received by Jamts ! E 
518. 


=§L 


0- 

Oak, royal, Mb. 


'>'11 "Ji -• J i - - f-I* * f 

a Star, 484 , Sec retary, $34, [ Orangemen ofo 


Oates, frtus, history* 4 *p. 
PeufiSoned, 49;. Plvldsncc 
against SrjiJTi/rd* joo. lined 
and Imprisoned, 507. Mned, 
whipped, and pilloried. 512. 
Pensioned* £39,. 

Onihs, value of, among tba 
Ajiglo*§axons, 74. 

O’Brtcn* Smllh., livmspoii^L 
7 ib 

viclltri, 2f. 

EJCortncIi, Dan Pi, Or¬ 

ganises Calami :c AwmeiatEon. 
7rr. Rethnied for Clare, 
7n. AArocatos repeal of 
Union* 7iy. Support* lord 
Melbourne, 718. Hts« J I ni[, r 

719. Convicted cf aediLi-m* 

720. Death, tb. 

Win fsce Wtiden)* 

Odo* archbishop of Canterbury, 
brutaii Ly to ICigiva, ico* 

--, bialiop of Bay cm, 34, 

Compirea agafiut fiufua, 94. 
Oostrymnldea, 2, 

Offa, i:ing of Mfyd-i* j$. 
UlPcers., .council r : , 461, He* 
slorcs the hvng ltirlfimeat, 
ib* K 'jicLh it, 462. 

O'Hara, genera^ 6^7, 

Olave of Norwiiy, Invades 
Fn^laiid, 

Oldcoatlc, sir John fiord f^.b- 
ham), heads the Lollards* 204* 

' Hxccutcd, j'6 . 

* Olive Branch, 1 " the American 
petition, b}2 r 
OUenEtaa, battle of, 721* 

Omar Paaba, 723. 

O'Nfalp, sir Pheliin, reljcl. 
-p** 

Onslow* fpenker* addr^iB to 
queen EUsob^ih* j$s. 

Opilain* Dcitch admiral* 473. 
Orange, prince oi; found* ■ h 
Dutch repuLffc, 327. As- 
'tiissiitftted, 332. ‘ 

,-, WilUnm, prince of (Wil- 

liam *Ji.), defence of Hol- 
i old, 41 r. inWUtecthji) in 
favour of, 482. Marries 
princess 'fary, 483. fnvb 

taiioq to Fjiglfttid, sir. I>c* 
clrtmlion, 522* l-an;l 3 in Tnr* 
Lay. ib. jlfarthcit lo London, 
524, Summons a convention, 
tzy. Cr>. vn settled can, 5 2-6 
(sreWilttan IIL). 

——, prince of, 6fR. A59. 

—, in Sjtc® of, at Qmtrt*Bii^ 
Tol- Wcainded* 70J, 


Ordeah* 75. Abolhhcii 
Onto v ices. 0, 10. 

Oxford, earl of fUusscIl), sti 
tfTd Ruiscll). 

Orkney* countess of, 552, 
Orleans t^teged by JCnglfsK 
209* Itcheved by Joan 
cl "Arc, 210. 

—Maid of, 2 ji (see .pifiu 
d’Arti* 

-, duchess of, jtcgoclnttrs 

LreaSy cT Ihsver, 47B. 

—, duke of, regent, ]?3G. 
Ornieaby, Justiciary of fccot* 
land, rijj. 

Ormyncj, duke of, JonMMfr- 

hunt. En Ireland* 418* 10* 

livt ra Dublin, Jfec r , to pari a- 
ment* 423, 441* Proceeds lo 
rrariLC, Hk gnccej»m and 
mverebs in Ire land, ib, 
Ij«avca it, 44^ Cottjflha 
ng\tnst Croniwell, 453. Oj'C- 
attii tk duke, 466, Recalled 
from Ireland* ytb* 

-■* duko of* nttucks Vigo, 

1. I.ord l ten e enant of l rr- 
hnd, 573* Command* in 
V i a riders, 57 b, Itnw^:, i J 
fttid attainted, 582. invades 
England, 587* 

Ormvtum, rjj. 

OrlUOa* buitlo of* 693, 

O Jluara, princeoj Breffnj-, 137. 
Osl>ome, riy Thomas, 484 
I Xuiby) 

<htor\v& (fee Scapula), 

Oswald, king of Northumbria 
an &£ret\<alda > j j. Skdii, ib, 
Oiwy t king of Notthnmbria 
and J?3-'tiFra7<Is, 3 j* 

01 bb, king cf 0 recce* 71 r. 
Otierbotime, battle* 193* 
Oudenardc, hatile* 570 
Overbury, rdf Thomas, advU n 
Out| jba. Poisoned, 369. 

Oxbsrd, provisions of, t 4»> 

AjjauiUed, Pojrii.tEjt,At 

assembled at, iZo. Otic tip kd 
by Charles L, 415. ParJift- 
uiOTJt at, 41^; Invested hy 
Fairfax, 424. Parliament kl, 
41 it 5 : *‘ t - V bleace of, f&. 

- - University, 45, Decree 
of, condemned byihn Tieei's* 
57J* 

—, earl oft trxits with James 
H., 52 

—. EL’.rE-y earl of (ve liar- 
fi-y), tr^iButer, 577* J Hi- 
missed. 778. Itdpeouhed mid 
committed, 582. Interview 
with Ormond* (Ik 


P, 


Pick, alderman, 45*7, 

Paine, Thamas, 6; j, 

Pab, English or the, join tho 
Irish reiieiiltJu* 403. 

Ftlliarcr* air Dugh* court-u .A" j 
IW cej 6 jb, 
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690. Sc cTo- 
13. Foreign 
llemier, 725. 

"tokcn, 697. 

™, ]*&pat envoy* Tjg, 

1 apist* tiro of London ascribed 
to, 4 

Paris, evacuated by ibo Eng¬ 
lish, ui* 

peace of 0? .})* fi?r* 

--■ entered by allies, 699, 

7oj. Peaco d CiBi4) ( 704* 
h (iSj6)* 7 *& 

1 ‘•ii'kcr, archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury, joS, 3ro, 

—bishop cf Oxford, prest- 
( 1 cdL of Magdalen College, 
iis. 

1 sir Hyde, admiral, 641* 
670, 

Uldurd, C*J< Hanged, 

(lament. An gla - Korman* 
119, When flsaemblci* ijo. 
Mud, 149* Lctoestei'a, >5-t! 
Ativtunaj under Kdward 111*. 

133, [‘‘regress of, l J4- Di- 
v lsion imo two houses, ipk 
Long, 196* Bill for Iricu- 
tibtl, 498. Subjected by 
army, 41 r, ProjKeata to Llic 
ki j 1 g, 4 n- Jiavit .■, 4?5. ths- 
^iSaitd by Cromwell, 4 fa 
ftQTelKntft. 45 1 * Kcs Li.' rnd 
by Uie officer* 461* Kx- 
ptdlod, 461. Rwiorw), ih. 
Bctiounces military autho* 
ritv, 4GS, BUI for 60;nen- 
tiLil, 505- 

—, Scotch, meet3 Edward I, 
■at Korha.ui. 159, 

^—* Irish, Independence ac* 
., fcjJowtedccd, 642, 

[,' ir ut‘H, elr H„ 714, 

1 'Wnia* duke of, comma! il$ the 
kpfcnUh amiy of Id vagi'in, 
p M** J 43 - 

“froa, duchess of, governs Uic 
p Netherlands, jiy, 

“ T J\ Catherine, marries Henry 
r111 , ?S2, 184, Marries to>i 
tJ^ymour* 2Or 
Ur ry, design to fl^uuwinato 
h -P^en ijFtabcJh, IJt- 
Te ° yit * JI°' 

!H \\ tourt and count? j-, j7?* 
H '“ '■ outbreak of dvU war, 
p'm. 

7^1 Hon treaty (SpanlriO, first, 
Second. ffi, jHeap* 
l»iW b T pwllament, 554* 

K U* ( pope, roo. 
lC, Litm oif, 587* 

P*'; i rt,si,u6. 

I ';..' bL > L ’ Er Alula* JJL 3,M- 
^ Liiiua, Suetonius. 9. 

K* ,* weLbiM,; p of York* j2. 
f r P‘ r , ^:A, A&ogrfBiied, 

b ,,J 3 ‘ 

$£’)*» s6t. 

S pepabnary, 440* 


rccqatjpy* treaty of, 225. VIo- 
* luted by Lousa XI., 226, 

Peel* sir Robert, 706. Home- 
Gocretury, 71 o. Resigns, 711. 
Returns, 712* Introduces 
Cathebe Itdlcf Hill, 71 j. 
Resigns, 714, Shurt pre¬ 
mie lib ip, 71 3 , Premier, 719. 
Corn-law, ib. Incomc-m, 
ib. Bill abolishing com- 
law* 720. Resign* 721. 
DentK in* 

Peerage, original ’right of, by 
tenure, 2J5* By writ, ib. 
By IetUTs-patent, ib. 

Peers, house of, aholUhed, 4J0* 
Roitorod !?y Cronnvi l), 45I!, 
Resume Oieir nutbcriiy^f^. 
Creation of twelve, 576, 
Polagius, 15, 

PtrU'iiin, head «f LtCAinny, £r_o, 

Negootatos with Pitt, 601, 
Heath, 

Pcllssier, goneral, 72G. 

Peltier, convicted of libeUIng 
Bonaparte, 675, 

Peinliimko, William, earl of, n 
founder of English liberly, 
140, Protector, 144, Be 
iif.-ws Magna Charlo, 145. 
—, Aymer de Jlfalence, earl 
of, defeats Bruce: ltd, CVn- 
Fpirc-i against Gives ton, i<> 3 , 
——, da^P^r Tudor, earl of* 
2 * 8 , 31 ^. 

-, carl of, expedition to 

Yctiierhin'b, J04, 

Pendh, king jbf Merda, 27, ?j, 
ptindcrell, ctincejil: ; Charset 41 ., 
446. 

Fnulrafftm (British chief}, 28. 
Peninsular wur, 686, 691. 696, 
Pam, aiUtuml, 449, 452, Con¬ 
quers Jairiolea, 454, 

—, William, 

Penu^ylvanirt, >jo. 

Pepya, Hccretary, 529. 

Perceval, Spencer, uhAiicellor 
of exchequer, 6Si + l l reirJcr, 
690, A^asstua Ui}, 6a. 
Percy, earl. driWls l^avjd 
Bruce, 180. 

-, leuda with Btmgls* 19 

Supports WTcklifTe, 197- lb’- 
vott of the, 200. 

-engages In pmptnrdor- 

ptot, 364, Kii!<. 4 , j66. 

P^vki s l 3, sir Will iam, ex«u 9 d, 
S48- 

reiTers, Alice, 187. 

Per -' .1 . >n Ufiih r .M.^y, ?c-2, 
I'cler, bSsthup of Wldcbe®f*fi 
Jti3 liclary, 146. 

-lbe Cruel, of C-ttUTe. rcy 

stored hv Black IVtncv, 106 - 
—- the riemnt, 95. 

-IL, 0 ( I’otHgni. Joins 

@raud Alliance, 
feterboic-ngh, earl of. »?sp fi ^ 
Lion to Spain, fi*, . ( v <’c 
MordaunL) 

" Pcttrloo," 706, 



Pcteris , cure, jf, 

Peters, Hugh, execute’ 

F'cthion* rsgbt of, 2j6* 

PellLlon of Right, 410. 
PttUtencrS) 499 , 

Wire, lord, rnipt a . bed, 491. 
Philadelphia, congress ut ( 6jf. 
Taken, 6 j4* 

FliiliberL, duke of Savoy, jaq, 
Philip, of Spain, proposed to 
SI ary, 299* Marring jpa 
Protects rnlncejSg Eilz^hetli 
yoi. Political views, J04, 
Propos. s to marry Elizabeth, 
107. Foments a rvbctlioa in 
Ireland, J20. Prepares to 
luvido Fnglimd, J40. Again, 
446. Death, J47, 

—— If, of Pr,mft*, supports 
prince Richard, m * j\ 1> 

i^mptUik-A Lint In a ciuijde, 

123. Quits IMcsHne, t;,p 
Invades Nonnandy, 175. 
SonpenA: Lhur of Briltatiy, 
1^6, IJ7. 0;ndei + iiis king 
Jwlin* ib. Regains ^or- 
mandy, At^>u, fc:^ t J0. Pry- 
parLM to invade England. ijg. 
Cajoled by the jHJpt, \b. Y-c* 
ton* 01 Bovinc149. A &r 4 e is 
the English burous, 14?. 

—— the Fair of France, 158, 
Cites Edward I. as bi3 
vassal, 162, 

— VI., 175- Peace with Kd- 
ward UL, 176. 

——, duk,‘ i A Anjou, appoiritod 
to SfMJiish Uirtnie, ^5!.. 

- - V. of Spain (doko tvl 

Anjou), 366. Driven fruu 
Madrid, 567. Offer to reliti- 
qulsh Spidn, 570. Defeated, 
571* Halite debigns of, 5 S7. 
Accedes to Quudnipto Alll- 
ancc, 508. 

—-, aicbduke, detained By 
H^ury YU., 240. 249. 
PblHjvhaugli, battle. 4 2^. 
ThiUppa of Holland, alitaiu ed 
to pri’.w Edv ard, 17^, 
Philippian iaUnd* taken, 620. 
Phaodcian .3 trod'; y 1th Bri¬ 
tain, 2. 

Picb' ^ru, 658 

1 Hoke ring, 49, Execuleil, 494. 
Pic ton, godoaraR 70U Ellkri, 
7 ^ 5 - 

Piet* n 17. 

IHet^i' \vall, 11. 

Piedmont united lu l r^nro, 
67?. 

Pfene, Eu'sLaCfi d \ - 8^, 
Pligrlmuge of CM' 276, 
Pilnlti, <mferenc« 11,655, 
Pinkie, ImuIc, 2P.9. 

Pi 11, Wihlitto (we Chatham, 
tar! of). 

—, Wi'E'iim, thu youn^-i, 
ontors public HA, 64X. Ad¬ 
vocate* p-Lrllrunt'iUaiy rc- 
furm, ilx. Chancellor of ox* 
chequer^ b4J> Prlnio ioinJ> 








Ml r. 


INDEX* 


eegaLi 


India r bill* ib. 
rftl njwVedi it. 
{ impewb^ent or 
,/6 sj. Assists the 
jVl^po^ 3 r 1 ^j r j\IjsL* > 66g, Allan- 
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